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PREFACE to VOL. ΧΙ. 


Tuts History has already occupied a far larger 
space than 1 at first intended or anticipated. 


Nevertheless, to bring it to the term marked out 
in my original preface—the close of the generation 
contemporary with Alexander, on whose reign we 
are about to enter—one more Volume will yet be 


required. 


That Volume will include a review of Plato and 
Aristotle, so far as the limits of a general history 
permit. Plato, indeed, belonging to the period 
already described, is partially noticed in the pre- 
sent Volume; at an epoch of his life when, as 
counsellor of Dionysius II., he exercised positive 
action on the destinies of Syracuse. But I thought it 
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more convenient to reserve the appreciation of his 
philosophical character and influence, until I could 
present him in juxtaposition with his pupil Ari- 
stotle, whose maturity falls within the generation 
now opening. These two distinguished thinkers 
will be found to throw light reciprocally upon 
each other, in their points both of contrast and 
similarity. 
G. G. 
London, April 15, 1853. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS (continued)—_FROM THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE CARTHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BE- 
FORE SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE DEATH OF DIONYSIUS 
THE ELDER. B.C. 394-367. 


In my preceding volume, I have described the first 
eleven years of the reign of Dionysius called the 
Elder, as despot at Syracuse, down to his first great 
war against the Carthaginians; which war ended 
by a sudden turn of fortune in his favour, at a 
time when he was hard pressed and actually be- 
sieged. The victorious Carthaginian army before 
Syracuse was utterly ruined by a terrible pesti- 
lence, followed by ignominious treason on the part 
of its commander Imilkon. 

Within the space of less than thirty years, we 
read of four distinct epidemic distempers', each of 

' Diodor. xiii. 86-114; xiv. 70; xv. 24. Another pestilence is alluded 
to by Diodorus in 368 B.c. (Diodor. xv. 73.) 

Movers notices the intense and frequent sufferings of the ancient 
Pheenicians, in their own country, from pestilence ; and the fearful ex- 
piations to which these sufferings gave rise (Die Phénizier, vol. ii. part 11. 
p. 9). 
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Frequent frightful severity, as having afflicted Carthage and 


currence . . ς . . . 
of peti. her armies in Sicily, without touching either Syra- 
Jence et . . 
among the CUSE OF the Sicilian Greeks. Such epidemics were 


Carthagi- the most irresistible of all enemies to the Cartha- 


extending ginians, and the most effective allies to Dionysius. 
Greeksin The second and third—conspicuous among the 
Stelly many fortunate events of his life—occurred at the 
exact juncture necessary for rescuing him from a 
tide of superiority in the Carthaginian arms, which 
seemed in a fair way to overwhelm him completely. 
Upon what physical conditions fhe frequent repe- 
tition of such a calamity depended, together with 
the remarkable fact that it was confined to Carthage 
and her armies—we know partially in respect to the 
third of the four cases, but not at all in regard to 
the others. 
5.0. 395. The flight of Imilkon with his Carthaginians from 
mone the Syracuse left Dionysius and the Syracusans in the 
merce- full swing of triumph. The conquests made by 
naries of . 
Dionysius Imilkon were altogether lost, and the Carthaginian 
telen ther ~=©dominion in Sicily was now cut down to that re- 
commander stricted space in the western corner of the island, 
to Sparta.” which it had occupied prior to the invasion of Han- 
nibal in 409 s.c. So prodigious a success probably 
enabled Dionysius to put down the opposition re- 
cently manifested among the Syracusans to the 
continuance of his rule. We are told that he was 
greatly embarrassed by his mercenaries ; who, ha- 
ving been for some time without pay, manifested. 
such angry discontent as to threaten his downfall. 
Dionysius seized the person of their commander, 
the Spartan Aristoteles: upon which the soldiers 
mutinied and flocked in arms round his residence, 
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demanding in fierce terms both the liberty of their 
commander and the payment of their arrears. Of 
these demands, Dionysius eluded the first by saying 
that he would send aWay Aristoteles to Sparta, to 
be tried and dealt with among his own countrymen : 
as to the second, he pacified the soldiers by assign- 
ing to them, in exchange for their pay, the town 
and territory of Leontini. Willingly accepting this 
rich bribe, the most fertile soil of the island, the 
mercenaries quitted Syracuse to the number of 
10,000, to take up their residence in the newly 
assigned town; while Dionysius hired new merce- 
naries in their place. ‘To these (including perhaps 
the Iberians.or Spaniards who had recently passed 
from the Carthaginian service into his) and to the 
slaves whom he had liberated, he entrusted the 
maintenance of his dominion’. 

These few facts, which are all that we hear, 
enable us to see that the relations between Diony- 
sius and the mercenaries by whose means he ruled 
Syracuse, were troubled and difficult to manage. 
But they do not explain to us the full cause of such 
discord. We know that a short time before, Dio- 
nysius had rid himself of 1000 obnoxious merce- 
naries by treacherously betraying them to death in 
a battle with the Carthaginians. Moreover, he 
would hardly have seized the person of Aristoteles, 
and sent him away for trial, if the latter had done 
nothing more than demand pay really due to his 
soldiers. It seems probable that the discontent of 
the mercenaries rested upon deeper causes, perhaps 
connected with that movement in the Syracusan 


1 Diodor. xiv. 78. 
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mind against Dionysius, manifested openly in the 
invective of Theodérus. We should have been glad 
also to know how Dionysius proposed to pay the 
new mercenaries, if he had rio means of paying the 
old. The cost of maintaining his standing army, 
upon whomsoever it fell, must have been burden- 
some in the extreme. What became of the pre- 
vious residents and proprietors at Leontini, who 
must have been dispossessed when this much-co- 
veted site was transferred to the mercenaries? 
On all these points we are unfortunately left in 
ignorance. 

Dionysius now set forth towards the north of 
Sicily to re-establish Messéné; while those other 
Sicilians, who had been expelled from their abodes 
by the Carthaginians, got together and returned. 
In reconstituting Messéné after its demolition by 
Imilkon, he obtained the means of planting there a 
population altogether in his interests, suitable to the 
aggressive designs which he was already contem- 
plating against Rhegium and the other Italian 
Greeks. He established in it 1000 Lokrians,— 
4000 persons from another city the name of which 
we cannot certainly make out',—and 600 of the 
Peloponnesian Messenians. These latter had been 
expelled by Sparta from Zakynthus.and Naupaktus 

1 Diodor. xiv. 78. Διονύσιος δ᾽ εἰς Μεσσήνην κατῴκισε χιλίους μὲν 
Δοκροὺς, τετρακισχιλίους δὲ Μεδιμναίους, ἑξακοσίους δὲ τῶν ἐκ Πελο- 
ποννήσου Μεσσηνίων, ἔκ τε Ζακύνθου καὶ Νανπάκτου φευγόντων. 

The Medimneeans are completely unknown. Cluverius and: Wesse- 
ling conjecture Medmeans, from Medme or Medame, noticed by 
Strabo as a town in the south of Italy. But this supposition cannot be 
adopted as certain; especially as the total of persons named isso large. 


The conjecture of Palmerius—Mn@vpvaiovs—has still leas to recommend 
jt. See the note of Wesseling. 
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at the close of the Peloponnesian war, and had taken 
service in Sicily with Dionysius. Even here, the 
hatred of Sparta followed them. Her remonstrances 
against his project of establishing them in a city of 
consideration bearing their own ancient name, 
obliged him to withdraw them: upon which he 
planted them on a portion of the Abakene territory 
on the northern coast. They gave to their new city 
the name of Tyndaris, admitted many new residents, 
and conducted their affairs so prudently, as presently 
to attain a total of 5000 citizens'. Neither here, 
nor at Messéné, do we find any mention made of 
the re-establishment of those inhabitants who had 
fled when Imilkon took Messéné, and who formed 
nearly all the previous population of the city, for very 
few are mentioned as having been slain. It seems 
doubtful whether Dionysius readmitted them, when 
he re-constituted Messéné. Renewing with care the 
fortifications of the citv, which had been demolished 
by Imilkon, he placed in it some of his mercenaries 
as garrison®. 

Dionysius next undertook several expeditions 
against the Sikels in the interior of the island, who 
had joined Imilkon in his recent attack upon Syra- 
cuse. He conquered several of their towns, and 
established alliances with two of their most powerful 
princes, at Agyrium and Kentoripe. Enna and 
Kephaladium were also betrayed to him, as well as 
the Carthaginian dependency of Solis. By these 
proceedings, which appear to have occupied some 
time, he acquired powerful ascendency in the cen- 
tral and north-east parts of the island, while his 

1 Diodor. xiv. 78. 3 Diodor. xiy. 87. 
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garrison at Messéné ensured to hiin the command 
of the strait between Sicily and Italy’. 

His acquisition of this important fortified position 
was well understood to imply ulterior designs against 
Rhegium and the other Grecian cities in the south 
of Italy, among whom accordingly a lively alarm 
prevailed. The numerous exiles whom he had ex- 
pelled, not merely from Syracuse, but also from 
Naxus, Katana, and the other conquered towns, 
having no longer any assured shelter in Sicily, had 
been forced to cross over into Italy, where they were 
favourably received both at Kroton and at Rhegium®. 
One of these exiles, Heléris, once the intimate 
friend of Dionysius, was even appointed general of 
the forces of Rhegium; forces at that time not only 
powerful on land, but sustained by a fleet of 70 or 
80 triremes®. Under his command, a Rhegine force 
crossed the strait for the purpose partly of besie- 
ging Messéné, partly of establishing the Naxian and 
Katanean exiles at Mylz on the northern coast of 
the island, not far from Messéné. Neither scheme 
succeeded: Heléris was repulsed from Messéné 
with loss, while the new settlers at Mylz were speed- 
ily expelled. The command of the strait was thus 
fully maintained to Dionysius ; who, on the point of 
undertaking an aggressive expedition over to Italy, 
was delayed only by the necessity of capturing the 
newly established Sikel town on the hill of Taurus 
—or Tauromenium. The Sikels defended this 


1 Diodor. xiv.78. εἰς τὴν τῶν Σικελῶν χώραν πλεονάκις στρατεύσας, &c. 
Wesseling shows in his note, that these words, and those which fol- 
low, must refer to Dionysius. 


2 Diodor. xiv. 87-103. 3 Modor. xiv. 8, 87, 106. 
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position, in itself high and strong, with unexpected 
valour and obstinacy. It was the spot on which 
the primitive Grecian colonists who first came to 
Sicily had originally landed, and from whence there- 
fore the successive Hellenic encroachments upon 
the pre-established Sikel population had taken their 
commencement. This fact, well known to both 
parties, rendered the capture on one side as much 
a point of honour as the preservation on the other. 
Dionysius spent months in the siege, even through- 
out midwinter, while the snow covered this hill-top. 
He made reiterated assaults, which were always 
repulsed. At last, on one moonless winter night, 
he found means to scramble over some almost in- 
accessible crags to a portion of the town less de- 
fended, and to effect a lodgment in one of the two 
fortified portions into which it was divided. Having 
taken the first part, he immediately proceeded to 
attack the second. But the Sikels, resisting with 
desperate valour, repulsed him and compelled the 
storming party to flee in disorder, amidst the dark- 
ness of night and over the most difficult ground. 
Six hundred of them were slain on the spot, and 
scarcely any escaped without throwing away their 
arms. Even Dionysius himself, being overthrown 
by the thrust οὗ" ἃ spear on his cuirass, was with 
difficulty picked up and carried off alive; all his 
arms except the cuirass being left behind. He was 
obliged to raise the siege, and was long in recover- 
ing from his wound: the rather as his eyes also had 
suffered considerably from the snow’. 
So manifest a reverse, before a town compara- acc. 393. 


1 Diodor. xiv. ΜΆ, 
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tively insignificant, lowered his military reputation, 
and encouraged his enemies throughout the island. 
The Agrigentines and others, throwing off their de- 
pendence upon him, proclaimed themselves auto- 
nomous ; banishing those leaders among them who 
upheld his interest'. Many of the Sikels also, 
elate with the success of their countrymen at Tau- 
romenium, declared openly against him ; joining 
the Carthaginian general Magon, who now, for the 
first time since the disaster before Syracuse, again 
exhibited the force of Carthage in the field. 

Since the disaster before Syracuse, Magon had re- 
mained tranquil in the western or Carthaginian 
corner of the island, recruiting the strength and 
courage of his countrymen, and taking unusual 
pains to conciliate the attachment of the dependent 
native towns. Reinforced in part by the exiles ex- 
pelled by Dionysius, he was now in a condition to 
assume the aggressive, and to espouse the cause of 
the Sikels after their successful defence of Tauro- 
menium. He even ventured to overrun and ravage 
the Messenian territory ; but Dionysius, being now 
recovered from his wound, marched against him, 
defeated him in a battle near Abakzena, and forced 


1 Diodor. xiv. 88. μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἀτυχίαν ταύτην, ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοι καὶ 
Μεσσήνιοι τοὺς τὰ Διονυσίον φρονοῦντας μεταστησάμενοι, τῆς ἔλευθε- 
ρίας ἀντείχοντο, καὶ τῆς τοῦ τυράννου συμμαχίας ἀπέστησαν. 

It appears to me that the words καὶ Μεσσήνιοι in this sentence can- 
not be correct. The Messenians were a new population just established 
by Dionysius, and relying upon him for protection against Rhegium ; 
moreover they will appear, during the events immediately succeeding, 
eonstantly in conjunction with him, and objects of attack by his 
enemies. 

I cannot but think that Diodorus has here inadvertently placed the 
word Μεσσήνιοι instead of a name belonging to some other community 
—what community, we cannot tell. 
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him again to retire westward, until fresh troops 
were sent to him from Carthage’. 

Without pursuing Magon, Dionysius returned to 
Syracuse, from whence he presently set forth to 
execute his projects against Rhegium, with a fleet 
of 100 ships of war. So skilfully did he arrange or 
mask his movements, that he arrived at night at 
the gates and under the walls of Rhegium, without 
the least suspicion on the part of the citizens. 
Applying combustibles to set fire to the gate (as 
he had once done successfully at the gate of Achra- 
dina*), he at the same time planted his ladders 
against the walls, and attempted an escalade. Sur- 
prised and in small numbers, the citizens began 
their defence ; but the attack was making progress, 
had not the general Heldris, instead of trying to 
extinguish the flames, bethought himself of en- 
couraging them by heaping on dry faggots and 
other matters. The conflagration became so violent, 
that even the assailants themselves were kept off 
until time was given for the citizens to mount the 
walls in force ; and the city was saved from capture 
by burning a portion of it. Disappointed in his 
hopes, Dionysius was obliged to content himself 
with ravaging the neighbouring territory; after 
which, he concluded a truce of one year with the 
Rhegines, and then returned to Syracuse’. 

This step was probably determined by news of 
the movements of Magon, who was in the field 
anew with a mercenary force reckoned at 80,000 
men— Libyan, Sardinian, and Italian —obtained 


1 Diodor. xiv. 90-95. 
1 Diodor. xiv. 90. 


2 Diodor. xin. 113. 
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from Carthaze, where hope of Sicilian success was 
again reviving. Mazon directed bis march through 
the Sikel populanon in the centre of the island, 
receiving the adhesoa of many of their various 
townships. Asvriam, however, the largest and 
most important of all, resssted him as an enemy. 
Agynis, the despot of the place, who had conquered 
much of the neighbourng terntory, and had en- 
riched himself br the murder of several opulent 
proprietors, maintained stnct alhance with Diony- 
sius. The latter speedily came to his aid, with a 
force stated at 20,000 men, Svracasans and merce- 
naries. Admitted into the city, and co-operating 
with Agyris, who furnished abundant supplies, he 
soon reduced the Carthaginians to great straits. 
Magon was encamped near the river Chrysas, 
between Agvrium and Morgantiné ; in an enemy’s 
country, harassed by natives who perfectly knew 
the ground, and who cut off in detail all bis parties 
sent out to obtain provisions. The Svracusans, 
indeed, disliking or mistrusting such tardy methods, 
impatiently demanded leave to make a vigorous 
attack : and when Dionysius refused, athrming that 
with a little patience the enemy must be speedily 
starved out, they left the camp and returned home. 
Alarmed at their desertion, he forthwith issued a 
requisition for a large number of slaves to supply 
their places. But at this very juncture, there ar- 
rived a proposition from the Carthaginians to be 
allowed to make peace and retire ; which Dionysius 
granted, on condition that they should abandon 
to him the Sikels and their territory—especially 
Tauromenium. Upon these terms peace was ac- 
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cordingly concluded, and Magon again returned to 
Carthage’. 

Relieved from these enemies, Dionysius was en- 
abled to restore those slaves, whom he had levied 
under the recent requisition, to their masters. 
Having established his dominion fully among the 
Sikels, he again marched against Tauromenium, 
which on this occasion was unable to resist him. 
The Sikels, who had so valiantly defended it, were 
driven out, to make room for new inhabitants, 
chosen from among the mercenaries of Dionysius’. 

Thus master both of Messéné and Tauromenium, 
the two most important maritime posts on the Ita- 
lian side of Sicily, Dionysius prepared to execute 
his ulterior schemes against the Greeks in the south 
of Italy. These still powerful, though once far more 
powerful, cities were now suffering under a cause 
of decline common to all the Hellenic colonies on 
the coast of the continent. The indigenous popu- 
lation of the interior had been reinforced, or en- 
slaved, by more warlike emigrants from behind, 
who now pressed upon the maritime Grecian cities 
with encroachment difficult to resist. 

It was the Samnites, a branch of the hardy Sabel- 
lian race, mountaineers from the central portion of 
the Apennine range, who had been recently spreading 
themselves abroad as formidable assailants. About 
420 s.c., they had established themselves in Capua 
and the fertile plains of Campania, expelling or dis- 
possessing the previous Tuscan proprietors. From 
thence, about 416 B.c., they reduced the neigh- 
bouring city of Cumez, the most ancient western 

1 Diodor. xiv. 95-96. 2 Diodor. xiv, 96. 
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colony of the Hellenic race’. The neighbouring 
Grecian establishments of Neapolis and Dikezar- 
chia seem also to have come, like Cumz, under 
tribute and dominion to the Campanian Samnites, 
and thus became partially dis-hellenised*. These 
Campanians, of Samnite race, have been frequently 
mentioned in the two preceding chapters, as em- 
ployed on mercenary service both in the armies of 
the Carthaginians, and in those of Dionysius’. 
But the great migration of this warlike race was 
farther to the south-east, down the line of the 
Apennines towards the Tarentine Gulf and the Si- 
cilian strait. Under the name of Lucanians, they 
established a formidable power in these regions, 
subjugating the Génotrian population there settled‘. 


Δ Livy, iv. 37-44; Strabo, v. p. 243-250. Diodorus (xii. 31-76) 
places the commencement of the Campanian nation in 438 B.c., and their 
conquest of Cuma in 421 B.c. Skylax in his Periplus mentions both 
Cume and Neapolis as in Campania (sect. 10). Thucydides speaks of 
Cume as being ἐν ’Omexig (vi. 4). 

2 Strabo, v. p. 246. 

3 Thucydides (vii. 53-57) does not mention Campanians (he men- 
tions Tyrrhenians) as serving in the besieging Athenian armament be- 
fore Syracuse (414-413 B.c.). He does not introduce the name Cam- 
panians at all; though alluding to Iberian mercenaries as men whom 
Athens calculated on engaging in her service (vi. 90). 

But Diodorus mentions, that 800 Campanians were engaged by the 
Chalkidian cities in Sicily for service with the Athenians under Nikias, 
and that they had escaped during the disasters of the Athenian army 
(xiii. 44). 

The conquest of Cume in 416 B.c. opened to these Campanian Sam- 
nites an outlet for hired military service beyond sea. Cume being in 
its origin Chalkidic, would naturally be in correspondence with the 
Chalkidie cities in Sicily. This forms the link of connection, which 
explains to us how the Campanians came into service in 413 B.c. under 
the Athenian general before Syracuse, and afterwards so frequently 
under others in Sieily (Diodor. xiii. 62-80, &c.). 

4 Strabo, vi. p. 253,254. See a valuable section on this subject in 
Niebuhr, Romisch. Geschichte, vol. i. p. 94-98. 

It appears that the Syracusan historian Antiochus made no mention 
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The Lucanian power seems to have begun and to 
have gradually increased trom about 430 B.c. At 
its maximum (about 380-360 B.c.), it compre- 
hended most part of the inland territory, and con- 
siderable portions of the coast, especially the south- 
ern coast—bounded by an imaginary line drawn 
from Metapontum on the Tarentine Gulf, across the 
breadth of Italy to Poseidonia or Pestum, near the 
mouth of the river Silaris, on the Tyrrhenian or 
Lower sea. It was about 356 B.c. that the rural 
serfs called Bruttians' rebelled against the Luca- 
nians, and robbed them of the southern part of this 
territory ; establishing an independent dominion in 


either of Lucanians or of Bruttians, though he enumerated the inhabit- 
ants of the exact line of territory afterwards occupied by these two 
nations. After repeating the statement of Antiochus that this territory 
was occupied by Italians, @notrians, and Chonians, Strabo proceeds to 
say—Otdros μὲν οὖν ἁπλουστέρως εἴρηκε καὶ ἀρχαϊκῶς, οὐδὲν διορίσας 
περὶ τῶν Λευκανῶν καὶ τῶν Βρεττίων. The German translator Gross- 
kurd understands these words as meaning, that Antiochus ‘did not 
distinguish the Lucanians from the Bruttians.” But if we read the 
paragraph through, it will appear, I think, that Strabo means to say, that 
‘Antiochus had stated nothing positive respecting either Lucanians or 
Bruttians. Niebuhr (p. 96 ut supra) affirms that Antiochus represented 
the Lucanians as having extended themselves as far as Laus; which I 
cannot find. 

The date of Antiochus seems not precisely ascertainable. His work 
on Sicilian history was carried down from early times to 424 B.c. 
(Diodor. xii. 71). His silence respecting the Lucanians goes to confirm 
the belief that the date of their conquest of the territory called Lucania 
was considerably later than that year. 

Polysenus (ii. 10. 2-4) mentions war as carried on by the inhabit- 
ants of Thurii, under Kleandridas the father of Gylippus, against the 
Lucanians. From the age and circumstances of Kleandridas, this can 
hardly be later than 420 B.c. 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 256. The Periplus of Skylax (sect. 12, 13) re- 
cognises Lucania as extending down to Rhegium. The date to which 
this Periplus refers appears to be about 370-360 B.c.: see an instruct- 
ive article among Niebuhr’s Kleine Schriften, p. 105-130. Skylax 
does not mention the Bruttians (Klausen, Hekatecus and Skylax, p. 274. 
Berlin, 1831). 
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the inland portion of what is now called the Farther 
Calabria—extending, from a boundary line drawn 
across Italy between Thurii and Léius, down to near 
the Sicilian strait. About 332 sB.c., commenced 
the occasional intervention of the Epirotic kings 
from the one side, and the persevering efforts of 
Rome from the other, which, after long and valiant 
struggles, left Samnites, Lucanians, Bruttians, all 
Roman subjects. 

At the period which we have now reached, these 
Lucanians, having conquered the Greek cities of 
Poseidonia: (or Pestum) and Ladus, with much of 
the territory lying between the Gulfs of Poseidonia 
and Tarentum, severely harassed the inhabitants of 
Thurii,and alarmed all the neighbouring Greek cities 
down to Rhegium. So serious was the alarm of these 
cities, that several of them contracted an intimate 
defensive alliance, strengthening for the occasion 
that feeble synodical band, and sense of Italiot 
communion', the form and trace of which seems 
to have subsisted without the reality, even under 
marked enmity between particular cities. The con- 
ditions of the newly-contracted alliance were most 
stringent ; not only binding each city to assist at 
the first summons any other city invaded by the 
Lucaniaas, but also pronouncing, that if this obli- 
gation were neglected, the generals of the disobe- 
dient city should be condemned to death*. How- 
ever, at this time the Italiot Greeks were not less 

1 Diodor. xiv. 91-101. Compare Polybius, ii. 39. When Nikias on 
his way to Sicily, came near to Rhegium and invited the Rhegines to 
cooperate against Syracuse, the Rhegines declined, replying, ὅ,τι ἂν 


καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ᾿Ιταλιώταις ξυνδοκῇ τοῦτο, ποιήσειν (Thucyd. vi. 44). 
2 Diodor. xiv. 10]. 
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afraid of Dionysius and his aggressive enterprises 
from the south, than of the Lucanians from the 
north ; and their defensive alliance was intended 
against both. To Dionysius, on the contrary, the 
invasion of the Lucanians from landward was a for- 
tunate incident for the success of his own schemes. 
Their concurrent designs against the same enemies, 
speedily led to the formation of a distinct alliance 
between the two'. Among the allies of Dionysius, 
too, we must number the Epizephyrian Lokrians ; 
who not only did not join the Italiot confederacy, 
but espoused his cause against it with ardour. The 
enmity of the Lokrians against their neighbours the 
Rhegines was ancient and bitter; exceeded only by 
that of Dionysius, who never forgave the refusal of 
the Rhegines to permit him to marry a wife out of 
their city, and was always grateful to the Lokrians 
for having granted to him the privilege which their 
neighbours had refused. 

Wishing as yet, if possible, to avoid provoking 
the other members of the Italiot confederacy, Dio. 
nysius still professed to be revenging himself exclu- 
sively upon Rhegium ; against which he conducted 
a powerful force from Syracuse. Twenty thousand 
foot, 1000 horse, and 120 ships of war, are men- 
tioned as the total of hisarmament. Disembarking 
near Lokri, he marched across the lower part of 
the peninsula in a westerly direction, ravaged with 
fire and sword the Rhegian territory, and then 
encamped near the strait on the northern side of 
Rhegium. His fleet followed coastwise round Cape 
Zephyrium to the same point. While he was 


1 Piodor. xiv. 100. 


n.c. 390. 
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pressing the siege, the members of the Italiot synod 
dispatched from Kroton a fleet of 60 sail, to assist 
in the defence. Their ships, having rounded Cape 
Zephyrium, were nearing Rhegium from the south, 
when Dionysius himself approached to attack them, 
with fifty ships detached from his force. Though 
inferior in number, his fleet was probably superior 
in respect to size and equipment ; so that the Kro- 
toniate captains, not daring to hazard a battle, ran 
their ships ashore. Dionysius here attacked them, 
and would have towed off all the ships (without their 
crews) as prizes, had not the scene of action lain 
so near to Rhegium, that the whole force of the 
city could come forth in reinforcement, while his 
own army was on the opposite side of the town. 
The numbers and courage of the Rhegines baffled 
his efforts, rescued the ships, and hauled them all 
up upon the shore in safety. Obliged to retire 
without success, Dionysius was farther overtaken 
by a terrific storm, which exposed his fleet to the 
utmost danger. Seven of his ships were driven 
ashore ; their crews, 1500 in number, being either 
drowned, or falling into the hands of the Rhegines. 
The rest, after great danger and difficulty, either 
rejoined the main fleet or got into the harbour of 
Messéné; where Dionysius himself in his quinque- 
reme also found refuge, but only at midnight, and 
after imminent risk for several hours. Disheart- 
ened by this misfortune as well as by the approach 
of winter, he withdrew his forces for the present, 
and returned to Syracuse’. 

A part of his fleet, however, under Leptines, was 

1 Diodor. xiv. 100. 
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despatched northward along the south-western coast 
of Italy to the Gulf of Blea, to cooperate with the 
Lucanians ; who from that coast and from inland 
were invading the inhabitants of Thurii on the Ta- 
rentine Gulf. ‘Thurii was the successor, though 
with far inferior power, of the ancient Sybaris ; 
whose dominion had once stretched across from sea 
to sea, comprehending the town of Laus, now a 
Lucanian possession’. Immediately on the appear- 
ance of the Lucanians, the Thurians had despatch- 
ed an urgent message to their allies, who were 
making all haste to arrive, pursuant to covenant. 
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But before such junction could possibly take place, 


the Thurians, confiding in their own native force of 
14,000 foot, and 1000 horse, marched against the 
enemy single-handed. The Lucanian invaders re- 
treated, pursued by the Thurians, who followed 
them even into that mountainous region of the 
Apennines which stretches between the two seas, 
and which presents the most formidable danger and 
difficulty for all military operations?. ‘They assailed 
successfully a fortified post or village of the Luca- 
nians, which fell into their hands with a rich plunder. 
By such partial advantage they were so elated, that 
they ventured tocross over all the mountain passes 
even to the neighbourhood of the southern sea, with 
the intention of attacking the flourishing town of 
Laus*°— once the dependency of their Sybaritan pre- 


1 Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

2 See the description of this mountainous region between the Taren- 
tine Gulf and the Tyrrhenian Sea, in an interesting work by a French 
General employed in Calabria in 1809—Calabria during a military re- 
sidence of Three Years, Letters, 17, 18, 19 (translated and published 
by Effingham Wilson. London, 1832). 

3 Diod. xiv.101, BovAdpevos Λᾶον, πόλιν εὐδαίμονα, πολιορκῆσαι. This 
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decessors, But the Lacanians, having allured them 
int these impracticable paths, closed upon them 
behind with greatly increased numbers, torbade all 
retreat, and shut them up io a plain surrounded 
with high and precipitous cliffs. Attacked in this 
plain by numbers double their own, the unfortunate 
Thurisns underwent one of the most bloody defeats 
recorded in Grecian history. Out of their 14,000 
men, 10,000 were slain, under merciless order trom 
the (ucnninns to give no quarter. The remainder 
contrived to flee to a hill near the sea-shore, from 
whence they saw a flect of ships of war coasting 
niong at no great distance. Distracted with terror, 
ΠΡ were led to fancy, or to*hope, that these were 
the shipa expected from Rhegium to their aid ; 
thieugl the Khegines would naturally send their 
ships, when demanded, to Thurii, on the Tarentine 
Gulf, not to the Lower sea near Laus. Under this 
wnpression, JOOO of them swam off from the shore 
to seek protection on ship-board. But they found 
themsaclves, unfortunately, on board the fleet of 
Laptines, brother aud admiral of Dionysius, come 
for the expreas purpose of aiding the Lucanians. 
With a generowty not less unexpected than honour- 
able, this officer saved their lives, and also, as it 
would appear, the lives of all the other defenceless 
survivors; persuading or constraining the Lucanians 
to release them, on recciving one mina of silver per 
1.4}}}, 

This act of Hellenic sympathy restored three or 
appears the truc reading : it is an acute conjecture proposed by Niebuhr 
(MWmiach, Geachicht. i. p. 96) in place of the words—BovAdpevos λαὸν 


καὶ πόλιν εὐδαίμονα πολιορκῆσαι. 
Diodor. xiv. 102, 
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four thousand citizens on ransom to Thurii, instead Fresh expe- 
dition of 

of leaving them to be massacred or sold by the Dionysius 

barbarous Lucanians, and procured the warmest iehet τν 

esteem for Leptines personally among the Thurians his powerfal 

and other Italiot Greeks. But it incurred the strong “mame 

displeasure of Dionysius, who now proclaimed open- sieges Kau- 

ly his project of subjugating these Greeks, and was 

anxious to encourage the Lucanians as indispensable 

allies. Accordingly he dismissed Leptines, and 

named as admiral hjs other brother Thearides. He 

then proceeded to conduct a fresh expedition ; no 

longer intended against Rhegium alone, but against 

all the Italiot Greeks. He departed from Syracuse 

with a powerful force—20,000 foot and 3000 horse, 

with which he marched by land in five days to 

Messéné ; his fleet under Thearides accompanying 

him—40 ships of war, and 300 transports with pro- 

visions. Having first successfully surprised and 

‘captured near the Lipari isles a Rhegian squadron 

of ten ships, the crews of which he constituted 

prisoners at Messéné, he transported his army 

across the strait into Italy, and laid siege to Kau- 

lonia—on the eastern coast of the peninsula, and 

conterminous with the northern border of his allies 

the Lokrians. He attacked this place vigorously, 

with the best siege machines which his arsenal 

furnished. 

The Italiot Greeks, on the other hand, mustered United 
their united force to relieve it. Their chief centre fp” 
of action was Kroton, where most of the Syracusan Greeks ad- 


vances to 
exiles, the most forward of all champions in the Tsieve the 
cause, were now assembled. One of these exiles, their r ade 
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Rhegines), was entrusted with the command of the 
collective army; an arrangement neutralising all 
local jealousies. Under the cordial sentiment pre- 
vailing, an army was mustered at Kroton, estimated 
at 25,000 foot and 2000 horse; by what cities 
furnished, or in what proportions, we are unable to 
say’. At the head of these troops, Heléris marched 
southward from Kroton to the river Elleporus not 
far from Kaulonia; where Dionysius, raising the 
siege, met him®. He was about four miles and a 
half from the Krotoniate army, when he learnt from 
his scouts that Heldris with a chosen regiment of 
500 men (perhaps Syracusan exiles like himself), 
was considerably in advance of the main body. 
Moving rapidly forward in the night, Dionysius 
surprised this advanced guard at break of day, com- 
pletely isolated from the rest. Heldris, while he 
despatched instant messages to accelerate the 
coming up of the main body, defended himself with 
his small band against overwhelming superiority of 
numbers. But the odds were too great. After an 
heroic resistance, he was slain, and his companions 
nearly all cut to pieces, before the main body, though 
they came up at full speed, could arrive. 

The hurried pace of the Italiot army, however, 
though it did not suffice to save the gencral, was of 
fatal efficacy in ceranging their own soldierlike array. 
Confused and disheartened by finding that Heldris 
was slain, which left them without a general to di- 
rect the battle or restore order, the Italiots fought 


1 Diodor. xiv. 103. 
3 Polybius (i. 6) gives us the true name of this river: Diodorus calls 
it the river Heléris. 


“ 
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for some time against Dionysius, but were at length - 


defeated with severe loss. They effected their retreat 
from the field of battle to a neighbouring eminence, 
very difficult to attack, yet destitute of water and 
provisions. Here Dionysius blocked them up, with- 
out attempting an attack, but keeping the strictest 
guard round the hill during the whole remaining 
day and the ensuing night. The heat of the next 
day, with total want cf water, so subdued their 
courage, that they sent to Dionysius a herald with 
propositions, entreating to be allowed to depart on 
a stipulated ransom. But the terms were peremip- 
torily refused ; they were ordered to lay down their 
arms, and surrender at discretion. Against this 
terrible requisitiou they stood out yet awhile, until 
the increasing pressure of physical exhaustion and 
suffering drove them to surrender, about the eighth 
hour of the day'. 

More than 10,000 disarmed Greeks descended 
from the hill and defiled before Dionysius, who 
numbered the companies as they passed with a 
stick. As his savage temper was well known, they 
expected nothing short of the harshest sentence. 
So much the greater was their astonishment and 
delight, when they found themselves treated not 
merely with lenity, but with generosity*. Dionysius 
released them all without even exacting a ransom ; 
and concluded a treaty with most of the cities to 
which they belonged, leaving their autonomy un- 


1 Diodor. xiv. 105. παρέδωκαν αὐτοὺς περὶ ὀγδύην ὥραν, ἤδη τὰ 
σώματα παρείμενοι. 
- 3 Diodor. xiv. 105. Καὶ πάντων αὐτοῦ ὑποπτενόντων τὸ θηριῶδες, 
τοὐνάντιον ἐφάνη πάντων ἐπιεικέστατος. ᾿ 
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disturbed. He received the warmest thanks, ac- 
companied by votes of colden wreaths, from the 
prisoners as well as from the aties ; while among 
the general public of Greece, the act was hailed as 
forming the prominest glory of his political life’. 
Such admiration was well deserved, looking to the 
laws of war then prevalent. 

With the Krotoniates and other I[taliot Greeks 
(except Rhegium and Lokni) Dionysius had had no 
marked previous relations, and therefore had not 
contracted any strong personal sentiment either of 
antipathy or favour. With Rhegiam and Lokri, 
the case was different. To the Loknans he was 
strongly attached: against the Rhegines his ani- 
mosity was bitter and implacable, manifesting itself 
in a more conspicuous manner by contrast with his 
recent dismissal of the Krotoniate prisoners ; a pro- 
ceeding which had been probably dictated, in great 
part, by his anxiety to have his hands free for the 
attack of isolated Rhegium. After having finished 
the arrangements consequent upon his victory, he 
marched against that city, and prepared to besiege 
it. The citizens, feeling themselves without hope 
of succour, and intimidated by the disaster of their 
Italiot allies, sent out heralds to beg for moderate 
terms, and imploring him to abstain from extreme 
or unmeasured rigour*. For the moment, Dionysius 
seemed to comply with their request. He granted 


' Diodor. xiv. 105. καὶ σχεδὸν τοῦτ᾽ ἔδοξε πράττειν ἐν τῷ (ἣν κάλ- 
λιστον. 

Strabo, vi. p. 20]. 

3. Diodor. xiv. 106. καὶ παρακαλέσαι μηδὲν περὶ αὐτῶν ὑπὲρ ave 
θρωπον βουλεύεσθαι. 
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them peace, on condition that they should surrender 
all their ships of war, seventy in number—that they 
should pay to him 300 talents in money—and that 
they should place in his hands 100 hostages. All 
these demands were strictly complied with; upon 
which Dionysius withdrew his army, and agreed to 
spare the city’. 

His next proceeding was, to attack Kaulonia and 
Hipponium ; two cities which seem between them 
to have occupied the whole breadth of the Calabrian 
peninsula, immediately north of Rhegium and 


Lokri; Kaulonia on the eastern coast, Hipponium , 
on or near the western. Both these cities he be- © 


B.c. 38], 


He captures 
Kaulonia 


sieged, took, and destroyed: probably neither of pied 


them, in the hopeless circumstances of the case, 
made any strenuous resistance. He then caused 
the inhabitants of both of them, such at least as 
did not make their escape, to be transported to Sy- 
racuse, where he domiciliated them as citizens, 
allowing them five years of exemption from taxes’. 
To be a citizen of Syracuse meant, at this moment, 
to be a subject of his despotism, and nothing more: 
how he made room for these new citizens, or fur- 
nished them with lands and houses, we are unfor- 
tunately not informed. But the territory of both 
these towns, evacuated by its free inhabitants 
(though probably not by its slaves, or serfs), was 
handed over to the Lokrians and annexed to their 
city. That favoured city, which had accepted his 
offer of marriage, was thus immensely enriched both 
in lands and in collective property. Here again it 
would have been interesting to hear what measures 
1 Diodor. xiv. 106. 2 Diodor. xiv. 106, 107. 
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‘were taken to appropriate or distribute the new 


lands ; but our informant is silent. 

Dionysius had thus accumulated into Syracuse, 
not only all Sicily’ (to use the language of Plato), 
but even no inconsiderable portion of Italy. Such 
wholesale changes of domicile and property must 
probably have occupied some months ; during which 
time the army of Dionysius scems never to have 
quitted the Calabrian peninsula, though he himself 
may probably have gone for a time in person to 
‘syracuse, It was soon seen that the depopulation 


.of Hipponium and Kaulonia was intended only as 


a prelude to the ruin of Rhegium. Upon this 
Dionysius had resolved. The recent covenant into 
which he had entered with the Rhegines, was only 
ἃ fraudulent device for the purpose of entrapping 
them into a surrender of their navy, in order that 
he might afterwards attack them at greater advan- 
tage. Marching his army to the Italian shore of 
the strait, near Rhegium, he affected to busy him- 
self in preparations for crossing to Sicily. In the 
mean time, he sent a friendly message to the Rhe- 
gines, requesting them to supply him for a short 
time with provisions, under assurance that what 
they furnished should speedily be replaced from 
Syracuse. It was his purpose, if they refused, to 
resent it as an insult, and attack them ; if they con- 
sented, to consume their provisions, without per- 
forming his engagement to replace the quantity 
consumed ; and then to make his attack after all, 
when their means of holding out had been dimi- 


' Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 382 Ὁ. Διονύσιος δὲ εἰς μίαν πόλιν ἀθροίσας 
πᾶσαν Σικελίαν ὑπὸ σοφίας, &e. 
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nished. At first the Rhegines complied willingly, 
furnishing abundant supplies. But the consump- 
tion continued, and the departure of the army was 
deferred—first on pretence of the illness of Diony- 
sius, next on other grounds—so that they at length 
detected the trick, and declined to furnish any more. 
Dionysius now threw off the mask, gave back to 
them their hundred hostages, and laid siege to the 
town in form’. 

Regretting too late that they had suffered them- 
selves to be defrauded of their means of defence, 
the Rhegines nevertheless prepared to hold out 
with all the energy of despair. Phyton was chosen 
commander, the whole population was armed, and 
all the line of wall carefully watched. Dionysius 
made vigorous assaults, employing all the re- 
sources Of his battering machinery to effect a breach. 
But he was repelled at all points obstinately, and 
with much loss on both sides: several of his ma- 
chines were also burnt or destroyed by opportune 
sallies of the besieged. In one of the assaults, Dio- 
nysius himself was seriously wounded by a spear 
thrust in the groin, from which he was long in re- 
covering. He was at length obliged to convert the 
siege into a blockade, and to rely upon famine alone 
for subduing these valiant citizens. For eleven 
months did the Rhegines hold out, against the pres- 
sure of want gradually increasing, and at last ter- 
minating in the agony and distraction of famine. 
We are told that a medimnus of wheat came to be 


1 Diodor. xiv. 107, 108. Polysenus relates this stratagem of Diony- 
sius about the provisions, as if it had been practised at the siege of 
Himera, and not of Rhegium (Polyeen. v. 3, 10). 


B.c. 388~ 
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sold for the enormous price of five mine; at the 
rate of about 141. sterling per bushel: every horse 
and every beast of burthen was consumed: at 
length hides were boiled and eaten, and even the 
grass on parts of the wall. Many perished from 
absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength 
and energy. In this intolerable condition, they 
were constrained, at the end of near eleven months, 
to surrender at discretion. 

So numerous were these victims of famine, that 
Dionysius, on entering Rhegium, found heaps of 
unburied corpses, besides 6000 citizens in the last 
stage of emaciation. All these captives were sent 
to Syracuse, where those who could provide a mina 
(about 31. 17s.) were allowed to ransom themselves, 
while the rest were sold as slaves. After such a 
period of suffering, the number of those who re- 
tained the means of ransom was probably very 
small. But the Rhegine general, Phyton, was de- 
tained witb all his kindred, and reserved for a dif- 
ferent fate. First, his son was drowned, by order 
of Dionysius: next, Phyton himself was chained 
to one of the loftiest siege-machines, as a spectacle 
to the whole army. While he was thus exhibited 
to scorn, a messenger was sent to apprise him, that 
Dionysius had just caused his son to be drowned. 
“δ is more fortunate than his father by one day,” 
was the reply of Phyton. After a certain time, the 
sufferer was taken down from this pillory, and led 
round the city, with attendants scourging and in- 
sulting him at every step ; while a herald proclaimed 
aloud, ““ Behold the man who persuaded the Rhe- 
gines to war, thus signally punished by Dionysius!” 
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Phyton, enduring all these torments with heroic 
courage and dignified silence, was provoked to ex- 
claim in reply to the herald, that the punishment 
was inflicted because he had refused to betray the 
city to Dionysius, who would himself soon be over- 
taken by the divine vengeance. At length the pro- 
longed outrages, combined with the noble demea- 
nour and high reputation of the victim, excited 
compassion even among the soldiers of Dionysius 
himself. Their murmurs became so pronounced, 
that he began to apprehend an open mutiny for the 
purpose of rescuing Phyton. Under this fear he 
gave orders that the torments should be discon- 
tinued, and that Phyton with his entire kindred 
should be drowned’. 

The prophetic persuasion under which this un- 
happy man perished, that divine vengeance would 
soon overtake his destroyer, was noway borne out 
by the subsequent reality. The power and prospe- 
rity of Dionysius underwent abatement by his war 
with the Carthaginians in 383 B.c., yet remained 
very considerable even to his dying day. And the 
misfortunes which fell thickly upon his son the 
younger Dionysius, more than thirty years after- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 112. Ὁ δὲ Stray, κατὰ τὴν πολιορκίαν στρατηγὸς 
ἀγαθὸς γεγενημένος, καὶ κατὰ τὸν ἄλλον βίον ἐπαινούμενος, οὐκ ἀγεννῶς 
ὑπέμενε τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς τελευτῆς τιμωρίαν" ἀλλ᾽ ἀκατάπληκτον τὴν ψυχὴν 
φυλάξας, καὶ βοῶν, ὅτι τὴν πόλιν οὐ βουληθεὶς προδοῦναι Διονυσίῳ 
τυγχάνει τῆς τιμωρίας, ἣν αὐτῷ τὸ δαιμόνιον ἐκείνῳ συντόμως ἐπιστήσει" 
ὥστε τὴν ἀρετὴν τἀνδρὸς καὶ παρὰ τοῖς στρατιώταις τοῦ Διονυσίου 
κατελεεῖσθαι, καί τινας ἤδη θορυβεῖν. ὲὋ δὲ Διονύσιος, εὐλαβηθεὶς μή 
τινες τῶν στρατιωτῶν ἀποτολμήσωσιν ἐξαρπάζειν τὸν Φύτωνα, παυσάμενος 
τῆς τιμωρίας, κατεπόντωσε τὸν ἀτυχῆ μετὰ τῆς συγγενείας. Οὗτος μὲν 
οὖν ἀναξίως τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐκνόμοις περιέπεσε τιμωρίαις, καὶ πολλοὺς ἔσχε 
καὶ τότε τῶν Ἑλλήνων τοὺς ἀλγήσαντας τὴν συμφορὰν, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα 
ποιητὰς τοὺς θρηνήσοντας τὸ τῆς περιπετείας ἐλεεινόν. 
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wards, though they doubtless received a religious 
interpretation from contemporary critics, were pro- 
bably ascribed to acts more recent than the barba- 
rities inflicted on Phyton. But these barbarities, 
if not avenged, were at least laid to heart with pro- 
found sympathy by the contemporary world, and 
even commemorated with tenderness and pathos by 
poets. While Dionysius was composing tragedies 
(of which more presently) in hopes of applause in 
Greece, he was himself furnishing real matter of 
history, not less tragical than the sufferings of those 
legendary heroes and heroines to which he (in com- 
mon with other poets) resorted for a subject. Among 
the many acts of cruelty, more or less aggravated, 
which it is the melancholy duty of an historian of 
Greece to recount, there are few so revolting as 
the death of the Rhegine general ; who was not 
a subject, nor a conspirator, nor a rebel, but an 
enemy in open warfare—of whom the worst that 
even Dionysius himself could say, was, that he had 
persuaded his countrymen into the war. And even 
this could not be said truly; since the antipathy 
of the Rhegines towards Dionysius was of old stand- 
ing, traceable to his enslavement of Naxos and 
Katana, if not to causes yet earlier—though the 
statement of Phyton may very probably be true, 
that Dionysius had tried to bribe him to betray 
Rhegium (as the generals of Naxos and Katana 
had been bribed to betray their respective cities), 
and was incensed beyond measure at finding the 
proposition repelled. The Hellenic war-practice 
was in itself sufficiently cruel. Both Athenians and 
Lacedemonians put to death prisoners of war by 
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wholesale, after the capture of Melos, after the 
battle of ASgospotami, and elsewhere. But to make 
death worse than death by a deliberate and pro- 
tracted tissue of tortures and indignities, is not 
Hellenic ; itis Carthaginian and Asiatic. Dionysius 
had shown himself better than a Greek when he 
released without ransom the Krotoniate prisoners 
captured at the battle of Kaulonia; but he became 
far worse than a Greek, and worse even than his 
own mercenaries, when he heaped aggravated suf: 
fering, beyond the simple death-warrant, on the 
heads of Phyton and his kindred. 

Dionysius caused the city of Rhegium to be de- 
stroyed' or dismantled. Probably he made over 
the lands to Lokri, like those of Kaulonia and Hip- 
ponium. The free Rhegine citizens had all beer 
transported to Syracuse for sale ; and those who 
were fortunate enough to save their liberty by pro- 
viding the stipulated ransom, would not be allowed 
to come back to their native soil. If Dionysius 
was so zealous in enriching the Lokrians, as to 
transfer to them two other neighbouring town- 
domains, ayainst the inhabitants of which he had 
no peculiar hatred—much more would he be dis- 
posed to make the like transfer of the Rhegine 
territory, whereby he would gratify at once his 
antipathy to the one state and his partiality to the 
other. It is true that Rhegium did not permanently 
continue incorporated with Lokri; but neither did 
Kaulonia nor Hipponium. The maintenance of all 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 258. ἐπιφανῆ δ᾽ οὖν πόλιν οὖσαν ...... κατασκάψαι 
Διονύσιον, ὅς. 
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the three transfers depended on the ascendency of 
Dionysius and his dynasty; but for the time im- 
mediately succeeding the capture of Rhegium, the 
Lokrians became masters of the Rhegine territory 
as well as of the two other townships, and thus 
possessed all the Calabrian peninsula south of the 
Gulf of Squillace. To the Italiot Greeks generally, 
these victories of Dionysius were fatally ruinous, be- 
cause the political union formed among then, for 
the purpose of resisting the pressure of the Lucanians 
from the interior, was overthrown, leaving each city 
to its own weakness and isolation’. 

The year 387, in which Rhegium surrendered, 
was also distinguished for two other memorable 
events ; the general peace in Central Greece under 
the dictation of Persia and Sparta, commonly called 
the peace of Antalkidas ; and the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls’. 

The two great ascendent powers in the Gre- 
cian world were now, Sparta in Peloponnesus, and 
Dionysius in Sicily; each respectively fortified by 
alliance with the other. I have already in a former 
chapter® described the position of Sparta after 
the peace of Antalkidas; how greatly she gained 
by making herself the champion of that Persian 
rescript—and how she purchased, by surrendering 
the Asiatic Greeks to Artaxerxes, an empire on 
land equal to that which she had enjoyed before 
the defeat of Knidus, though without recovering 
the maritime empire forfeited by that defeat. 


i Polybius, ll. 39, 67. 3 Polybius, ὶ. 6. 
Chap. LXXVI. Vol. Χ. 
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To this great imperial state, Dionysius in the 
west formed a suitable counterpart. His recent 
victories in Southern Italy had already raised his 
power toa magnitude transcending all the far-famed 
recollections of Gelon; but he now still farther ex- 
tended it by sending an expedition against Kroton. 
This city, the largest in Magna Grecia, fell under 
his power ; and hesucceeded in capturing, by surprise 
or bribery, even its.strong citadel, on a rock over- 
hanging the sea’. He seems also to have advanced 
yet farther with his fleet to attack Thurii; which 
city owed its preservation solely to the violence 
of the north winds. He plundered the temple of 
Héré near Cape Lakinium, in the domain of Kroton. 
Among the ornaments of this temple was one of 
pre-eminent beauty and celebrity, which at the 
periodical festivals was exhibited to admiring spec- 
tators ; a robe wrought with the greatest skill, and 
decorated in the most costly manner, the votive 
offering of aSybarite named Alkimenes. Dionysius 
sold this robe to the Carthaginians. It long remained 
as one of the permanent religious ornaments of their 
city, being probably dedicated to the honour of 
those Hellenic Deities recently introduced for wor- 


1 Livy has preserved the mention of this important acquisition of 
Dionysius (xxiv. 3). 

‘‘Sed arx Crotonis, und parte imminens mari, alter& vergente in 
agrum, situ tantum naturali quondam munita, postea et muro cincta 
est, qua per aversas rupes ab Dionysio Siciliz tyranno per dolum fuerat 

ta.’ 

o Sustin also (xx. 5) mentions the attack of Dionysius upon Kroton. 

We may, with tolerable certainty, refer the capture to the present 
part of the career of Dionysius. 

See also lian, V. H. xi. 61. 
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ship; whom (as I have before stated) the Cartha- 
ginians were about this time peculiarly anxious to 
propitiate, in hopes of averting or alleviating the 
frightful pestilences wherewith they had been so 
often smitten. ‘They purchased the robe from Dio- 
nysius at the prodigious price of -120 talents, or 
about 27,600/. sterling'. Incredible as this sum 


" may appear, we must recollect that the honour done 
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to the new Gods would be mainly estimated accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the sum laid out. As the 
Carthaginians would probably think no price too 
great to transfer an unrivalled vestment from the 
wardrobe of the Lakinian Héré to the newly-esta- 
blished temple and worship of Démétér and Perse- 
phoné in their city—so we may be sure that the 
loss of such an ornament, and the spoliation of the 
holy place, would deeply humiliate the Krotoniates, 
and with them the crowd of Italiot Greeks who fre- 
quented the Lakinian festivals. 

Thus master of the important city of Kroton, 
with a citadel near the sea capable of being held by 
a separate garrison, Dionysius divested the inhabit- 
ants of their southern possession of Skylletium, 
which he made over to aggrandize yet farther the 
town of Lokri*. Whether he pushed his conquests 
farther along the Tarentine Gulf so as to acquire 
the like hold on Thurii or Metapontum, we cannot 
say. But both of them must have been overawed 


} Aristotel. Auscult. Mirab. 5. 96; Athenzus, xii. p. 541; Diodor. 
xiv. 77. 
Polemon specified ‘this costly robe, in his work Περὶ τῶν ἐν Καρχηδόνι 


3 Strabo, vi. p. 261. 
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by the rapid extension and near approach of his 
power ; especially Thurii, not yet recovered from 
her disastrous defeat by the Lucanians. 

Profiting by his maritime command of the Gulf, 
Dionysius was enabled to enlarge his ambitious views 
even to distant ultramarine enterprises. To escape 
from his long arm, Syracusan exiles were obliged 
to flee to a greater distance, and one of their divi- 
sions either founded, or was admitted into, the city 
of Ancona, high up the Adriatic Gulf’. On the 
other side of that Gulf, in vicinity and alliance 
with the Illyrian tribes, Dionysius on his part 
sent a fleet, and established more than one settle- 
ment. To these schemes he was prompted by 
a dispossessed prince of the Epirotic Molossians, 
named Alketas, who, residing at Syracuse as an 
exile, had gained his confidence. He founded the 
town of Lissus (now Alessio) on the Illyrian coast, 
considerably north of Epidamnus; and he assisted 
the Parians in their plantation of two Grecian set- 
tlements, in sites still farther northward up the 
Adriatic Gulf—the islands of Issa and Pharos. His 
admiral at Lissus defeated the neighbouring Illyrian 
coast-boats, which harassed these newly-settled 
Parians ; but with the Illyrian tribes near to Lissus, 
he maintained an intimate alliance, and even fur- 
nished a large number of them with Grecian pauo- 
plies. It is affirmed to have been the purpose of 
Dionysius and Alketas to employ these warlike 

1 Strabo, v. p. 241. It would seem that the two maritime towns, 
said to have been founded on the coast of Apulia on the Adriatic by 
Dionysius the younger during the first years of his reign—according to 


Diodorus (xvi. 5)—must have been really founded by the elder Diony- 
sius, near about the time to which we have now reached. 
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barbarians, first in invading Epirus and restoring 
Alketas to his Molossian principality ; next in pil- 
laging the wealthy temple of Delphi—a scheme far- 
reaching, yet not impracticable, and capable of 
being seconded by a Syracusan fleet, if circum- 
stances favoured its execution. The invasion of 
Epirus was accomplished, and the Molossians were 


-defeated in a bloody battle, wherein 15,000 of them 


are said to have been slain. But the ulterior pro- 
jects against Delphi were arrested by the interven- 
tion of Sparta, who sent a force to the spot and 
prevented all farther march southward'. Alketas 
however seems to have remained prince of a por- 
tion of Epirus, in the territory nearly opposite to 
Korkyra; where we have already recognised him, 
in a former chapter, as having become the dependent 
of Jason of Pherz in Thessaly. 

Another enterprise undertaken by Dionysius 
about this time was a maritime expedition along 
the coasts of Latium, Etruria, and Corsica; partly 
under colour of repressing the piracies committed 
from their maritime cities ; but partly also, for the 
purpose of pillaging the rich and holy temple of 
Leukothea, at Agylla or its sea-port Pyrgi. In 
this he succeeded, stripping it of money and pre- 
cious ornaments to the amount of 1000 talents. 
The Agylleans came forth to defend their temple, 
but were completely worsted, and lost so much 
both in plunder and in prisoners, that Dionysius, 
after returning to Syracuse and selling the prisoners, 
obtained an additional profit of 500 talents®. 


1 Diodor. xv. 13, 14. 
2 Diodor xy. 14; Strabo, v. p. 226; Serviusad Virgil. Eneid. x. 184. 
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Such was the military celebrity now attained by 
Dionysius’, that the Gauls from Northern Italy, 
who had recently sacked Rome, sent to proffer their 
alliance and aid. He accepted the proposition ; 
from whence perhaps the Gallic mercenaries whom 
we afterwards find in his service as mercenaries, 
may take their date. His long.arms now reached 
from Lissus on one side to Agylla on the other. 
Master of most of Sicily and much of Southern 
Italy, as well as of the most powerful standing 
army in Greece—the unscrupulous plunderer of the 
holiest temples everywhere*—he inspired much 
terror and dislike throughout Central Greece. He 
was the more vulnerable to this sentiment, as he 
was not only a triumphant prince, but also a tragic 
poet ; competitor, as such, for that applause and 
admiration which no force can extort. Since 
none of his tragedies have been preserved, we can 
form no judgement of our own respecting them. 
Yet when we learn that he had stood second or 
third, and that one of his compositions gained even 
the first prize at the Lenean festival at Athens’, 
in 368-367 3s.c.—the favourable judgement of an 
Athenian audience affords good reason for pre- 
suming that his poetical talents were considerable. 


1 Justin, xx. 5; Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 20. 

3 See Pseudo-Aristotel. CEconomic. ii. 20-41; Cicero, De Natur. 
Deor. iii. 34, 82, 85: in which passages, however, there must be seve- 
ral incorrect assertions as to the actual temples pillaged ; for Dionysius 
could not have been in Peloponnesns to rob the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, or of Aesculapius at Eptdaurus. 

Atheneus (xv. p. 693) recounts an anecdote that Dionysius plundered 
the temple of Asculapius at Syracuse of a valuable golden table; which 
is far more probable. 

δ Diodor. xv. 74. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 
367 B.c. 
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During the years immediately succeeding 387 B.c., 
however, Dionysius the poet was not likely to re- 
ceive an impartial hearing anywhere. For while on 
the one hand his own circle would applaud every 
word—on the other hand, a large proportion of in- 
dependent Greeks would be biassed against what 
they heard by their fear and hatred of the author. 
If we believed the anecdotes recounted by Diodorus, 
we should conclude not merely that the tragedies 
were contemptible compositions, but that the irri- 
tability of Dionysius in regard to criticism was ex- 
aggerated even to silly weakness. The dithyram- 
bic poet Philoxenus, a resident or visitor at Syra- 
cuse, after hearing one of these tragedies privately 
recited; was asked his. opinion. He gave an un- 
favourable opinion, for which he was sent to prison’: 
on the next day the intercession of friends procured 
his release, and he contrived afterwards, by delicate 
wit and double-meaning phrases, to express an in- 
offensive sentiment without openly compromising 
truth. At the Olympic festival of 388 B.c., Diony- 
sius had sent some of his compositions to Olym- 
pia, together with the best actors and chorists to 
recite them. But so contemptible were the poems 
(we are told), that in spite of every advantage of 
recitation, they were disgracefully hissed and ridi- 
culed ; moreover the actors in coming back to Sy- 
racuse were shipwrecked, and the crew of the ship 
ascribed all the suffering of their voyage to the bad- 
ness of the poems entrustedtothem. The flatterers 
of Dionysius, however (it is said), still continued to 


1 See a different version of the story about Philoxenus in Plutarch, 
De Fortun. Alexand. Magni, p. 334 C. 
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extol his genius, and to assure him that his ultimate 
success as a poet, though for a time interrupted by 
envy, was infallible ; which Dionysius believed, and 
continued to compose tragedies without being dis- 
heartened’. 

Amidst such malicious jests, circulated by witty 
men at the expense of the princely poet, we may 
trace some important matter of fact. Perhaps in 
the year 388 b.c., but certainly in the year 384 B.c. 
(both of them Olympic years), Dionysius sent tra- 
gedies to be recited, and chariots to run, before the 
crowd assembled in festival at Olympia. The year 
387 B.c. was a memorable year both in Central 
Greece and in Sicily. In the former, it was sig- 
nalised by the momentous peace of Antalkidas, 
which terminated a general war of eight years’ 
standing: in the latter, it marked the close of the 
Italian campaign of Dionysius, with the defeat and 
humiliation of Kroton and the other Italiot Greeks, 
and subversion of three Grecian cities,—Hippo- 
nium, Kaulonia, and Rhegium—the fate of the 
Rhegines having been characterised by incidents 
most pathetic and impressive. The first Olympic 
festival which occurred after 387 B.c. was accord- 
ingly a distinguished epoch. The two festivals im- 
mediately preceding (those of 392 B.c. and 388 B.c.) 
having been celebrated in the midst of a general war, 
had not been visited by a large proportion of the 
Hellenic body ; so that the next ensuing festival, the 
99th Olympiad in 384 B.c., was stamped with a 
peculiar character (like the 90th Olympiad* in 


! Diodor. xiv. 109; xv. 6. 
2 See Vol. VII. of this History, Ch. lv. p. 71 seqq. 
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420) n.c.) as bringing together in religious fraternity 
those who had long been separated'. To every 
ambitious Greek (as to Alkibiades in 420 B.c.) it 
was an object of unusual ambition to make indi-: 
vidual figure at such a festival. To Dionysius, the 
temptation was peculiarly seductive, since he was 
triumphant over all neighbouring enemies—at the 
pinnacle of his power—and disengaged from all war 
requiring his own personal command. Accordingly 
he sent thither his Thedry, or solemn legation for 
sacrifice, decked in the richest garments, furnished 
with abundant gold and silver plate, and provided 
with splendid tents to serve for their lodging on the 
sacred ground of Olympia. He farther sent several 
chariots. and-four to contend in the regular chariot 
races: and lastly, he also sent reciters and chorists, 
skilful as well as highly trained, to exhibit his own 
poetical compositions before such as were willing to 
hear them. We must remember that poetical reci- 
tation was not included in the formal programme 
of the festival. 
Feelings of Α]] this prodigious outfit, under the superin- 
the crowd . . . 
at thefe- tendence of Thearides, brother of Dionysius, was 
Dikon of exhibited with dazzling effect before the Olympic 
Kaulonia. crowd. No name stood so prominently and osten- 
tatiously before them as that of the despot of Sy- 
racuse. Every man, even from the most distant 
regions of Greece, was stimulated to inquire into 
his past exploits and character. There were pro- 
1 See above, in this work, Vol. X. Ch. Ixxvii. p. 104. I have already 
noticed the peculiarity of this Olympic festival of 384 B.c., in reference 
to the position and sentiment of the Grecks in Peloponnesus and Asia. 


I am now obliged to notice it again, in reference to the Greeks of Sicily 
and Italy—especially to Dionysius. ᾿ 
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bably many persons present, peculiarly forward in 
answering such inquiries—the numerous sufferers, 
from Italian and Sicilian Greece, whom his con- 
quests had thrown into exile; and their answers 
would be of a nature to raise the strongest antipathy 
against Dionysius. Besides the numerous depo- 
pulations and mutations of inhabitants which he 
had occasioned in Sicily, we have already seen that 
he had, within the last three years, extinguished 
three free Grecian communities—Rhegium, Kau- 
lonia, Hipponium ; transporting all the inhabitants 
of tiie two latter to Syracuse. In the case of Kau- 
lonia, an accidental circumstance occurred to im- 
press its recent extinction vividly upon the spec- 
tators, he runner who gained the great prize in 
the stadium, in 384 8B.c., was Dikon, a native of 
Kaulonia. He was a man pre-eminently swift of 
foot, celebrated as having gained previous victories 
in the stadium, and alwavs proclaimed (pursuant to 
custom) along with the title of his native city— 
‘‘ Dikon the Kauloniate.” To hear this well-known 


1 9» 


runner now proclaimed as ‘‘ Dikon the Syracusan’, 


' Diodor. xv. 14. Παρὰ δ᾽ ᾿Ηλείοις ᾿Ολυμπιὰς ἤχθη ἐννενηκόστη 
ἐννάτη (B.C. 384), καθ᾽ ἣν ἐνίκα στάδιον Δίκων Συρακούσιος. 

Pausanias, vi. 3, 5. Δίκων δὲ ὁ Καλλιμβρότον πέντε μὲν Πυθοῖ 
δρόμου νίκας, τρεῖς δὲ ἀνείλετο ᾿Ισθμίων, τεσσάρας δὲ ἐν Νεμέᾳ, καὶ 
᾿ολυμπιακὰς μίαν μὲν ἐν παισὶ, δύο δὲ ἄλλας ἀνδρῶν" καὶ οἱ καὶ ἀνδρίαν- 
τες ἴσοι ταῖς νίκαις εἰσὶν ἐν ᾿οΟλυμπίᾳ᾽ παιδὶ μὲν δὴ ὄντι αὐτῷ Καυλω- 
νιάτῃ, καθάπερ γε καὶ ἦν, ὑπῆρξεν dvayopevOnvas τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ 
τούτου Συρακούσιον αὐτὸν ἀνηγόρευσεν ἐπὶ χρήμασι. 

Pausanias here states, that Dikon received a bribe to permit himself 
to be proclaimed as a Syracusan, and not as a Kauloniate. Such cor- 
ruption did occasionally take place (compare another case of similar 
bribery, attempted by Syracusan envoys, Pausan. vi. 2, 4), prompted 
by the vanity of the Grecian cities to appropriate to themselves the 
celebrity of a distinguished victor at Olympia. But in this instance, 
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gave painful publicity to the fact, that the free 
community of Kaulonia no longer existed,—and to 
the absorptions of Grecian freedom effected by 
Dionysius. 

In following the history of affairs in Central 
Greece, I have already dwelt upon the strong sen- 
timent excited among Grecian patriots by the peace 
of Antalkidas, wherein Sparta made herself the 
ostentatious champion and enforcer of a Persian 
rescript, purchased by surrendering the Asiatic 
Greeks to the Great King. It was natural that this 
emotion should manifest itself at the next ensuing 
Olympic festival in 384 B.c., wherein not only Spar- 
tans, Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians, but 
also Asiatic and Sicilian Greeks, were reunited after 
a long separation. The emotion found an eloquent 
spokesman in the orator Lysias. Descended from 
Syracusan ancestors, and once a citizen of Thurii', 
Lysias had peculiar grounds for sympathy with the 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks. He delivered a public 
harangue upon the actual state of political affairs, 
in which he dwelt upon the mournful present and 
upon the serious dangers of the future. ‘‘ The 
Grecian world (he said) is burning away at both 
extremities. Our eastern brethren have passed into 
slavery under the Great King, our western under 


the blame imputed to Dikon is more than he deserves. Kaulonia had 
been already depopulated and incorporated with Lokri; the inha- 
bitants being taken away to Syracuse and made Syracusan citizens 
(Diodor. xiv. 106). Dikon therefore could not have been proclaimed a 
Kauloniate, even had he desired it—when the city of Kaulonia no longer 
existed. The city was indeed afterwards re-established; and this cir- 
cumstance doubtless contributed to mislead Pausanias, who does not 
seem to have been aware of its temporary subversion by Dionysius. 
1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysid, p. 452, Reisk. 
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the despotism of Dionysius!. These two are the 
great potentates, both in naval force and in money, 
the real instruments of dominion?: if both of them 
combine, they will extinguish what remains of free- 
dom in Greece. They have been allowed to con- 
summate all this ruin unopposed, because of the 
past dissensions among the leading Grecian cities ; 
but it is now high time that these cities should 
unite cordially to oppose farther ruin. How can 
Sparta, our legitimate president, sit -still while the 
Hellenic world is on fire and consuming? The 
misfortunes of our ruined brethren ought to be to 
us as ourown. Let us not lie idle, waiting until 
Artaxerxes and Dionysius attack us with their 
united force: let us check their insolence at once, 
while it is yet in our power,” 

Unfortunately we possess but a scanty fragment 
of this emphatic harangue (a panegyrical harangue, 
in the ancient sense of the word) delivered at Olym- 
pia by Lysias. But we see the alarming picture 

1 Lysias, Fragm. Orat. 33. ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 52]. ὁρῶν οὕτως 
αἰσχρῶς διακειμένην τὴν “Ἑλλάδα, καὶ πολλὰ μὲν αὐτῆς ὄντα ὑπὸ τῷ 
βαρβάρῳ, πολλὰς δὲ πόλεις ὑπὸ τυράννων ἀναστάτους γεγενημένας. 

2 Lysias, Fr. Or. 33. 1.c. ἜἘπίστασθε δὲ, ὅτι ἡ μὲν ἀρχὴ τῶν κρα- 
τούντων τῆς θαλάττης, τῶν δὲ χρημάτων βασιλεὺς ταμίας" τὰ δὲ τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων σώματα τῶν δαπανᾶσθαι δυναμένων ναῦς δὲ πολλὰς αὐτὸς 
κέκτηται, πολλὰς δὲ ὁ τύραννος τῆς Σικελίας. 

8. Lysias, Orat. Frag. l.c. Θαυμάζω δὲ Λακεδαιμονίους πάντων μά- 
λιστα, τίνι ποτε γνώμῃ χρώμενοι, καιομένην τὴν Ἑλλάδα περιορῶσιν, 
ἡγεμόνες ὄντες τῶν "Ἑλλήνων, οὐκ ἀδίκως, &e. 

Οὐ γὰρ ἀλλοτρίας δεῖ τὰς τῶν ἀπολωλότων συμφορὰς νομίζειν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οἰκείας" οὐδ᾽ ἀναμεῖναι, ἕως ἂν én’ αὐτοὺς ἡμᾶς αἱ δυνάμεις 
ἀμφοτέρων ἔλθωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕως ἔτι ἔξεστι, τὴν τούτων ὕβριν 
κωλῦσαι. 


I give in the text the principal points of what remains out of this 
discourse of Lysias, without confining myself to the words. 
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of the time which he laboured to impress: Hellas 
already enslaved, both in the east and in the west, by 
the two greatest potentates of the age’, Artaxerxes 
and Dionysius—and now threatened in her centre 
by their combined efforts. To feel the full proba- 
bility of so gloomy an anticipation, we must recol- 
lect that only in the preceding year, Dionysius, 
already master of Sicily and of a considerable frac- 
tion of Italian Greece, had stretched his naval force 
across to Illyria, armed a host of Illyrian barba- 
rians, and sent them southward under Alketas 
against the Molossians, with the view of ultimately 
proceeding farther and pillaging the Delphian tem- 
ple. The Lacedzemonians had been obliged to send 
a force to arrest their progress*. No wonder then 
that Lysias should depict the despot of Syracuse as 
meditating ulterior projects against Central Greece ; 
and as an object not only of hatred for what he had 
done, but of terror for what he was about to do, in 
conjunction with the other great enemy from the 
east”. 


1 Diodor. xv. 23. of μέγιστοι τῶν τότε δυναστῶν, &c. 

2 Diodor. xv. 1. 

? Isokratcs holds similar language, both about the destructive con- 
quests of Dionysius, and the past sufferings and present danger of 
Hellas, in his Orat. IV. (Panegyric.), composed about 380 s.c., and 
(probably enough) read at the Olympic festival of that year (s. 197). 
ἴσως δ᾽ ἂν καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς εὐηθείας πολλοὶ καταγελάσειαν, εἰ δυστυχίαε 
ἀνδρῶν ὀδυροίμην ἐν τοιούτοις καιροῖς, ἐν οἷς ᾿Ιταλία μὲν ἀνάστατος 
γέγονε, Σικελία δὲ καταδεδούλωται (compare 8. 145), τοσαῦται δὲ πόλεις 
τοῖς βαρβάροις ἐκδέδονται, τὰ δὲ λοιτὰ μέρη τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐν τοῖς 
μεγίστοις κινδύνοις ἐστίν. 

Isokrates had addressed a letter to the elder Dionysius. He alludes 
briefly to it in his Orat. ad Philippum (Orat. v. s. 93), in terms which 
appear to indicate that it was bold and plain spoken (θρασύτερον τῶν 
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Of these two enemies, one (the Persian King) Lysies _ 
was out of reach. But the second—Dionysius— arent 


hearers to 
though not present in person, stood forth by his ‘y,‘he 
1 Syracusan 
envoys and appurtenances conspicuous even to legation at 
ostentation, beyond any man on the ground. His Olympia, as 


Thedry or solemn legation outshone every other by retribution 


the splendour of its tents and decorations: his cha- Dionysius. 
riots to run in the races were magnificent: his 
horses were of rare excellence, bred from the Vene- 
tian stock, imported out of the innermost depths of 
the Adriatic Gulf’: his poems, recited by the best 
artists in Greece, solicited applause—by excellent 
delivery and fine choric equipments, if not by su- 
perior intrinsic merit. Now the antipathy against 
Dionysius was not only aggravated by all this dis- 
play, contrasted with the wretchedness of impove- 
rished: exiles whom he had dispossessed—but was 
also furnished with something to strike at and vent 
itself upon. Of such opportunity for present ac- 
tion against a visible object, Lysias did not fail to 
avail himself. While he vehemently preached a 
crusade to dethrone Dionysius and liberate Sicily, 
he at the same time pointed to the gold and purple 
tent before them, rich and proud above all its fel- 
lows, which lodged the brother of the despot with 
his Syracusan legation. He exhorted his hearers 
to put forth at once an avenging hand, in partial 
retribution for the sufferings of free Greece, by 
plundering the tent which insulted them by its 
ἄλλων). The first letter, among the ten ascribed to Isokrates, purports 
to be a letter to Dionysius; but it scems rather (to judge by the last 
words) to be the preface of a letter about to follow. Nothing distinct 


can be made out from it as it now stands. 
1 Strabo, v. p. 212. 


\ 
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showy decorations. He adjured them to interfere 
and prevent the envoys of this impious despot 
from sacrificing or entering their chariots in the 
lists, or taking any part in the holy Pan-hellenic 
festival’. 

We cannot doubt that a large proportion of the 
spectators on the plain of Olympia felt with greater 
or less intensity the generous Pan-hellenic patriot- 
ism and indignation to which Lysias gave utter- 
ance. To what extent his hearers acted upon the 
unbecoming violence of his practical recommenda- 
tions—how far they actually laid hands on the 
tents, or tried to hinder the Syracusans from sacri- 
ficing, or impeded the bringing out of their chariots 
for the race—we are unable to say. We are told 
that some ventured to plunder the tents*: how 
much was effected we du not hear. It is certain 
that the superintending Eleian authorities would 


interfere most strenuously to check any such at- 


tempt at desecrating the festival, and to protect the 
Syracusan envoys in their tents, their regular sa- 
crifice, and their chariot-running. And it is far- 
ther certain, as far as our account goes, that the 
Syracusan chariots actually did run on the lists; 
because they were, though by various accidents, 


1 Dionys. Hal. p. 519. Jud. de Lysid. ᾿Εστὶ δή τις αὐτῷ πανηγυρικὸς 
Adyos, ἐν ᾧ πείθει τοὺς Ἕλληνας ......... ἐκβάλλειν Διονύσιον τὸν τυραννον 
τῆς ἀρχῆς, καὶ Σικελίαν ἐλευθερῶσαι, ἄρξασθαί τε τῆς ἐχθρᾶς αὐτίκα 
μάλα, διαρπάσαντας τὴν τοῦ τυράννου σκηνὴν χρυσῷ τε καὶ πορφύρᾳ καὶ 
ἄλλῳ πλούτῳ πολλῷ κεκοσμημένην, &e. 

Diodor. xiv. 109. Λυσίας... ... προετρέπετο τὰ πλήθη μὴ προσδέχε- 
σθαι τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἀγῶσι τοὺς ἐξ ἀσεβεστάτης τυραννίδος ἀπεσταλμένους 
θεωρούς. 

Compare Plutarch, Vit. x. Orator. p. 836 Ὁ. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 109. ὥστε τινας τολμῆσαι διαρπάζειν ras σκηνάς. 
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disgracefully unsuccessful, or overturned and broken 
In pieces’. 

To any one however who reflects on the Olympic 
festival, with all its solemnity and its competition 
for honours of various kinds, it will appear that the 
mere manifestation of so violent an antipathy, even 
though restrained from breaking out into act, would 
be sufficiently galling to the Syracusan envoys. 
But the case would be far worse, when the poems 
of Dionysius came to be recited. These were vo- 
lunteer manifestations, delivered (like the harangue 
of Lysias) before such persons as chose to come 
and hear ; not comprised in the regular solemnity, 
nor therefore under any peculiar protection by the 
Eleian authorities. Dionysius stood forward of his 
own accord to put himself upon his trial as a poet 
before the auditors. Here therefore the antipathy 
against the despot might be manifested by the most 
unreserved explosions. And when we are told that 
the badness of the poems® caused them to be re- 
ceived with opprobrious ridicule, in spite of the 
excellence of the recitation, it is easy to see that 
the hatred intended for the person of Dionysius was 
discharged upon his verses. Of course the hissers 
and hooters would make it clearly understood what 
they really meant, and would indulge in the full 
licence of heaping curses upon his name and acts. 
Neither the best reciters of Greece, nor the best 
poems even of Sophokles or Pindar, could have 
any chance against such predetermined antipathy. 
And the whole scene would end in the keenest 
disappointment and humiliation, inflicted upon the 


1 Diodor. xiv, 109. 3 Diodor. xiv. 109. 
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Syracusan envoys as well as upontheactors; being the 
only channel through which the retributive chastise- 
ment of Hellas could be made to reach the author. 

Though not present in person at Olympia, the 
despot felt the chastisement in his inmost soul. 
The mere narrative of what had passed plunged 
him into an agony of sorrow, which for some time 
seemed to grow worse by brooding on the scene, 
and at length drove him nearly mad. He was 
smitten with intolerable consciousness of the pro- 
found hatred borne towards him, even throughout 
a large portion of the distant and independent 
Hellenic world. He fancied that this hatred was 
shared by all around him, and suspected every one 
as plotting against his life. To such an excess of 
cruelty did this morbid excitement carry him, that 
he seized several of his best friends, under false 
accusations, or surmises, and caused them to be 
slain’. Even his brother Leptinés, and his ancient 
partisan Philistus, men who had devoted their lives 
first to his exaltation, and afterwards to his service, 
did not escape. Having given umbrage to him by 
an intermarriage between their families made with- 
out his privity, both were banished from Syracuse, 
and retired to Thurii in Italy, where they received 
that shelter and welcome which Leptinés had 
peculiarly merited by his conduct in the Lucanian 


1 Diodor. xv. 7. Ὁ δὲ Διονύσιος, ἀκούσας τὴν τῶν ποιημάτων Kara- 
φρόνησιν, ἐνέπεσεν εἰς ὑπερβολὴν λύπης. ᾿Αεὶ δὲ μᾶλλον τοῦ πάθους 
> ¢ U 4) é ‘ A) ἢ > “a 
ἐπίτασιν λαμβάνοντος, μανιωδὴς διάθεσις κάτεσχε τὴν Ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ φθονεῖν αὐτῷ φάσκων ἅπαντας, τοὺς φίλους ὑπώπτευεν ὡς ἐπιβου- 
λεύοντας' καὶ πέρας, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτο προῆλθε λύπης καὶ παρακοπῆς, ὥστε 
τῶν φίλων πολλοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ ψευδέσιν αἰτίαις ἀνελεῖν, οὐκ ὀλίγους δὲ καὶ 
ἐφυγάδευσεν' ἐν οἷς ἦν Φίλιστος, καὶ Λεπτίνης ὁ ἀδελφὸς, ὅζο. 
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war. The exile of Leptinés did not last longer than 
(apparently) about a year, after which Dionysius 
relented, recalled him, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage. But Philistus remained in banishment 
more than sixteen years ; not returning to Syracuse 
until after the death of Dionysius the elder, and the 
accession of Dionysius the younger’. 

Such was the memorable scene at the Olympic 
festival of 384 B.c., together with its effect upon 
the mind of Dionysius. Diodorus, while noticing 
all the facts, has cast an air of ridicule over them 
by recognising nothing except the vexation of Dio- 
nysius, at the ill success of his poem, as the cause 
of his mental suffering; and by referring to the 


' For the banishment, and the return, of Philistus and Leptinés 
compare Diodor. xv. 7, and Plutarch, Dion. c. 11. Probably it was 
on this occasion that Polyxenus, the brother-in-law of Dionysius, took 
flight as the only means of preserving his life (Plutarch, Dion. c. 21). 

Plutarch mentions the incident which offended Dionysius and caused 
both Philistus and Leptinés to be banished. Diodorus does not notice 
this incident; yet it is not irreconcileable with his narrative. Plutarch 
does not mention the banishment of Leptinés, but only that of Phi- 
listus. 

On the other hand, he affirms (and Nepos also, Dion. c. 3) that Phi- 
listus did not return until after the death of the elder Dionysius, while 
Diodorus states his return conjointly with that of Leptinés—not indi- 
cating any difference of time. Ilere I follow Plutarch’s statement as 
the more probable. 

There is however one point which is perplexing. Plutarch (Timoleon, 
ce. 15) animadverts upon a passage in the history of Philistus, wherein 
that historian had dwelt, with a pathos which Plutarch thinks childish 
and excessive, upun the melancholy condition of the daughters of Lep- 
tinés, “‘ who had fallen from the splendour of a court into a poor and 
mean condition.” How is this reconcileable with the fact stated by 
Diodorus, that Leptinés was recalled from exile by Dionysius after a 
short time, taken into favour again, and invested with command at the 
battle of Krouium, where he was slain? It seems difficult to believe 
that Philistus could have insisted with so much sympathy upon the pri- 
vations endured by the daughters of Leptinés, if the exile of the father 
had lasted only a short time. 


‘gal 
Dionysius. 
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years 388 Β.0. and 386 B.c., that which properly 
belongs to 384 B.c.' Now it is improbable, in the 


1 In a former chapter of this History (Vol. X. Ch. Ixxvii. p. 103), I 
have already shown grounds, derived from the circumstances of Central 
Greece and Persia, for referring the discourse of Lysias, just noticed, to 
Olympiad 99 or 384 B.c. I here add certain additional reasons, de- 
rived from what is said about Dionysius, towards the same conclusion. 

In xiv. 109, Diodorus describes the events of 388 B.c., the year of 
Olympiad 98, during which Dionysius was still engaged in war in Italy, 
besieging Rhegium. He says that Dionysius made unparalleled efforts 
to send a great display to this festival; a splendid Iegation with richly 
decorated tents, several fine chariots-and-four, and poems to be recited 
by the best actors. He states that Lysias the orator delivered a strong 
invective against him, exciting those who heard it to exclude the Syra- 
cusan despot from sacrificing, and to plunder the rich tents. He then 
details how the purposes of Dionysius failed miserably on every point ; 
the fine tents were assailed, the chariots all ran wrong or were broken, 
the poems were hissed, the ships returning to Syracuse were wrecked, 
&c. Yet in spite of this accumulation of misfortunes (he tells us) 
Dionysius was completely soothed by his flatterers (who told him that 
such envy always followed upon greatness), and did not desist from 
poetical efforts. 

Again, in xv. 6, 7, Diodorus describes the events of 386 p.c. Here 
he again tells us, that Dionysius, persevering in his poetical occupations, 
composed verses which were very indifferent—that he was angry with 
and punished Philoxenus and others who criticised them freely—that 
he sent some of these compositions to be recited at the Olympic festi- 
val, with the best actors and reciters—that the poems, in spite of these 
advantages, were despised and derided by the Olympic audience—that 
Dionysius was distressed by this repulse, even to anguish and madness, 
and to the various severities and cruelties against his friends which have 
been already mentioned in my text. 

Now upon this we must remark :— 

1. The year 386 B.c. is not an Olympic year. Accordingly, the pro- 
ceedings described by Diodorus in xv. 6, 7, all done by Dionysius after 
his hands were free from war, must be transferred to the next Olympic 
year, 384 B.c. The year in which Dionysius was so deeply stung by 
the events of Olympia, must therefore have been 384 B.c., or Olym- 
piad 99 (relating to 388 b.c.). 

2. Compare Diodor. xiv. 109 with xv. 7. In the first passage, Dio- 
nysius is represented as making the most prodigious efforts to display 
himself at Olympia in every way, by fine tents, chariots, poems, &c.— 
and also as having undergone the signal insult from the orator Lysias, 
with the most disgraceful failure in every way. Yet all this he is de- 
scribed to have borne with tolerable equanimity, being soothed by his 
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first place, that the poem of Dionysius,—him- 
self a man of ability and having every opportunity 
of profiting’ by good critics whom he had pur- 


flatterers. But, in xv. 7 (relating to 386 B.c., or more probably to 
384 B.c.) he is represented as having merely failed in respect to the 
effect of his poems; nothing whatever being said about display of any 
other kind, nor about an harangue from Lysias, nor insult to the envoys 
or the tents. Yet the simple repulse of the poems is on this occa- 
sion affirmed to have thrown Dionysius into a paroxysm of sorrow and 
madness. : 

Now if the great and insulting treatment, which Diodorus refers to 
388 B.c., could be borne patiently by Dionysius—how are we to believe 
that he was driven mad by the far less striking failure in 384 B.c.? 
Surely it stands to reason that the violent invective of Lysias and the 
profound humiliation of Dionysius, are parts of one and the same 
Olympic phenomenon ; the former as cause, or an essential part of the 
cause—the latter as effect. The facts will then read consistently and 
in proper harmony. As they now appear in Diodorus, there is no ra- 
tional explanation of the terrible suffering of Dionysius described in 
xv. 7; it appears like a comic exaggeration of reality. 

3. Again, the prodigious efforts and outlay, which Diodorus affirms 
Dionysius to have made in 388 B.c. for display at the Olympic games 
—come just at the time when Dionysius, being in the middle of his 
Italian war, could hardly have had either leisure or funds to devote so 
much to the other purpose; whereas at the next Olympic festival, or 
384 3.c., he was free from war, and had nothing to divert him from 
preparing with great efforts all the means of Olympic success. 

It appears to me that the facts which Diodorus has stated are nearly 
all correct, but that he has misdated them, referring to 388 B.c., or 
Olymp. 98—what properly belongs to 384 B.c., or Olymp. 99. Very 
possibly Dionysius may have sent one or more chariots to run in the 
former of the two Olympiads; but his signal efforts, with his insulting 
failure brought about partly by Lysias, belong to the latter. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus, to whom we owe the citation from 
the oration of Lysias, does not specify to which of the Olympiads it 
belongs. 

! Diodor. xv. 7. διὸ καὶ ποιήματα γράφειν ὑπεστήσατο μετὰ πολλῆς 
σπουδῆς, καὶ τοὺς ἐν τούτοις δόξαν ἔχοντας μετεπέμπετο, καὶ προτιμῶν 
αὐτοὺς συνδιέτριβε, καὶ τῶν ποιημάτων ἐπιστάτας καὶ διορθωτὰς 
εἶχεν. 

The Syracusan historian Athanis (or Athenis) had noticed some pe- 
culiar phrases which appeared in the verses of Dionysius: see Athe- 
news, ili. p. 98. 
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posely assembled around him—should have been 
so ridiculously bad as to disgust an impartial audi- 
ence: next, it is still more improbable that a simple 
poetical failure, though doubtless mortifying to him, 
should work with such fearful effect as to plunge 
him into anguish and madness. To unnerve thus 
violently a person like Dionysius—deeply stained 
with the great crimes of unscrupulous ambition, 
but remarkablyexempt from infirmities—some more 
powerful cause is required ; and that cause stands 
out conspicuously, when we conceive the full cir- 
cumstances of the Olympic festival of 384 5.c. He 
had accumulated for this occasion all the means of 
showing himself off, like Kroesus in his interview 
with Solon, as the most prosperous and powerful 
man in the Hellenic world'; means beyond the 
reach of any contemporary, and surpassing even 
. Hiero or Thero of former days, whose praises in 
the odes of Pindar he probably had in his mind. 
He counted, probably with good reason, that his 
splendid legation, chariots, and outfit of acting and 
recitation for the poems, would surpass everything 
else seen on the holy plain; and he fully expected 
such reward as the public were always glad to 
bestow on rich men who exhausted their purses in 
the recognised vein of Hellenic pious ostentation. 
In this high wrought state of expectation, what 
does Dionysius hear, by his messengers returning 
from the festival? That their mission had proved 


ἢ Thucyd. vi. 16. Οἱ yap “Ἕλληνες καὶ ὑπὲρ δύναμιν μείζω ἡμῶν τὴν 
πόλιν ἐνόμισαν, τῷ ἐμῷ διαπρεπεῖ τῆς ᾿θλυμπιάζε θεωρίας (speech οἵ 
Alkibiadés). 
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a total failure, and even worse than a failure; that 
the display had called forth none of the usual 
admiration, not because there were rivals on the 
ground equal or superior, but simply because ‘it 
came from him; that its very magnificence had 
operated to render the explosion of antipathy 
against him louder and more violent; that his 
tents in the sacred ground had been actually as- 
sailed, and that access to sacrifice, as well as to 
the matches, had been secured to him only by 
the interposition of authority. We learn indeed 
that his chariots failed in the field by unlucky acci- 
dents; but in the existing temper of the crowd, 
these very accidents would be seized as occasions 
for derisory cheering against him. To this we must 
add explosions of hatred, yet more furious, elicited 
by his poems, putting the reciters to utter shame. 
At the moment when Dionysius expected to hear. 
the account of an unparalleled triumph, he is thus 
informed, not merely of disappointment, but of 
insults to himself, direct and personal, the most 
poignant ever offered by Greeks to a Greek, amidst 
the holiest and most frequented ceremony of the 
Hellenic world’. Never in any other case do we 
read of public antipathy, against an individual, 

! See a striking passage in the discourse called Archidamus (Or. vi. 
8. 111, 112) of Isokrates, in which the Spartans are made to feel keenly 
their altered position after the defeat of Leuktra: especially the in- 
supportable pain of encountering, when they attended the Olympic fes- 
tival, slights or disparagement from the spectators, embittered by open 
taunts from the re-established Messenians—instead of the honour and 
reverence which they had become accustomed to expect. 

This may help us to form some estimate of the painful sentiment of 


Dionysius, when his envoys returned from the Olympic festival of 
384 B.c. 
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being carried to the pitch of desecrating by violence 
the majesty of the Olympic festival. 

Here then were the real and sufficient causes— 
not the mere ill-success of his poem—which pene- 
trated the soul of Dionysius, driving him into 
anguish and temporary madness. Though he had 
silenced the Vox Populi at Syracuse, not all his 
mercenaries, ships, and forts in Ortygia, could save 
him from feeling its force, when thus emphatically 
poured forth against him by the free-spoken crowd 
at Olympia. 

It was apparently shortly after the peace of 
387 B.c., that Dionysius received at Syracuse the 
visit of the philosopher Plato'. The latter—having 
come to Sicily on a voyage of inquiry and curiosity, 
especially to see Mount AStna—was introduced by 
his friends the philosophers of Tarentum to Dion, 
then a young man, resident at Syracuse, and bro- 


1 There are different statements about the precise year in which 
Plato was born: see Diogenes Laert. iii. |-6. The accounts fluctuate 
between 429 and 428 s.c.; and Hermodorus (ap. Diog. L. iii. 6) ap- 
pears to have put it in 427 B.c.: see Corsini, Fast. Attic. iii. p. 230; 
Ast. Platon’s Leben. p. 14. 

Plato (Epistol. vii. p. 324) states himself to have been about (σχεδὸν) 
forty years of age when he visited Sicily for the first time. If we 
accept as the date of his birth 428 B.c., he would be forty years of 
age in 388 B.C. 

It seems improbable that the conversation of Plato with Dion at 
Syracuse (which was continued sufficiently long to exercise a marked 
und permanent influence on the character of the latter), and his inter- 
views with Dionysius, should have taken place while Dionysius was 
carrying on the Italian war or the siege of Rhegium. I think that the 
date of the interview must be placed after the capture of Rhegium in 
387 B.c. And the expression of Plato (given in a letter written more 
than thirty years afterwards) about his own age, is not to be taken as 
excluding the supposition that he might have been forty-one or forty- 
two when he came to Syracuse. 

Athenzeus (xi. p. 507) mentions the visit of Plato. 
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ther of Aristomaché, the wife of Dionysius. Of 
Plato and Dion I shall speak more elsewhere : here 
I notice the philosopher only as illustrating the 
history and character of Dionysius. Dion, having 
been profoundly impressed with the conversation of 
Plato, prevailed upon Dionysius to invite and talk 
with him also. Plato discoursed eloquently upon 
justice and virtue, enforcing his doctrine that wicked 
men were inevitably miserable—that true happi- 
ness belonged only to the virtuous—and that despots 
could not lay claim to the merit of courage'. This 
meagre abstract does not at all enable us to follow 
the philosopher’s argument. But it is plain that 
he set forth his general views on social and politi- 
cal subjects with as much freedom and dignity of 
speech before Dionysius as before any simple citi- 
zen; and we are farther told, that the by-standers 
were greatly captivated by his manner and lan- 
guage. Not so the despot himself. After one or 
two repetitions of the like discourse, he became not 
merely averse to the doctrine, but hostile to the per- 
son, of Plato. According to the statement of Dio- 
dorus, he caused the philosopher to be seized, taken 
down to the Syracusan slave-market, and there put 
up for sale asa slave at the price of 20 mine ; which 
his friends subscribed to pay, and thus released 
him. According to Plutarch, Plato himself was 
anxious to depart, and was put by Dion aboard a 
trireme which was about to convey home the Lace- 
demonian envoy Pollis. But Dionysius secretly 
entreated Pollis to cause him to be slain on the 
voyage—or at least to sell him asa slave. Plato 
Δ Plutarch, Dion, c. 5. 
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was accordingly landed at Avgina, and there sold. 
He was purchased. or repurchased, by Annikeris of 
Kyréné, and sent back to Athens. This latter is 
the more probable story of the two; but it seems 
to be a certain fact that Plato was really sold, and 
became for a moment a slave’. 
That Dionysius should listen to the discourse of 
Plato with repugnance, not less decided than that 
which the Emperor Napoleon was wont to show 
towards ideologists—was an event naturally to be 
expected. But that, not satisfied with dismissing 
the philosopher, he should seek to kill, maltreat, 
or disgrace him, illustrates forcibly the vindictive 
and irritable elements of his character, and shows 
how little he was likely to respect the lives of thuse 
who stood in his way as political opponents. 
5.0. 387- Dionysius was at the same time occupied with new 
383. ; ΜᾺ ἣν τς 
New con. Constructions, military, civil, and religious, at Sy- 
structions YTacuse. He enlarged the fortifications of the city 
and i ts by adding a new line of wall, extending along the 
i eerdiced southern cliff of Epipole, from Euryalus to the 
racuse. = suburb called Neapolis ; which suburb was now, it 
would appear, surrounded by a separate wall of its 
own—or perhaps may have been so surrounded a 
few years earlier, though we know that it was un- 
fortified and open during the attack of Imilkon in 
396 B.c.% At the same time, probably, the fort at 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 5; Diodor. xv. 7; Diogen. Laert. iii. 17; Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Dion, c. 2. 

5 Diodor. xiv. 63. It was in the construction of these extensive 
fortifications, seemingly, that Dionysius demolished the chapel which 
had been erected by the Syracusans in honour of Dioklés (Diodor. 
xiii. 635). 


Serra di Falco (Antichita di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 107) thinks that Dio- 
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the Euryalus was enlarged and completed to the 
point of grandeur which its present remains indicate. 
The whole slope of Epipole became thus bordered 
and protected by fortifications, from its base at 
Achradina to its apex at Euryalus. And Syracuse 
now comprised five separately fortified portions,— 
Epipolz, Neapolis, Tyché, Achradina, and Ortygia; 
each portion having its own fortification, though 
the four first were included within the same outer 
walls. Syracuse thus became the largest fortified 
city in all Greece; larger even than Athens in its 
then existing state, though not so large as Athens 
had been during the Peloponnesian war, while the 
Phaleric wall was yet standing. 

Besides these extensive fortifications, Dionysius 
also enlarged the docks and arsenals so as to pro- 
vide accommodation for 200 men of war. He 
constructed spacious gymnasia on the banks of the 
river Anapus, without the city walls; and he further 
decorated the city with various new temples in 
honotr of different gods’. 

Such costly novelties added grandeur as well as 
security to Syracuse, and conferred imposing cele- 
brity on the despot himself. They were dictated 
by the same aspirations as had prompted his osten- 
tatious legation to Olympia in 384 B.c.; a legation 
nysius constructed only the northern wall up the cliff of Epipols, not 
the southern. This latter (in his opinion) was not constructed until 
the time of Hiero II. 

I dissent from him on this point. The passage here referred to in 
Diodorus affords to my mind sufficient evidence that the elder Diony- 
sius constructed both the southern wall of Epipole and the fortification 
of Neapolis. The same conclusion moreover appears to result from 


what we read of the proceedings of Dion and Timoleon afterwards. 
? Diodor. x¢¥. 13. 
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of which the result had been so untoward and into- 
lerable to his feelings. They were intended to 
console, and doubtless did in part console, the 
Syracusan people for the loss of their freedom. 
And they were further designed to serve as fuller 
preparations for the war against Carthage, which he 
was now bent upon renewing. He was obliged to 
look about for a pretext, since the Carthaginians 
had given him no just cause. But this, though an 
ageression, was a Pan-hellenic aggressian', calcu- 
lated to win for him the sympathies of ull Greeks, 
philosophers as well as the multitude. And as the 
war was begun in the year immediately succeeding 
the insult cast upon him at Olympia, we may 
ascribe it in part to a wish to perform exploits such 
as might rescue his name from the like opprobrium 
in future. 

The sum of 1500 talents, recently pillaged from 
the temple at Agylla?, enabled Dionysius to fit out 
a large army for his projected war. Entering into 
intrigues with some of the disaffected dependencies 
of Carthage in Sicily, he encouraged them to revolt, 
and received them into his alliance. The Cartha- 
ginians sent envoys to remonstrate, but could obtain 
no redress ; upon which they on their side prepared 
for war, accumulated a large force of hired foreign 
mercenaries ynder Magon, and contracted alliance 
with some of the Italiot Greeks hostile to Dionysius. 
Both parties distributed their forces so as to act 

' See Plato, Epist. vii. p. 333, 336—also some striking lines, ad- 
dressed by the poet Theokritus to Hiero IJ. despot at Syracuse in the 
succeeding century: Theokrit. xvi. 75-85. 


Dionysius—e(nres λαβεῖν πρόφασιν εὔλογον τοῦ πολέμου, &e. 
* Diodor. xv, 15. 


σ΄ς 
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partly in Sicily, partly in the adjoining peninsula 
of Italy; but the great stress of war fell on Sicily, 
where Dionysius and Magon both commanded in 
person. After several combats partial and inde- 
cisive, a general battle was joined at a place called 
Kabala. The contest was murderous, and the brave- 
ry great on both sides; but at length Dionysius 
gained a complete victory. Magon himself and 
10,000 men of his army were slain; 5000 were 
made prisoners; while the remainder were driven 
to retreat to a neighbouring eminence, strong, but 
destitute of water. They were forced to send en- 
voys entreating peace; which Dionysius consented 
to grant, but only on condition that every Car- 
thaginian should be immediately withdrawn from 
all the cities in the island, and that he should be 
reimbursed for the costs of the war’. 

The Carthaginian generals affected to accept the 
terms offered, but stated (what was probably the 
truth), that they could not pledge themselves for 
the execution of such terms, without assent from 
the authorities at home. They solicited a truce of a 
few days, to enable them to send thither for instruc- 
tions. Persuaded that they could not escape, Dio- 
nysius granted their request. Accounting the eman- 
cipation of Sicily from the Punic yoke to be already 
a fact accomplished, he triumphantly exalted him- 
self on a pedestal higher even than that of Gelon. 
But this very confidence threw him off his guard and 
proved ruinous to him; as it happened frequently 
in Grecian military proceedings. The defeated 
Carthaginian army gradually recovered their spirits. 


’ Diodor. xv. 15. 
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In place of the slain general Magon, who was buried 
with magnificence, his son was named commander ; 
a youth of extraordinary energy and ability, who so 
contrived to reassure and reorganise his troops, that 
when the truce expired, he was ready for a second 
battle. Probably the Syracusans were taken by 
surprise and not fully prepared. At least the for- 
tune of Dionysius had fled. In this second action, 
fought at a spot called Kronium, he underwent a 
terrible and ruinous defeat. His brother Leptinés, 
who commanded on one wing, was slain gallantly 
fighting; those around him were defeated ; while 
Dionysius himself, with his select troops on the 
other wing, had at first some advantage, but was at 
length beaten and driven back. The whole army 
fled in disorder to the camp, pursued with merciless 
vehemence by the Carthaginians, who, incensed by 
their previous defeat, neither gave quarter nor took 
prisoners. Fourteen thousand dead bodies, of the 
defeated Syracusan army, are said to have been 
picked up for burial; the rest were only preserved 
by night and by the shelter of their camp’. 
8.0. 383. Such was the signal victory—the salvation of the 
Hecon- army, perhaps even of Carthage herself—gained at 


cludes 


peace with Kronium by the youthful son of Magon. Imme- 
onterms diately after it, he retired to Panormus. His army 
very we probably had been too much enfeebled by the 


bimsewa former defeat to undertake farther offensive opera- 


tory west of tions; moreover he himself had as yet no regular 
the river 


Halykus i appointment as general. ‘The Carthaginian autho- 
surrend 

toCarthage: rities too had the prudence to seize this favourable 
he cove- 

nants to pay moment for making peace, and sent to Dionysius 
tribute to in: 

Carthage. Diodor. xv. 16, 17. 


~ \ 
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envoys with full powers. But Dionysius only ob- 
tained peace by large concessions ; giving up to 
Carthage Selinus with its territory, as well as half 
the Agrigentine territory—all that lay to the west 
of the river Halykus; and farther covenanting to 
pay to Carthage the sum of 1000 talents!. To 
these unfavourable conditions Dionysius was con- 
strained to subscribe; after having but a few days 
before required the Carthaginians to evacuate all 
Sicily, and pay the coets of the war. As it seems 
doubtful whether Dionysius would have so large a 
sum ready to pay down at once, we may reasonably 
presume that he would undertake to liquidate it by 
annual instalments. And we thus find confirmation 
of the memorable statement of Plato, that Dionysius 
became tributary to the Carthaginians*. 

Such are the painful gaps in Grecian history as 
it is transmitted to us, that we hear scarcely any- 
thing about Dionysius for thirteen years after the 
peace of 383-382 8.c. It seems that the Cartha- 
ginians (in 379 Β.0.) sent an armament to the 
southern portion of Italy for the purpose of re- 
establishing the town of Hipponium and its inha- 
bitants®. But their attention appears to have been 
withdrawn from this enterprise by the recurrence 
of previous misfortunes—fearful pestilence, and re- 
volt of their Libyan dependencies, which seriously 

1 Diodor. xv. 17. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 A. After reciting the advice which Dion 
and he had given to Dionysius the younger, he proceeds to say— ἔτοιμον 

ρ εἶναι, τούτων γενομένων, πολὺ μᾶλλον δουλώσασθαι Καρχηδονίους 
τῆς ἐπὶ Τέλωνος αὐτοῖς γενομένης δουλείας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ, ὥσπερ νῦν 


τοὐνάντιον, ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ φόρον ἐτάξατο φέρειν τοῖς βαρ- 


βάροιςε, δις. > Diodor. xv. 24. 
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threatened the safety of their city. Again, Diony- 
sius also, during one of these years, undertook some 
operations, of which a faint echo reaches us, in this 
same Italian peninsula (now Calabria Ultra). He 
projected a line of wall across the narrowest portion 
or isthmus of the peninsula, from the Gulf of Skyl- 
letium to that of Hipponium, so as to separate the 
territory of Lokri from the northern portion of Italy, 
and secure it completely to his own control. Pro- 
fessedly the wall was destined to repel the incur- 
sions of the Lucanians ; but in reality (we are told) 
Dionysius wished to cut off the connection between 
Lokri and the other Greeks in the Tarentine Gulf. 
These latter are said to have interposed from with- 
out, and prevented the execution of the scheme ; 
but its natural difficulties would be in themselves 
no small impediment, nor are we sure that the wall 
was even begun’. 

During this interval, momentous events (re- 
counted in my previous chapters) had occurred in 
Central Greece. In 382 3.c., the Spartans made 
themselves by fraud masters of Thebes, and placed 
ἃ permanent garrison in the Kadmeia. In 380 Β.ο., 
they put down the Olynthian confederacy, thus 
attaining the maximum of their power. But in 
379 B.c., there occurred the revolution at Thebes 
achieved by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, who ex- 
pelled the Lacedemonians from the Kadmeia. In- 
volved in a burdensome war against Thebes and 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 261; Pliny, H. N. ui. 10. The latter calls the isth- 
mus twenty miles broad, and says that Dionysius wished: (intercisam) 
to cut it through: Strabo says that he proposed to wall it across (δια- 
τειχίζειν), which is more probable. 
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Athens, together with other allies, the Lacedzemo- 
nians gradually lost ground, and had become much 


reduced before the peace of 371 3B.c., which left - 


them to contend with Thebes alone. Then came 
the fatal battle of Leuktra which prostrated their 
military ascendency altogether. These incidents 
have been already related at large in former chapters. 
Two years before the battle of Leuktra, Dionysius 
sent to the aid of the Lacedemonians at Korkyra 
a squadron of ten ships, all of which were captured 
by Iphikrates ; about three years after the battle, 
when the Thebans and their allies were pressing 
Sparta in Peloponnesus, he twice sent thither a 
military force of Gauls and Iberians to reinforce 
her army. But his troops neither stayed long, nor 
rendered any very conspicuous service’. 

In this year we hear of a fresh attack by Diony- 
sius against the Carthaginians. Observing that 
they had been lately much enfeebled by pestilence 
and by mutiny of their African subjects, he thought 
the opportunity favourable for trying to recover 
what the peace of 383 B.c. had obliged him to re- 
linquish. A false pretence being readily found, he 
invaded the Carthaginian possessions in the west of 
Sicily with a large land force of 30,000 foot, and 
3000 horse ; together with a fleet of 300 sail, and 
store ships in proportion. After ravaging much of 
the open territory of the Carthaginians, he suc- 
ceeded in mastering Selinus, Entella, and Eryx— 
and then laid siege to Lilybeum. This town, close 
to the western cape of Sicily*, appears to have 
arisen as a substitute for the neighbouring town of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 4, 33; vii. i. 20-28. Diodor. xv. 70. 
2 Diodor. xxii. p. 304. 
e 
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Motyé (of which we hear little more since its cap- 
ture by Dionysius in 396 B.c.), and to have become 
the principal Carthaginian’ station. He began to 
attack it by active siege and battering machines. 
But it was so numerously garrisoned, and so well 
defended, that he was forced to raise the siege and 
confine himself to blockade. His fleet kept the 
harbour guarded, so as to intercept supplies from 
Africa. Not long afterwards, however, he received 
intelligence that a fire had taken place in the port 
of Carthage whereby all her ships had been burnt. 
Being thus led to conceive that there was no 
longer any apprehension of naval attack from Car- 
thage, he withdrew his fleet from continuous watch 
off Lilybeum ; keeping 130 men of war near at 
hand, in the harbour of Eryx, and sending the 
remainder home to Syracuse. Of this incautious 
proceeding the Carthaginians took speedy advan- 
tage. The conflagration in their port had been 
much overstated. There still remained to them 
200 ships of war, which, after being equipped in 
silence, sailed across in the night to Eryx. Ap- 
pearing suddenly in the harbour, they attacked the 
Syracusan fleet completely by surprise; and suc- 
ceeded, without serious resistance, in capturing 
and towing off nearly all of them. After so capital 
an advantage, Lilybeeum became open to reinforce- 
ment and supplies by sea, so that Dionysius no 
longer thought it worth while to prosecute the 
blockade. On the approach of winter, both parties 
resumed the position which they had occupied before 
the recent movement’. 

The despot had thus gained nothing by again. 

1 Diodor. xv. 73; δι δ. 
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taking up arms, nor were the Sicilian dependencies 
of the Carthaginians at all cut down below that 
which they acquired by the treaty of 383 8.c. But 
he received (about January or February 367 B. c.) & 
news of a different species of success, which gave 
him hardly less satisfaction than a victory by land 


B.C. 368- 
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his tragedies had been rewarded with the first prize. 
A chorist who had been employed in the perform- 
ance—eager to convey the first intelligence of this 
success to Syracuse and to obtain the recompense 
which would naturally await the messenger—has- 
tened from Athens to Corinth, found a vessel just 
starting for Syracuse, and reached Syracuse by a 
straight course with the advantage of favourable 
winds. He was the first to communicate the news, 
and received the full reward of his diligence. Dio- 
nysius was overjoyed at the distinction conferred 
upon him; for though on former occasions he had 
obtained the second or third place in the Athenian 
competitions, he had never before been adjudged 
worthy of the first prize. Offering sacrifice to the 
Gods for the good news, he invited his friends to a 
splendid banquet, wherein he indulged in an un- 
usual measure of conviviality. But the joyous ex- 
citement, coupled with the effects of the wine, 
brought on an attack of fever, of which he shortly 
afterwards died, after a reign of 38 years’. 
Thirty-eight years, of a career so full of effort, 
adventure, and danger, as that of Dionysius, must 
have left a constitution sufficiently exhausted to give 
way easily before acute disease. Throughout this 
1 Diodor. xv. 74. 
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long period he had never spared himself. He was 
ἃ man of restless energy and activity, bodily as well 
as mental; always personally at the head of his 
troops in war—keeping a vigilant eye and a decisive 
hand upon all the details of his government at home 
—yet employing spare time (which Philip of Mace- 
don was surprised that he could find’) in composing 
tragedies of his own, to compete for prizes fairly 
adjudged. His personal bravery was conspicuous, 
and he was twice severely wounded in leading his 
soldiers to assault. His effective skill as an ambi- 
tious politician—his military resource as a com- 
mander—and the long-sighted care with which he 
provided implements of offence as well as of de- 
fence before undertaking war,—are remarkable 
features in his character. The Roman Scipio Afri- 
canus was wont to single out Dionysius and Aga- 
thokles (the history of the latter begins about fifty 
years after the death of the former), both of them 
despots of Syracuse, as the two Greeks of greatest 
ability for action known to him—men who com- 
bined, in the inost memorable degree, daring with 
sagacity®. This criticism, coming from an excel- 
lent judge, is borne out by the biography of both, 
so far as it comes to our knowledge. No other 
Greek can be pointed out, who, starting from a 
position humble and unpromising, raised himself to 
so lofty a pinnacle of dominion at home, achieved 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. 

2 Polyb. xv. 35. Διὸ καὶ Πόπλιον Σκιπίωνά φασι, τὸν πρῶτον καταπο- 
λεμήσαντα Καρχηδονίους, ἐρωτηθέντα, τίνας ὑπολαμβάνει πραγματικω- 
τάτους ἄνδρας γεγονέναι καὶ σὺν νῷ τολμηροτάτους, εἰπεῖν, τοὺς περὶ 
᾿Αγαθοκλέα καὶ Διονύσιον τοὺς Σικελιώτας. 
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such striking military exploits abroad, and pre- 
served his grandeur unimpaired throughout the 
whole of a long life. Dionysius boasted that he 
bequeathed to his son an empire fastened by ada- 
mantine chains’; so powerful was his mercenary 
force—so firm his position in Ortygia—so com- 
pletely had the Syracusans been broken in to sub- 
jection. There cannot be a better test of vigour 
and ability than the unexampled success with which 
Dionysius and Agathokles played the game of the 
despot, and to a certain extent that of the con- 
queror. Of the two, Dionysius was the most fa- 
voured by fortune. Both indeed profited by one 
auxiliary accident, which distinguished Syracuse 
from other Grecian cities ; the local speciality of 
Ortygia. That islet seemed expressly made to be 
garrisoned as a separate fortress,—apart from, as 
well as against, the rest of Syracuse,—having full 
command of the harbour, docks, naval force, and 
naval approach. But Dionysius had, besides, se- 
veral peculiar interventions of the Gods in his 
favour, sometimes at the most critical moments: 
such was the interpretation put by his enemies (and 
doubtless by his friends also) upon those repeated 
pestilences which smote the Carthaginian armies 
with a force far more deadly than the spear of the 
Syracusan hoplite. On four or five distinct occa- 
sions, during the life of Dionysius, we read of this 
unseen foe as destroying the Carthaginians both in 
Sicily and in Africa, but leaving the Syracusans 
untouched. Twice did it arrest the progress of 
Imilkon, when in the full career of victory ; once, 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. 
VOL. XI. F 
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after the capture of Gela and Kamarina—a second 
time, when, after his great naval victory off Katana, 
be bad brought his numerous host under the walls 
of Syracuse, and was actually master of the open 
suburb of Achradina. On both these occasions 
the pertilence made a complete revolution in the 
face: of the war; exalting Dionysius from impend- 
ing ruin, to assured safety in the one, and to un- 
mecasured triumph in the other. We are bound to 
allow for this good fortune (the like of which never 
Lefel Agathokles), when we contemplate the long 
prosperity of Dionysius’, and when we adopt, as in 
justice we must adopt, the panegyric of Scipio 
Africanus. 

The preceding chapter has detailed the means 
whereby Dionysius attained his prize, and kept it: 
those employed by Agathokles—analogous in spi- 
rit Hut of still darker colouring in the details—will 
appear hereafter. That Hermokrates—who had 
filled with credit the highest offices in the state and 
whom men had acquired the habit of following— 
should aspire to become despot, was no unusual 
phenomenon in Grecian politics; but that Diony- 
sius should aim at mounting the same ladder, 
seemed absurd or even insane—to use the phrase 
of Isokrates*. If, then, in spite of such disadvantage 
he succeeded in fastening round his countrymen, 


1 The example of Dionysius—his long career of success and quiet 
death—is among those cited by Cotta in Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii. 33, 
$1, 85) to refute the doctrine of Balbus, as to the providence of the 
gods and their moral government over human affairs. 

3 Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) 5. 73. Asovucins...... ἐπιθυμήσας povap- 
χίαε ἀλόγως καὶ μανικῶς, καὶ τολμήσας ἅπαντα πράττειν τὰ φέροντα 
πρὸς τὴν δύναμιν ταύτην, &e. 
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accustomed to a free constitution as their birth- 
right, those ““ adamantine chains”’ which they were 
well known to abhor—we may be sure that his plan 
of proceeding must have been dexterously chosen, 
and prosecuted with consummate perseverance and 
audacity ; but we may be also sure that it was ne- 
farious in the extreme. The machinery of fraud 
whereby the people were to be cheated into a tem- 
porary submission, 88. ἃ prelude to the machinery 
of force whereby such submission was to be perpe- 
tuated against their consent—was the stock in trade 
of Grecian usurpers. But seldom does it appear 
prefaced by more impudent calumnies, or worked 
out with a larger measure of violence and spolia- 
tion, than in the case of Dionysius. He was indeed 
powerfully seconded at the outset by the danger of 
Syracuse from the Carthaginian arms. But his 
scheme of usurpation, far from diminishing such 
danger, tended materially to increase it, by dis- 
uniting the city at so critical a moment. Diony- 
sius achieved nothing in his first enterprise for 
the relief of Gela and Kamarina. He was forced 
to retire with as much disgrace as those previous 
generals whom he had so bitterly vituperated ; and 
apparently even with greater disgrace—since ‘there 
are strong grounds for believing that he entered 
into traitorous collusion with the Carthaginians. 
The salvation of Syracuse, at that moment of peril, 
arose not from the energy or ability of Dionysius, 
but from the opportune epidemic which disabled 
Imilkon in the midst of a victorious career. 
Dionysius had not only talents to organise, and 
boldness to make good, a despotism more for- 
F 2 
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midable than anything known to contemporary 
Greeks, but also systematic prudence to keep it 
unimpaired for 38 years. He maintained carefully 
those two precautions which Thucydides specifies 
as the causes of permanence to the Athenian 
Hippias, under similar circumstances—intimidation 
over the citizens, and careful organization, with 
liberal pay among his mercenaries’. He was tem- 
perate in indulgences ; never led by any of his ap- 
petites into the commission of violence*. This 
abstinence contributed materially to prolong his 
life, since many a Grecian despot perished through 
desperate feelings of individual vengeance pro- 
voked by his outrages. With Dionysius, all other 
appetites were merged in the love of dominion, at 
home and abroad; and of money as a means of 
dominion. To the service of this master-passion 
all his energies were devoted, together with those 
vast military resources which an unscrupulous 
ability served both to accumulate and to recruit. 
How his treasury was supplied, with the large exi- 
gences continually pressing upon it, we are but little 


1 Thucyd. vi. 55. ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ πρότερον ξύνηθες, τοῖς μὲν πολίταις 
φοβερὸν, τοῖς δὲ ἐπικούροις ἀκριβὲς, πολλῷ τῷ περιόντι τοῦ ἀσφαλοῦς 
ἐκράτησε (Hippias). 

On the liberality of the elder Dionysius to his mercenaries, see an 
allusion in Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 A. 

The extension and improvement of engines for warlike purposes, under 
Dionysius, was noticed as a sort of epoch (Athenseus de Machinis ap. 
Mathemat. Veteres, ed. Paris. p. 3. 

3. Cornelius Nepos, De Regibus, c. 2. “ Dionysius prior, et manu fortis, 
et belli peritus fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime 
libidinosus, non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi 
singularis perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vite, quem ejus insidiatorem putaret.” 
To the same purpose Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20. 
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informed. We know however that his exactions 
from the Syracusans were exorbitant'; that he did 
not hesitate to strip the holiest temples; and that 
he left behind him a great reputation for ingenious 
tricks in extracting money from his subjects*. Be- 
sides the large garrison of foreign mercenaries by 
whom his orders were enforced, he maintained a 
regular body of spies, seemingly of both sexes, dis- 
seminated among the body of the citizens’. The 
vast quarry-prison of Syracuse was his work*. Both 
the vague general picture, and the fragmentary 
details which come before us, of his conduct to- 
wards the Syracusans, present to us nothing but an 
oppressive and extortionate tyrant, by whose fiat 
numberless victims perished ; more than 10,000 ac- 
cording to the general language of Plutarch®. He en- 
riched largely his younger brothers and auxiliaries ; 
among which latter, Hipparinus stood prominent, 
thus recovering a fortune equal to or larger than that 
which his profligacy had dissipated®. But we hear also 


δ Aristotel. Politic. v. 9, δ. 

3 Pseudo-Aristotel. Economic. ii. c. 21,42; Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
ni. 34, 83, 84; Valerius Maxim. i. 1. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A; Ari- 
stotel. Politic. v. 9,3. The titles of these spies— ai morayaryides καλού- 
pevac—as we read in Aristotle ; or of gorayoryeis—as we find in Plutarch 
—may perhaps both be correct. 

4 Cicero in Verrem, v. 55, 143. 

§ Plutarch, De Fortuna Alexandr. Magni, p.338 B. What were the 
crimes of Dionysius which Pausanias had read and describes by the 
general words Διονυσίου τὰ ἀνοσιώτατα---πὰ which he accuses Philistus 
of having intentionally omitted in his history—we cannot now tell 
(Pausan. i. 13, 2: compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 36). An author named 
Amyntianus, contemporary with Pausanias, and among those perused 
by Photius (Codex, 131), had composed parallel lives of Dionysius and 
the Emperor Domitian. 

4 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 A; Aristotel. Politic. v. 5, 6. 
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of acts of Dionysius, indicating a jealous and cruel 
temper, even towards near relatives. And it appears 
certain that he trusted no one, not even them!; that 
though in the field he was a perfectly brave man, yet 
his suspicion and timorous anxiety as to every one 
who approached his person, were carried to the most 
tormenting excess, and extended even to his wives, 
his brothers, his daughters. Afraid to admit any- 
one with a razor near to his face, he is said to have 
singed his own beard with a burning coal. Both 
his brother and his son were searched for con- 
cealed weapons, and even forced to change their 
clothes in the presence of his guards, before they 
were permitted to see him. An officer of the 
guards named Marsyas, having dreamt that he was 
assassinating Dionysius, was put to death for 
this dream, as proving that his waking thoughts 
must have been dwelling upon such a project. And 
it has already been mentioned that Dionysius put 
to death the mother of one of his wives, on sus- 
picion that she had by incantations brought about 
the barrenness of the other—as well as the sons of 
a Lokrian citizen named Aristeides, who had re- 
fused, with indignant expressions, to grant to him 
his daughter in marriage’. 

1 Plato, Epistol. vil. p. 332 Ὁ. Διονύσιος δὲ εἰς μίαν πόλιν ἀθροίσας 
πᾶσαν Σικελίαν ὑπὸ σοφίας, πιστεύων οὐδενὶ, μόγις ἐσώθη, δχε. 

This brief, but significant expression of Plato, attests the excessive 
mistrust which haunted Dionysius, as a general fact ; which is illus- 
trated by the anecdotes of Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. v. 20, 23; and De 
Officiis, ii. 7; Plutarch, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. xiv. 2. 

The well-known anecdote of Damoklés, and the sword which Diony- 
sius caused to be suspended over his head by a horsehair, in the midst 
of the enjoyments of the banquet, as an illustration how little was the 


value of grandeur in the midst of terror—is recounted by Cicero. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 6. 
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Such were the conditions of existence—perpetual 
mistrust, danger even from the nearest kindred, 
enmity both to and from every dignified freeman, 
and reliance only on armed barbarians or liberated 
slaves—which beset almost every Grecian despot, 
and from which the greatest despot of his age 
enjoyed no exemption. Though philosophers em- 
phatically insisted that such a man must be mise- 
rable’, yet Dionysius himself, as well as the great 
mass of admiring spectators, would probably feel 
that the necessities of his position were more than 
compensated by its awe-striking grandeur, and by 
the full satisfaction of ambitious dreams; subject 
indeed to poignant suffering when wounded in the 
tender point, and when reaping insult in place of 
admiration, at the memorable Olympic festival of 
384 B.c., above-described. But the Syracusans, over 
whom he ruled, enjoyed no such compensation for 
that which they sutfered from his tax-gatherers— 
from his garrison of Gauls, Iberians, and Campa- 
nians, in Ortygia—from-his spies——his prison-—and 
his executioners. 

Nor did Syracuse suffer alone. The reign of 
the elder Dionysius was desolating for the Hellenic 
population generally, both of Sicily and Italy. Sy- 
racuse became a great fortress, with vast military 
power in the hands of its governor, ‘‘ whose pa- 

! This sentiment, pronounced by Plato, Isokratés, Cicero, Seneca, 
Plutarch, &c., is nowhere so forcibly laid out as in the dialogue of Xe- 
nophon called Hiero—of which indeed it forms the text and theme. 
Whoever reads this picture of the position of a Grecian τύραννος, will 


see that it was scarcely possible for a man so placed to be other than a 
cruel and oppressive ruler. 
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licy' it was to pack all Sicily into it;”’ while the 
remaining free Hellenic communities were de- 
graded, enslaved, and half depopulated. On this 
topic, the mournful testimonies already cited from 
Lysias and Isokrates, are borne out by the letters 
of the eye-witness Plato. In his advice, given to 
the son and successor of Dionysius, Plato empha- 
tically presses upon him two points: first, as to 
the Syracusans, to transform his inherited oppress- 
ive despotisin into the rule of a king, governing 
gently and by fixed laws; next, to reconstitute and 
repeople, under free constitutions, the other Hel- 
lenic communities in Sicily, which at his accession 
had become nearly barbarised and half deserted*. 


1 See the citation from Plato, in a note immediately preceding. 

3 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 E. (to the younger Dionysius). Φασὶ δ᾽ 
οὐκ ὀλίγοι λέγειν oe πρός τινας τῶν παρά σε πρεσβευόντων, ws dpa σοῦ 
ποτὲ λέγοντος ἀκούσας ἐγὼ μέλλοντος τάς τε Ἑλληνίδας πόλεις ἐν 
Σικελίᾳ οἰκίζειν, καὶ Συρακουσίους ἐπικονφίσαι, τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἀντὶ τυραννίδος εἰς βασίλειαν μεταστήσαντα, ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα σὲ μέν τοτε διεκώ- 
λυσα, σοῦ σφόδρα προθυμουμένον, νῦν δὲ Δίωνα διδάσκοιμι δρᾷν αὐτὰ 
ταῦτα, καὶ τοῖς διανοήμασι τοῖς σοῖς τὴν σὴν ἀρχὴν ἀφαιρούμεθά σε. 

Ibid. p. 319 C. Μή με διάβαλλε λέγων, ὡς οὐκ εἴων σε πόλεις Ἕλλη- 
νίδας ἐῤῥούσας ὑπὸ βαρβάρων οἰκίζειν, οὐδὲ Συρακουσίους ἐπικουφίσαι 
οὐσοοοσον ὡς ἐγὼ μὲν ἐκέλενον, σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἤθελες πράττειν αὐτά. 

Again, see Epistol. vii. p. 331 F. 332 Β. 834 Ὁ. 336 A.-D.—and the 
brief notice given by Photius (Codex, 93) of the lost historical works of 
Arrian, respecting Dion and Timoleon. 

Epistol. viii. p. 357 A. (What Dion intended to do, had he not been 
prevented by death)—Kal pera ταῦτα Σικελίαν ἂν τὴν ἄλλην κατῴκισα, 
τοὺς μὲν βαρβάρους ἣν νῦν ἔχουσιν ἀφελόμενος, ὅσοι μὴ ὑπὲρ 
τῆς κοινῆς ἐλευθερίας διεπολέμησαν πρὸς τὴν τυραννίδα, τοὺς 
δ᾽ ἔμπροσθεν οἰκητὰς τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν τόπων εἰς ras ἀρχαίας 
καὶ πατρῴας οἰκήσεις κατοικίσας. Compare Plutarch, Timoleon, 
ς. 2. αἱ δὲ πλεῖσται πόλεις ὑπὸ βαρβάρων μιγάδων καὶ στρατιωτῶν 
ἀμίσθων κατείχοντο. 

The βάρβαροι to whom Plato alludes in this last passage, are not the 
Carthaginians (nune of whom could be expected to come in and. fight 
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The elder Dionysius had imported into Sicily 
large bodies of mercenaries, by means of whom 
he had gained his conquests, and for whom he 
had provided settlements at the cost of the sub- 
dued Hellenic cities. In Naxos, Katana, Leontini, 
and Messéné, the previous residents had been 
dispossessed and others substituted, out of Gal- 
lic and Iberian mercenaries. Communities thus 
transformed, with their former free citizens de- 
graded into dependence or exile, not only ceased 
to be purely Hellenic, but also became far less 
populous and flourishing. In like manner Dio- 
nysius had suppressed, and absorbed into Syracuse 
and Loukri, the once autonomous Grecian commu- 
nities of Rhegium, Hipponium, and Kaulonia, on 
the Italian side of the strait. In the inland regions 
of Italy, he had allied himself with the barbarous 
Lucanians ; who, even without his aid, were gain- 
ing ground and pressing hard upon the Italiot Greeks 
on the coast. 

If we examine the results of the warfare carried on 
by Dionysius against the Carthaginians, from the 
commencement to the end of his career, we shall 
observe, that he began by losing Gela and Kamarina, 
and that the peace by which he was enabled to 
preserve Syracuse itself, arose, not from any success 
of his own, but from the pestilence which ruined 


for the purpose of putting down the despotism at Syracuse), but the 
Campanian and other mercenaries provided for by the elder Dionysius 
on the lands of the extruded Greeks. These men would have the 
strongest interest in upholding the despotism, if the maintenance of 
their own properties was connected with it. Dion thought it prudent 
to cunciliate this powerful force by promising confirmation of their pro- 
perties to such of them as would act upon the side of freedom. 
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his enemies ; to say nothing about traitorous collu- 
sion with them, which [ have already remarked to 
have been the probable price of their guarantee to 
his dominion. His war against the Carthaginians 
in 397 Β.ο., was undertaken with much vigour, re- 
covered Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus, 
and promised the most decisive success. But pre- 
sently again the tide of fortune turned aginst him. 
He sustained capital defeats, and owed the safety 
of Syracuse, a second time, to nothing but the ter- 
rific pestilence which destroyed the army of Imilkon. 
A third time, in 383 B.c., Dionysius gratuitously 
renewed the war against Carthage. After brilliant 
success at first, he was again totally defeated, and 
forced to cede to Carthaye all the territory west of 
the river Halykus, besides paying a tribute. So 
that the exact difference between the Sicilian terri- 
tory of Carthage—as it stood at the beginning of 
his command and at the end of his reign—amounts 
to this: that at the earlier period it reached to 
the river Himera—at the later period only to the 
river Halykus. The intermediate space between 
the two comprehends Agrigentum with the greater 
part of its territory ; which represents therefore the 
extent of Hellenic soil rescued by Dionysius from 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ELDER 
DIONYSIUS—DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER—AND DION. 


Tue elder Dionysius, at the moment of his death, 
boasted of having left his dominion ‘“‘ fastened by 
chains of adamant ;”’ that is, sustained by a large 
body of mercenaries’, well trained and well paid— 
by impregnable fortifications in the islet of Ortygia— 
by 400 ships of war—by immense magazines of 
arms and military stores—and by established inti- 
midation over the minds of the Syracusans. These 
were really ‘‘ chains of adamant ’’—so long as there 
was a man like Dionysius to keep them in hand. 
But he left no successor competent to the task ; 
nor indeed an unobstructed succession. He had 
issue by two wives, whom he had married both at 
the same time, as has been already mentioned. By 
the Lokrian wife, Doris, he had his eldest son 
named Dionysius, and two others; by the Syracusan 
wife Aristomaché, daughter of Hipparinus, he had 
two sons, Hipparinus and Nyseus—and two 
daughters, Sophrosyné and Areté*. Dionysius the 


' Both Diodorus (xvi. 9) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 5) speak 
of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The former speaks of 400 ships of 
war; the latter, of 500. 

The numbers of foot and horse appear evidently exaggerated. Both 
authors must have copied from the same original ; possibly Ephorus. 

? Plutarch, Dion, c. 6; Theopompus, Fr. 204, ed. Didot. ap. Athe- 
neum, x. p. 435; Diodor. xvi..6; Cornel. Nepos (Dion, c. 1). 

The Scholiast on Plato’s fourth Epistle gives information respecting 
the personal relations and marriages of the elder Dionysius, not wholly 


ac. 367. 
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younger can hardly have been less than twenty-five 
years old at the death of his father and namesake. 
Hipparinus, the eldest son by the other wife, was 
considerably younger. Aristomaché his mother 
had long remained childless ; a fact which the elder 
Dionysius ascribed to incantations wrought by the 
mother of the Lokrian wife, and punished by 
putting to death the supposed sorceress’. 

The offspring of Aristomaché, though the younger 
brood of the two, derived considerable advantage 
from the presence and countenance of her brother 
Dion. Hipparinus, father of Dion and Aristomaché, 
had been the principal abettor of the elder Dionysius 
in his original usurpation, in order to retrieve his 
own fortune*, ruined by profligate expenditure. 
So completely had that object been accomplished, 
that his son Dion was now among the richest 
men in Syracuse”, possessing property estimated 
at above 100 talents (about 23,000/.). Dion was, 
agreeing with what is stated in the sixth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Dion. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c.3. The age of the younger Dionysius is nowhere 
positively specified. But in the year 356 8.c.—or 355 B.c., at the latest 
—he had a son, Apollokratés, old enough to be entrusted with the 
command of Ortygia, when he himself evacuated it for the first time 
(Plutarch, Dion, c. 37). We cannot suppose Apollokratés to have been 
less than sixteen years of age at the moment when he was entrusted 
with such a function, having his mother and sisters under his charge 
(c. 50). Apollokratés therefore must have been born at least as early 
as 3/2 B.c.; perhaps even earlier. Suppose Dionysius the younger to 
have been twenty years of age when Apollokratés was born; he would 
thus be in his twenty-fifth year in the beginning of 367 B.c., when Dio- 
nysius the elder died. The expressions of Plato, as to the youth of 
Dionysius the younger at that juncture, are not unsuitable to such 
an age. 
2 Aristotel. Polit. v. 5, 6 


3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 347 A. Compare the offer of Dion to main- 
tain fifty triremes at his own expense (Plutarch, Dion, ὁ. 6). 
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besides, son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, who had 
given his daughter Sophrosyné in marriage to his 
son (by a different mother) the younger Dionysius ; 
and his daughter Areté, first to his brother Thea- 
rides—next, on the death of Thearides, to Dion. 
As brother of Aristomaché, Dion was thus brother- 
in-law to the elder Dionysius, and uncle both to 
Areté his own wife and to Sophrosyné the wife of the 
younger Dionysius ; as husband of Areté, he was 
son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, and brother-in- 
law (as well as uncle) to the wife of the younger. 
Marriages between near relatives (excluding any 
such connection between uterine brother and sister) 
were usual in Greek manners. We cannot doubt 
that the despot accounted the harmony likely to be 
produced by such ties between the members of his 
two families and Dion, among the ‘‘ adamantine 
chains ”’ which held fast his dominion. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the per- 
sonal character of Dion was in itself marked and 
prominent. He was of an energetic temper, great 
bravery, and very considerable mental capacities. 
Though his nature was haughty and disdainful 
towards individuals, yet as to political communion, 
his ambition was by no means purely self-seeking 
and egoistic, like that of the elder Dionysius. 
Animated with vehement love of power, he was at 
the same time penetrated with that sense of regulated 
polity, and submission of individual will to fixed 
laws, which floated in the atmosphere of Grecian talk 
and literature, and stood so high in Grecian morality. 
He was moreover capable of acting with enthusiasm, 
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and braving every hazard in prosecution of his own 
convictions. 

Born about the year 408 s.c.', Dion was twenty- 
one years of age in 387 B.c., when the elder Diony- 
sius, having dismantled Rhegium and subdued 
Kroton, attained the maximum of his dominion, as 
master of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing 
high in the favour of his brother-in-law Dionysius, 
Dion doubtless took part in the wars whereby this 
large dominion had been acquired ; as well as in 
the life of indulgence and luxury which prevailed 
generally among wealthy Greeks in Sicily and Italy, 
and which to the Athenian Plato appeared alike 
surprising and repulsive*. That great philosopher 
visited Italy and Sicily about 387 B.c., as has been 
already mentioned. He was in acquaintance and 
fellowship with the school of philosophers called 
Pythagoreans ; the remnant of that Pythagorean 
brotherhood, who had once exercised so powerful a 
political influence over the cities of those regions— 
and who still enjoyed considerable reputation, even 
after complete political downfall, through individual 
ability and rank of the members, combined with 
habits of recluse study, mysticism, and attachment 
among themselves. With these Pythagoreans Dion 

? Dion was fifty-five years of age at the time of his death, in the 
fourth year after his departure from Peloponnesus (Cornelius Nepos, 
Dion, c. 10). 

His death took place seemingly about 354 B.c. He would thus be 
born about 408 B.c. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 Ὁ. ἔλθόντα δέ pe ὁ τάντῃ λεγόμενος αὖ 
Bios εὐδαίμων, ᾿Ιταλιωτικῶν re καὶ Συρακουσίων τραπεζῶν πλήρης, 


οὐδωμῆ οὐδαμῶς ἤρεσκε, δίς τε τῆς ἡμέρας ἐμπιμπλάμενον ζῆν καὶ 
μηδέποτε κοιμώμενον μόνον νύκτωρ, &c. 
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also, a young man of open mind and ardent aspira- 
tions, was naturally thrown into communication by 
the proceedings of the elder Dionysius in Italy’. 
Through them he came into intercourse with Plato, 
whose conversation made an epoch in his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententious 
brevity, and the mathematical researches, of the 
Pythagoreans, produced doubtless an imposing 
effect upon Dion ; just as Lysis, a member of that 
brotherhood, had acquired the attachment and in- 
fluenced the sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. 
But Plato’s power of working upon the minds of 
young men was far more impressive and irresistible. 
He possessed a large range of practical experience, 
a mastery of political and social topics, and a charm 
of eloquence, to which the Pythagoreans were 
strangers. The stirring effect of the Sokratic talk, 
as well as of the democratical atmosphere in which 
Plato had been brought up, had developed all the com- 
municative aptitude of his mind ; and great as that 
aptitude appears in his remaining dialogues, there 
is ground for believing that it was far greater in his 
conversation ; greater perhaps in 387 B.c., when he 

1 Cicero, De Finibus, v. 20; De Republic. i. 10. Jamblichus (Vit. 
Pythagoree, c. 199) calls Dion ἃ member of the Pythagorean brother- 
hood, which may be doubted ; but his assertion that Dion procured for 
Plato, though only by means of a large price (100 mine), the posses- 
sion of a book composed by the Pythagorean Philolaus, seems not im- 
probable. The ancient Pythagoreans wrote nothing. Philolaus (seem- 
ingly about contemporary with Sokrates) was the first Pythagorean who 
left any written memorial. That this book could only be obtained by 
the intervention of an influential Syracusan—and even by him only for 
a large price—is easy to believe. 

See the instructive Dissertation of Gruppe, Uber die Fragmente des 
Archytas und der alteren Pythagoreer, p. 24, 26, 48, &c. 
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was still mainly the Sokratic Plato—than it became 
in later days, after he had imbibed to a certain ex- 
tent the mysticism of these Pythagoreans!. Brought 
up as Dion‘had been at the court of Dionysius—ac- 
customed to see around him only slavish deference 
and luxurious enjoyment—unused to open speech 
or large philosophical discussion—he found in 
Plato a new man exhibited, and a new world opened 
before him. 

The conception of a free community — with 
correlative rights and duties belonging to every 
citizen, detertnined by laws and protected or en- 
forced by power emanating from the collective 
entity called the City—stood in the foreground of 
ordinary Grecian morality—reigned spontaneously 
in the bosoms of every Crrecian festival crowd—and 
had been partially imbibed by Dion, though not 
from his own personal experience, yet from teachers, 
sophists, and poets. This conception, essential 
and fundamental with philosophers as well as with 
the vulgar, was not merely set forth by Plato with 
commanding powers of speech, but also exalted with 
improvements and refinements into an ideal perfec- 
tion. Above all, it was based upon a strict, even 
an abstemious and ascetic, canon, as to individual 
enjoyment ; and upon a careful training both of 
mind and body, qualifying each man for the due 
performance of his duties as a citizen; a subject 
which Plato (as we see by his dialogues) did not 
simply propound with the direct enforcement of a 
preacher, but touched with the quickening and 


' See a remarkable passage, Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 F. 
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pungent effect, and reinforced with the copious 
practical illustrations, of Sokratic dialogue. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put 
forth with consummate efficacy, so the predisposition 
of the learner enabled it to take full effect. Dion 
became an altered man both in public sentiment 
and in individual behaviour. He recollected that 
twenty years before, his country Syracuse had been 
as free as Athens. He learnt to abhor the iniquity 
of the despotism by which her liberty had been 
overthrown, and by which subsequently the liberties 
of so many other Greeks in Italy and Sicily had 
been trodden down also. Ue was made to remark, 
that Sicily had been half-barbarized through the 
foreign mercenaries imported as the despot’s instru- 
ments. He conceived the sublime idea or dream 
of rectifying all this accumulation of wrong and 
suffering. It was his wish first to cleanse Syracuse 
from the blot of slavery, and to clothe her anew 
in the brightness and dignity of freedom; yet not 
with the view of restoring the popular government 
as it had stood prior to the usurpation, but of esta- 
blishing an improved constitutional polity, origi- 
nated by himself, with laws which should not only 
secure individual rights, but also educate and 
moralize the citizens’. ‘The function which he 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F. Δίωνα yap ἐγὼ σαφῶς οἶδα, ὡς οἷόν 
τε περὶ ἀνθρώπων ἄνθρωπον διϊσχυρίζεσθαι, ὅτι τὴν ἀρχὴν εἰ κάτεσχεν, 
ὡς οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἐπ᾽ ἄλλο γε σχῆμα τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐτράπετο, ἢ ἐπὶ τὸ---Συρα- 
κούσας μὲν πρῶτον, τὴν πατρίδα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ, ἐπεὶ τὴν δούλειαν αὐτῆς 
ἀπήλλαξε καὶ φᾳιδρύνας ἔλευθερίῳ ἐν σχήματι κατέστησε, τὸ μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἂν πάσῃ μηχάνῃ ἐκόσμησε νόμοις τοῖς προσήκουσί τε καὶ ἀρίστοις τοὺς 
πολίτας---τό τε ἐφεξῆς τούτοις προυθυμεῖτ᾽ ἂν πρᾶξαι. πᾶσαν Σικελίαν 
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imagined to himself, and which the conversation of 
Plato suggested, was not that of a despot like 
Dionysius, but that of a despotic legislator like 
Lykurgus', taking advantage of a momentary om- 
nipotence, conferred upon him by grateful citizens 
in a state of public confusion, to originate a good 
system; which, when once put in motion, would 
keep itself alive by fashioning the minds of the 
citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. After 
having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse, 
Dion promised to himself that he would employ 
Syracusan force, not in annihilating, but in re- 
creating, other free Hellenic communities through- 
out the island; expelling from thence all the bar- 
barians—both the imported mercenaries and the 
Carthaginians. 

Such were the hopes and projects which arose in 
the mind of the youthful Dion as he listened to 
Plato; hopes pregnant with future results which 
neither of them contemplated—and not unworthy 
of being compared with those enthusiastic aspi- 
rations which the young Spartan kings Agis and 
Kleomenes imbibed, a century afterwards, in part 
from the conversation of the philosopher Spherus*. 
Never before had Plato met with a pupil who so 
quickly apprehended, so profoundly meditated, or 
κατοικίζειν καὶ ἔλενθέραν ἀπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων ποιεῖν, τοὺς μὲν ἐκβάλλων, 
τοὺς δὲ χειρούμενος ῥᾷον ‘Iépwvos, &c. 

Compare the beginning of the same epistle, p. 324 A. 

1 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 320 F. (addressed to Dion). ...... ὡς οὖν ὑπὸ 
πάντων ὁρώμενος παρασκευάζου τόν τε Λυκούργον ἐκεῖνον ἀρχαῖον ἀπὸο- 
δείξων, καὶ τὸν Κῦρον καὶ εἴτις ἄλλος πώποτε ἔδοξεν ἤθει καὶ πολιτείᾳ 


διενεγκεῖν, δια. 
3 Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 2-11. 
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so passionately laid to heart, his lessons!. Inflamed 
with his newly communicated impulse towards 
philosophy, as the supreme guide and directress 
of virtuous conduct, Dion altered his habits of 
life ; exchanging the splendour and luxury of a 
Sicilian rich man for the simple fare and regulated 
application becoming avotary of the Academy. In 
this course he persisted without faltering, through- 
out all his residence at the court of Dionysius, in 
spite of the unpopularity contracted among his 
immediate companions. His enthusiasm even led 
him to believe, that the despot himself, unable to 
resist that persuasive tongue by which he had been 
himself converted, might be gently brought round 
into an employment of his mighty force for bene- 
ficent and reformatory purposes. Accordingly Dion, 
inviting Plato to Syracuse, procured for him an 
interview with Dionysius. How miserably the spe- 
culation failed, has been recounted in my last 
chapter. Instead of acquiring a new convert, the 
philosopher was fortunate in rescuing his own 
person, and in making good his returning footsteps 
out of that lion’s den, into which the improvident 
enthusiasm of his young friend had inveigled him. 

The harsh treatment of Plato by Dionysius was 
a painful, though salutary, warning to Dion. With- 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 327 A. Δίων μὲν yap δὴ μάλ᾽ εὐμαθὴς ὧν πρός 
τε τἄλλα, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς τότε ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λεγομένους λόγους, οὕτως ὀξέως 
ὑπήκουσε καὶ σφόδρα, ὡς οὐδεὶς πώποτε ὧν ἐγὼ προσέτυχον νέων, καὶ 
τὸν ἐπίλοιπον βίον ζῆν ἠθέλησε διαφερόντως τῶν πολλῶν ᾿Ιταλιωτῶν 
καὶ Σικελιωτῶν, ἀρετὴν περὶ πλείονος ἡδονῆς τῆς τε ἄλλης τρυφῆς 
«οιούμενος᾽ ὅθεν ἐπαχθέστερον τοῖς περὶ τὰ τυραννικὰ νόμιμα ζῶσιν ἐβίω, 
μέχρι τοῦ θανάτον τοῦ περὶ Διονύσιον γενομένον. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 4. ὡς πρῶτον ἐγεύσατο λόγου καὶ φιλοσοφίας 
ἡγεμονικῆς πρὸς ἀρετὴν, ἀνεφλέχθη τὴν ψυχὴν, &c. 9 

G 
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Dion main- Out sacrificing either his own convictions, or the 
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philosophical regularity of life which he had 
thought fit to adopt—he saw that patience was im- 
peratively necessary, and he so conducted himself 
as to maintain unabated the favour and confidence 
of Dionysius. Such a policy would probably be 
recommended to him even by Plato, in prospect of 
a better future. But it would be strenuously urged 
by the Pythagoreans of Southern Italy ; among 
whom was Archytas, distinguished not only as a 
mathematician and friend of Plato, but also as the 
chief political magistrate of Tarentum. To these 
men, who dwelt all within the reach’, if not under 
the dominion, of this formidable Syracusan despot, 
it would be an unspeakable advantage to have a 
friend like Dion near him, possessing his confidence, 
and serving as a shield to them against his dis- 
pleasure or interference. Dion so far surmounted 
his own unbending nature as to conduct himself 
towards Dionysius with skill and prudence. He 
was employed by the despot in several import- 
ant affaira, especially in embassies to Carthage, 
which he fulfilled well, especially with conspicuous 
credit for eloquence ; and also in the execution of 
various cruel orders, which his humanity secretly 
mitigated*. After the death of Thearides, Dionysius 
gave to Dion in marriage the widow Areté (his 


1 See the story in Jamblichus (Vit. Pythagoree, c. 189) of a company 
of Syracusan troops under Eurymenes the brother of Dion, sent to lay 
in ambuscade for some Pythagoreans between Tarentum and Meta- 
pontum. The story has not the air of truth; but the state of circum- 
stances, which it supposes, illustrates the relation between Dionysius 
and the cities in the Tarentine Gulf. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 5, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 1, 2. 
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daughter), and continued until the last to treat him 
with favour, accepting from him a freedom of cen- 
sure such as he would tolerate from no other 
adviser. 

During the many years which elapsed before the 
despot died, we cannot doubt that Dion found op- 
portunities of visiting Peloponnesus and Athens, for 
the great festivals and other purposes. He would 
thus keep up his friendship and philosophical com- 
munication with Plato. Being as he was minister 
and relative, and perhaps successor presumptive, of 
the most powerful prince in Greece, he would enjoy 
everywhere great importance, which would be en- 
hanced by his philosophy and eloquence. The Spar- 
tans, at that time the allies of Dionysius, conferred 
upon Dion the rare honour of a vote of citizen- 
ship’; and he received testimonies of respect from 
other cities also. Such honours tended to exalt 
his reputation at Syracuse; while the visits to 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 49. Respecting the rarity of the vote of 
Spartan citizenship, see a remarkuble passage of Herodotus, ix. 33-35. 

Plutarch states that the Spartans voted their citizenship to Dion 
during his exile, while he was in Peloponnesus after the year 367 B.c., 
at enmity with the younger Dionysius then despot of Syracuse ; whom 
(according to Plutarch) the Spartans took the risk of offending, in order 
that they might testify their extreme admiration for Dion. 

I cannot but think that Plutarch is mistaken as to the time of this 
grant. In and after 367 B.c., the Spartans were under great depres- 
sion, playing the losmg game against Thebes. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should be imprudent enough to alienate a valuable ally 
for the sake of gratuitously honouring an exile whom he hated and had 
banished. Whereas if we suppose the vote to have been passed during 
the lifetime of the elder Dionysius, it would count as a compliment to 
him as well as to Dion, and would thus be an act of political prudence 
as well as of genuine respect. Plutarch speaks as if he supposed that 
Dion was never in Peloponnesus until the time of his exile, which 1s, in 
my judgement, highly improbable. 
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Athens and the cities of Central Greece enlarged 
his knowledge both of politicians and philosophers. 

At length occurred the death of the elder Dio- 
nysius, occasioned by an unexpected attack of 
fever, after a few days’ illness. He had made no 
special announcement about his succession. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the physicians pronounced 
him to be in imminent danger, a competition arose 
between his two families: on the one hand Dio- 
nysius the younger, his son by the Lokrian wife 
Doris; on the other, his wife Aristomaché and 
her brother Dion, representing her children Hippa- 
rinus and Nyszus, then very young. Dion, wishing 
to obtain for these two youths either a partnership 
in the future power, or some other beneficial pro- 
vision, solicited leave to approach the bedside 
of the sick man. But the physicians refused to 
grant his request without apprising the younger 
Dionysius ; who, being resolved to prevent it, di- 
rected a soporific potion to be administered to his 
father, from the effects of which the latter never 
awoke so as to be able to see any one’. The inter- 
view with Dion being thus frustrated, and the father 
dying without giving any directions, Dionysius the 
younger succeeded as eldest son, without opposi- 
tion. He was presented to that which was called an 
assembly of the Syracusan people*, and delivered 
some conciliatory phrases, requesting them to con- 
tinue to him that good-will which they had so 
long shown to his father. Consent and acclama- 
tion were of course not wanting, to the new master 
of the troops, treasures, magazines, and fortifica- 
} Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c.2; Plutarch, Dion, c.6. 7 Diodor. xv. 74. 
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tions in Ortygia ; those ‘‘ adamantine chains” which 
were well known to dispense with the necessity of 
any real popular good-will. 

Dionysius II. (or the younger), then about 25 
years of age, was a young man of considerable 
natural capacity, and of quick and lively impulses’; 
but weak and vain in his character, given to trans- 
itory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute 
efforts to earn it. As yet he was wholly unprac- 
tised in serious business of any kind. He had 
neither seen military service nor mingled in the 
discussion of political measures ; having been stu- 
diously kept back from both, by the extreme jea- 
lousy of his father. His life had been passed in 
the palace or acropolis of Ortygia, amidst all the 
indulgences and luxuries belonging to a princely 
station, diversified with amateur carpenter’s work 
and turnery. However, the tastes of the father 
introduced among the guests at the palace a certain 
number of poets, reciters, musicians, &c., so that 
the younger Dionysius had contracted a relish for 
poetical literature, which opened his mind to gene- 
rous sentiments, and large conceptionsof excellence, 
more than any other portion of his very confined 
experience. To philosophy, to instructive conver- 
sation, to the exercise of reason, he was a stranger*. 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 338 E. Ὃ δὲ οὔτε ἄλλως ἐστὶν ἀφυὴς πρὸς 
τὴν τοῦ μανθάνειν δύναμιν, φιλότιμος δὲ θαυμαστῶς, ὅς. Compare 
p. 330 A. p. 328 Β.; also Epist. ui. p. 316 C. p. 317 E. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 7-9. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. ἐπειδὴ τὰ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ 
ξυνεβεβήκει οὕτως ἀνομιλήτῳ μὲν παιδείας, ἀνομιλήτῳ δὲ συνουσιῶν τῶν 
προσηκουσῶν, γεγονέναι, &c. 


B.c. 367. 
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But the very feebleness and indecision of his cha- 
racter presented him as impressible, perhaps im- 
proveable, by a strong wil] and influence brought 
to bear upon him from that quarter, at least as well 
as from any other. 

Such was the novice who suddenly stept into the 
place of the most energetic and powerful despot of 
the Grecian world. Dion—being as he was of ma- 
ture age, known service and experience, and full 
enjoyment of the confidence of the elder Dionysius, 
—might have probably raised material opposition to 
the younger. But he attempted no such thing. 
He acknowledged and supported the young prince 
with cordial sincerity, dropping altogether those 
views, whatever they were, on behalf of the children 
of Aristomaché, which had induced him to solicit 
the last interview with the sick man. While ex- 
erting himself to strengthen and facilitate the march 
of the government, he tried to gain influence and 
ascendency over the mind of the young Dionysius. 
At the first meeting of council which took place 
after the accession, Dion stood conspicuous not less 
for his earnest adhesion than for his dignified lan- 
guage and intelligent advice. The remaining coun- 
cillors—accustomed, under the self-determining de- 
spot who had just quitted the scene, to the simple 
function of hearing, applauding, and obeying, his 
directions—exhausted themselves in phrases and 
compliments, waiting to catch the tone of the young 
prince before they ventured to pronounce any de- 
cided opinion. But Dion, to whose freedom of 
speech even the elder Dionysius had partially sub- 
mitted, disdained all such tampering, entered at 
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once into a full review of the actual situation, and 
suggested the positive measures proper to be adopted. 
We cannot doubt that, in the transmission of an 
authority which had rested so much on the indivi- 
dual spirit of the former possessor, there were many 
precautions to be taken, especially in regard to the 
mercenary troops both at Syracuse and in the out- 
lying dependencies. All these necessities of the 
moment Dion set forth, together with suitable ad- 
vice. But the most serious of all the difficulties 
arose out of the war with Carthage still subsisting, 
which it was foreseen that the Carthaginians were 
likely to press more vigorously, calculating on the 
ill-assured tenure and inexperienced management 
of the new prince. This difficulty Dion took upon 
himself. If the council should think it wise to 
make peace, he engaged to go to Carthage and ne- 
gotiate peace—a task in which he had been more 
than once employed under the elder Dionysius. If, 
on the other hand, it were resolved to prosecute the 
war, he advised that imposing forces should be at 
once put in equipment, promising to furnish, out 
of his own large property, a sum sufficient for the 
outfit of fifty triremes’. 

The young Dionysius was not only profoundly 
impressed with the superior wisdom and suggestive 
resource of Dion, but alsu grateful for his generous 
offer of pecuniary as well as personal support*. In 
all probability Dion actually carried the offer into 
effect, for to a man of his disposition, money had 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. 
? Plutarch, Dion, c.7. ‘O pev οὖν Διονύσιος ὑπερφνῶς τὴν μεγαλοψυ- 
χίαν ἐθαύμασε καὶ τὴν προθυμίαν ἠγάπησεν. 
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little value except as a means of extending influence 
and acquiring reputation. The war with Carthage 
seems to have lasted at least throughout the next 
year’, and to have been terminated not long after- 
wards. But it never assumed those perilous pro- 
portions which had been contemplated by the coun- 
cil as probable. As a mere contingency, however, 
it was sufficient to inspire Dionysius with alarm, 
combined with the other exigences of his new 
situation. At first he was painfully conscious 
of his own inexperience; anxious about hazards 
which he now saw for the first time, and not merely 
open to advice, but eager and thankful for sugges- 
tions, from any quarter where he could place con- 
fidence. Dhon, identified by ancient connection as 
well as by marriage with the Dionysian family— 
trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, 
and surrounded with that accessory dignity which 
ascetic strictness of life usually confers in excess— 
presented every title to such confidence. And when 
he was found not only the most trustworthy, but 
the most frank and fearless, of counsellors, Diony- 
sius gladly yielded both to the measures which he 
advised and to the impulses which he inspired. 
Such was the political atmosphere of Syracuse 


1 Dionysius 11. was engaged at war at the time when Plato first 
visited him at Syracuse, within the year immediately after his accession 
(Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 317 A). We may reasonably presume that this 
was the war with Carthage. 

Compare Diodorus (xvi. 5), who mentions that the younger Diony- 
sius also carried on war for some little time, in a languid manner, against 
the Lucanians ; and that he founded two cities on the coast of Apulia 
in the Adriatic. I think it probable that these two last-mentioned 
foundations were acts of Dionysius I., not of Dionysius II. They were 
not likely to be undertaken by a young prince of backward disposition. 
at his first accession. 
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during the period immediately succeeding the new 
accession, while the splendid obsequies in honour 
of the departed Dionysius were being solemnized ; 
coupled with a funeral pile so elaborate as to con- 
fer celebrity on Timzeus the constructor—and com- 
memorated by architectural monuments, too grand 
to be permanent’, immediately outside of Ortygia, 
near the Regal Gates leading to that citadel. 
Among the popular measures, natural at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, the historian Philistus 
was recalled from exile*. He had been one of the 
oldest and most attached partisans of the elder Dio- 


' Tacitus, Histor. ii. 49. ‘‘ Othoni sepulcrum exstructum est, modi- 
cum, et mansurum.” 

A person named Timeus was immortalized as the constructor of the 
funeral pile: see Atheneus, v. p. 206. Both Gdller (Timei Fragm. 
95) and M. Didot (Timzi Fr. 126) have referred this passage to Ti- 
mzeus the historian, and have supposed it to relate to the description 
given by Timeus of the funeral-pile. But the passage in Atheneus 
eeems to me to indicate Timeus as the builder, not the describer, of 
this famous πυρά. 

It is he who is meant, probably, in the passage of Cicero (De Natura 
Deor. iii. 35)—(Dionysius) “in suo lectulo mortuus in Tympanidis 
rogum tllatus est, camque potestatem quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, 
quasi justam et legitimam hereditatis loco filio tradidit.”” This seems at 
least the best way of explaining a passage which perplexes the editors : 
see the note of Davis. 

2 Plutarch (De Exilio. p. 637) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) re- 
present that Philistus was recalled at the persuasion of the enemies of 
Dion, as a counterpoise and corrective to the ascendency of the latter 
ever Dionysius the younger. Though Philistus afterwards actually 
performed this part, I doubt whether such was the motive which caused 
him to be recalled. He seems to have come back before the obsequies 
of Dionysius the elder; that is, very early after the commencement of 
the new reign. Philistus had described, in his history, these obsequies 
in a manner so elahorate and copious, that this passage in his work ex- 
cited the special notice of the ancient critics (see Philisti Fragment. 42, 
ed. Didot; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 34). I venture to think that this 
proves him to have been present at the obsequies; which would of 
course be very impressive to him, since they were among the first things 

which he saw after his long exile. 
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nysius; by whom, however, he had at last been 
banished, and never afterwards forgiven. His re- 
call now seemed to promise a new and valuable 
assistant to the younger, whom it also presented as 
softening the rigorous proceedings of his father. In 
this respect, it would harmonise with the views of 
Dion, though Philistus afterwards became his great 
opponent. 

Dion tries § Dion was now both the prime minister, and the 


k , , 
upon the confidential monitor, of the young Dionysius. He 
Diouyeius, upheld the march of the government with undimi- 
fcr pei, ished energy, and was of greater political import- 


tical go- = ance than Dionysius himself. But success in this 
vernment, 


and mental Object was not the end for which Dion laboured. 

improve- . . 

ment. He neither wished to serve a despot, nor to become 
a despot himself. The moment was favourable for 
resuming that project which he had formerly im- 
bibed from Plato, and which, in spite of contemp- 
tuous disparagement by his former master, had 
ever since clung to him as the dream of his heart 
and life. To make Syracuse a free city, under a 
government, not of will, but of good laws, with 
himself as lawgiver in substance, if not in name 
—to enfranchise and re-plant the semi-barba- 
rised Hellenic cities in Sicily—and to expel the 
Carthaginians—were schemes to which he now 
again devoted himself with unabated enthusiasm. 
But he did not look to any other means of achie- 
ving them than the consent and initiative of Dio- 
nysius himself. The man who had been sanguine 
enough to think of working upon the iron soul of 
the father, was not likely to despair of shaping 
anew the more malleable metal of which the son 
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was composed. Accordingly, while lending to Dio- 
nysius his best service as minister, he also took up 
the Platonic profession, and tried to persuade him 
to reform both himself and his government. He 
endeavoured to awaken in him a relish for a better 
and nobler private conduct than that which pre- 
vailed among the luxurious companions around 
him. He dwelt with enthusiasm on the scientific 
aod soul-stirring conversation of Plato ; specimens' 
of which he either read aloud or repeated, exalting 
the hearer not only to a higher intellectual range, 
but also to the full majesty of mind requisite for 
ruling others with honour and improvement. He 
pointed out the unrivalled glory which Dionysius 
would acquire in the eyes of Greece, by consenting 
to employ his vast power, not as a despot working 
on the fears of subjects, but as a king enforcing 
temperance and justice, by his own paternal exam- 
ple as well as by good laws. He tried to show that 
Dionysius, after having liberated Syracuse, and 
enrolled himself as a king limited and responsible 
amidst grateful citizens, would have far more real 
force against the barbarians than at present®. 

Such were the new convictions which Dion tried 
to work into the mind of the young Dionysius, as a 
living faith and sentiment. Penetrated as he was 
with the Platonic idea—that nothing could be done 
for the improvement and happiness of mankind®, 
until philosophy and ruling power came together in 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 11. Ταῦτα πολλάκις τοῦ Δίωνος παραινοῦντος, 
καὶ τῶν λόγων τῶν Πλάτωνος ἔστιν οὕστινας ὑποσπείροντος, δία. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 10, 11; Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 C. 


3 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 A. p. 335 E.; Plato, Republic. vi. p. 499 
σ. Ὁ. 
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the same hands; but everything, if the two did 
so come together—he thought that he saw before 
him a chance of realizing the conjunction, in the 
case of the greatest among all Hellenic potentates. 
He already beheld in fancy his native country and 
fellow citizens liberated, moralised, ennobled, and 
conducted to happiness, without murder or perse- 
cution', simply by the well-meaning and instructed 
employment of power already organised. If ac- 
cident had thrown the despotism into the hands of 
Dion himself, at this period of his hfe, the Grecian 
world would probably have seen an experiment 
tried, as memorable and generous as any event re- 
corded in its history: what would have been its 
result, we cannot say. But it was enough to fire 
his inmost soul, to see himself separated from the 
experiment only by the necessity of persuading an 
impressible young man over whom he had much 
influence ; and for himself he was quite satisfied 
with the humbler position of nominal minister, but 
real originator and chief, in so noble an enterprise’. 
His persuasive powers, strengthened as they were 
by intense earnestness as well as by his imposing 
station and practical capacity, actually wrought a 
great effect upon Dionysius. The young man ap- 
peared animated with a strong desire of self-im- 
provement; and of qualifying himself for such a 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E. .....°0 δὴ καὶ νῦν εἰ διαπράξαιτο ἐν 
Διονυσίῳ ὡς ἐπεχείρησε, μεγάλας edmidas εἶχεν, ἄνευ σφαγῶν καὶ θανά- 
τῶν καὶ τῶν νῦν γεγονότων κακῶν, βίον ἂν εὐδαίμονα καὶ ἀληθινὸν ἐν 
sao] τῇ χώρᾳ κατασκευάσαι. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 Β. Ταὐτὸν πρὸς Δίωνα Συρακόσιοι τότε 
ὅπαθον, ὅπερ καὶ Διονύσιος, ὅτε αὐτὸν ἐπεχείρει παιδεύσας καὶ θρέψαφ 
βασιλέα τῆς ἀρχῆς ἄξιον, οὕτω κοινωνεῖν αὐτῷ τοῦ βίου παντός. 
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use of the powers of government as Dion depicted. 
He gave proof of the sincerity of his feeling by ex- 
pressing eagerness to see and converse with Plato, 
to whom he sent several personal messages, warmly 
requesting him to visit Syracuse’. 

This was precisely the first step which Dion had 
been labouring to bring about. He well knew, and 
had personally felt, the wonderful magic of Plato’s 
conversation when addressed to young men. To 
bring Plato to Syracuse, and to pour his eloquent 
language into the predisposed ears of Dionysius, 
appeared like realising the conjunction of philo- 
sophy and power. Accordingly he sent to Athens, 
along with the invitation from Dionysius, the most 
pressing and emphatic entreaties from himself. 
He represented the immense prize to be won— 
nothing less than the means of directing the action 
of an organised power, extending over all the Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily—provided only the mind of 
Dionysius could be thoroughly gained over. This 
(he said) was already half done ; not only Dionysius 
himself, but also his youthful half brothers of the 
other line, had been impressed with earnest mental 
aspirations, and longed to drink at the pure foun- 
tain of true philosophy. .Everything presaged 
complete success, such as would render them hearty 
and active proselytes, if Plato would only come 
forthwith—before hostile influences could have 
time to corrupt them—and devote to the task his 

1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E.; Plutarch, Dion, c. 11. ἔσχεν ἔρως τὸν 
Διονύσιον ὀξὺς καὶ περιμανὴς τῶν τε λόγων καὶ τῆς συνουσίας τοῦ Πλά- 
τωνος. Εὐθὺς οὖν ᾿Αθήναζε πολλὰ μὲν ἐφοίτα γράμματα παρὰ τοῦ 
Διονυσίον, πολλαὶ δ᾽ ἐπισκήψεις τοῦ Δίωνος, ἄλλαι δ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Ιταλίας παρὰ 
τῶν Πυθαγορικῶν, &c. 
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unrivalled art of penetrating the youthful mind. 
These hostile influences were indeed at work, and 
with great activity ; if victorious, they would not 
only defeat the project of Dion, but might even 
provoke his expulsion, or threaten his life. Could 
Plato, by declining the invitation, leave his devoted 
champion and apostle to fight so great a battle, 
alone and unassisted? What could Plato say for 
himself afterwards, if by declining to come, he not 
only let slip the greatest prospective victory which 
had ever been opened to philosophy, but also per- 
mitted the corruption of Dionysius and the ruin of 
Dion'? 

Such appeals, in themselves emphatic and touch- 
ing, reached Athens reinforced by solicitations, 
hardly less strenuous, from Archytas of Tarentum 
and the other Pythagorean philosophers in the south 
of Italy; to whose personal well-being, over and 
above the interests of philosophy, the character of 
the future Syracusan government was of capital 
importance. Plato was deeply agitated and em- 
barrassed. He was now 61 years of age. He en- 
joyed pre-eminent estimation, in the grove of Aka- 
démus near Athens, amidst admiring hearers from 
all parts of Greece. The Athenian democracy, if 
it accorded to him no influence on public affairs, 
neither molested him nor dimmed his intellectual 
glory. The proposed voyage to Syracuse carried 
him out of this enviable position into a new field of 
hazard and speculation ; brilliant indeed and flat- 
tering, beyond anything which had ever been ap- 
proached by philosophy, if it succeeded ; but fraught 

! Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328. 
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with disgrace, and even with danger to all concerned, 
if it failed. Plato had already seen the elder Dio- 
nysius surrounded by his walls and mercenaries in 
Ortygia, and had learnt by cruel experience the 
painful consequences of propounding philosophy to 
an intractable hearer, whose displeasure passed so 
readily into act. The sight of contemporary despots 
nearer home, such as Euphron of Sikyon and 
Alexander of Pherz, was by no means re-assuring ; 
nor could he reasonably stake his person and repu- 
tation on the chance, that the younger Dionysius 
might prove a glorious exception to the general 
rule. ‘To outweigh such scruples, he had indeed 
the positive and respectful invitation of Dionysius 
himself; which however would have passed for a 
transitory, though vehement, caprice on the part 
of a young prince, had it not been backed by the 
strong assurances of a mature man and valued 
friend like Dion. To these assurances, and to the 
shame which would be incurred by leaving Dion to 
fight the battle and incur the danger alone, Plato 
sacrificed his own grounds for hesitation. He went 
to Syracuse, less with the hope of succeeding in 
the intended conversion of Dionysius, than from 
the fear of hearing both himself and his philosophy 
taunted with confessed impotence—as fit only for 
the discussions of the school, shrinking from all 
application to practice, betraying the interest of his 
Pythagorean friends, and basely deserting that 
devoted champion who had half opened the door 
to him for triumphant admission’. 

? Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 328. Ταύτῃ μὲν τῇ διανοίᾳ καὶ τόλμη ἀπῇρα 
οἴκοθεν, οὐχ ἣ τινὲς ἐδόξαζον, ἀλλ᾽ αἰσχυνόμενος μὲν ἐμαυτὸν 

ΥΟΙ,. ΧΙ. Η 
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Such is the account which the philosopher gives 
of his own state of mind in going to Syracuse. At 
the same time, he intimates that his motives were 
differently interpreted by others’. And asthe account 
which we possess was written fifteen years after the 
event—when Dion had perished, when the Syra- 
cusan enterprise had realised nothing like what was 
expected, and when Plato looked back upon it with 
the utmost grief and aversion®, which must have 
poisoned the last three or four years of his life— 
we may fairly suspect that he partially transfers 
back to 367 Β.ο. the feelings of 352 B.c.; and 
that at the earlier period, he went to Syracuse, not 
merely because he was ashamed to decline, but 
because he really flattered himself with some hopes 
of success. 

However desponding he may have been before, 
he could hardly fail to conceive hopes from the 
warmth of his first reception. One of the royal 
carriages met him at his landing, and conveyed him 
to his lodging. Dionysius offered a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the Gods for his safe arrival. The 
banquets at the acropolis became distinguished for 
their plainness and sobriety. Never had Dionysius 
been seen so gentle in answering suitors or trans- 
τὸ μέγιστον, μὴ δόξαιμί wore ἐμαυτῷ παντάπασι λόγος μόνον ἀτεχνῶς 
εἶναί τις, ἔργου δὲ οὐδενὸς ἄν ποτε ἑκὼν ἀνθάψασθαι, κινδυνεύσειν δὲ 
προδοῦναι πρῶτον μὲν τὴν Δίωνος ξενίαν ἐν κινδύνοις ὄντως γεγονότος οὐ 
σμικροῖς" εἴτ᾽ οὖν πάθοι τι, εἴτ᾽ ἐκπεσὼν ὑπὸ Διονυσίου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἐχθρῶν ἔλθοι παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς φεύγων, καὶ ἀνέροιτο, εἰπὼν, &c. 
αν is contained in the words οὐχ 9 τινὲς ἐδόξαζον---οἴοτα 

? Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 E. ταῦτα εἶπον μεμισηκὼς τὴν περὶ Σικε- 
λίαν πλάνην καὶ ἀτυχίαν, &c. 


Xenokrates secms to have accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diogen. 
Laert. iv. 2, 1). 
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acting public business. He began immediately to 
take lessons in geometry from Plato. Every one 
around him, of course, was suddenly smitten with 
a taste for geometry’; so that the floors were all 
spread with sand, and nothing was to be seen 
except triangles and other figures inscribed upon it, 
with expositors and a listening crowd around them. 
To those who had been inmates of the acropolis 
under the reign of the former despot, this change 
_ Was surprising enough. But their surprise was 
converted into alarm, when, at a periodical sacri- 
fice just then offered, Dionysius himself arrested 
the herald in pronouncing the customary prayer to 
the Gods—‘‘ That the despotism might long remain 
unshaken.” ‘‘ Stop! (said Dionysius to the herald) 
imprecate no such curse upon us?!’ To the ears 
of Philistus, and the old politicians, these words por- 
tended nothing less than revolution to the dynasty, 
and ruin to Syracusan power. A single Athenian 
sophist (they exclaimed), with no other force than 
his tongue and his reputation, had achieved the 
conquest of Syracuse; an attempt in which 
thousands of his countrymen had miserably perished 
half a century before’. Ineffably were they disgusted 

δ Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 C. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 13. Οὐ παύσῃ καταρώμενος ἡμῖν ; 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14. “Enos δὲ προσεποιοῦντο δυσχεραίνειν, εἰ 
πρότερον μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ναυτικαῖς καὶ πεζικαῖς δυνάμεσι δεῦρο πλεύσαντες 
ἀπώλοντο καὶ διεφθάρησαν πρότερον ἣ λαβεῖν Συρακούσας, νυνὶ δὲ δι᾽ 
ἑνὸς σοφιστοῦ καταλύουσι τὴν Διονυσίον τυραννίδα, &e. 

Plato is here described as a Sophist, in the language of those who 
did not like him. Plato, the great authority who is always quoted in 
disparagement of the persons called Sophists, is as much entitled to the 
name as they, and is called so equally by unfriendly commentators. I 
drew particular attention to this fact in my sixty-eighth chapter 
(Vol. VIII.), where I endeavoured to show that there was no school, 
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to see Dionysius abdicate in favour of Plato, and 
exchange the care of his vast force and dominion 
for geometrical problems and discussions on the 
summum bonum. 

For a moment Plato seemed to be despot of 
Syracuse; so that the noble objects for which Dion 
had laboured were apparently within his reach, either 
wholly orin part. And as far as we can Judge, they 
really were to a great degree within his reach—had 
this situation, so interesting and so fraught with 
consequences to the people of Sicily, been properly 
turned to account. With all reverence for the 
greatest philosopher of antiquity, we are forced to 
confess that upon his own showing, he not only failed 
to turn the situation to account, but contributed even 
to spoil it by an unseasonable rigour. To admire 
philosophy in its distinguished teachers, is one 
thing ; to learn and appropriate it, is another stage, 
rarer and more difficult, requiring assiduous labour, 
and no common endowments; while that which 
Plato calls ‘‘the philosophical life’,’”’ or practical 
predominance of a well-trained intellect and well- 
chosen ethical purposes, combined with the mini- 


-mum of personal appetite—is a third stage, higher 


and rarer still. Now Dionysius had reached 
the first stage only. He had contracted a warm 
and profound admiration for Plato. He had im- 
bibed this feeling from the exhortations of Dion; 


sect, or body of persons distinguished by uniformity of doctrine or 


practice, properly called Sophtsts; and that the name was common to 
all literary men or teachers, when spoken of in an unfriendly spirit. 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 330 B. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ πάντα ὑπέμενον, τὴν πρώτην 
διάνοιαν φυλάττων ἧπερ ἀφικόμην, εἵπως εἰς ἐπιθυμίαν ἔλθοι τῆς 
φιλοσόφου (wis( ὨιοπγΒιι85)---ὁ δ᾽ ἐνίκησεν ἀντιτείνων. 
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and we shall see by his subsequent conduct that it 
was really a feeling both sincere and durable. But 
he admired Plato without having either inclination 
or talent to ascend higher, and to acquire what 
Plato called philosophy. Now it was an unexpected 
good fortune, and highly creditable to the perse- 
vering enthusiasm of Dion, that Dionysius should 
have been wound up so far as to admire Plato, to 
invoke his presence, and to instal him as a sort of 
spiritual power by the side of the temporal. ‘Thus 
much was more than could have been expected ; 
but to demand more, and to insist that Dionysius 
should go to school and work through a course of 
mental regeneration—was a purpose hardly possible 
to attain, and positively mischievous if it failed. 
Unfortunately, it was exactly this error which Plato, 
and Dion in deference to Plato, seem to have com- 
mitted. Instead of taking advantage of the existing 
ardour of Dionysius to instigate him at once into 
active political measures beneficial to the people of 
Syracuse and Sicily, with the full force of an au- 
thority which at that moment would have been 
irresistible—instead of heartening him up against 
groundless fears or difficulties of execution, and 
seeing that full honour was done to him for all the 
good which he really accomplished, meditated, or 
adopted—Plato postponed all these as matters for 
which his royal pupil was not yet ripe. He and 
Dion began to deal with Dionysius as a confessor 
treats his penitent ; to probe the interior man '__to 


' Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. °A δὴ καὶ Διονυσίῳ συνεβονλεύομεν 
ἐγὼ καὶ Δίων, ἐπειδὴ τὰ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ ξυνεβεβήκει, οὕτως 
ἀνομιλήτῳ μὲν παιδείας, ἀνομιλήτῳ δὲ συνουσιῶν τῶν προσηκουσῶν 
γεγονέναι, πρῶτον ἐπὶ ταῦτα ὁρμήσαντα φίλους ἄλλους αὐτῷ τῶν 
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expose to him his own unworthiness—to show that 
his life, his training, his companions, had all been 
viclous—to insist upon repentance and amendment 
upon these points, before he could receive abso- 
lution, and be permitted to enter upon active poli- 
tical life—to tell him that he must reform himself, 
and become a rational and temperate man, before 
he was fit to enter seriously on the task of govern- 
ing others. 

Such was the language which Plato and Dion 
held to Dionysius. They well knew indeed that 
they were treading on delicate ground—that while 
irritating a spirited horse in the sensitive part, they 
had no security against his kicks'. Accordingly, 
they resorted to many circumlocutory and equi- 
vocal expressions, so as to soften the offence given. 
But the effect was not the less produced, of dis- 
gusting Dionysius with his velleities towards 
political good. Not only did Plato decline entering 
upon political recommendations of his own, but he 
damped, instead of enforcing, the positive good 
resolutions which Dion had already succeeded in 
infusing. Dionysius announced freely, in the pre- 
οἰκείων ἅμα καὶ ἡλικιωτῶν καὶ συμφώνους πρὸς ἀρετὴν κτήσασθαι, 
μάλιστα δὲ αὐτὸν αὐτῷ, τούτου γὰρ αὐτὸν θαυμαστῶς ἐνδεᾶ 
γεγονέναι" λέγοντες οὐκ ἐναργῶς οὕτως---οὐ γὰρ ἦν ἀσφαλὲς 
--ὡς οὕτω μὲν πᾶς ἀνὴρ αὐτόν τε καὶ ἐκείνους ὧν ἂν ἡγεμὼν γένηται 
σώσει, μὴ ταύτῃ δὲ τραπόμενος τἀνάντια πάντα ἀποτελεῖ" πορευθεὶς 
δὲ ὡς λέγομεν, καὶ ἑαυτὸν ἔμφρονα καὶ σώφρονα ποιησάμενος, 


εἰ τὰς ἐξηρημωμένας Σικελίας πόλεις κατοικίσειε νόμοις τε ξυνδήσειε 
καὶ πολιτείαις, &c. 


Compare also p. 331 F. 
* Horat. Satir. ii. 1, 17. 
**Haud mihi decro 
Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Cwsaris aurem : 
Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus.” 
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sence of Plato, his wish and intention to transform 
his despotism at Syracuse into a limited kingship, 
and to replant the dis-hellenised cities in Sicily. 
These were the two grand points to which Dion 
had been labouring so generously to bring him, 
and which he had invoked Plato for the express 
purpose of seconding. Yet what does Plato say 
when this momentous announcement is made? 
Instead of bestowing any praise or encourage- 
ment, he drily remarks to Dionysius,—‘‘ First go 
through your schooling, and then do all these 
things ; otherwise leave them undone'.”’ Dionysius 
afterwards complained, and with good show of 
reason (when Dion was in exile, menacing attack 
upon Syracuse, under the favourable sympathies of 
Plato), that the great philosopher had actually 
deterred him (Dionysius) from executing the same 
capital improvements which he was now encou- 
raging Dion to accomplish by an armed invasion. 
Plato was keenly sensitive to this reproach after- 
wards ; but even his own exculpation proves it to 
have been in the main not undeserved. 

Plutarch observes. that Plato felt a proud con- 

1 Plato, Epist. ii. 315 E. Φάσι δὲ οὐκ ὀλίγοι λέγειν σε πρός τινας 
τῶν παρά σε πρεσβενόντων, ὡς ἄρα σοῦ ποτὲ λέγοντος ἀκούσας ἐγὼ 
μέλλοντος τάς τε Ἑλληνίδας πόλεις ἐν Σικελίᾳ οἰκίζειν, καὶ Συρακουσίους 
ἐπικουνφίσαι, τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀντὶ τυραννίδος εἰς βασίλειαν μεταστήσαντα, 
ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα σὲ μὲντότε, ὡς σὺ φῇς, διεκώλυσα---νῦν δὲ Δίωνα 
διδάσκοιμι δρᾷν αὐτὰ, καὶ τοῖς διανοήμασι τοῖς σοῖς τὴν σὴν 
ἀρχὴν ἀφαιρούμεθά ce...... 

Ibid. p. 319 B. εἶπες δὲ καὶ pad’ ἀπλάστως γελῶν, εἰ μέμνημαι, ὡς 
Παιδευθέντα με ἐκέλενες ποιεῖν πάντα ταῦτα, ἣ μὴ ποιεῖν. 
Εφην ἐγὼ Κάλλιστα μνημονεῦσαί σε. 


Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) gives to Plato the credit, which belongs 
altogether to Dion, of having inspired Dionysius with these ideas. 
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If Plato had sciousness of philosophical dignity in disdaining 
impel Dio. respect to persons, and in refusing to the defects of 
weirs” Dionysius any greater measure of indulgence than 
good prac he would have shown to an ordinary pupil of the 
Diohytier Academy’. If we allow him credit for a sentiment 
wouldat in itself honourable, it can only be at the expense 
that time - . . . . 

haveobeyed Of his fitness for dealing with practical life; by ad- 
the aid of mitting (to quote a remarkable phrase from one of 
Dion. his own dialogues) that ‘‘ he tried to deal with in- 
dividual men without knowing those rules of art 
or practice which bear on human affairs*.”” Diony- 
sius was not a common pupil, nor could Plato 
reasonably expect the like unmeasured docility 
from one for whose ear so many hostile influences 
were competing. Nor were Plato and Dionysius the 
only parties concerned. There was, besides, in the 
first place, Dion, whose whole position was at stake 
—next, and of yet greater moment, the relief of 
the people of Syracuse and Sicily. For them, and 
on their behalf, Dion had been labouring with such 
zeal, that he had inspired Dionysius with readiness 
to execute the two best resolves which the situation 
admitted ; resolves not only pregnant with benefit 

1 Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p.52 E. We may set 
against this, however, a passage in one of the other treatises of Plutarch 
(Philosophand. cum Principibus, p.779 ad finem), in which he observes, 
that Plato, coming to Sicily with the hope of converting his political 
doctrines into laws through the agency of Dionysius, found the latter 
already corrupted by power, unsusceptible of cure, and deaf to admo- 
nition. 

3 Plato, Phsedon, c. 88. p. 89 Ὁ. Οὐκοῦν αἰσχρόν; καὶ δῆλον, ὅτι 
ἄνευ τέχνης τῆς περὶ τἀνθρώπεια ὁ τοιοῦτος χρῆσθαι ἐπιχειρεῖ τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ; 

He is expounding the causes and growth of misanthropic dispositions ; 
one of the most striking passages in his dialogues. 
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to the people, but also ensuring the position of Dion 
—since if Dionysius had once entered upon this 
course of policy, Dion would have been essential to 
him as an auxiliary and man of execution. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that such 
schemes could have been successfully realised, 
even with full sincerity on the part of Dionysius, 
and the energy of Dion besides. With all govern- 
ments, to do evil is easy—to effect beneficial change, 
difficult ; and with a Grecian despot, this was true 
in a peculiar manner. Those great mercenary 
forces and other instruments, which had been strong 
as adamant for the oppressive rule of the elder Dio- 
nysius, would have been found hardly manageable, 
perhaps even obstructive, if his son had tried to 
employ them for more liberal purposes. But still 
the experiment would have been tried, with a fair 
chance of success—if only Plato, during his short- 
lived spiritual authority at Syracuse, had measured 
more accurately the practical influence which a phi- 
losopher might reasonably hope to exercise over 
Dionysius. I make these remarks upon him with 
sincere regret ; but I am much mistaken if he did 
not afterwards hear them in more poignant lan- 
guage from the banished Dion, upon whom the 
consequences of the mistake mainly fell. 

Speedily did the atmosphere at Syracuse become 
overclouded. The conservative party—friends of 
the old despotism, with the veteran Philistus at their 
head—played their game far better than that of 
the reformers was played by Plato, or by Dion since 
the arrival of Plato. Philistus saw that Dion, as 
the man of strong patriotic impulses and of ener- 
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getic execution, was the real enemy to be aimed at. 

He left no effort untried to calumniate Dion, and 
to set Dionysius against him. Whispers and mis- 
representations from a thousand different quarters 
beset the ear of Dionysius, alarming him with the 
idea that Dion was usurping to himself the real 
authority in Syracuse, with the view of ultimately 
handing it over to the children of Aristomaché, and 
of reigning in their name. Plato had been brought 
thither (it was said) as an agent in the conspiracy, 
for the purpose of winning over Dionysius into idle 
speculations, enervating his active vigour, and ulti- 
mately setting him aside; in order that all serious 
political agency might fall into the hands of Dion'. 
These hostile intrigues were no secret to Plato him- 
self, who, even shortly after his arrival, began to see 
evidence of their poisonous activity. He tried sin- 
cerely to counterwork them*; but unfortunately the 
language which he himself addressed to Dionysius 
was exactly such as to give them the best chance of 
success. When Dionysius recounted to Philistus or 
other courtiers, how Plato and Dion had humiliated 
him in his own eyes, and told him that he was un- 
worthy to govern until he had undergone a thorough 
purification—he would be exhorted to resent it as 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 C. Ὁ δὲ ( Diony- 
sius) τοῖς διαβάλλουσι (ἐπίστευε) καὶ λέγουσιν ὡς ἐπιβουλεύων τῇ 
τυραννίδι Δίων πράττοι πάντα ὅσα ἔπραττεν ἐν τῷ τότε χρόνῳ, ἵνα ὁ 
μὲν (Dionysius) παιδείᾳ δὴ τὸν νοῦν κηληθεὶς ἀμελοῖ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐπιτρέψας 
ἐκείνῳ, ὁ δὲ (Dion) σφετερίσαιτο, καὶ Διονύσιον ἐκβάλοι ἐκ τῆς ἀμχῆς 
δόλῳ. 

> Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 Ο. ἐλθὼν δὲ, οὐ γὰρ δεῖ μηκύνειν, εὗρον 
στάσεως τὰ περὶ Διονύσιον μεστὰ ξύμπαντα καὶ διαβολῶν πρὸς τὴν 
τυραννίδα Δίωνος πέρι' ἥμυνον μὲν οὖν καθ᾽ ὅσον ἠδυνάμην, σμικρὰ δ' 
οἷός τε 7, ὅτο. 
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presumption and insult; and would be assured that 
it could only arise from a design to dispossess him 
of his authority, in favour of Dion, or perhaps of 
the children of Aristomaché with Dion as regent. 
It must not be forgotten that there was a real 
foundation for jealousy on the part of Dionysius 
towards Dion ; who was not merely superior to him 
in age, in dignity, and in ability, but also personally 
haughty in his bearing, and rigid in his habits, while 
Dionysius relished conviviality and enjoyments. 
At first, this jealousy was prevented from breaking 
out—partly by the consciousness of Dionysius that 
he needed some one to lean upon—partly by what 
seems to have been great self-command on the part 
of Dion, and great care to carry with him the real 
mind and goodwill of Dionysius. Even from the 
beginning, the enemies of Dion were doubtless not 
sparing in their calumnies, to alienate Dionysius 
from him ; and the wonder only is, how, in spite of 
such intrigues and in spite of the natural causes of 
jealousy, Dion could have implanted his political 
aspirations, and maintained his friendly influence 
over Dionysius until the arrival of Plato. After 
that event, the natural causes of antipathy tended to 
manifest themselves more and more powerfully, while 
the counteracting circumstances all disappeared. 
Three important months thus passed away, during 
which those precious public inclinations, which 
Plato found instilled by Dion into the bosom of 
᾿ Dionysius, and which he might have fanned into 
life and action—to liberalize the government of 
Syracuse, and to restore the other free Grecian 
cities—disappeared never to return. In place of 
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them, Dionysius imbibed an antipathy, more and 
more rancorous, against the friend and _ relative 
with whom these sentiments had originated. The 
charges against Dion, of conspiracy and dangerous 
designs, circulated by Philistus and his cabal, be- 
came more audacious than ever. At length in the 


fourth month, Dionysius resolved to get rid of 
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Italy. 


him. 

The proceedings of Dion being watched, a letter 
was detected which he had written to the Cartha- 
ginian commanders in Sicily (with whom the war 
still subsisted, though seemingly not in great acti- 
vity), inviting them, if they sent any proposition for 
peace to Syracuse, to send it through him, as 
he would take care that it should be properly 
discussed. I have already stated, that even in 
the reign of the elder Dionysius, Dion had been 
the person to whom the negotiations with Carthage 
were habitually entrusted. Such a letter from him, 
as far as we make out from the general description, 
implied nothing like a treasonable purpose. But 
Dionysius, after taking counsel with Philistus, re- 
solved to make use of it as a final pretext. Inviting 
Dion into the acropolis, under colour of seeking to 
heal their growing differences,—and beginning to 
enter into an amicable conversation,—he conducted 
him unsuspectingly down to the adjacent harbour, 
where lay moored, close in shore, a boat with the 
rowers aboard, ready for starting. Dionysius then 
produced the intercepted letter, handed it to Dion, 
and accused him to his face of treason. The lat- 
ter protested against the imputation, and eagerly 
sought to reply. But Dionysius stopped him from 
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proceeding, insisted on his going aboard the boat, 
and ordered the rowers to carry him off forthwith 
to Italy’. 

This abrupt and ignominious expulsion, of so 
great a person as Dion, caused as much consterna- 
tion among his numerous friends, as triumph to 
Philistus and the partisans of the despotism. All 
consummation of the liberal projects conceived by 
Dion was now out of the question; not less from 
the incompetency of Dionysius to execute them 
alone, than from his indisposition to any such at- 
tempt. Aristomaché the sister, and Areté the wife, 
of Dion (the latter half-sister of Dionysius himself), 
gave vent to their sorrow and indignation; while 
the political associates of Dion, and Plato beyond 
all others, trembled for their own personal safety. 
Among the mercenary soldiers, the name of Plato 
was particularly odious. Many persons instigated 
Dionysius to kill him, and rumours even gained 
footing that he had been killed, as the author of the 
whole confusion*®. But the despot, having sent 
away the person whom he most hated and feared, 
was not disposed to do harm to any one else. 


1 The story is found in Plutarch (Dion, c. 14), who refers to Timzeus 
as his authority. It is confirmed in the main by Plato, Epistol. vii. 
Ρ. 329 D. μηνὶ δὴ σχεδὸν ἴσως τετάρτῳ Δίωνα Διονύσιος, αἰτιώμενος 
ἐπιβουλεύειν τῇ τυραννίδι, σμικρὸν εἰς πλοῖον ἐμβιβάσας, ἐξέβαλεν 
ἀτίμως. 

Diodorus (xvi. 6) states that Dionysius sought to put Dion to death, 
and that he only escaped by flight. But the version of Plato and Plu- 
tarch is to be preferred. 

Justin (xxi. 1, 2) gives an account, different from all, of the reign 
and proceedings of the younger Dionysius. I cannot imagine what 
authority he followed. He does not even name Dion. 

2 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 F.; Epist. vii. p. 329 Ὁ. p. 3404. Plu- 
tarch, Dion, c. 15. 
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While he calmed the anxieties of Areté by affirm- 
ing that the departure of her husband was not to 
be regarded as an exile, but only as a temporary 
separation, to allow time for abating the animosity 
which prevailed—he at the same time ordered two 
triremes to be fitted out, for sending to Dion his 
slaves and valuable property, and everything ne- 
cessary to personal dignity as well as to his com- 
fort. Towards Plato—who was naturally agitated 
in the extreme, thinking only of the readiest means 
to escape from so dangerous a situation—his mani- 
festations were yet more remarkable. He soothed 
the philosopher’s apprehensions—entreated him to 
remain, In a manner gentle indeed but admitting 
no denial—-and conveyed hiin at once into his own 
residence the acropolis, under colour of doing him 
honour. From hence there was no possibility of 
escaping, and Plato remained there for some time. 
Dionysius treated him well, communicated with him 
freely and intimately, and proclaimed everywhere 
that they were on the best terms of friendship. 
What is yet more curious—he displayed the great- 
est anxiety to obtain the esteem and approbation of 
the sage, and to occupy a place in his mind higher 
than that accorded to Dion; shrinking neverthe- 
less from philosophy, or the Platonic treatment and 
training, under the impression that there was a 
purpose to ensnare and paralyse him, under the 
auspices of Dion’, This is a strange account, given 
by Plato himself; but it reads like a real picture of 
a vain and weak prince, admiring the philosopher— 
coquetting with him, as it were—and anxious to 
1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 329, 330. 
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captivate his approbation, so far as it could be done 
without submitting to the genuine Platonic dis- 
cipline. 

During this long and irksome detention, which 
probably made him fully sensible of the comparative 
comforts of Athenian liberty, Plato obtained from 
Dionysius one practical benefit. He prevailed upon 
him to establish friendly and hospitable relations 
with Archytas and the Tarentines, which to these 
latter was a real increase of security and conve- 
nience’?. But in the point which he strove most 
earnestly to accomplish, he failed. Dionysius re- 
sisted all entreaties for the recall of Dion. Find- 
ing himself at length occupied with a war (whether 
the war with Carthage previously mentioned, or 
some other, we do not know), he consented to let 
Plato depart ; agreeing to send for him again as 
soon as peace and leisure should return, and pro- 
mising to recall Dion at the same time ; upon which 
covenant, Plato, on his side, agreed to come back. 
After a certain interval, peace arrived, and Diony- 
sius re-invited Plato; yet without recalling Dion— 
whom he required still to wait another year. But 
Plato, appealing to the terms of the covenant, 
refused to go without Dion. To himself person- 
ally, in spite of the celebrity which his known in- 
fluence with Dionysius tended to confer, the voy- 
age was nothing less than repugnant, for he had 
had sufficient experience of Syracuse and its de- 
spotism. Nor would he even listen to the request 
of Dion himself; who, partly in the view of pro- 
moting his own future restoration, earnestly ex- 

! Plato, Epist. vii. p. 338 C. 
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horted him to go. Dionysius besieged Plato with 
solicitations to come', promising that all which he 
might insist upon in favour of Dion should be 
granted, and putting in motion a second time Ar- 
chytas and the Tarentines to prevail upon him. 
These men, through their companion and friend 
Archedemus, who came to Athens in a Syracusan 
trireme, assured Plato that Dionysius was now 
ardent in the study of philosophy, and had even 
made considerable progress in it. By their earnest 
entreaties, coupled with those of Dion, Plato was at 
length induced to go to Syracuse. He was re- 
ceived, as before, with signal tokens of honour. He 
was complimented with the privilege, enjoyed by no 
one else, of approaching the despot without having 
his person searched; and was affectionately -wel- 
comed by the female relatives of Dion. Yet this 
visit, prolonged much beyond what he himself 
wished, proved nothing but a second splendid cap- 
tivity, as the companion of Dionysius in the acro- 
polis at Ortygia®. 

Dionysius the philosopher obtained abundance of 
flatterers—as his father Dionysius the poet had ob- 
tained before him—and was even emboldened to 
proclaim himself as the son of Apollo*. It is possible 
that even an impuissant embrace of philosophy, on 
the part of so great a potentate, may have tended 


1 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 317 B. C. 

3 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 338-346 ; Plutarch, Dion, c. 19. Aschines, the 
companion of Sokrates along with Plato, is said to have passed a long 
time at Syracuse with Dionysius, until the expulsion of that despot 
(Diogen. Laert. ii. 63). 

3 Plutarch, De Fortuna Alex. Magn. p. 338 Β. Δωρίδος ἐκ μητρὸς 


Φοίβου κοινώμασι βλαστών. 
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to exalt the reputation of philosophers in the con- 
temporary world. Otherwise the dabblings of Dio- 
nysius would have merited no attention; though 
he seems to have been really a man of some literary 
talent'—retaining to the end a sincere admiration 
of Plato, and jealously pettish because he could not 
prevail upon Plato to admire him. But the second 
visit of Plato to him at Syracuse—very different from 
his first—presented no chanceof benefit to the people 
of Syracuse, and only deserves notice as it bore upon 
the destiny of Dion. Here, unfortunately Plato 
could accomplish nothing ; though his zeal on be-’ 
half of his friend was unwearied. Dionysius broke 
all his promises of kind dealing, beeame more ran- 
corous in his hatred, impatient of the respect which 
Dion enjoyed even as an exile, and fearful of the 
revenge which he might one day be able to exact. 
When expelled from Syracuse, Dion had gone to 

Peloponnesus and Athens, where he had continued 
for some years to receive regular remittances of his 
property. But at length, even while Plato was re- 
siding at Syracuse, Dionysius thought fit to withhold 
one half of the property, on pretence of reserving 
it for Dion’s son. Presently he took steps yet more 
violent, threw off all disguise, sold the whole of 
Dion’s property, and appropriated or distributed 
among his friends the large proceeds, not less than 
100 talents?. Plato, who had the mortification to 
hear this intelligence while in the palace of Diony- 
sius, was full of grief and displeasure. He implored 


1 See a passage in Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 314 E. 
3 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318 A.; vii. p. 346, 347. Plutarch, Dion, 6. 
15, 16. 
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permission to depart. But though the mind of Dio- 
nysius had now been thoroughly set against him by 
the multiplied insinuations of the calumniators’, it 
was not without difficulty and tiresome solicitations 
that he obtained permission ; chiefly through the 
vehement remonstrances of Archytas and his com- 
panions, who represented to the despot that they 
had brought him to Syracuse, and that they were 
responsible for his safe return. The mercenaries 
of Dionysius were indeed so ill-disposed to Plato, 
that considerable precautions were required to bring 
“him away in safety*. 

It was in the spring of 360 B.c. that the philo- 
sopher appears to have returned to Peloponnesus 
from this, his second visit to the younger Diony- 
sius, and third visit to Syracuse. At the Olympic 
festival of that year, he met Dion, to whom he 
recounted the recent proceedings of Dionysius’. 
Incensed at the seizure of the property, and hope- 
less of any permission to return, Dion was now 
meditating enforcement of his restoration at the 
point of the sword. But there occurred yet another 
insult on the part of Dionysius, which infused a 
more deadly exasperation into the quarrel. Areté, 
wife of Dion and half-sister of Dionysius, had con- 
tinued to reside at Syracuse ever since the exile of 
her husband. She formed a link between the two, 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15—on the authority of Aristoxenus. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. B. 

5 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 C. The return of Plato and his first 
meeting with Dion is said to have excited considerable sensation among 
the spectators at the festival (Diogenes Laert. iii. 25). 

The Olympic festival here alluded to, must be (I conceive) that of 
360 B.c.: the same also in Epistol. ii. p. 310 Ὁ. 
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the continuance of which Dionysius could no Jonger 
tolerate, in his present hatred towards Dion. Ac- 
cordingly he took upon him to pronounce her 
divorced, and to remarry her, in spite of her own 
decided repugnance, with one of his friends named 
Tiniokrates’. To this he added another cruel 
injury, by intentionally corrupting and brutalizing 
Dion’s eldest son, a youth just reaching puberty. 
Outraged thus in all the tenderest points, Dion 
took up with passionate resolution the design of 
avenging himself on Dionysius, and of emancipating 
Syracuse from despotism into liberty. During the 
greater part of his exile he had resided at Athens, 
in the house of his friend Kallippus, enjoying the 
society of Speusippus and other philosophers of the 
Academy, and the teaching of Plato himself when 
returned from Syracuse. Well supplied with money, 
and strict as to his own personal wants, he was 
able largely to indulge his liberal spirit towards 
many persons, and among the rest towards Plato, 
whom he assisted towards the expense of a choric 
exhibition at Athens*. Dion also visited Sparta 
and various other cities ; enjoying a high reputation, 
and doing himself credit everywhere ; a fact not 
unknown to Dionysius, and aggravating his dis- 
pleasure. Yet Dion was long not without hope 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 2] ; Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 4. 

? Plutarch, Dion, c. 17; Athenzeus, xi. p. 508. Plato appears also to 
have received, when at Athens, pecuniary assistance remitted by Dio- 
nysius from Syracuse, towards expenses of a similar kind, as well as 
towards furnishing a dowry for certain poor nieces. Dion and Diony- 
sius hed both aided him (Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361). 

An author named Onétor affirmed that Dionysius had given to Plato 


the prodigious sum of 80 talents; a story obviously exaggerated (Dio- 
genes Laert. iii. 9). 9 
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that that displeasure would mitigate, so as to allow 
of his return to Syracuse on friendly terms. Nor 
did he cherish any purposes of hostility, until the 
last proceedings with respect to his property and 
his wife at once cut off all hope and awakened 
vindictive sentiments’. He began therefore to lay 
a train for attacking Dionysius and enfranchising 
Syracuse by arms, invoking the countenance of 
Plato ; who gave his approbation, yet not without 
mournful reserves ; saying that he was now seventy 
years of age—that though he admitted the just 
wrongs of Dion and the bad conduct of Dionysius, 
armed conflict was nevertheless repugnant to his 
feelings, and he could anticipate little good from it 
—that he had laboured long in vain to reconcile 
the two exasperated kinsmen, and could not now 
labour for any opposite end®. 

But though Plato was lukewarm, his friends and 
pupils at the Academy cordially sympathised with 
Dion. Speusippus especially, the intimate friend 
and relative, having accompanied Plato to Sy- 
racuse, had communicated much with the popu- 
lation in the city, and gave encouraging reports of 
their readiness to aid Dion, even if he came with 
ever so small a force against Dionysius. Kallippus, 
with Eudemus (the friend of Aristotle), Timonides, 
and Miltas—all three members of the society at 

! Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 F. 

2 Plato, Epistol.vii.p.350. This is the account which Plato gives after 
the death of Dion, when affairs had taken a disastrous turn, about the 
extent of his own interference in the enterprise. But Dionysius sup- 
posed him to have been more decided in his countenance of the expe- 
dition ; and Plato’s letter addressed to Dion himself, after the victory 


of the latter at Syracuse, seems to bear out that supposition. 
Compare Epistol. iii. p. 315 E.; iv. p. 320 A. 
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the Academy, and the last a prophet also—lent him 
aid and embarked in his enterprise. There were a 
numerous body of exiles from Syracuse, not less 


than 1000 altogether; with most of whom Dion — 


opened communication, inviting their fellowship. 
He at the same time hired mercenary soldiers in 
small bands, keeping his measures as secret as he 
could’. Alkimenes, one of the leading Achzans 
in Peloponnesus, was warm in the cause (probably 
from sympathy with the Achzan colony Kroton, 
then under the dependence of Dionysius), con- 
ferring upon it additional dignity by his name and 
presence. A considerable quantity of spare arms, 
of every description, was got together, in order to 
supply new unarmed partisans on reaching Sicily. 
With all these aids Dion found himself in the island 
of Zakynthus, a little after Midsummer 357 8.0. ; 
mustering 800 soldiers of tried experience and 
bravery, who had been directed to come thither 
silently and in small parties, without being informed 
whither they were going. A little squadron was 
prepared, of no more than five merchantmen, two 
of them vessels of thirty oars, with victuals ade- 
quate to the direct passage across the sea from Za- 
kynthus to Syracuse; since the ordinary passage, 
across from Korkyra and along the Tarentine Gulf, 
was impracticable, in the face of the maritime power 
of Dionysius’. 

Such was the contemptible force with which Dion 
ventured to attack the greatest of all Grecian poten- 
tates in his own stronghold and island. Dionysius 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Eudemus was afterwards slain in one of the 
combats at Syracuse (Aristotle apud Ciceron. Tusc. Disp. i. 25, 53). 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 23-25. 
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had now reigned as despot at Syracuse between 
ten and eleven years. Inferior as he personally 
was to his father, it does not seem that the Syra- 
cusan power had yet materially declined in his 
hands. We know little about the political facts of 
his reign; but the veteran Philistus, his chief 
adviser and officer, appears to have kept together 
the larger part of the great means bequeathed by 
the elder Dionysius. The disparity of force, there- 
fore, between the assailant and the party assailed, 
was altogether extravagant. To Dion, personally, 
indeed, such disparity was a matter of indifference. 
To a man of his enthusiastic temperament, 80᾽ 
great was the heroism and sublimity of the en- 
terprise,—combining liberation of his country from 
a despot, with revenge for gross outrages to him- 
self,—that he was satisfied if he could only land in 
Sicily with no matter how small a force, accounting 
it honour enough to perish in such a cause’. Such 
was the emphatic language of Dion, reported to 
us by Aristotle ; who (being then among the pupils 
of Plato) may probably have heard it with his own 
ears. To impartial contemporary spectators, like 
Demosthenes, the attempt seemed hopeless’. 

But the intelligent men of the Academy who 
accompanied Dion, would not have thrown their 
lives away in contemplation of a glorious mar- 
tyrdom ; nor were either they or he ignorant, that 
there existed circumstances, not striking the eye 
of the ordinary spectator, which materially weak- 
ened the great apparent security of Dionysius. 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 17. 

* See Orat. adv. Leptinem, 5. 179. p.506: an oration delivered about 
two years afterwards; not long after the victory of Dion. 

Compare Diodor. xvi. 9; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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First, there was the pronounced and almost 
unanimous discontent of the people of Syracuse. 
Though prohibited from all public manifestations, 
they had been greatly agitated by the original 
project of Dion to grant liberty to the city—by 
the inclinations even of Dionysius himself towards 
the same end, so soon unhappily extinguished—by 
the dissembling language of Dionysius, the great 
position of Dion’s wife and sister, and the second 
coming of Plato, all of which favoured the hope that 
Dion might be amicably recalled. At length such 
chance disappeared, when his property was con- 
fiscated and his wife re-married to another. But 
as his energetic character was well known, the 
Syracusans now both confidently expected, and 
ardently wished, that he would return by force, and 
help them to put down one who was alike his enemy 
and theirs. Speusippus, having accompanied Plato 
to Syracuse and mingled much with the people, 
brought back decisive testimonies of their disaffec- 
tion towards Dionysius, and of their eager longing 
for relief by the hands of Dion. It would be suff- 
cient (they said) if he even came alone ; they would 
flock around him, and arm him at once with an 
adequate force’. 

There were doubtless many other messages of 
similar tenor sent to Peloponnesus ; and one Syra- 
cusan exile, Herakleides, was in himself a consi- 
derable force. Though a friend of Dion’, he had 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Speusippus, from Athens, corresponded both 
with Dion and with Dionysius at Syracuse; at least there was a cor- 
respondence between them, read as genuine by Diogenes Laertius (iv. 
1, 2, 5). 

3 Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 318 C. 
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continued high in the service of Dionysius, until 
the second visit of Plato. At that time he was 
disgraced, and obliged to save his life by flight, 
on account of a mutiny among the mercenary 
troops, or rather of the veteran soldiers among them, 
whose pay Dionysius had cut-down. The men so 
curtailed rose in arms, demanding continuance of 
the old pay; and when Dionysius shut the gates 
of the acropolis, refusing attention to their re- 
quisitions, they raised the furious barbaric pzan 
or war shout, and rushed up to scale the walls’. 
Terrible were the voices of these Gauls, Iberians, 
and Campanians, in the ears of Plato, who knew 
- himself to be the object of their hatred, and who 
happened to be then in the garden of the acropolis. 
But Dionysius, no less terrified than Plato, appeased 
the mutiny, by conceding all that was asked, and 
even more. The blame of this misadventure was 
thrown upon Herakleides, towards whom Dionysius 
conducted himself with mingled injustice and trea- 
chery—according to the judgement both of Plato 
and of all around him*. As an exile, he brought 
word that Dionysius could not even rely upon the 
mercenary troops, whom he treated with a par- 
‘ gimony the more revolting as they contrasted it 
with the munificence of his father®. Herakleides 
was eager to cooperate in putting down the de- 
spotism at Syracuse. But he waited to equip a 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 B. Οἱ δ᾽ ἐφέροντο εὐθὺς πρὸς τὰ τείχη, 
παιῶνά τινα ἀναβοήσαντες βάρβαρον καὶ πολεμικόν᾽ οὗ δὴ περιδεὴς 
Διονύσιος γενόμενος, &c. 

3 Plato, Epistol. i. p. 318; vii. p. 348, 349. 

® Plato, Epist. vii. p. 348 A. .... «ἐπεχείρησεν ὀλιγομισθοτέρους ποιεῖν 
παρὰ ra τοῦ πατρὸς ἔθη, &c. 
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squadron of triremes, and was not ready so soon 
as Dion; perhaps intentionally, as the jealousy 
between the two soon broke out'. 

The second source of weakness to Dionysius lay 
in his own character and habits. The commanding 
energy of the father, far from being of service to the 
son, had been combined with a jealousy which in- 
tentionally kept him down, and cramped his growth. 
He had always been weak, petty, destitute of courage 
or foresight, and unfit for a position like that which 
his father had acquired and maintained. His per- 
sonal incompetency was recognised by all, and 
would probably have manifested itself even more 
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conspicuously, had he not found a minister of so - 


much ability, and so much devotion to the dynasty, 
as Philistus. But in addition to such known in- 
competency, he had contracted recently habits 
which inspired every one around him with con- 
tempt. He was perpetually intoxicated and plunged 
in dissipation. To put down such a chief, even 
though surrounded by walls, soldiers, and armed 
ships, appeared to Dion and his confidential com- 
panions an enterprise noway impracticable?. 
Nevertheless these causes of weakness were 
known only to close observers; while the great 
military force of Syracuse was obvious to the eyes 
of every one. When the soldiers mustered by Dion 
at Zakynthus, were first informed that they were 
destined to strike straight across the sea against Sy- 
racuse, they shrank from the proposition as an act 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 32; Diodor. xvi. 6-16. 

3 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 14; Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. These habits 
must have probably grown upon him since the second departure of 
Plato, who does not notice them in his letters. 
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of insanity. They complained of their leaders for 
not having before told them what was projected ; 
just as the Ten Thousand Greeks in the army of 
Cyrus, on reaching Tarsus, complained of Klearchus 
for having kept back the fact that they were 
marching against the Great King. It required all 
the eloquence of Dion, with his advanced age’, his 
dignified presence, and the quantity of gold and 
silver plate in his possession, to remove their appre- 
hensions. How widely these apprehensions were 
felt, is shown by the circumstance, that out of 1000 
Syracusan exiles, only twenty-five or thirty dared 
to join him®. 

After a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and an 
ample banquet to the soldiers in the stadium at 
Zakynthus, Dion gave orders for embarkation in the 
ensuing morning. On that very night the moon was 
eclipsed. We have already seen what disastrous 
consequences turned upon the occurrence of this 
same phenomenon fifty-six years before, when 
Nikias was about to conduct the defeated Athenian 
fleet away from the harbour of Syracuse*®. Under 
ihe existing apprehensions of Dion’s band, the 
eclipse might well have induced them to renounce 
the enterprise ; and so it probably would, under a 
general like Nikias. But Dion had learnt astro- 
nomy; and what was of not less consequence, 
Miltas, the prophet of the expedition, besides his 
gift of prophecy, had received instruction in the 
Academy also. When the affrighted soldiers in- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 23. ἀνὴρ παρηκμακὼς ἤδη, &c. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
* Thucyd. vu.50. See Volume VII. of this History, Chap. lx. p. 435. 
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quired what new resolution was to be adopted in 
consequence of so grave a sign from the Gods, 
Miltas rose and assured them that they had mis- 
taken the import of the sign, which promised them 
good fortune and victory. By the eclipse of the 
moon, the Gods intimated that something very 
brilliant was about to be darkened over : now there 
was nothing in Greece so brilliant as the despotism 
of Dionysius at Syracuse; it was Dionysius who 
wa3 about to suffer eclipse, to be brought on by the 
victory of Dion’. Reassured by such consoling 
words, the soldiers got on board. They had good 
reason at first to believe that the favour of the 
Gods waited upon them, for a gentle and steady - 
Etesian breeze carried them across midsea without 
accident or suffering, in twelve days, from Zakyn- 
thus to Cape Pachynus, the south-eastern corner of 
Sicily and nearest to Syracuse. The pilot Protus, 
who had steered the course so as exactly to hit 
the cape, urgently recommended immediate disem- 
barkation, without going farther along the south- 
western coast of the island; since stormy weather 
was commencing, which might hinder the fleet from 
keeping near the shore. But Dion was afraid of 
landing so near to the main force of the enemy. 
Accordingly the squadron proceeded onward, but 
were driven by a violent wind away from Sicily to- 
wards the coast of Africa, narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck. Jt was not without considerable hardship 
and danger that they got back to Sicily, after 
five days; touching the island at Herakleia Minoa 
westward of Agrigentum, within the Carthaginian 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 24. 
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supremacy. The Carthaginian governor of Minoa,,. 
Synalus (perhaps a Greek in the service of Car- 
thage), was a personal acquaintance of Dion, and 
received him with all possible kindness; though 
knowing nothing beforehand of his approach, and 
at first resisting his landing through ignorance. 
Thus was Dion, after ten years of exile, once 
more on Sicilian ground. The favourable predic- 
tions of Miltas had been completely realised. But 
even that prophet could hardly have been prepared 
for the wonderful tidings now heard, which ensured 
the success of the expedition. Dionysius had re- 
cently sailed from Syracuse to Italy, with a fleet of 
80 triremes'. What induced him to commit so 
capital a mistake, we cannot make out ; for Philistus 
was already with a fleet in the Gulf of Tarentum, 
waiting to intercept Dion, and supposing that the 
invading squadron would naturally sail along the 
coast of Italy to Syracuse, according to the practice 
almost universal in that day*. Philistus did not 
commit the same mistake as Nikias had made in 
reference to Gylippus®,—that of despising Dion be- 
cause of the smallness of his force. He watched in 
the usual waters, and was only disappointed because 
Dion, venturing on the bold and unusual straight 
course, was greatly favoured by wind and weather. 
But while Philistus watched the coast of Italy, it 
was natural that Dionysius himself should keep 
guard with his main force at Syracuse. The despot 
was fully aware of the disaffection which reigned in 
the town, and of the hopes excited by Dion’s pro- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 26; Diodor. xvi. 10, 11. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 25. ὃ Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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ject ; which was generally well known, though no 
one could tell how or at what moment the deliverer 
might be expected. Suspicious now to a greater 
degree than ever, Dionysius had caused a fresh 
search to be made in the city for arms, and had 
taken away all that he could find'. We may be 
sure too that his regiment of habitual spies were 
more on the alert than ever, and that unusual rigour 
was the order of the day. Yet at this critical junc- 
ture, he thought proper to quit Syracuse with a 
very large portion of his force, leaving the command 
to Timokrates, the husband of Dion’s late wife ; and 
at this same critical juncture Dion arrived at Minoa. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Dionian 
soldiers on hearing of the departure of Dionysius, 
which left Syracuse open and easy of access. Eager 
to avail themselves of the favourable instant, they 
called upon their leader to march thither without 
delay, repudiating even that measure of rest which 
he recommended after the fatigues of the voyage. 
Accordingly Dion, after a short refreshment pro- 
vided by Synalus— with whom he deposited his 
spare arms, to be transmitted to him when required 
—set forward on his march towards Syracuse. On 
entering the Agrigentine territory, he was joined by 
200 horsemen near Eknomon®. Farther on, while 
passing through Gela and Kamarina, many inhabit- 
ants of these towns, together with some neighbour- 
ing Sikans and Sikels, swelled his band. Lastly, 
when he approached the Syracusan border, a con- 
siderable proportion of the rural population came 


1 Diodor. xvi. 10. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 26, 27; Diodor. xvi. 9. 
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to him also, though without arms; making the 
reinforcements which joined him altogether about 
5000 men'. Having armed these volunteers in the 
best manner he could, Dion continued his progress 
as far as Akre, where he made a short evening halt. 


_ From thence, receiving good news from Syra- 


cuse, he recommenced his march during the latter 
half of the night, hastening forward to the passage 
over the river Anapus; which he had the good 
fortune to occupy without any opposition, before 
daybreak. 

Dion was now within no more than a mile and a 
quarter of the walls of Syracuse. The rising sun 
disclosed his army to the view of the Syracusan 
population, who were doubtless impatiently watch- 
ing for him. He was seen offering sacrifice to the 
river Anapus, and putting up a solemn prayer ἴο᾽ 
the God Helios, then just showing himself above the 
horizon. Hewore the wreath habitual with those who 
were thus employed ; while his soldiers, animated 
by the confident encouragement of the prophets, had 
taken wreaths also". Elate and enthusiastic, they 


1 Plutarch (Dion, c. 27) gives the numbers who joined him at about 
5000 men, which is very credible. Diodorus gives the number exagge- 
rated, at 20,000 (xvi. 9). 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. These picturesque details about the march 
of Dion are the more worthy of notice, as Plutarch had before him the 
narrative of Timonides, a companion of Dion, and actually engaged in 
the expeditipn. Timonides wrote an account of what passed to Speusip- 
pus at Athens, doubtless for the information of Plato and their friends 
in the Academy (Plutarch, Dion, c. 31-35). 

Diogenes Laertius mentions also a person named Simonides who 
wrote to Speusippus, ras ἱστορίας ἐν ais xararerdye τὰς πράξεις Δίωνός 
τε καὶ Biwvos (iv. 1, 5). Probably Stmonides may be a misnomer for 
Timonides. 

Arrian, the author of the Anabasis of Alexander, had written narra- 
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passed the Anapus (seemingly at the bridge which 
formed part of the Helorine way), advanced at a 
running pace across the low plain which divided 
the southern cliff of Epipole from the Great Har- 
bour, and approached the gates of the quarter of 
Syracuse called Neapolis—the Temenitid Gates, 
near the chapel of Apollo Temenites'. Dion was 
at their head, in resplendent armour, with a body- 
guard near him composed of 100 of his Pelopon- 
nesians. His brother Megaklés was on one side of 
him, his friend the Athenian Kallippus on the 
other; all three, and a large proportion of the 
soldiers also, still crowned with their sacrificial 
wreaths, as if marching in a joyous festival proces- 
sion, with victory already assured?. 

As yet Dion had not met with the smallest re- 
sistance. Timokrates (left at Syracuse with the 
large mercenary force as vicegerent), while he sent 
an express to apprise Dionysius, kept his chief hold 
on the two military positions or horns of the city; 
the island of Ortygia at one extremity, and Epi- 
pole with Euryalus on the other. It has already 
been mentioned that Epipole was a triangular slope, 


tives of the exploits both of Dion and Timoleon. Unfortunately these 
have not been preserved ; indeed Photius himself seems never to have 
seen them (Photius, Codex, 92). 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. ᾿Επεὶ δ᾽ εἰσῆλθεν ὁ Δίων κατὰ τὰς Menridas 
αύλας, δια. 

Most of the best critics here concur in thinking, that the reading ought 
to be rds Tepeveridas πύλας. The statue and sacred ground of 
Apollo Temenites was the most remarkable feature in this portion of 
Syracuse, and would naturally be selected to furnish a name for the 
gates. No meaning can be assigned for the phrase Mevridas. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 27, 28, 29. Diodorus (xvi. 10) also mentions 
the striking fact of the wreaths worn by this approaching army. 
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with walls bordering both the northern and southern 
cliffs, and forming an angle on the western apex, 
where stood the strong fort of Euryalus. Between 
Ortygia and Epipolz lay the populous quarters of 
Syracuse, wherein the great body of citizens resided. 
As the disaffection of, the Syracusans was well 
known, Timokrates thought it unsafe to go out of 
the city, and meet Dion on the road, for fear of 
revolt within. But he perhaps might have occu- 
pied the important bridge over the Anapus, had 
not a report reached him that Dion was directing 
his attack first against Leontini. Many of the 


Campanian mercenaries under the command of 


Timokrates, having properties in Leontini, imme- 
diately quitted Epipole to go thither and defend 
them’. This rumour—false, and perhaps inten- 
tionally spread by the invaders— -not only carried 
off much of the garrison elsewhere, but also misled 
Timokrates ; insomuch that Dion was allowed to 
make his night march, to reach the Anapus, and 
to find it unoccupied. 

It was too late for Timokrates to resist, when 
the rising sun had once exhibited the army of Dion 
crossing the Anapus. The effect produced upon 
the Syracusans in the populous quarters was elec- 
tric. They rose like one man to welcome their de- 
liverer, and to put down the dynasty which had 
hung about their necks for forty-eight years. Such 


eq. of the mercenaries of Dionysius as were in these 


central portions of the city were forced to seek 
shelter in Epipolz, while his police and spies were 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. 
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pursued and seized, to undergo the full terrors of 
a popular vengeance’. Far from being able to go 
forth against Dion, Timokrates could not even curb 
the internal insurrection. So thoroughly was he 
intimidated by the reports of his terrified police, 
and by the violent and unanimous burst of wrath 
among a people whom every Dionysian partisan 
had long been accustomed to treat as disarmed 
slaves—that he did not think himself safe even 
in Epipole. But he could not find means of 
getting to Ortygia, since the intermediate city 
was in the hands of his enemies, while Dion and 
his troops were crossing the low plain between 
Epipole and the Great Harbour. It only re- 
mained for him therefore to evacuate Syracuse 
altogether, and to escape from Epipole either by 
the northern or the western side. To justify his 
hasty flight, he spread the most terrific reports 
respecting the army of Dion, and thus contributed 
still farther to paralyse the discouraged partisans 
of Dionysius’. 

Already had Dion reached the Temenitid gate, 
where the principal citizens, clothed in their best 
attire, and the multitude pouring forth loud and 
jovous acclamations, were assembled to meet him. 
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Halting at the gate, he caused his trumpet to «ry 


sound, and entreated silence; after which he for- 
mally proclaimed, that he and his brother Megakles 
were come for the purpose of putting down the 
Dionysian despotism, and of giving liberty both 
to the Syracusans and the other Sicilian Greeks. 
! Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
VOL. XI. K 
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The acclamations ‘redoubled as he and his soldiers 
entered the city, first through Neapolis, next by 
the ascent up to Achradina; the main street of 
which (broad, continuous, and straight, as was rare 
in a Grecian city')-was decorated as on a day of 
jubilee, with victims under sacrifice to the gods, 
tables, and bowls of wine ready prepared for festi- 
val. As Dion advanced at the head of his soldiers 
through a lane formed in the midst of this crowd, 
from each side wreaths were cast upon him as upon 
an Olympic victor, and grateful prayers addressed 
to him, as it were to a god*. Every house was a 
scene of clamorous joy, in which men and women, 
freemen and slaves, took part alike ; the outburst of 
feelings long compressed and relieved from the past 
despotism with its inquisitorial police and garrison. 

It was not yet time for Dion to yield to these 
pleasing but passive impulses. Having infused 
courage into his soldiers as well as into the citizens 
by his triumphant procession through Achradina, 
he descended to the level ground in front of Orty- 
gia. That strong hold was still occupied by the 
Dionysian garrison, whom he thus challenged to 
come forth and fight. But the flight of Timokrates 
had left them without orders, while the imposing 
demonstration and unanimous rising of the people 
in Achradina—which they must partly have wit- 


! Cicero in Verr. iv. 53. ‘“‘ Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui no- 
men Acradina est: in qué forum maximum, pulcherrime porticus, 
ornatissinum prytaneum, amplissima est curia, templumque egregium 
Jovis Olympii; czetereeque urbis partes, und totd vid perpetud, multisque 
transversis, divise, privatis sedificiis continentur.” 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 11. Compare the manifesta- 
tions of the inhabitants of Skioné towards Brasidas (Thuevd. iv. 121). 
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nessed from their walls, and partly learnt through 
fugitive spies and partisans—struck them with dis- 
couragement and terror; so that they were in no 
disposition to quit the shelter of their fortifications. 
Their backwardness was hailed as a confession of 
inferiority by the insurgent citizens, whom Dion 
now addressed as an assembly of freemen. Hard 
by, in front of the acropolis with its Pentapyla or 
five gates, there stood a lofty and magnificent sun- 
dial, erected by the elder Dionysius. Mounting on 
the top of this edifice, with the muniments of the 
despot on one side and the now liberated Achradina 
on the other, Dion addressed! an animated ha- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 10,11. The description which 
Plutarch gives of the position of this sundial is distinct, and the harangue 
which Dion delivered, while standing upon it, is an impressive fact :— 
"Hy 8 ὑπὸ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν καὶ τὰ πεντάπυλα, Διονυσίου κατασκευάσαν- 
τος, ἡλιοτρόπιον καταφανὲς καὶ ὑψηλόν. Ἐπὶ τούτῳ προσβὰς ἐδημη- 
γόρησε, καὶ παρώρμησε τοὺς πολίτας ἀντέχεσθαι τῆς ἐλευθερίας. 

The sundial was thus under the acropolis, that is, in the low ground 
immediately adjoining to Ortygia; near the place where the elder 
Dionysius is stated to have placed his large porticoes and market- 
house (Diodor. xiv. 7), and where the younger Dionysius erected the 
funereal monument to his father (xv. 74). In order to arrive at the 
sundial, Dion must have descended from the height of Achradina. Now 
Plutarch mentions that Dion went up through Achradina (ἀνήει διὰ τῆς 
᾿Αχραδινῆς). It is plain that he must have come down again from 
Achradina, though Plutarch does not specially mention it. And if he 
brought his men close under the walls of the enemy’s garrison, this can 
hardly have been for any other reason than that which 1 have assigned 
in the text. 

Plutarch indicates the separate localities with tolerable clearness, but 
he does not give a perspicuous description of the whole march. Thus, 
he says that Dion, “ wishing to harangue the people himself, went up 
through Achradina ” (Βουλόμενος δὲ καὶ δι’ ἑαυτοῦ προσαγορεῦσαι τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους, ἀνήει διὰ τῆς ᾿Αχραδινῆς), while the place from which Dion 
did harangue the people, was down under the acropolis of Ortygia. 

Diodorus is still less clear about the localities, nor does he say any- 
thmg about the sundial or the exact spot from whence Dion spoke, 
though he mentions the march of Dion through Achradina. 

It seems probable that what Plutarch calls τὰ πεντάπυλα are the 
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rangue to the Syracusans around, exhorting them 
to strenuous efforts in defence of their newly ac- 
quired rights and liberties, and inviting them to 
elect generals for the command, in order to accom- 
plish the total expulsion of the Dionysian garrison. 
The Syracusans, with unanimous acclamations, 
named Dion and his brother Megakles generals with 
full powers. But both the brothers insisted that 
colleagues should be elected along with them. Ac- 
cordingly twenty other persons were chosen besides, 
ten of them being from that small band of Syra- 
cusan exiles who had joined at Zakynthus. 

Such was the entry of Dion into Syracuse, on 
the third day’ after his landing in Sicily ; and such 
the first public act of renewed Syracusan freedom ; 
the first after that fatal vote which, forty-eight years 
before, had elected the elder Dionysius general ple- 
nipotentiary, and placed in his hands the sword of 
state, without foresight of the consequences. In 
the hands of Dion, that sword was vigorously em- 
ployed against the common enemy. He immedi- 
ately attacked Epipole ; and such was the conster- 
hation of the garrison left in it by the fugitive 
Timokrates, that they allowed him to acquire pos- 
session of it, together with the strong fort of Eury- 
alus, which a little courage and devotion might long 
have defended. This acquisition, made suddenly in 
the tide of success on one side and discouragement 
on the other, was of supreme importance, and went 
far to determine the ultimate contest. It not only 
reduced the partisans of Dionysius within the limits 
same as what Diodorus (xv. 74) indicates in the words ταῖς βασιλίκαις 


καλουμέναις πύλαις. 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 
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of Ortygia, but also enabled Dion to set free many 
state prisoners', who became ardent partisans of 
the revolution. Following up his success, he lost 
no time in taking measures against Ortygia. To 
shut it up completely on the land-side, he com- 
menced tlie erection of a wall of blockade, reaching 
from the Great Harbour at one extremity, to the 
sea on the eastern side of the Portus Lakkius, at 
the other?. He at the same time provided arms as 
well as he could for the citizens, sending for those 
spare arms which he had deposited with Synalus at 
‘Minoa. It does not appear that the garrison of 
Ortygia made any sally to impede him; so that in 
the course of seven days, he had not only received 
bis arms from Synalus, but had completed, in a 
rough way, all or most of the blockading cross- 
wall’. 

At the end of these seven days, but not before 
(having been prevented by accident from receiving 
the express sent to him), Dionysius returned with 
his fleet to Ortygia‘. Fatally indeed was his posi- 
tion changed. The islet was the only portion of 
the city which he possessed, and that too was shut 
up on the land-side by a blockading wall nearly 
completed. All the rest of the city was occupied 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ec. 29. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 12, Plutarch says, τὴν δὲ 
ἀκρόπολιν arereixioe—Diodorus is more specific—Tav δὲ Συρακουσίων 
κατεσκενακότων ἐκ θαλάσσης eis θάλασσαν διατειχίσματα, ὅς. These 
are valuable words as indicating the line and the two terminations of 
Dion’s blockading cross-wall. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. 

4 This return of Dionysius, seven days after the coming of Dion, is 
specified both by Plutarch and Diodorus (Plutarch, Dion, c. 26-29 ; 
Thodor. xvi. 11). 
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by bitter enemies instead of by subjects. Leontini 
also, and probably many of his other dependences 
out of Syracuse, had taken the opportunity of re- 
volting’. Even with the large fleet which he had 
brought home, Dionysius did not think himself 
strong enough to face his enemies in the field, but 
resorted to stratagem. He first tried to open a 
private intrigue with Dion ; who, however, refused 
to receive any separate propositions, and desired 
him to address them publicly to the freemen, citi- 
zens of Syracuse. Accordingly, he sent envoys 
tendering to the Syracusans what in the present 
day would be called a constitution. He demanded 
only moderate taxation, and moderate fulfilments 
of military service, subject to their own vote of 
consent. But the Syracusans laughed the offer 
to scorn, and Dion returned in their name the 
peremptory reply,—that no proposition from Diony- 
sius could be received, short of total abdication ; 
adding in his own name, that he would himself, on 
the score of kindred, procure for Dionysius, if he 
did abdicate, both security and other reasonable 
concessions. These terms Diorvsius affected to 
approve, desiring that envoys might be sent to him 
in Ortygia to settle the details. Both Dion and the 
Syracusans eagerly caught at his offer, without for 
a moment questioning his sincerity. Some of the 
most eminent Syracusans, approved by Dion, were 
despatched as envoys to Dionysius. A general con- 
fidence prevailed, that the retirement of the despot 
was now assured ; and the soldiers and citizens em- 
ployed against him, full of joy and mutual congra- 
 Diodor. xvi. 16. 
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tulations, became negligent of their guard on the 
cross-wall of blockade ; many of them even retiring 
to their houses in the city. 

This was what Dionysius expected. Contriving 
to prolong the discussion, so as to detain the en- 
voys in Ortygia all night, he ordered at daybreak a 
sudden sally of all his soldiers, whom he had pre- 
viously stimulated both by wine and by immgnse 
promises in case of victory!. The sally was well- 
timed and at first completely successful. One half 
of Dion’s soldiers were encamped to guard the cross- 
wall (the other half being quartered in Achradina), 
together with a force of Syracusan citizens. But 
so little were they prepared for hostilities, that the 
assailants, rushing out with shouts and at a run, 
carried the wall at the first onset, slew the senti- 
nels, and proceeded to demolish the wall (which 
was probably a rough and hasty structure) as well 
as to charge the troops on the outside of it. The 
Syracusans, surprised and terrified, fled with little 
orno resistance. Their flight partially disordered 
the stouter Dionian soldiers, who resisted bravely, 
but without having had time to form their regular 
array. Never was Dion more illustrious, both as 
an officer and as a soldier. He exerted himself to 
the utmost to form the troops, and to marshal them 
in ranks essential to the effective fighting of the 
Grecian hoplite. But his orders were unheard in 
the clamour, or disregarded in the confusion: his 
troops lost courage, the assailants gained ground, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30. ἐμπλήσας ἀκράτου. It is rare that we read 


of this proceeding with soldiers in antiquity. Diodor. xvi. 11, 12. τὸ 
μέγεθος τῶν ἐπαγγελιῶν. 
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and the day seemed evidently going against him. 
Seeing that there was no other resource, he put 
himself at the head of his best and most attached 
soldiers, and threw himself, though now an elderly 
man, into the thickest of the fray. The struggle 
was the more violent as it took place in a narrow 
space between the new blockading wall on one side, 
and the outer wall of Neapolis on the other. Both 
the armour and the person of Dion being con- 
spicuous, he was known to enemies as well as 
friends, and the battle around him was among 
the most obstinate in Grecian history'. Darts 
rattled against both his shield and his helmet, 
while his shield was also pierced through by 
several spears which were kept from his body only 
by the breastplate. At length he was wounded 
through the right arm or hand, thrown on the 
ground, and in imminent danger of being made 
prisoner. But this forwardness on his part so 
stimulated the courage of his own troops, that 
they both rescued him, and made redoubled efforts 
against the enemy. Having named Timonides com- 
mander in his place, Dion with his disabled hand 
mounted on horseback, rode into Achradina, and 
led forth to the battle that portion of his troops 
which were there in garrison. These men, fresh 
and good soldiers, restored the battle. ‘The Syra- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 12. Ὁ δὲ Δίων ἀνελπίστως παρεσπονδημένος, μετὰ τῶν 
ἀρίστων στρατιωτῶν ἀπήντα τοῖς πολεμίοις" καὶ συνάψας μάχην, πολὺν 
ἐποίει φόνον ἐν σταδίῳ. ᾿Ολίγῳ δὲ διαστήματι, τῆς διατειχίου ἔσω, μάχης 
οὔσης, συνέδραμε πλῆθος στρατιωτῶν εἰς στένον τόπον. 

The text here is not quite clear (see Wesseling’s note); but we 
gathcr from the passage information about the topography of Svra- 
cuse. 
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cusans came back to the field, all joined in strenu- 
ous conflict, and the Dionysian assailants were at 
length again driven within the walls of Ortygia. 
The loss on both sides was severe; that of Diony- 
sius 800 men ; all of whom he caused to be picked 
up from the field (under a truce granted on his re- 
quest by Dion), and buried with magnificent obse- 
quies, a8 a means of popularising himself with the 
survivors’. 

When we consider how doubtful the issue of this 
battle had proved, it seems evident that had Timo- 
krates maintained himself in Epipole, so as to 
enable Dionysius to remain master of Epipole as 
well as of Ortygia, the success of Dion’s whole 
enterprise in Syracuse would have been seriously 
endangered. 

Great was the joy excited at Syracuse by the 
victory. The Syracusan people testified their gra- 
litude to the Dionian soldiers by voting a golden 
wreath to the value of 100 minz; while these sol- 
diers, charmed with the prowess of their general, 
voted a golden wreath to him. Dion immediately 
began the re-establishment of the damaged cross- 
wall, which he repaired, completed, and put under 
effective guard for the future*. Dionysius no longer 
tried to impede it by armed attack. But as he was 
still superior at sea, he transported parties across 
the harbour to ravage the country for provisions, 
and despatched vessels to bring in stores also by 
sea. His superiority at sea was presently lessened 
by the arrival of Herakleides from Peloponnesus’, 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 30; Diodor. xvi. 12, 13. 3 Diodor. xvi. 13. 
? Diodor. xvi. 16. Plutarch states that Herakleides brought only 
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with twenty triremes, three smaller vessels, and 
1500 soldiers. The Syracusans, now beginning to 
show themselves actively on ship-board, got together 
a tolerable naval force. ΑἹ] the docks and wharfs 
lay concentrated in and round Ortygia, within the 
grasp of Dionysius, who was master of the naval 
force belonging to the city. But it would seem that 
the crews of some of the ships (who were mostly 
native Syracusans', with an intermixture of Athe- 
nians, doubtless of democratical sentiments) must 
have deserted from the despot to the people, carry- 
ing over their ships, since we presently find the 
Syracusans with a fleet of sixty triremes*, which 
they could hardly have acquired otherwise. 

Dionysius was shortly afterwards reinforced by 
Philistus, who brought to Ortygia, not only his 
fleet from the Tarentine Gulf, but also a consider- 
able regiment of cavalry. With these latter, and 
some other troops besides, Philistus undertook an 
expedition against the revolted Leontini. But 
though he made his way into the town by night, 
he was presently expelled by the defenders, se- 
conded by reinforcements from Syracuse’. 

To keep Ortygia provisioned, however, it was yet 
more indispensable for Philistus to maintain his su- 


seven triremes. But the force stated by Diodorus (given in my text) 
appears more probable. It is difficult otherwise to explain the number 
of ships which the Syracusans presently appear as possessing. Moreover 
the great importance, which Herakleides steps into, as opposed to Dion, 
is more easily accounted for. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. About the Athenian seamen in Ortygia, 
see a remarkable passage of Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. When Plato 
was at Syracuse, in danger from the mercenaries, the Athenian seamen, 
there employed, gave warning to him as their countryman. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 16. > Diodor. xvi. 16. 
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periority at sea against the growing naval power of 
the Syracusans, now commanded by Herakleides'. 
After several partial engagements, a final battle, 
desperate and decisive, at length took place between 
the two admirals. Both fleets were sixty triremes 
strong. At first Philistus, brave and forward, ap- 
peared likely to be victorious. But presently the 
fortune of the day turned against him. His ship was 
run ashore, and himself, with most part of his fleet, 
overpowered by the enemy. To escape captivity, 
he stabbed himself. The wound however was not 
mortal ; so that he fell alive, being now about 78 
years of age, into the hands of his enemies,—who 
stripped him naked, insulted him brutally, and at 
length cut off his head, after which they dragged 
his body by the leg through the streets of Syra- 
cuse?. Revolting as this treatment is, we must re- 
collect that it was less horrible than that which 
the elder Dionysius had inflicted on the Rhegine 
general Phyton. 

The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty perished 
with Philistus, the ablest and most faithful of its 
servants. He had been an actor in its first day of 
usurpation—its eighteenth Brumaire: his timely, 
though miserable death, saved him from sharing in 
its last day of exile—its St. Helena. 

Even after the previous victory of Dion, Diony- 
sius had lost all chance of overcoming the Sy- 
racusans by force. But he had now farther lost, 
through the victory of Herakleides, his superiority 


3 See a Fragment of the fortieth Book of the Philippica of Theopom- 
pus (Theopomp. Fragm. 212, ed. Didot), which seems to refer to this 
point of time. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 16; Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. 
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at sea, and therefore his power even of maintaining 
himself permanently in Ortygia. The triumph of 
Dion seemed assured, and his enemy humbled in 
the dust. But though thus disarmed, Dionysius 
was still formidable by his means of raising intrigue 
and dissension in Syracuse. His ancient antipathy 
against Dion became more vehement than ever. 
Obliged to forego empire himself—yet resolved at 
any rate that Dion should be ruined along with 
him—he set on foot a tissue of base manceuvres ; 
availing himself of the fears and jealousies of the 
Syracusans, the rivalry of Herakleides, the defects 
of Dion, and what was more important than all— 
the relationship of Dion to the Dionysian dynasty. 
Relation- Dion had displayed devoted courage, and merited 
ship of . , 
Dion to the the signal gratitude of the Syracusans, But he had 
dynasty— been nursed in the despotism, of which his father 
suspicions — had been one of the chief founders ; he was attached 


against him , at, . . - . 
be the Sy- by every tie of relationship to Dionysius, with whom 


De ey his sister, his former wife, and his children, were 

manners. still dwelling in the acropolis. The circumstances 

Rivalry of . 

Hera- therefore were such as to suggest to the Syracusans 

Kleides, apprehensions, noway unreasonable, that some 
private bargain might be made by Dion with the 
acropolis, and that the eminent services which he 
had just rendered might only be made the stepping- 
stone to a fresh despotism in his person. Such 
suspicions received much countenance from the 
infirmities of Dion, who combined, with a mas- 
culine and magnanimous character, manners so 
haughty as to be painfully felt even by his own 
companions. The friendly letters from Syracuse, 


written to Plato or to others at Athens (possibly 
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those from Timonides to Speusippus) shortly after 
the victory, contained much complaint of the re- 
pulsive demeanour of Dion; which defect the 
philosopher exhorted his friend to amend}. All 
those, whom Dion’s arrogance offended, were con- 
firmed in their suspicion of his despotic designs, 
and induced to turn for protection to his rival 
Herakleides. This latter—formerly general in the 
service of Dionysius, from whose displeasure he had 
only saved his life by flight—had been unable or 
unwilling to co-operate with Dion in his expedition 
from Zakynthus, but had since brought to the aid 
of the Syracusans a considerable force, including 
several armed ships. Though not present at the 
first entry into Syracuse, nor arriving until Ortygia 
had already been placed under blockade, Hera- 
kleides was esteemed the equal of Dion in abilities 
and in military efficiency; while with regard to 
ulterior designs, he had the prodigious advantage 
of being free from connection with the despotism 
and of raising no mistrust. Moreover his man- 
ners were not only popular, but according to Plu- 
tarch*, more than popular—smooth, insidious, and 
dexterous in criminatory speech, for the ruin of 
rivals and for his own exaltation. 

As the contest presently came to be carried on 
rather at sea than on land, the equipment of a fleet 
became indispensable; so that Herakleides, who had 
brought the greatest number of triremes, naturally 

! Plato, Epist. iv. p. 32] B. ...... ἐνθυμοῦ δὲ καὶ ὅτι δοκεῖς τισὶν 


ἐνδεεστέρως τοῦ προσήκοντος θεραπεντικὸς εἶναι μὴ οὖν λανθανέτω σε 
ὅτι διὰ τοῦ ἀρέσκειν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ τὸ πράττειν ἐστίν, ἡ δ᾽ αὐθάδεια 
ἐρημίᾳ ξύνοικος. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 32. 
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sting him, so soon as he had given them free- 
dom. It offered, on the part of Dionysius himself, 
immediate retirement, provided Dion would consent 
to take his place. But it threatened, if Dion refused, 
the sharpest tortures against his female relatives and 
his son!. 

This letter, well-turned as a composition for its 
own purpose, was niet by indignant refusal and pro- 
testation on the part of Dion. Without doubt his 
refusal would be received with cheers by the 
assembly ; but the letter did not the less instil its 
intended poison into their minds. Plutarch dis- 
plays® (in my judgement) no great knowledge of 
human nature, when he complains of the Syracusans 
for suffering the letter to impress them with suspi- 
cions of Dion, instead of admiring his magnanimous 
resistance to such touching appeals. It was pre- 
cisely the magnanimity required for the situation, 
which made them mistrustful. Who could assure 
them that such a feeling, to the requisite pitch, was 
to be found in the bosom of Dion? or who could 
foretel which, among painfully conflicting sentiments, 
would determine his conduct? The position of Dion 
forbade the possibility of his obtaining full confi- 
dence. Moreover his enemies, not coutent with in- 
flaming the real causes of mistrust, fabricated gross 
falsehoods against him as well as against the merce- 
naries under his command. A Syracusan named 
Sésis, brother to one of the guardsof Dionysius, made 
a violent speech in the Syracusan assembly, warning 
his countrymen to beware of Dion, lest they should 
find themselves saddled with a strict and sober 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 31. 3 Plutarch, Dion, ὁ. 32. 
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despot in place of one who was always intoxicated. 
On the next day Sdésis appeared in the assembly 
with a wound on the head, which he said that some 
of the soldiers of Dion had inflicted upon him in re- 
venge for his speech. Many persons present, be- 
lieving the story, warmly espoused his cause ; while 
Dion had great difficulty in repelling the allegation, 
and in obtaining time for the investigation of its 
truth. On inquiry, it was discovered that the 
wound was a superficial cut inflicted by Sésis him- 
self with a razor, and that the whole tale was an 
infamous calumny which he had been bribed to 
propagate’. In this particular instance, it was 
found practicable to convict the delinquent of 
shameless falsehood. But there were numerous 
other attacks and perversions less tangible, gene- 
rated by the same hostile interests, and tending 
towards the same end. Every day the suspicion 
and unfriendly sentiment of the Syracusans, to- 
wards Dion and his soldiers, became more em- 
bittered. 

The naval victory gained by Herakleides and the 
Syracusan fleet over Philistus, exalting both the 
spirit of the Syracusans and the glory of the admiral, 
still further lowered the influence of Dion. The 
belief gained ground that even without him and his 
soldiers, the Syracusans could defend themselves, 
and gain possession of Ortygia. It was now that 
the defeated Dionysius sent from thence a fresh 
embassy to Dion, offering to surrender to him the 
place with its garrison, magazine of arms, and 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 34. 
VOL. XI. L 
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treasure equivalent to five months’ full pay—on 
condition of being allowed to retire to Italy, and 
enjoy the revenues of a large and productive por- 
tion (called Gyarta) of the Syracusan territory. 
Dion again refused to reply, desiring him to address 
the Syracusan public, yet advising them to accept 
the terms’. Under the existing mistrust towards 
Dion, this advice was interpreted as concealing an 
intended collusion between him and Dionysius. 
Herakleides promised, that if the war were pro- 
secuted, he would keep Ortygia blocked up until it 
was surrendered at discretion with all in it as pri- 
soners. But in spite of his promise, Dionysius 
contrived to elude his vigilance and sail off to 
Lokri in Italy, with many companions and much 
property, leaving Ortygia in command of his eldest 
son Apollokrates. 

Though the blockade was immediately resumed 
and rendered stricter than before, yet this escape 
of the despot brought considerable discredit on 
Herakleides. Probably the Dionian partisans were 
not sparing in their reproach. To create for him- 
self fresh popularity, Herakleides warmly espoused 
the proposition of a citizen named Hippo, for 
a fresh division of landed property; a proposi- 
tion, which, considering the sweeping alteration 
of landed property made by the Dionysian dy- 
nasty, we may well conceive to have been recom- 
mended upon specious grounds of retributive jus- 
tice, as well as upon the necessity of providing 
for poor citizens. Dion opposed the motion stre- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 37 ; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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nuously, but was outvoted. Other suggestions 
also, yet more repugnant to him, and even point- 
edly directed agajnst him, were adopted. Lastly, 
Herakleides, enlarging upon his insupportable ar- 
rogance, prevailed upon the people to decree that 
new generals should be appointed, and that the pay 
due to the Dionian soldiers, now forming a large 
arrear, should not be liquidated out of the public 
purse’. 

It was towards Midsummer that Dion was thus 
divested of his command, about nine months after 
his arrival at Syracuse*. Twenty-five new generals 
were named, of whom Herakleides was one. 

The measure, scandalously ungrateful and unjust, 
whereby the soldiers were deprived of the pay due 
to them, was dictated by pure antipathy against 
Dion: for it does not seem to have been applied 
to those soldiers who had come with Herakleides ; 
moreover the new generals sent private messages to 
the Dionian soldiers, inviting them to desert their 
leader and join the Syracusans, in which case the 
grant of citizenship was promised to them®. Had 
the soldiers complied, it is obvious, that either the 
pay due, or some equivalent, must have heen assigned 
to satisfy them. But one and all of them scorned 
the invitation, adhering to Dion with unshaken fide- 
lity. The purpose of Herakleides was, to expel him 
alone. This however was prevented by the temper 
of the soldiers ; who, indignant at the treacherous 


Δ Plutarch, Dion, c. 37; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 38. θέρους μεσοῦντος, ὅτε. 
8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 38. 
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ingratitude of the Syracusans, instigated Dion to 
take a legitimate revenge upon them, and demanded 
only to be led to the assault. Refusing to employ 
force, Dion calmed their excitement, and put himself 
at their head to conduct them out of the city; not 
without remonstrances addressed to the generals 
and the people of Syracuse upon their proceedings, 
imprudent as well as wicked, while the enemy were 
still masters of Ortygia. Nevertheless, the new 
generals, chosen as the most violent enemies of Dion, 
not only turned a deaf ear to his appeal, but inflamed 
the antipathies of the people, and spurred them on 
to attack the soldiers on their march out of Syra- 
cuse. Their attack, though repeated more than 
once, was vigoruusly repulsed by the soldiers— 
excellent troops, 3000 in number; while Dion, 
anxious only to ensure their safety, and to avoid 
bloodshed on both sides, confined himself strictly 
to the defensive. He forbade all pursuit, giving up 
the prisoners without ransom as well as the bodies 
of the slain for burial’. 

In this guise Dion arrived at Leontini, where he 
found the warmest sympathy towards himself, with 
indignant disgust at the behaviour of theSyracusans. 
Allied with the newly-enfranchised Syracuse against 
the Dionysian dynasty, the Leontines not only re- 
ceived the soldiers of Dion into their citizenship, 
and voted to them a positive remuneration, but sent 
an embassy to Syracuse insisting that justice should 
be done to them. The Syracusans, on their side, 
sent envoys to Leontini, to accuse Dion before an 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ο. 39; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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assembly of all the allies there convoked. Who 
these allies were, our defective information does 
not enable us to say. Their sentence went in 
favour of Dion and against the Syracusans ; who 
nevertheless stood out obstinately, refusing all 
jastice or reparation!, and fancying themselves 
competent to reduce Ortygia without Dion’s 
assistance—since the provisions therein were ex- 
hausted, and the garrison was already suffering 
from famine. Despairing of reinforcement, Apol- 
lokrates had already resolved to send envoys and 
propose a capitulation, when Nypsius, a Neapolitan 
officer, despatched by Dionysius from Lokri, had the 
good fortune to reach Ortygia at the head of a re- 
inforcing fleet, convoying numerous transports with 
an abundant stock of provisions. There was now 
no farther talk of surrender. The garrison of Orty- 
gia was reinforced to 10,000 mercenary troops of con- 
siderable merit, and well provisioned for some time’. 

The Syracusan admirals, either from carelessness 
or ill-fortune, had not been able to prevent the 
entry of Nypsius. But they made a sudden attack 
upon him while his fleet were in the harbour, and 
while the crews, thinking themselves safe from an 
enemy, were interchanging salutations or aiding to 
disembark the stores. ‘This attack was well-timed 
and successful. Several of the triremes of Nypsius 
were ruined—others were towed off as prizes, while 
the victory, gained by Herakleides without Dion, 
provoked extravagant joy throughout Syracuse. 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 40. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 41; Diodor. xvi. 18, 19. 
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In the belief that Ortygia could not longer hold 
out, the citizens, the soldiers, and even the gene- 
rals, gave loose to mad revelry and intoxication, 
continued into the ensuing night. Nypsius, an 
able officer, watched his opportunity, and made a 
vigorous night-sally. His troops, issuing forth in 
good order, planted their scaling-ladders, mounted 
the blockading wall, and slew the sleeping or 
drunken sentinels without any resistance. Master 
of this important work, Nypsius employed a part 
of his men to pull it down, while he pushed the 
rest forward against the city. At daybreak the 
affrighted Syracusans saw themselves vigorously 
attacked even in their own stronghold, when nei- 
ther generals nor citizens were at all prepared to 
resist. The troops of Nypsius first forced their 
way into Neapolis, which lay the nearest to the wall 
of Ortygia; next into Tycha, the other fortified 


suburb. Over these they ranged victorious, van- 


quishing all the detached parties of Syracusans 
which could be opposed to them. The streets be- 
came a scene of bloodshed—the houses, of plunder; 
for as Dionysius had now given up the idea of 
again permanently ruling at Syracuse, his troops 
thought of little else except satiating the revenge 
of their master and their own rapacity. The sol- 
diers of Nypsius stripped the private dwellings in the 
town, taking away not only the property, but also 
the women and children, as booty into Ortygia. 
At last (it appears) they got also into Achradina, 
the largest and most populous portion of Syracuse. 
Here the same scene of pillage, destruction, and 
bloodshed, was continued throughout the whole 
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day, and on a still larger scale; with just enough 
resistance to pique the fury of the victors, without 
restraining their progress. 

It soon became evident to Herakleides and his 
colleagues, as well as to the general body of citizens, 
that there was no hope of safety except in invoking 
the aid of Dion and his soldiers from Leontini. 
Yet the appeal to one whom they not only hated 
and feared, but had ignominiously maltreated, was 
something so intolerable, that for a long time no 
one would speak out to propose what every one 
had in his mind. At length some of the allies pre- 
sent, less concerned in the political parties of the 
city, ventured to broach the proposition, which ran 
from man to man, and was adopted under a press 
of mingled and opposite emotions. Accordingly 
two officers of the allies, and five Syracusan horse- 
men, set off at full speed to Leontini, to implore 
the instant presence of Dion. Reaching the place 
towards evening, they encountered Dion himself 
immediately on dismounting, and described to him 
the miserable scenes now going on at Syracuse. 
Their tears and distress brought around them a 
crowd of hearers, Leontines as well as Peloponne- 
sians; and a general assembly was speedily con- 
vened, before which Dion exhorted them to tell 
their story. They described, in the tone of men 
whose all was at stake, the actual sufferings and 
the impending total ruin of the city; entreating 
oblivion for their past misdeeds, which were already 
but too cruelly expiated. 

Their discourse, profoundly touching to the audi- 
ence, was heard in silence, Every one waited for 
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Dion to begin, and to determine the fate of Syra- 
cuse. He rose to speak; but for a time tears 
checked his utterance, while his soldiers around 
cheered him with encouraging sympathy. At length 
he found voice to say: “1 have convened you, Pe- 
loponnesians and allies, to deliberate about your 
own conduct. For me, deliberation would be a 
disgrace, while Syracuse is in the hands of the de- 
stroyer. If I cannot save my country, I shall go 
and bury myself in its flaming ruins. For you, if, 
in spite of what has happened, you still choose to 
assist us, misguided and unhappy Syracusans, we 
shall owe it to you that we still continue a city. 
But if, in disdainful sense of wrong endured, you 
shall leave us to our fate, I here thank you for all 
your past valour and attachment to me, praying that 
the gods may reward you for it. Remember Dion, 
as one who neither deserted you when you were 
wronged, nor his own fellow-citizens when they 
were in misery.” 

This address, so replete with pathos and dignity, 
went home to the hearts of the audience, filling 
them with passionate emotion and eagerness to 
follow him. Universal shouts called upon him to 
put himself at their head instantly and march to 
Syracuse ; while the envoys present fell upon his 
neck, invoking blessings both upon him and upon 
the soldiers. As soon as the excitement had sub- 
sided, Dion gave orders that every man should 
take his evening meal forthwith, and return in 
arms to the spot, prepared for a night-march to 
Syracuse. 

By daybreak, Dion and his band were within a 
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few miles of the northern wall of Epipole. Mes- 
sengers from Syracuse here met him, inducing him 
to slacken his march and proceed with caution. 
Herakleides and the other generals had sent a 
message forbidding his nearer approach, with no- 
tice that the gates would be closed against him; 
yet at the same time, counter-messages arrived from 
many eminent citizens, entreating him to persevere, 
and promising him both admittance and support. 
Nypsius, having permitted his troops to pillage and 
destroy in Syracuse throughout the preceding day, 
had thought it prudent to withdraw them back into 
Ortygia for the night. His retreat raised the cou- 
rage of Herakleides and his colleagues ; who, fan- 
cying that the attack was now over, repented of the 
invitation which they had permitted to be sent to 
Dion. Under this impression they despatched to 
him the second message of exclusion; keeping 
guard at the gate in the northern wall to make their 
threat good. But the events of the next morning 
speedily undeceived them. Nypsius renewed his 
attack with greater ferocity than before, completed 
the demolition of the wall of blockade before Or- 
tygia, and let loose his soldiers with merciless hand 
throughout all the streets of Syracuse. There was 
on this day less of pillage, but more of wholesale 
slaughter. Men, women, and children perished in- 
discriminately, and nothing was thought of b¥ these 
barbarians except to make Syracuse a heap of ruins 
and dead bodies. To accelerate the process, and 
to forestal Dion’s arrival, which they fully ex- 
pected—they set fire to the city in several places, 
with torches and fire-bearing arrows. The mise- 
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rable inhabitants knew not where to flee, to escape 
the flames within their houses, or the sword with- 
out. The streets were strewed with corpses, while 
the fire gained ground perpetually, threatening to 
spread over the greater part of the city. Under 
such terrible circumstances, neither Herakleides, 
himself wounded, nor the other generals, could hold 
out any longer against the admission of Dion ; to 
whom even the brother and uncle of Herakleides 
were sent, with pressing entreaties to accelerate 
his march, since the smallest delay would occasion 
ruin to Syracuse’. 

Dion was about seven miles from the gates when 
these last cries of distress reached him. Immedi- 
ately hurrying forward his soldiers, whose ardour 
was not inferior to his own, at a running pace, he 
reached speedily the gates called Hexapyla, in the 
northern wall of Epipole. When once within these 
gates, he halted in an interior area called the He- 
katompedon*. His light-armed were sent forward 
at once to arrest the destroying enemy, while he 
kept back the hoplites ‘until he could form them 
into separate columns under proper captains, along 
with the citizens who crowded round him with de- 
monstrations of gratéful reverence. He distributed 
them so as to enter the interior portion of Svracuse, 
and attack the troops of Nypsius, on several points 
at once*. Being now within the exterior fortifica- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 20. διανύσας ὀξέως τὴν eis Συρακούσας ὁδὸν, ἧκε πρὸς 
τὰ ‘EfarvAa, &c. Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. εἰσέβαλε διὰ τῶν πυλῶν εἰς 
τὴν ᾿Ἑκατόμπεδον λεγομένην, δις. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. ὀρθίους λόχους ποιῶν καὶ διαιρῶν τὰς ἡγεμο- 
vias, ὅπως ὁμοῦ πολλαχόθεν ἅμα προσφέροιτο φοβερώτερον. 
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tion formed by the wall of Epipole, there lay before 
him the tripartite interior city—Tycha, Neapolis, 
Achradina. Each of these parts had its separate 
fortification ; between Tycha and Neapolis lay an 
unfortified space, but each of them joined on to 
Achradina, the western wall of which formed their 
eastern wall. It is probable that these interior for- 
tifications had been partially neglected since the 
construction of the outer walls along Epipol, 
which comprised them all within, and formed the 
principal defence against a foreign enemy. More- 
over the troops of Nypsius, having been masters of 
the three towns, and roving as destroyers around 
them, for several hours, had doubtless broken down 
the gates and in other ways weakened the defences. 
The scene was frightful, and the ways everywhere 
impeded by flame and smoke, by falling houses and 
fragments, and by the numbers who lay massacred 
around. It was amidst such horrors that Dion and 
Kis soldiers found themselves—while penetrating 
in different divisions at once into Neapolis, Tycha, 
and Achradina. 

His task would probably have been difficult, had 
Nypsius been able to control the troops under his 
command, in themselves brave and good. But 
these troops had been for some hours dispersed 
throughout the streets, satiating their licentious 
and murderous passions, and destroying a town 
which Dionysius now no longer expected to retain. 
Recalling as many soldiers as he could from this 
brutal disorder, Nypsius marshalled them along the 
interior fortification, occupying the entrances and 
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exposed points where Dion would seek to pene- 
trate into the city’. The battle was thus not con- 
tinuous, but fought between detached parties at 
separate openings, often very narrow, and on 
ground sometimes difficult to surmount, amidst the 
conflagration blazing everywhere around’. Dis- 
organised by pillage, the troops of Nypsius could 
oppose no long resistance to the forward advance 
of Dion, with soldiers full of ardour and with the 
Syracusans around him stimulated by despair. 
Nypsius was overpowered, compelled to abandon 
his line of defence, and to retreat with his troops 
into Ortygia, which the greater number of them 
reached in safety. Dion and his victorious troops, 
after having forced the entrance into the city, 
did not attempt to pursue them. The first and 
most pressing necessity was to extinguish the 
flames ; but no inconsiderable number of the sol- 
diers of Nypsius were found dispersed through 
the streets and houses, and slain while actually 
carrying off plunder on their shoulders. Long 
after the town was cleared of enemies, however, 
all hands within it were employed in stopping the 
conflagration ; a task in which they hardly suc- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. παρατεταγμένων παρὰ τὸ τείχισμα χαλεπὴν 
ἔχον καὶ δυσεκβίαστον τὴν πρόσοδον. 

To a person who, after penetrating into the interior of the wall of 
Epipole, stood on the slope, and looked down eastward, the outer wall 
of Tycha, Achradina, and Neapolis, might be said to form one τείχισμα ; 
not indeed in one and the same line or direction, yet continuous from 
the northern to the southern brink of Epipole. 

? Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. ‘Os δὲ πρυσέμιξαν τοῖς πολεμίοις, ἐν χερσὶ 
μὲν ὀλίγων πρὸς ὀλίγους ἐγένετο μάχη, διὰ τὴν στενότητα καὶ THY ἀνω- 
μαλίαν τοῦ τόπου, &c. 
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ceeded, even by unremitting efforts throughout the 
day and the following night!. 

On the morrow Syracuse was another city; dis- 
figured by the desolating trace of flame and of the 
hostile soldiery, yet still refreshed in the hearts of 
its citizens, who felt that they had escaped much 
worse ; and above all, penetrated by a renewed poli- 
tical spirit, and a deep sense of repentant gratitude 


towards Dion. 


All those generals, who had been 


chosen at the last election from their intense oppo- 
sition to him, fled forthwith; except Herakleides 


and Theodotes. 


These two men were his most vio- 


lent and dangerous enemies; yet it appears that 
they knew his character better than their colleagues, 
and therefore did not hesitate to throw themselves 
upon his mercy. They surrendered, confessed their 


guilt, and implored his forgiveness. 


His magnani- 


mity (they said) would derive a new lustre, if he 
now rose superior to his just resentment over mis- 
guided rivals, who stood before him humbled and 
ashamed of their former opposition, entreating him 
to deal with them better than they had dealt with 


him. 


If Dion had put their request to the vote, it would 
have been refused by a large majority. His soldiers, 
recently defrauded of their pay, were yet burning 
with indignation against the authors of such an in- 


justice. 


His friends, reminding him of the bitter 


and unscrupulous attacks which he as well as they 
had experienced from Herakleides, exhorted him 
to purge the city of one who abused the popular 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45, 46; Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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forms to purposes hardly less mischievous than 
despotism itself. The life of Herakleides now hung 
upon a thread. Without pronouncing any decided 
opinion, Dion had only to maintain an equivocal 
silence, and suffer the popular sentiment to mani- 
fest itself in a verdict invoked by one party, ex- 
pected even by the opposite. The more was every 
one astonished when he took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of pardoning Herakleides ; adding, by 
way of explanation and satisfaction’ to his disap- 
pointed friends— 

‘¢ Other generals have gone through most of their 
training with a view to arms and war. My long train- 
ing in the Academy has been devoted to aid me in 
conquering anger, envy, andall malignant jealousies. 
To show that I have profited by such lessons, it is 
not enough that I do my duty towards my friends 
and towards honest men. The true test is, if, after 
being wronged, I show myself placable and gentle 
towards the wrong-doer. My wish is to prove my- 
self superior to Herakleides more in goodness and 
justice, than in power and intelligence. Successes 
in war, even when achieved single-handed, are half 
owing to fortune. If Herakleides has been trea- 
cherous and wicked through envy, it is not for Dion 
to dishonour a virtuous life in obedience to angry 
sentiment. Nor is human wickedness, great as it 
often is, ever pushed to such an excess of stub- 
born brutality, as not to be amended by gentle and 
gracious treatment, from steady benefactors*.” 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. Ὁ δὲ Δίων mapapvOoupevos αὐτοὺς ἔλε- 
γεν, &e. 
? Plutarch, Dion, ec. 47. 
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We may reasonably accept this as something near 
the genuine speech of Dion, reported by his com- 
panion Timonides, and thus passing into the bio- 
graphy of Plutarch. It lends a peculiar interest, as 
an exposition of motives, to the act which it ac- 
companies. The sincerity of the exposition admits 
of no doubt, for all the ordinary motives of the case 
counselled an opposite conduct ; and had Dion been 
in like manner at the feet of his rival, his life would 
assuredly not have been spared. He took pride 
(with a sentiment something like that of Kallikra- 
tidas' on liberating the prisoners taken at Me- 
thymna) in realising by conspicuous act the lofty 
morality which he had imbibed from the Academy ; 
the rather, as the case presented every temptation 
to depart from it. Persuading himself that he could 
by an illustrious example put to shame and soften 
the mutual cruelties so frequent in Grecian party- 
warfare, and regarding the amnesty towards He- 
rakleides as a proper sequel to the generous im- 
pulse which had led him to march from Leontini to 
Syracuse,—he probably gloried in both, more than 
in the victory itself. We shall presently have the 
pain of discovering that his anticipations were to- 
tally disappointed. And we may be sure that at 
the time, the judgement passed on his proceeding 
towards Herakleides was very different from what 
it now receives. Among his friends and soldiers, 
the generosity of the act would be forgotten in its 
imprudence. Among his enemies, it would excite 
surprise, perhaps admiration—yet few of them 
would be conciliated or converted into friends. In 

1 See Vol. VIII. Ch. Ixiv. p. 224 of this History. 
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the bosom of Herakleides himself, the mere fact of 
owing his life to Dion would be a new and intolera- 
ble humiliation, which the Erinnys within would 
goad him on to avenge. Dion would be warned, 
by the criticism of his friends, as well as by the 
instinct of his soldiers, that in yielding to a mag- 
nanimous sentiment, he overlooked the reasonable 
consequences ; and that Herakleides continuing at 
Syracuse would only be more dangerous both to 
him and them, than he had been before. Without 
taking his life, Dion might have required him to 
depart from Syracuse ; which sentence, having re- 
gard to the practice of the time, would have been 
accounted generosity. 

It was Dion’s next business to renew the wall of 
blockade constructed against Ortygia, and partially 
destroyed in the late sally of Nypsius. Every Sy- 
racusan citizen was directed to cut a stake, and 
deposit it near the spot; after which, during the 
ensuing night, the soldiers planted a stockade so 
as to restore the broken parts of the line. Pro- 
tection being thus ensured to the city against Nyp- 
sius and his garrison, Dion proceeded to bury the 
numerous dead who had been slain in the sally, 
and to ransom the captives, no less than 2000 in 
number, who had been carried off into Ortygia'. 
A trophy, with sacrifice to the Gods for the victory, 
was not forgotten*. 

A public assembly was now held to elect new 
generals in place of those who had fled. Here a 
motion was made by Herakleides himself, that Dion 
should be chosen general with full powers both by 

' Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 2 Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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land ard sea. The motion was received with great 
favour by the principal citizens; but the poorer 
men were attached to Herakleides, especially the 
seamen ; who preferred serving under his command, 
and loudly required that he should be named ad- 
miral, along with Dion as general on land. Forced 
to acquiesce in this nomination, Dion contented 
himself with insisting and obtaining that the reso- 
lution, which had been previously adopted for re- 
distributing lands and houses, should be rescinded’. 

The position of affairs at Syracuse was now 
pregnant with mischief and quarrel. On land, Dion 
enjoyed adictatorial authority ; —atsea, Herakleides, 
his enemy not less than ever, was admiral, by 
separate and independent nomination. The unde- 
fined authority of Dion—exercised by one self- 
willed, though magnanimous, in spirit, and ex- 
tremely repulsive in manner—was sure to become 
odious after the feelings arising out of the recent 
rescue had worn off; and abundant opening would 
thus be made for the opposition of Herakleides, 
often on just grounds. That officer indeed was 
little disposed to wait for just pretences. Conduct- 
ing the Syracusan fleet to Messéné in order to 
carry on war against Dionysius at Lokri, he not 
only tried to raise the seamen in arms against Dion, 
by charging him with despotic designs, but even 
entered into a secret treaty with the common 
enemy Dionysius ; through the intervention of the 
Spartan Pharax, who commanded the Dionysian 
troops. His intrigues being discovered, a violent 
opposition was raised against them by the leading 

' Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 
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Syracusan citizens. It would seem (as far as we 
can make out from the scanty information of Plu- 
tarch) that the military operations were frustrated, 
and that the armament was forced to return to 
Syracuse. Here again the quarrel was renewed— 
the seamen apparently standing with Herakleides, 
the principal citizens with Dion—and carried so far, 
that the city suffered not only from disturbance, but 
even from irregular supply of provisions’. Among 
the mortifications of Dion, not the least was that 
which he experienced from his own friends or 
soldiers, who reminded him of their warnings and 
predictions when he consented to spare Herakleides. 
Meanwhile Dionysius had sent into Sicily a body 
of troops under Pharax, who were encamped at 
Neapolis in the Agrigentine territory. In what 
scheme of operations this movement forms a part, 
we cannot make out ; for Plutarch tells us nothing 
except what bears immediately on the quarrel 
between Dion and Herakleides. To attack Pharax, 
the forces of Syracuse were brought out; the fleet 
under Herakleides, the soldiers on land under Dion. 
The latter, though he thought it imprudent to fight, 
was constrained to hazard a battle by the insinua- 
tions of Herakleides and the clamour of the seamen ; 
who accused him of intentionally eking out the war 
for the purpose of prolonging his own dictatorship. 
Dion accordingly attacked Pharax, but was repulsed. 
Yet the repulse was not a serious defeat, so that he 
was preparing to renew the attack, when he was 
apprised that Herakleides with the fleet had departed 


* Plutarch, Dion, c. 48, καὶ δι᾽ αὐτὴν ἀπορία καὶ σπάνις ἐν ταῖς Συρα- 
κούσαις, &c. 
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and were returning at their best speed to Syracuse ; 
with the intention of seizing the city, and barring 
out Dion with histroops. Nothing but a rapid and 
decisive movement could defeat this scheme. Lea- 
ving the camp immediately with his best horsemen, 
Dion rode back to Syracuse as fast as possible ; 
completing a distance of 700 stadia (about 82 miles) 
in a very short time, and forestalling the arrival 
of Herakleides’. 

Thus disappointed and exposed, Herakleides attempt to 
found means to direct another mancuvre against per" 
Dion, through the medium of a Spartan named Gyre ος 
Geesylus ; who had been sent by the Spartans, in- Spartan— 
formed of the dissensions in Syracuse, to offer him- duct ο of 
self (like Gylippus) forthe command. Herakleides wees 
eagerly took advantage of the arrival of this officer ; 
pressing the Syracusans to accept a Spartan as their 
commander-in-chief. But Dion replied that there 
were plenty of native Syracusans qualified for com- 
mand; moreover, if a Spartan was required, he was 
himself a Spartan, by public grant. Gesylus, having 
ascertained the state of affairs, had the virtue and 
prudence not merely to desist from his own preten- 
sions, but also to employ his best efforts in recon- 
ciling Dion and Herakleides. Sensible that the 
wrong had been on the side of the latter, Gesylus 
constrained him to bind himself by the strongest 
oaths to better conduct in future. He engaged his 
own guarantee for the observance of the covenant ; 
but the better to ensure such observance, the greater 
part of the Syracusan fleet (the chief instrument 

' Plutarch, Dion, c. 49. 
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of Herakleides) was disbanded, leaving only enough 
to keep Ortygia under blockade'. 

The capture of that islet and fortress, now more 
strictly watched than ever, was approaching. What 
had become of Pharax, or why he did not advance, 
after the retreat of Dion, to harass the Syracusans 
and succour Ortygia—we know not. But no 
succour arrived ; provisions grew scarce ; and the 
garrison became so discontented, that Apollokrates 
the son of Dionysius could not hold out any longer. 
Accordingly, he capitulated with Dion; handing 
over to him Ortygia with its fort, arms, magazines 
and everything contained in it—except what hecould 
carry away in five triremes. Aboard of these vessels, 
he placed his mother, his sisters, his immediate 
friends, and his chief valuables, leaving everything 
else behind for Dion and the Syracusans, who 
crowded to the beach in multitudes to see him de- 
part. To them the moment was one of lively joy 
and mutual self-congratulation—promising to com- 
mence a new era of freedom’. 

On entering Ortygia, Dion saw, for the first time 
after a separation of about twelve years, his sister 
Aristomaché, his wife Areté, and his family. The 
interview was one of the tenderest emotion and tears 
of delight to all. Areté, having been made against 
her own consent the wife of Timokratés, was at first 
afraid to approach Dion. But he received and 
embraced her with unabated affection®. He con- 
ducted both her and his son away from the Diony- 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. 2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 51. 
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sian acropolis, in which they had been living since 
his absence, into his own house; having himself 
resolved not to dwell in the acropolis, but to leave 
it as a public fort or edifice belonging to Syracuse. 
However, this renewal of his domestic happiness was 
shortly afterwards embittered by the death of his 
son ; who having imbibed from Dionysius drunken 
and dissolute habits, fell from the roof of the house, 
in a fit of intoxication or frenzy, and perished’. 

Dion was nowat the pinnacle of power as well as 
of glory. With means altogether disproportionate, 
he had achieved the expulsion of the greatest despot 
in Greece, even from an impregnable stronghold. 
He had combated danger and difficulty with con- 
spicuous resolution, and had displayed almost chi- 
valrous magnanimity. Had he ‘‘ breathed out his 
soul?” at the instant of triumphant entry in Ortygia, 
the Academy would have been glorified by a pupil 
of first-rate and unsullied merit. ‘But that cup of 
prosperity, which poisoned so many other eminent 
Greeks, had now the fatal effect of exaggerating all 
the worst of Dion’s qualities, and damping all the 
best. 

Plutarch indeed boasts, and we may perfectly 
believe, that he maintained the simplicity of his 
table, his raiment, and his habits of life, completely 
unchanged—now that he had become master of 


! Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 
3 Juvenal, Satir. x. 381. 
“Quid illo cive (Marius) tulisset 
Imperium in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 
Si circumducto captivorum agmine, ct omni 
Bellorum pompé, animam exhal!asset opimam, 
Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru? ” 
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Syracuse, and an object of admiration to all Greece. 
In this respect, Plato and the Academy had reason 
to be proud of their pupil'. But the public mistakes, 
now to be recounted, were not the less mischievous 
to his countrymen as well as to himself. 
Suspicions | From the first moment of his entry into Syracuse 
Petanza from Peloponnesus, Dion had been suspected and 
rapectng accused of aiming at the expulsion of Dionysius, 
he was aim- only in order to transfer the despotism to himself. 


ing at the . . " 

despotism His haughty and repulsive manners, raising against 

—confirm- him personal antipathies everywhere, were cited 

ed by his . 

present 88 Confirming the charge. Even at moments when 

conduct. Dion was labouring for the genuine good of the 
Syracusans, this suspicion had always more or less 
crossed his path; robbing him of well-merited 
gratitude—and at the same time discrediting his 
opponents, and the people of Syracuse, as guilty of 
mean jealousy towards a benefactor. 

The time had now come when Dion was obliged 
to act in such a manner as either to confirm, or to 
belie, such unfavourable auguries. Unfortunately 
both his words and his deeds confirmed them in the 
strongest manner. The proud and repulsive external 
demeanour, for which he had always been notorious, 
was rather aggravated than softened. He took 
pride in showing, more plainly than ever, that he 
despised everything which looked like courting 
popularity 3. 

If the words and manner of Dion were thus 

' Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 52. Τοῦ μέντοι περὶ τὰς ὁμιλίας ὄγκον καὶ τοῦ 
πρὸς τὸν δῆμον ἀτενοῦς ἐφιλονείκει μηδὲν ὑφελεῖν μηδὲ χαλάσαι, 
καίτοι τῶν πραγμάτων αὐτῷ χάριτος ἐνδεῶν ὄντων, καὶ Πλάτωνος ἐπιτι- 
μῶντος, &c. 
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significant, both what he did, and what he left un- 
done, was more significant still. Of that great 
boon of freedom, which he had so loudly promised 


to the Syracusans, and which he had directed his ° 


herald to proclaim on first entering their walls, he 
conferred absolutely nothing. He retaingd his 
dictatorial power unabated, and his military force 
‘certainly without reduction, if not actually rein- 
forced ; for as Apollokrates did not convey away 
with him the soldiers in Ortygia, we may reasonably 
presume that a part of them at least remained to 
embrace the service of Dion. He preserved the 
acropolis and fortifications of Ortygia just as they 
were, only garrisoned by troops obeying his com- 
mand instead of that of Dionysius. His victory 
made itself felt in abundant presents to his own 
friends and soldiers'; but to the people of Sy- 
racuse, it produced nothing better than a change 
of masters. 

It was not indeed the plan of Dion to constitute 
a permanent despotism. He intended to establish 
himself king, but to grant to the Syracusans what 
in modern times would be called a constitution. 
Having imbibed from Plato and the Academy 
as well as from his own convictions and tastes, 
aversion to a pure democracy, he had resolved 
to introduce a Lacedemonian scheme of mixed 
government, combining king, aristocracy, and 
people, under certain provisions and limitations. 
Of this general tenor are the recommendations 
addressed both to him, and to the Syracusans after 
his death, by Plato; who however seems to con- 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. 
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template, along with the political scheme, a Lykur- 
gean reform of manners and practice. - To aid in 
framing and realising his scheme, Dion had sent to 
Corinth to invite counsellors and auxiliaries; for 
Corinth was suitable to his views, not simply as 
mother city of Syracuse, but also as a city tho- 
roughly oligarchical!. 

That these intentions on the part of Dion were 
sincere, we need not question. They had been 
originally conceived without any views of acquiring 
the first place for himself, during the life of the 
elder Dionysius, and were substantially the same as 
those which he had exhorted the younger Dionysius 
to realise, immediately after the death of the father. 
They are the same as he had intended to further 
by calling in Plato,—with what success, has been 
already recounted. But Dion made the fatal mis- 
take of not remarking, that the state of things, both 
as to himself and as to Syracuse, was totally altered 
during: the interval between 367 s.c. and 354 B.c. 
If at the former period, when the Dionysian dynasty 
was at the zenith of power, and Syracuse completely 
prostrated, the younger Dionysius could have 
been persuaded spontaneously and without con- 
test or constraint to merge his own despotism in 
a more liberal system, even dictated by himself 
—it 1s certain that such a free, though moderate 
concession, would at first have provoked unbounded 
gratitude, and would have had a chance (though 
that is more doubtful) of giving long-continued 
satisfaction. But the situation was totally different 
in 354 B.c., when Dion, after the expulsion of 

ὁ Plutarch, Dion, c.53; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 334, 336 ; viii. p. 356. 
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Apollokrates, had become master in Ortygia ; and it 
was his mistake that he still insisted on applying 
the old plans when they had become not merely 
unsuitable, but mischievous. Dion was not in the 
position of an established despot, who consents to 
renounce, for the public good, powers which every 
one knows that he can retain, if he chooses ; nor 
were the Syracusans any longer passive, prostrate, 
and hopeless. They had received a solemn promise 
of liberty, and had been thereby inflamed into 
vehement action, by Dion himself; who had been 
armed by them with delegated powers, for the 
special purpose of putting down Dionysius. That 
under these circumstances Dion, instead of laying 
down his trust, should constitute himself king— 
even limited king — and determine how much 
liberty he would consent to allot to the Syracu- 
sans who had appointed him—this was a pro- 
ceeding which they could not but resent as a 
flagrant usurpation, and which he could only hope 
to maintain by force. 

The real conduct of Dion, however, was worse 
even than this. He manifested no visible evidence 
of realising even that fraction of popular liberty 
which had entered into his original scheme. What 
exact promises he made, we do not know. But 
he maintained his own power, the military force, 
and the despotic fortifications, provisionally un- 
diminished. And who could tell how long he 
intended to maintain them? That he really had 
in his mind purposes such as Plato’ gives him 
credit for, I believe to be true. But he took no 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F. p. 351 A.; Epistol. vili. p. 357 A. 
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the Dionysian despotism. It was in vain that he 
attended the obsequies of Herakleides with his full 
military force, excusing his well-known crime to 
the people, on the plea, that Syracuse could never 
be at peace while two such rivals were both in active 
political life. Under the circumstances of the case, 
the remark was an insulting derision ; though it 
might have been advanced with pertinence as a rea- 
son for sending Herakleides away, at the moment 
when he before spared him. Dion had now conferred 
upon his rival the melancholy honour of dying as 
a martyr to Syracusan freedom ; and in that light he 
was bitterly mourned by the people. No man after 
this murder could think himself secure Having 
once employed the soldiers as executioners of his 
own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to lend 
himself more and more to their exigences. He 
provided for them payand largesses, great inamount, 
first at the cost of his opponents in the city, next 
at that of his friends, until at length discontent 
became universal. Among the general body of the 
citizens, Dion became detested as a tyrant, and the 
more detested because he had presented himself as 
a liberator; while the soldiers also were in great 
part disaffected to him'. 

The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty 
not having been yet re-established, there was ample 
liberty at least of speech and censure ; so that Dion 
was soon furnished with full indications of the sen- 
timent entertained towards him. He became dis- 
quieted and irritable at this change of public feeling®; 


1 Cornel. Nepos, Dion, ec. 7. 
? Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 7. ‘‘ Insuetus male audiendi,” &c. 
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angry with the people, yet at the same time ashamed 
of himself. The murder of Herakleides sat heavy 
on his soul. The same man whom he had spared 
before when in the wrong, he had now slain when 
in the right. The maxims of the Academy which 
had imparted to hin so much self-satisfaction in 
the former act, could hardly fail to occasion a pro- 
portionate sickness of self-reproach in the latter. 
Dion was not a mere power-seeker, nor prepared 
for all that endless apparatus of mistrustful pre- 
caution, indispensable to a Grecian despot. When 
told that his life was in danger, he replied that he 
would rather perish at once by the hands of the 
first assassin, than live in perpetual diffidence, to- 
wards friends as well as enemies’. 

One thus too good for a despot, and yet unfit for 
a popular leader, could not remain long in the pre- 
carious position occupied by Dion. His intimate 
friend, the Athenian Kallippus, seeing that the man 
who could destroy him would become popular with 
the Syracusans as well as with a large portion of 
the soldiery, formed a conspiracy accordingly. He 
stood high in the confidence of Dion, had been his 
companion during his exile at Athens, had accom- 
panied him to Sicily, and entered Syracuse by his 
side. But Plato, anxious for the credit of the Aca- 
demy, is careful to inform us, that this inauspicious 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56. "AAA" ὁ μὲν Δίων, ἐπὶ τοῖς κατὰ τὸν Ἡρα- 
κλείδην ἀχθόμενος, καὶ τὸν φόνον ἐκεῖνον, ὥς τινα τοῦ βίου καὶ τῶν πράξεων 
αὐτοῦ κηλῖδα προκειμένην, δυσχεραίνων ἀεὶ καὶ βαρυνόμενος εἶπεν, ὅτι 
πολλάκις ἤδη θνήσκειν ἕτοιμός ἐστι καὶ παρέχειν τῷ βουλομένῳ σφάττειν 
αὐτὸν, εἰ ζῆν δεήσει μὴ μόνον τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς φίλους φνλατ- 
τόμενον. 


Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. p. 176 F. 
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friendship arose, not out of fellowship in philosophy, 
but out of common hospitalities, and especially com- 
mon initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries’. Brave 
and forward in battle, Kallippus enjoyed much credit 
with the soldiery. He was conveniently placed for 
tampering with them, and by a crafty stratagem, he 
even ensured the unconscious connivance of Dion 
himself. Having learnt that plots were formed 
against his life, Dion talked about them to Kallip- 
pus, who offered himself to undertake the part of 
spy, and by simulated partnership to detect as well 
as to betray the conspirators. Under this confi- 
dence, Kallippus had full licence for carrying on his 
intrigues unimpeded, since Dion disregarded the 
many warnings which reached him*. Among the 
rumours raised out of Dion’s new position, and in- 
dustriously circulated by Kallippus—one was, that 
he was about to call back Apollokrates, son of Dio- 
nysius, as his partner and successor in the despot- 
ism—as a substitute for the youthful son who had 
recently perished. By these and other reports, 
Dion became more and more discredited, while 
Kallippus secretly organised a wider circle of ad- 
herents. His plot however did not escape the pe- 
netration of Aristomaché and Areté; who having 

' Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F.: compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 28, 54. 

Athenzeus, on the contrary, states that Kallippus was a pupil of Plato, 
and fellow pupil with Dion in the school (Atheneus, xi. p. 508). 

The statement of Plato hardly goes so far as to negative the suppo- 
sition that Kallippus may have frequented his school and received in- 
struction there, for a time greater or less. But it refutes the idea, that 
the friendship of Dion and Kallippus arose out of these philosophical 
tastes common to both; which Athenzeus seems to have intended to 


convey. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 54; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 8. 
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first addressed unavailing hints to Dion, at last 
took upon them to question Kallippus himself. The 
latter not only denied the charge, but even con- 
firmed his denial, at their instance, by one of the 
most solemn and terrific. oaths recognised in Gre- 
cian religion ; going into the sacred grove of De- 
meter and Persephoné, touching the purple robe 
of the goddess, and taking in his hand a lighted 
torch’. 

Inquiry being thus eluded, there came on pre- 
sently the day of the Koreia :—the festival of these 
very Two goddesses in whose name and presence 
Kallippus had forsworn. This was the day which he 
had fixed for execution. The strong points of defence 
in Syracuse were confided beforehand to his principal 
adherents, while his brother Philostrates? kept a 
trireme manned in the harbour ready for flight in 
case the scheme should miscarry. While Dion, 
taking no part in the festival, remained at home, 
Kallippus caused his house to be surrounded by 
confidential soldiers, and then sent inta it a select 
company of Zakynthians, unarmed, as if for the 
purpose of addressing Dion on business. These 
men, young and of distinguished muscular strength, 
being admitted into the house, put aside or inti- 
midated the slaves, none of whom manifested any 
zeal or attachment. They then made their way up 
to Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56. 

2 Plato alludes to the two brothers whom Dion made his friends at 
Athens, and who ultimately slew him ; but without mentioning the name 
of either (Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F.). 

The third Athenian—whose fidelity he emphatically contrasts with 
the falsehood of these two—appears to mean, himself—Plato. Com- 
pare pp. 333 and 334. 
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down and strangle him. So strenuously did he 
resist, however, that they found it impossible to kill 
him without arms; which they were perplexed how 
to procure, being afraid to open the doors, lest aid 
might be introduced agaigst them. At length one 
of their number descended to a back-door, and pro- 
cured from a Syracusan without, named Lykon, a 
short sword ; of the Laconian sort, and of peculiar 
workmanship. With this weapon they put Dion to 
death'!. ‘They then seized Aristomaché and Areté, 
the sister and wife of Dion. These unfortunate 
women were cast into prison, where they were 
long detained, and where the latter was delivered 
of a posthumous son. 

Life, senti- ‘Thus perished Dion, having lived only about a 

ments, and . . . . 

altered po- year after his expulsion of the Dionysian dynasty 

Dion from Syracuse—but a year too long for his own 
fame. Notwithstanding the events of those last 
months, there is no doubt that he was a man essen- 
tially differing from the class of Grecian despots : 
a man, not of aspirations purely personal, nor 
thirsting merely for multitudes of submissive sub- 
jects and a victorious army—but with large public- 
minded purposes attached as coordinate to his own 
ambitious views. He wished to perpetuate his name 
as the founder of a polity, cast in something of the 
general features of Sparta; which, while it did not 
shock Hellenic instincts, should reach farther than 
political institutions generally aim to do, so as to 
remodel the sentiments and habits of the citizens, 
on principles suited to philosophers like Plato. 


? Plutarch, Dion, c. 57; Corneitus Nepos, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. 
xvi. 31. 
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Brought up as Dion was from childhood at the court 
of the elder Dionysius, unused to that established 
legality, free speech, and habit of active citizenship, 
from whence a large portion of Hellenic virtue 
flowed—the wonder is, how he acquired so much 
public conviction and true magnanimity of soul— 
not how he mnissed acquiring more. The influence 
of Plato during his youth stamped his mature cha- 
racter; but that influence (as Plato himself tells 
us) found a rare predisposition in the pupil. Still, 
Dion had no experience of the working of a free 
and popular government. The atmosphere in which 
his youth was passed, was that of an energetic de- 
spotism ; while the aspiration which he imbibed 
from Plato was, to restrain and regularize that de- 
spotism, and to administer to the people a certain 
dose of political liberty, yet reserving to himself the 
task of settling how much was good for them, and 
the power of preventing them from acquiring more. 

How this project—the natural growth of Dion’s 
mind, for which his tastes and capacities were 
suited—was violently thrust aside through the 
alienated feelings of the younger Dionysius—has 
been already recounted. The position of Dion was 
now completely altered. He became a banished, 
ill-used man, stung with contemptuous antipathy 
against Dionysius, and eager to put down his de- 
spotism over Syracuse. Here were new motives 
apparently falling in with the old project. But the 
conditions of the problem had altogether changed. 
Dion could not overthrow Dionysius without “ ta- 
king the Syracusan people into partnership’”’ (to 

VOL. XI. N 
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use the phrase of Herodotus’ respecting the Athe- 
nian Kleisthenes)—without promising them full 
freedom, as an inducement for their hearty coope- 
ration—without giving them arms, and awakening 
in them the stirring impulses of Grecian citizen- 
ship, all the more violent because they had been so 
long trodden down’. With these new allies he 
knew not how to deal. He had no experience of a 
free and jealous popular mind: in persuasion, he 
was utterly unpractised: his manners were haughty 
and displeasing. Moreover, his kindred with the 
Dionysian family exposed him to antipathy from 
two different quarters. Like the Duke of Orleans 
(Egalité) at the end of 1792, in the first French 
Revolution—he was hated both by the royalists, be- 
cause, though related to the reigning dynasty, he 
had taken an active part against it—and by sincere 
democrats, because they suspected him of a design 
to put himself in its place. To Dion, such coalition 
of antipathies was a serious hindrance ; presenting 
a strong basis of support for all his rivals, especially 
for the unscrupulous Herakleides. The bad treat- 
ment which he underwent both from the Syracu- 
sans and from Herakleides, during the time when 
the officers of Dionysius still remained masters in 
Ortygia, has been already related. Dion however 
behaved, though not always with prudence, yet 
with so much generous energy against the common 
enemy, that he put down his rival, and maintained 


' Herodotus, v. 66. ἐσσούμενος δ᾽ ὁ Κλεισθένης τὸν δῆμον προσ- 
εταιρίζεται. 


3 Cicero de Officiis, ii. 7. “ Acriores morsus intermisse libertatis, 
quam retents.”’ 
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his ascendency unshaken, until the surrender of 
Ortygia. 
That surrender brought his power to a maximum. 
It was the turning-point and crisis of his life. A 
splendid opportunity was now opened, of earning 
for himself fame and gratitude. He might have at- 
tached his name to an act as sublime and impressive 
as any in Grecian history, which, in an evil hour, he 
left to be performed in after days by Timoleon—the 
razing of the Dionysian stronghold, and the erection 
of courts of justice on its site. He might have taken 
the lead in organising, under the discussion and 
consent of the people, a good and free government, 
which, more or less exempt from defect as it might 
have been, would at least have satisfied them, and 
would have spared Syracuse those ten years of suf- 
fering which intervened until Timoleon came to 
make the possibility a fact. Dion might have done 
all that Timoleon did—and might have done it more 
easily, since he was less embarrassed both by the 
other towns in Sicily and by the Carthaginians. 
Unfortunately he still thought himself strong enough 
to resume his original project. In spite of the 
spirit, kindled partly by himself, among the Syra- 
cusans—in spite of the repugnance, already un- 
equivocally manifested, on the mere suspicion of his 
despotic designs—he fancied himself competent 
to treat the Syracusans as a tame and passive herd ; 
to carve out for them just as much liberty as he 
thought right, and to require them to be satisfied 
with it; nay, even worse, to defer giving them any 
liberty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full con- 
sultation with advisers of his own choice. 
: N 2 
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Through this deplorable mistake, alike mischie- 
vous to Syracuse and to himself, Dion made his 
government one of pure force. He placed himself 
in a groove wherein he was fatally condemned to 
move on from bad to worse, without possibility of 
amendment. He had already made a martyr of 
Herakleides, and he would have been compelled to 
make other martyrs besides, had his life continued. 
It is fortunate for his reputation that his career was 
arrested so early, before he had become bad enough 
to forfeit that sympathy and esteem with which the 
philosopher Plato still mourns his death, appeasing 
his own disappointment by throwing the blame of 
Dion’s failure on every one but Dion himself. 
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SICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EX- 
PEDITION OF TIMOLEON. B.C. 353-336. 


Tue assassination of Dion, as recounted in my last ** 8358. 
osition 


chapter, appears to have been skilfully planned and and pro- 
executed for the purposes of its contriver, the Athe- tiepae, 
nian Kallippus. Succeeding at once to the com- *fer the 
mand of the soldiers, among whom he had before ton of 
been very popular,—and to the mastery of Orty- 
gia,—he was practically supreme at Syracuse. We 

read in Cornelius Nepos, that after the assassination 

of Dion there was deep public sorrow, and a strong 
reaction in his favour, testified by splendid obse- 

quies attended by the mass of the population’. But 

this statement is difficult to believe ; not merely be- 

cause Kallippus long remained undisturbed master, 

but because he also threw into prison the female 
relatives of Dion—his sister Aristomache and his 
pregnant wife Areté, avenging by such act of ma- 
lignity the false oath which he had so lately been 
compelled to take, in order to satisfy their suspi- 
cions*. Areté was delivered of a son in the prison. 

It would seem that these unhappy women were 

kept in confinement during all the time, more than 

a year, that Kallippus remained master. On his 

being deposed, they were released ; when a Syra- 
cusan named Hiketas, a friend of the deceased Dion, 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 10. 3. Plutarch, Dion, c. 56, 57, 
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affected to take them under his protection. After 
a short period of kind treatment, he put them on 
board a vessel to be sent to Peloponnesus, but 
caused them to be slain on the voyage, and their 
bodies to be sunk in the sea. To this cruel deed 
he is said to have been instigated by the enemies 
of Dion; and the act shows but too plainly how 
implacable those enemies were'. 

How Kallippus maintained himself in Syracuse— 
by what support, or violences, or promises—and 
against what difficulties he had to contend—we are 
not permitted to know. He seems at first to have 
made promises of restoring liberty; and we are 
even told, that he addressed a public letter to his 
country, the city of Athens*; wherein he doubtless 
laid claim to the honours of tyrannicide ; repre- 
senting himself as the liberator of Syracuse. How 
this was received by the Athenian assembly, we are 
not informed. But to Plato and the frequenters of 
the Academy, the news of Dion’s death occasioned 
the most profound sorrow, as may still be read in 
the philosopher’s letters. 

Kallippus maintained himself for a year in full 
splendour and dominion. Discontents had then 
grown up; and the friends of Dion—or perhaps 
the enemies of Kallippus assuming that name— 
showed themselves with force in Syracuse. How- 
ever, Kallippus defeated them, and forced them to 
take refuge in Leontini®; of which town we pre- 
sently find Hiketas despot. Encouraged probably 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58. 3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58. 
8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58; Diodor. xvi. 31-36. 
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by this success, Kallippus committed many enor- 
mities, and made himself so odious', that the ex- 
pel'ed Dionysian family began to conceive hopes of 
recovering their dominion. He had gone forth 
from Syracuse on an expedition against Katana; 
of which absence Hipparinus took advantage to 
effect his entry into Syracuse, at the head of a force 
sufficient, combined with popular discontent, to 
shut him out of the city. Kallippus speedily re- 
turned, but was defeated by Hipparinus, and com- 


pelled to content himself with the unprofitable | 


exchange of Katana in place of Syracuse’. 
Hipparinus and Nyszus were the two sons of 
Dionysius the elder, by Aristomaché, and were 
therefore nephews of Dion. Though Hipparinus 
probably became master of Ortygia, the strongest 
portion of Syracuse, yet it would appear that in the 
other portions of Syracuse there were opposing 
parties who contested his rule; first, the partisans 
of Dionysius the younger, and of his family—next, 
the mass who desired to get rid of both the families, 
and to establish a free popular constitution. Such 
is the state of facts which we gather from the letters 
of Plato*. But we are too destitute of memorials 
to make out anything distinct respecting the con- 
dition of Syracuse or of Sicily between 353 B.c. and 
344 s.c.—from the death of Dion to the invitation 
sent to Corinth, which brought about the mission of 
Timoleon. We are assured generally that it was a 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11; Plutarch, compar. Timoleon and Paul. 
Emil. c. 2. 
3 This seems to result from Plutarch, Dion, c. 58, compared with 


Diodor. xvi. 36. 
? Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353, 355, 356. 
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period of intolerable conflicts, disorders, and suf- 
fering; that even the temples and tombs were 
neglected’; that the people were everywhere tram- 
pled down by despots and foreign mercenaries ; 
that the despots were frequently overthrown by 
violence or treachery, yet only to be succeeded by 
others as bad or worse; that the multiplication of 
foreign soldiers, seldom regularly paid, spread pil- 
lage and violence everywhere*. The philosopher 
Plato—in a letter written about a year or more 
_ after the death of Dion (seemingly after the expul- 
sion of Kallippus) and addressed to the surviving 
relatives and friends of the latter—draws a lamen- 
table picture of the state both of Syracuse and Si- 
cily. He goes so far as to say, that under the 
distraction and desolation which prevailed, the Hel- 
lenic race and language were likely to perish in 
the island, and give place to the Punic or Oscan’. 
He adjures the contending parties at Syracuse to 
avert this miserable issue by coming to a compro- 
mise, and by constituting a moderate and popular 
government,—yet with some rights reserved to the 
ruling families, among whom he desires to see a 
fraternal partnership established, tripartite in its 
character ; including Dionysius the younger (now 
at Lokri)— Hipparinus son of the elder Dionysius— 

Plato, Epist. viii. 356 B. ἐλεῶν δὲ πατρίδα καὶ ἱερῶν ἀθεραπευσίαν 
καὶ τάφους, &c. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1. 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. $53 F. ...... διολέσθαι 8 ὑπὸ τοῦ κύκλου 
τοῦτον καὶ τὸ τυραννικὸν ἅπαν καὶ τὸ δημοτικὸν γένος, ἥξει δὲ, ἐάν 
περ τῶν εἰκότων γίγνηταί τι καὶ ἀπευνκτῶν, σχεδὸν εἰς ἐρημίαν τῆς 
Ἑλληνικῆς φωνῆς Σικελία πᾶσα, Φοινίκων ἣ 'Orixav μεταβα- 


- [2 - s é ’ A A ‘ 
λοῦσα ets τινα δνναστεῖαν καὶ κράτος. Τούτων δὴ χρὴ πάσῃ 
᾿’ , A Wyn ,’ , ‘ 
προθυμίᾳ πάντας τοὺς Ἕλληνας τέμνειν φάρμακον. 
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and the son of Dion. On the absolute necessity of 
such compromise and concord, to preserve both 
people and despots from one common ruin, Plato 
delivers the most pathetic admonitions. He recom- 
mends a triple coordinate kingship, passing by 
hereditary transmission in the families of the three 
persons just named ; and including the presidency 
of religious ceremonies with an ample measure of 
dignity and veneration, but very little active poli- 
tical power. Advising that impartial arbitrators, 
respected by all, should be invoked to settle terms 
for the compromise, he earnestly implores each of 
the combatants to acquiesce peaceably in their adju- 
dication’. 

To Plato,—who saw before him the line double 
of Spartan kings, the only hereditary kings in 
Greece,—the proposition of three coordinate kingly 
families did not appear at all impracticable ; nor 
indeed was it so, considering the small extent of 
political power allotted to them. But amidst the 
angry passions which then raged, and the mass of 
evil which had been done and suffered on all sides, 
it was not likely that any pacific arbitrator, of what- 
ever position or character, would find a hearing, or 
would be enabled to effect any such salutary adjust- 
ment as had emanated from the Mantinean Démé- 
nax at Kyréné—between the discontented Kyre- 
neans and the dynasty of the Battiad princes?. Plato’s 
recommendation passed unheeded. He died in 
348-347 B.c., without seeing any mitigation of those 
Sicilian calamities which saddened the last years of 
his long life. On the contrary, the condition of 

' Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 356. 7 Herodot. iv. 161. 
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Syracuse grew worse instead of better. The younger 
Dionysius contrived to effect his return, expelling 
Hipparinus and Nyszus from Ortygia, and esta- 
blishing himself there again as master. As he had 
a long train of past humiliation to avenge, his rule 
was of that oppressive character which the ancient 
proverb recognised as belonging to kings restored 
from exile’. 

Of all these princes descended from the elder 
Dionysius, not one inherited the sobriety and tem- 
perance which had contributed so much to his suc- 
cess. All of them are said to have been of drunken 
and dissolute habits*—Dionysius the younger, and 
his son Apollokrates, as well as Hipparinus and 
Nyszus. Hipparinus was assassinated while in a 
fit of intoxication ; so that Nyszus became the re- 
presentative of this family, until he was expelled 
from Ortygia by the return of the younger Dio- 
nysius. 

That prince, since his first expulsion from Syra- 
cuse, had chiefly resided at Lokri in Italy, of which 
city his mother Doris was a native. It has already 
been stated that the elder Dionysius had augmented 
and nursed up Lokri by every means in his power, 
as an appurtenance of his own dominion at Syra- 
cuse. He had added to its territory all the south- 
ernmost peninsula of Italy (comprehended within 
a line drawn from the Gulf of Terina to that of 
Skylletium), once belonging to Rhegium, Kaulonia, 


} Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1. 


ἘΠ eee eens Regnabit sanguine multo 
Ad regnum quisquis venit ab exilio. 
? Aristotle and Theopompus, ap. Atheneum, x. p. 435, 436; Theo- 
pomp. Fragm. 146, 204, 213, ed. Didot. 
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and Hipponium. But though the power of Lokri 
was thus increased, it had ceased to be a free city, 
being converted into a dependency of the Diony- 
sian family'. As such, it became the residence 
of the second Dionysius, when he could no longer 
maintain himself in Syracuse. We know little of 
what he did; though we are told that he revived 
a portion of the dismantled city of Rhegium under 
the name of Pheebia*. Rhegium itself reappears 
shortly afterwards as a community under its own 
name, and was probably reconstituted at the com- 
plete downfall of the second Dionysius. 

The season between 356-346 B.c., was one of 
great pressure and suffering for all the Italiot 
Greeks, arising from the increased power of the 
inland Lucanians and Bruttians. These Bruttians, 
who occupied the southernmost Calabria, were a 
fraction detached from the general body of Luca- 
nians and self-emancipated ; having consisted ckiefly 
of indigenous rural serfs in the mountain com- 
munities, who threw off the sway of their Lucanian 
masters, and formed an independent aggregate for 
themselves. These men, especially in the energetic 
effort which marked their early independence, were 
formidable enemies of the Greeks on the coast, from 
Tarentum to the Sicilian strait; and more than a 
match even for the Spartans and Epirots invited 
over by the Greeks as auxiliaries. 

It appears that the second Dionysius, when he 
retired to Lokri after the first loss of his power at 
Syracuse, soon found his rule unacceptable and his 
person unpopular. He maintained himself, seem- 


' Aristotel. Politic. v. 6, 7. 7 Strabo, vi. p. 258. 
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ingly from the beginning, by means of two distinct 
citadels in the town, with a standing army under 
the command of the Spartan Pharax, a man of 
profligacy and violence'. The conduct of Diony- 
sius became at last so odious, that nothing short 
of extreme force could keep down the resentment 
of the citizens. We read that he was in the habit 
of practising the most licentious outrage towards 
the marriageable maidens of good family in Lokri. 
The detestation thus raised against him was re- 
pressed by his superior force—not, we may be 
sure, without numerous cruelties perpetrated against 
individual persons who stood on their defence— 
until the moment arrived when he and his son 
Apollokrates effected their second return to Or- 
tygia. To ensure so important an acquisition, 
Dionysius diminished his military force at Lokri, 
where he at the same time left his wife, his two 
daughters, and his youthful son. But after his 
departure, the Lokrians rose in insurrection, over- 
powered the reduced garrison, and took captive 
these unfortunate members of his family. Upon 
their guiltless heads fell all the terrors of retaliation 
for the enormities of the despot. It was in vain 
that both Dionysius himself, and the Tarentines* 
supplicated permission to redeem the captives at 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11; Compar. Timoleon and Paul. Emil. 
c. 2; Theopompus ap. Athenz. xi. p. 536; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. 
Precept. p.821 Ὁ. About the two citadels in Lokni, see Livy, xxix. 6. 

It may have been probably a predatory flect in the service of the 
younger Dionysius, which Livy mentions to have been ravaging about 
this time the coast of Latium, co-operating with the Gauls against por- 
tions of the Roman territory (Livy, vii. 25, 26). 

2 It would appear that relations of amity, or amicable depend- 
ence, still subsisted between Dionysius the younger and the Taren- 
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the highest ransom. In vain was Lokri besieged, 
and its territory desolated. The Lokrians could 
neither be seduced by bribes, nor deterred by 
threats, froin satiating the full extremity of vin- 
dictive fury. After multiplied cruelties and bru- 
talities, the wife and family of Dionysius were at 
length relieved from farther suffering by being 
strangled’. With this revolting tragedy terminated 
the inauspicious marital connection begun between 
the elder Dionysius and the oligarchy of Lokri. 

By the manner in which Dionysius exercised his 
power at Lokri, we may judge how he would behave 
at Syracuse. The Syracusans endured more evil 
than ever, without knowing where to look for help. 
Hiketas the Syracusan (once the friend of Dion, 
ultimately the murderer of the slain Dion’s widow 
and sister), had now established himself as despot 
at Leontini. To him they turned as an auxiliary, 
hoping thus to obtain force sufficient for the ex- 
pulsion of Dionysius. Hiketas gladly accepted 
the proposition, with full purpose of reaping the 
reward of such expulsion, when achieved, for 
himself. Moreover, a formidable cloud was now 
gathering from the side of Carthage. What causes 
had rendered Carthage inactive for the last few 
years, while Sicily was so weak and disunited—we 
do not know ; but she had now become once more 
aggressive, extending her alliances among the de- 
spots of the island, and pouring in a large force and 
fleet, so as to menace the independence both of 


tines. There was seen, in the prytaneum or government-house of 
Tarentum, a splendid chandelier with 365 burners, a present from 
Dionysius (Euphorion, ap. Atheneum, xv. p. 700). 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 259, 260; Atheneus, xu. ἢ. 541. 
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Sicily and of Southern Italy!. The appearance of 
this new enemy drove the Syracusans to despair, 
and left them no hope of safety except in assistance 
from Corinth. ‘To that city they sent a pathetic 
and urgent appeal, setting forth both the actual 
suffering and the approaching peril from without. 
And such indeed was the peril, that even to a calm 
observer, it might well seem as if the mournful 
prophecy of Plato was on the point of receiving 
fulfilment—Hellenism as well as freedom becoming 
extinct on the island. 
Secret lli- | Tothe invocation of Corinthian aid, Hiketas was 
Hiketas | aparty; yet an unwilling party. He had made up his 
Carthagi- mind that for his purpose, it was better to join the 
ninas—he Carthaginians, with whom he had already opened 


conspires to 
ccplication negotiations—and to employ their forces, first in ex- 
to Corinth, pelling Dionysius, next in ruling Syracuse for him- 
self. But these were schemes not to be yet divulged : 
accordingly, Hiketas affected to concur in the press- 
ing entreaty sent by the Syracusans to Corinth, in- 
tending from the beginning to frustrate its success®. 
He expected indeed that the Corinthians would 
themselves decline compliance : for the enterprise 
proposed to them was full of difficulty ; they had 
neither injury to avenge, nor profit to expect; 
while the force of sympathy, doubtless not incon- 
siderable, with a suffering colony, would probably 
be neutralized by the unsettled and degraded con- 
dition into which all Central Greece was now 
rapidly sinking, under the ambitious strides of 
Philip of Macedon. 
The Syracusan envoys reached Corinth at a 


! Piodor. xvi. 67. 3? Plutarch, Timoleon, ὁ. 2. 
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favourable moment. But it is melancholy to ad- 
vert to the aggregate diminution of Grecian power, 
as compared with the time when (seventy years 
before) their forefathers had sent thither to solicit 
aid against the besieging armament of Athens; 
a time when Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse her- 
self, were all in exuberant vigour as well as un- 
impaired freedom. However, the Corinthians hap- 
pened at this juncture to have their hands as 
well as their minds tolerably free, so that the voice 
of genuine affliction, transmitted from the most 
esteemed of all their colonies, was heard with favour 
and sympathy. <A decree was passed, heartily and 
unanimously, to grant the aid solicited’. 

The next step was to choose a leader. But a 
leader was not easily found. The enterprise pre- 
sented little temptation, with danger and difficulty 
abundant as well as certain. The hopeless discord 
of Syracuse for years past, was well known to all 
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all or most of these, the names were successively 
put up by the archons; but all with one accord 
declined. At length, while the archons hesitated 
whom to fix upon, an unknown voice in the crowd 
pronounced the name of Timoleon, son of Timo- 
demus. The mover seemed prompted by divine 
inspiration*; so little obvious was the choice, and 
so pre-eminently excellent did it prove. Timoleon 
was named —without difficulty, and without much 
intention of doing him honour—toa post which all 
the other leading men declined. 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. ἀλλὰ θεοῦ τινος, ws ἔοικεν, εἰς νοῦν 
ἐμβαλόντος τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, &c. 
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Some points must be here noticed in the previous 
history of this remarkable man. He belonged to an 
illustrious family in Corinth, and was now of mature 
age—perhaps about fifty. He was distinguished 
no less for his courage than for the gentleness of 


‘his disposition. Little moved either by personal 


vanity or. by ambition, he was devoted in his 
patriotism, and unreserved in his hatred of despots 
as well as of traitors'. The government of Corinth 
was, and always had been, oligarchical ; but it was 
a regular, constitutional, oligarchy ; while the Co- 
rinthian antipathy against despots was of old 
standing*—hardly less strong than that of demo- 
cratical Athens. As a soldier in the ranks of Co- 
rinthian hoplites, the bravery of Timoleon, and 
his submission to discipline, were alike remarkable. 

These points of his character stood out the more 
forcibly from contrast with his elder brother Timo- 
phanes; who possessed the soldierlike merits of 
bravery and energetic enterprise, but combined 
with them an unprincipled ambition, and an un- 
scrupulous prosecution of selfish advancement at 
all cost to others. The military qualities of Timo- 
phanes, however, gained for him so much popu- 
larity, that he was placed high as an officer in the 
Corinthian service. Timoleon, animated with a 
full measure of brotherly attachment, not only 
tried to screen his defects as well as to set off his 
merits, but also incurred the greatest perils for the 
purpose of saving his life. Ina battle against the 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. .....««φιλόπατρις δὲ καὶ πρᾶος διαφερόντως, 
ὅσα μὴ σφόδρα μισοτύραννος εἶναι καὶ μισοπόνηρος. 


32 Herodot. ν. 92. 
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Argeians and Kleonzans, Timophanes was com- 
manding the cavalry, when his horse, being wounded, 
threw him on the ground, very near to the enemy. 
The remaining horsemen fled, leaving their com- 
mander to what seemed certain destruction; but 
Timoleon, who was serving among the hoplites, 
rushed singly forth from the ranks with his utmost 
speed, and covered Timophanes with his shield, 
when the enemy were just about to pierce him. 
He made head singlehanded against them, warding 
off numerous spears and darts, and successfully 
protected his fallen brother until succour arrived ; 
though at the cost of several wounds to himself’. 

This act of generous devotion raised great ad- 
miration towards Timoleon. But it also procured 
sympathy for Timophanes, who less deserved it. 
The Corinthians had recently incurred great risk 
of seeing their city fall into the hands of their 
Athenian allies, who had laid a plan to seize it, 
but were disappointed through timely notice given 
at Corinth?. To arm the people being regarded as 
dangerous to the existing oligarchy’, it was judged 
expedient to equip a standing force of 400 paid 
foreign soldiers, and establish them as a permanent 
garrison in the strong and lofty citadel. The com- 
mand of this garrison, with the mastery of the fort, 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. At what time this battle took place can- 
not be made out. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. ᾿Επεὶ δ᾽ of Κορίνθιοι, δεδιότες μὴ πάθοιεν 
οἷα καὶ πρότερον ὑπὸ τῶν συμμάχων ἀποβαλόντες τὴν πόλιν, ὅτε. 

The Corinthians were carrying on war, in conjunction with Athens 
and Sparta, against Thebes, when (in 366 B.c.) the Athenians laid their 
plan for seizing the city. The Corinthians, having heard of it in time, 


took measures to frustrate it. See Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 4-5. 
3 Aristotel. Politic. v. 5, 9. 
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was entrusted to Timophanes. A worse choice 
could not have been made. The new commander— 
seconded not only by his regiment and his strong 
position, but also by some violent partisans whom 
he took into his pay and armed, among the poorer 
citizens—speedily stood forth as despot, taking the 
whole government into his own hands. He seized 
numbers of the chief citizens, probably all the 
members of the oligarchical councils who resisted 
his orders, and put them to death without even 
form of trial’. Now, when it was too late, the 
Corinthians repented of the mistaken vote which 
had raised up a new Periander among them. 
But to Timoleon, the crimes of his brother occa- 
sioned an agony of shame and sorrow. He first 
went up to the acropolis* to remonstrate with him ; 
conjuring him emphatically, by the most sacred 
motives public as well as private, to renounce his 
disastrous projects. Timophanes repudiated the 
appeal with contempt. ‘Timoleon had now to 
choose between his brother and his country. Again 
he went to the acropolis, accompanied by A’schy- 
lus, brother of the wife of Timophanes—by the 
prophet Orthagoras, his intimate friend—perhaps 
also by another friend named Telekleides. Ad- 
mitted into the presence of Timophanes, they re- 
newed their prayers and supplications ; urging him 
even yet to recede from his tyrannical courses. 
But all their pleading was without effect. Timo- 

Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. συχνοὺς ἀνελὼν ἀκρίτους τῶν πρώτων 
πολιτῶν, ἀνέδειξεν αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν τύραννον. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) coincides in the main fact—but differs in several 


details. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. αὖθις ἀνέβη πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν, &c. 
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phanes first laughed them to scorn; presently, he 
became exasperated, and would hear no more. 
Finding words unavailing, they now drew their 
swords and put him to death. Timoleon lent no 
hand in the deed, but stood a little way off, with 
his face hidden, and in a flood of tears’. 

With the life of Timophanes passed away the 
despotism which had already begun its crushing 
influence upon the Corinthians. The mercenary 
force was either dismissed, or placed in safe hands ; 
the acropolis became again part of a free city; the 
Corinthian constitution was revived as before. In 
what manner this change was accomplished, or 
with what measure of violence it was accompanied, 
we are left in ignorance; for Plutarch tells us 
hardly anything except what personally concerns 
Timoleon. We learn however that the expressions 
of joy among the citizens, at the death of Timo- 
phanes and the restoration of the constitution, 
were vehement and universal. So strongly did 
this tide of sentiment run, as to carry along with 
it, in appearance, even those who really regretted 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4; Cornelius Nepos, Timol. c.1; Plutarch, 
Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 808A. That Telekleides was present and 
took part in the deed—though Plutarch directly names only Aschylus 
and Orthagoras—seems to be implied in an indirect allusion afterwards 
(c. 7), where Telekleides says to Timoleon after his nomination to 
the Sicilian command, *Av νῦν καλῶς dywvions, τύραννον ἀνηρηκέναιε 
δόξομεν" ἂν δὲ φαυλῶς, ἀδελφόν. 

The presence of the prophet seems to show, that they had just been 
offering sacrifice, to ascertain the will of the gods respecting what they 
were about to do. 

Nepos says that Timoleon was not actually present at the moment of 
his brother’s death, but stood out of the room to prevent assistance 
from arriving. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) states that Timoleon slew his brother in the market- 
place. But the account of Plutarch appears preferable. 
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the departed despotism. Afraid to say what they 
really felt about the deed, these men gave only the 
more abundant utterance to their hatred of the 
doer. Though it was good that Timophanes should 
be killed (they said), yet that he should be killed 
by his brother, and his brother-in-law, was a deed 
which tainted both the actors with inexpiable guilt 
and abomination. The majority of the Corinthian 
public, however, as well as the most distinguished 
citizens, took a view completely opposite. They 
expressed the warmest admiration as well for the 
doer as for the deed. They extolled the com- 
bination of warm family affection with devoted 
magnanimity and patriotism, each in its right place 
and properly balanced, which marked the conduct 
of Timoleon. He had displayed his fraternal affec- 
tion by encountering the greatest perils in the 
battle, in order to preserve the life of Timophanes. 
But when that brother, instead of an innocent 
citizen, became the worst enemy of Corinth, Timo- 
leon had then obeyed the imperative call of pa- 
triotism, to the disregard not less of his own comfort 
and interest than of fraternal affection’. 

Such was the decided verdict pronounced by the 
majority—a majority as well in value as in num- 
ber—respecting the behaviour of Timoleon. In 
his mind, however, the general strain of encomium 
was not sufficient to drown, or even to compensate, 
the language of reproach, in itself so much more 
pungent, which emanated from the minority. 
Among that minority too was found one person 
whose single voice told with profound impression 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 5. 
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—his mother Demaristé, mother also of the slain 
Timophanes. Demaristé not only thought of her 
murdered son with the keenest maternal sorrow, 
but felt intense horror and execration for the 
authors of the deed. She imprecated curses on 
the head of Timoleon, refused even to see him 
again, and shut her doors aguinst his visits, in spite 
of earnest supplications. 

There wanted nothing more to render Timoleon 
thoroughly miserable, amidst the almost universal 
gratitude of Corinth. Of his strong fraternal af- 
fection for ‘Timophanes, his previous conduct leaves 
no doubt. Such affection had to be overcome 
before he accompanied his tyrannicidal friends to 
the acropolis, and doubtless flowed back with ex- 
treme bitterness upon his soul, after the deed 
was done. But when to this internal source 
of distress, was added the sight of persons who 
shrank from contact with him as a fratricide, to- 
gether with the sting of the maternal Erinnys—he 
became agonised even to distraction. Life was 
odious to him; he refused for some time all food, 
and determined to starve himself to death. Nothing 
but the pressing solicitude of friends prevented him 
from executing the resolve. But no consoling voice 
could impart to him spirit for the duties of public 
life. He fled the city and the haunts of men, bu- 
ried himself in solitude amidst his fields in the 
country, and refrained from seeing or speaking to 
any one. For several years he thus hid himself 
like a self-condemned criminal; and even when 
time had somewhat mitigated the intensity of his 
anguish, he stiJl shunned every prominent position, 
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performing nothing more than his indispensable 
duties as a citizen. An interval of twenty years’ 
had now elapsed from the death of Timophanes, to 
the arrival of the Syracusan application for aid. 
During all this time, Timoleon, in spite of the sym- 
pathy and willingness of admiring fellow-citizens, 
had never once chosen to undertake any important 
command or office. At length the vor Dei is heard, 
unexpectedly, amidst the crowd ; dispelling the tor- 
menting nightmare which had so long oppressed 
his soul, and restoring him to healthy and honour- 
able action. 

There is no doubt that the conduct of Timoleon 
and Asschylus in killing Timophanes was in the 
highest degree tutelary to Corinth. The despot 
had already imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
countrymen, and would have been condemned, by 
fatal necessity, to go on from bad to worse, mul- 
tiplying the number of victims, as a condition of 
preserving his own power. To say that the deed 
ought not to have been done by near relatives, was 
tantamount to saying, that it ought not to have been 
done at all; for none but near relatives could have 
obtained that easy access which enabled them to 
effect it. And even Timoleon and Aéschylus could 
not make the attempt without the greatest hazard 
to themselves. Nothing was more likely than that 
the death of Timophanes would be avenged on the 
spot ; nor are we told how they escaped such ven- 
geance from the soldiers at hand. It has been 
already stated that the contemporary sentiment to- 
wards Timoleon was divided between admiration of 

Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 7. 
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the heroic patriot, and abhorrence of the fratricide ; 
yet with a large preponderance on the side of ad- 
miration, especially in the highest and best minds. 
In modern times the preponderance would be in 
the opposite scale. The sentiment of duty towards 
family covers a larger proportion of the field of mo- 
rality,as compared with obligations towards country, 
than it did in ancient times; while that intense an- 
tipathy against a despot who overtops and overrides 
the laws, regarding him as the worst of criminals 
—which stood in the foreground of the ancient 
virtuous feeling—has now disappeared. Usurp- 
ation of the supreme authority is regarded gene- 
rally among the European public as a crime, only 
where it displaces an established king already in 
possession ; where there is no king, the successful 
usurper finds sympathy rather than censure: and 
few readers would have been displeased with Timo- 
Jeon, had he even seconded his brother’s attempt. 
But in the view of Timoleon and of his age gene- 
rally, even neutrality appeared in the light of 
treason to his country, when no other man but 
him could rescue ber from the despot. This senti- 
ment is strikingly embodied in the comments of 
Plutarch ; who admires the fraternal tyrannicide, as 
an act of sublime patriotism, and only complains 
that the internal emotions of Timoleon were not on 
a level with the sublimity of the act ; that the great 
mental suffering which he endured afterwards, ar- 
gued an unworthy weakness of character ; that the 
conviction of imperative patriotic duty, having been 
once deliberately adopted, ought to have steeled 
him against scruples, and preserved him from that 
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after-shame and repentance which spoiled half the 
glory of an heroic act. The antithesis, between Plu- 
tarch and the modern European point of view, is 
here pointed ; though I think his criticisms unwar- 
ranted. There is no reason to presume that Timo- 
leon ever felt ashamed and repentant for having 
killed his brother. Placed in the mournful condition 
of a man agitated by conflicting sentiments, and 
obeying that which he deemed to carry the most 
sacred obligation, he of necessity suffered from the 
violation of the other. Probably the reflection that 
he had himself saved the life of Timophanes, only 
that the latter might destroy the liberties of his 
country—contributed materially to his ultimate re- 
solution ; a resolution, in which Aéschylus, another 
near relative, took even a larger share than he. 

It was in this state of mind that Timoleon was 
called upon to take the command of the auxiliaries 
for Syracuse. As soon as the vote had passed, 
Telekleides addressed to him a few words, em- 
phatically exhorting him to strain every nerve, and 
to show what he was worth—with this remarkable 
point in conclusion—‘‘ If you now come off with 
success and glory, we shall pass for having slain a 
despot ; if you fail, we shall be held as fratricides'.”’ 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. Diodorus (xvi. 63) states this striking 
antithesis as if it was put by the senate to Timoleon, on conferring 
upon him the new command. IIe represents the application from Syra- 
cuse as having come to Corinth shortly after the death of Timophanes, 
and while the trial of Timoleon was yet pending. He says that the 
senate nominated Timoleon to the command, in order to escape the 
necessity of pronouncing sentence one way or the other. 

I follow the account of Plutarch, as preferable, in recognising a long 
interval between the death of Timophanes and the application from 
Syracuse ; an interval of much mental suffering to Timcleon. 
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He immediately commenced his preparation of 
ships and soldiers. But the Corinthians, though 
they had resolved on the expedition, were not pre- 
pared either to vote any considerable subsidy, or 
to serve in large number as volunteers. The means 
of Timoleon were so extremely limited, that he 
was unable to equip more than seven triremes, 
to which the Korkyrzans (animated by common 
sympathy for Syracuse, as of old in the time of the 
despot Hippokrates') added two more, and the Leu- 
kadians one. Nor could he muster more than 
1000 soldiers, reinforced afterwards on the voyage 
to 1200. A few of the principal Corinthians— 
Eukleides, Telemachus and Neon, among them— 
accompanied him. But the soldiers seem to have 
been chiefly miscellaneous mercenaries,—some of 
whom had served under the Phokians in the Sacred 
war (recently brought to a close), and had incurred 
so much odium as partners in the spoliation of the 
Delphian temple, that they were glad to take foreign 
service anywhere’. 

Some enthusiasm was indeed required to deter- 
mine volunteers in an enterprise of which the for- 
midable difficulties, and the doubtful reward, were 
obvious from the beginning. But even before the 
preparations were completed, news came which 
seemed to render it all but hopeless. Hiketas sent 
a second mission, retracting all that he had said 
in the first, and desiring that no expedition might 
be sent from Corinth. Not having received Co- 


1 Herodot. vii. 155. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8, 11, 12, 30; Diodor. xvi. 66; Plutarch, 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 552. In the Aristotelian treatise, Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrun, 5. 9, Timoleon is said to have had nize ships. 
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rinthian aid in time (he said), he had been com- 
pelled to enter into alliance with the Carthaginians, 
who would not permit any Corinthian soldiers to 


_ set foot in Sicily. This communication, greatly 


exasperating the Corinthians against Hiketas, ren- 
dered them more hearty in votes to put him down. 
Yet their zeal for active service, far from being in- 
creased, was probably even abated by the aggrava- 
tion of obstacles thus revealed. If Timoleon even 
reached Sicily, he would find numberless enemies, 
without a single friend of importance :—for without 
Hiketas, the Syracusan people were almost help- 
less. But it now seemed impossible that Timoleon 
with his small force could ever touch the Sicilian 
shore, in the face of a numerous and active Car- 
thaginian fleet’. 

While human circumstances thus seemed hostile, 
the gods held out to Timoleon the most favourable 
signs and omens. Not only did he receive an en- 
couraging answer at Delphi, but while he was actu- 
ally in the temple, a fillet with intertwined wreaths 
and symbols of victory fell from one of the statues 
upon his head. The priestesses of Persephoné 
learnt from the goddess in a dream, that she was 
about to sail with Timoleon for Sicily, her own 
favourite island. Accordingly he caused a new 
special trireme to be fitted out, sacred to the Two 
goddesses (Démétér and Persephoné) who were to 
accompany him. And when, after leaving Korkyra, 
the squadron struck across for a night voyage to the 
Italian coast, this sacred trireme was seen illumined 
by a blaze of light from heaven; while a burning 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 
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torch on high, similar to that which was usually 
carried in the Eleusinian mysteries, ran along with 
the ship and guided the pilot to the proper landing 
place at Metapontum. Such manifestations of di- 
vine presence and encouragement, properly certified 
and commented upon by the prophets, rendered 
the voyage one of universal hopefulness to the 
armament’. | 

These hopes, however, were sadly damped, when 
after disregarding a formal notice from a Cartha- 
ginian man-of-war, they sailed down the coast of 
Italy and at last reached Rhegium. This city, 
having been before partially revived under the name 
of Phceebia, by the younger Dionysius, appears now 
as reconstituted under its old name and with its full 
former autonomy, since the overthrow of his rule at 
Lokri and in Italy generally. Twenty Carthaginian 
triremes, double the force of Timoleon, were found 
at Rhegium awaiting his arrival—with envoys from 
Hiketas aboard. These envoys came with what 
they pretended to be good news. ‘‘ Hiketas had 
recently gained a capital victory over Dionysius, 
whom he had expelled from most part of Syracuse, 
and was now blocking up in Ortygia; with hopes 
of soon starving him out, by the aid of a Cartha- 
ginian fleet. The common enemy being thus at the 
end of his resources, the war could not be pro- 
longed. Hiketas therefore trusted that Timoleon 
would send back to Corinth his fleet and troops, 
now become superfluous. If Timoleon would do 
this, he (Hiketas) would be delighted to see him 
personally at Syracuse, and would gladly consult 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8; Diodor. xvi. 66. 
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him in the resettlement of that unhappy city. But 
he could not admit the Corinthian armament into 
the island; moreover, even had he been willing, 
the Carthaginians peremptorily forbade it, and 
were prepared, in case of need, to repel it with 
their superior naval force now in the strait!.”’ 

The game which Hiketas was playing with the 
Carthaginians now stood plainly revealed, to the 
vehement indignation of the armament. Instead 
of being their friend, or even neutral, he was no- 
thing less than a pronounced enemy, emancipating 
Syracuse from Dionysius only to divide it between 
himself and the Carthaginians. Yet with all the 
ardour of the armament, it was impossible to cross 
the strait in opposition to an enemy’s fleet of 
double force. Accordingly Timoleon resorted to 
a stratagem, in which the leaders and people of 
Rhegium, eagerly sympathising with his projects 
of Sicilian emancipation, cooperated. In an inter- 
view with the envoys of Hiketas as well as with the 
Carthaginian commanders, he affected to accept the 
conditions prescribed by Hiketas; admitting at 
once that it was useless to stand out. But he at 
the same time reminded them, that he had been 
entrusted with the command of the armament for 
Sicilian purposes,—and that he should be a dis- 
graced man, if he now conducted it back without 
touching the island ; except under the pressure of 
some necessity not merely real, but demonstrable 
to all and attested by unexceptionable witnesses. 
He therefore desired them to appear, along with 
him, before the public assembly of Rhegium, a 


* Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 9; Diodor. xvi. 6S. 
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neutral city and common friend of both parties. 
They would then publicly repeat the communication 
which they had already made to him, and they 
would enter into formal engagement for the good 
treatment of the Syracusans, as soon as Dionysius 
should be expelled. Such proceeding would make 
the people of Rhegium witnesses on both points. 
They would testify on his (Timoleon’s) behalf, when 
he came to defend himself at Corinth, that he had 
turned his back only before invincible necessity, 
and that he had exacted everything in his power in 
the way of guarantee for Syracuse ; they would 
testify also on behalf of the Syracusans, in case the 
guarantee now given should be hereafter evaded’. 
Neither the envoys of Hiketas, nor the Car- 
thaginian commanders, had any motive to decline 
what seemed to them an unmeaning ceremony. 
Both of them accordingly attended, along with 
Timoleon, before the public assembly of Rhegium 
formally convened. The gates of the city were 
closed (a practice usual during the time of a public 
assembly): the Carthaginian men of war lay as 
usual near at hand, but in no state for imme- 
diate movement, and perhaps with many of the 
crews ashore ; since all chance of hostility seemed 
to be past. What had been already communi- 
cated to Timoleon from Hiketas and the Cartha- 
ginians, was now repeated in formal deposition 
before the assembly ; the envoys of Hiketas pro- 
bably going into the case more at length, with 
certain flourishes of speech prompted by their 


} Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 10, 
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own vanity. Timoleon stood by as an attentive 
listener ; but before he could rise to reply, various 
Rhegine speakers came forward with comments 
or questions, which called up the envoys again. 
A long time was thus insensibly wasted, Timo- 
leon often trying to get an opportunity to speak, 
but being always apparently constrained to give 
way to some obtrusive Rhegine. During this long 
time, however, his triremes in the harbour were 
not idle. One by one, with as little noise as pos- 
sible, they quitted their anchorage and rowed out 
to sea, directing their course towards Sicily. The 
Carthaginian fleet, though seeing this proceeding, 
neither knew what it meant, nor had any direc- 
tions to prevent it. At length the other Grecian 
triremes were all afloat and in progress; that of 
Timoleon alone remaining in the harbour. I[nti- 
mation being secretly given to him as he sat in the 
assembly, he slipped away from the crowd, his 
friends concealing his escape—and got aboard im- 
mediately. His absence was not discovered at first, 
the debate continuing as if he were still present, 
and intentionally prolonged by the Rhegine speak- 
ers. At length the truth could no longer be kept 
back. The envoys and the Carthaginians found 
out that the assembly and the debate were mere 
stratagems, and that their real enemy had disap- 
peared. But they found it out too late. Timoleon 
with his triremes was already on the voyage to 
Tauromenium in Sicily, where all arrived safe and 
without opposition. Overreached and humiliated, 
his enemies left the assembly in vehement wrath 
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against the Rhegines, who reminded them that 
Carthaginians oaght to be the last to complain of 
deception in others’. 

The well-managed stratagem, whereby Timoleon 
had overcome a difficulty to all appearance insur- 
mountable, exalted both his own fame and the 
spirits of his soldiers. ‘They were now safe in 
Sicily, at Tauromenium, a recent settlement near 
the site of the ancient Naxos: receiving hearty 
welcome from Andromachus, the leading citizen of 
the place—whose influence was so mildly exercised, 
and gave such complete satisfaction, that it con- 
tinued through and after the reform of Timoleon, 
when the citizens might certainly have swept it 
away if they had desired. Andromachus, having 
been forward in inviting Timoleon to come, now 
prepared to cooperate with him, and returned a 
spirited reply to the menaces sent over from Rhe- 
gium by the Carthaginians, after they had vainly 
pursued the Corinthian squadron to Tauromenium. 

But Andromachus and Tauromenium were but 
petty auxiliaries, compared with the enemies 
against whom Timoleon had to contend ; enemies 
now more formidable than ever. For Hiketas, 
incensed with the stratagem practised at Rhegium, 
and apprehensive of interruption to the blockade 
which he was carrying on against Ortygia, sent for 
an additional squadron of Carthaginian men of war 
to Syracuse ; the harbour of which place was pre- 
sently completely beset’. A large Carthaginian 
land force was also acting under Hanno in the 
western regions of the island, with considerable suc- 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 10, 11. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 
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cess against the Campanians of Entella and others’. 
The Sicilian towns had their native despots, Ma- 
merkus at Katana—Leptincs at Apollonia?—Niko- 
demus at Kentoripa—Apolloniades at Agyrium?’— 
from whom Timoleon could expect no aid, except 
in so far as they might feel predominant fear of the 
Carthaginians. And the Syracusans, even when 
they heard of his arrival at Tauromenium, scarcely 
ventured to indulge hopes of serious relief from 
such a handful of men, against the formidable array 
of Hiketas and the Carthaginians under their walls. 
Moreover, what guarantee had they that Timoleon 
would turn out better than Dion, Kallippus, and 
others before him? seductive promisers of eman- 
cipation, who, if they succeeded, forgot the words 
by which they had won men’s hearts, and thought 
only of appropriating to themselves the sceptre of the 
previous despot, perhaps even aggravating all that 
was bad in his rule? Such was the question asked 
by many a suffering citizen of Syracuse, amidst 
that despair and sickness of heart which made the 
name of an armed liberator sound only like a new 
deceiver and a new scourge’. 

It was by acts alone that Timoleon could refute 
such well-grounded suspicions. But at first, no one 
believed in him; nor could he escape the baneful 
effects of that mistrust which his predecessors had 
everywhere inspired. The messengers whom he sent 
round were so coldly received, that he seemed likely 
to find no allies beyond the walls of Tauromenium. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 67. 


3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13-24; Diodor. xvi. 72. 
8 Diodor. xvi. 82. ‘ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 
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At length one invitation, of great importance, 
reached him—from the town of Adranum, about 
forty miles inland from Tauromenium ; a native 
Sikel town, seemingly in part hellenised, incon- 
siderable in size, but venerated as sacred to the 
god Adranus, whose worship was diffused through- 
out all Sicily. The Adranites being politically 
divided, at the same time that one party sent 
the invitation to Timoleon, the other despatched 
a similar message to Hiketas. Either at Syra- 
cuse or Leontini, Hiketas was nearer to Adra- 
num than Timoleon at Tauromenium ; and lost no 
time in marching thither, with 5000 troops, to oc- 
cupy so important a place. He arrived there in 
the evening, found no enemy, and established his 
camp without the walls, believing himself already 
master of the place. Timoleon, with his inferior 
numbers, knew that he had no chance of success 
except in surprise. Accordingly, on setting out 
from Tauromenium, he made no great progress the 
first day, in order that no report of his approach 
might reach Adranum; but on the next morning 
he marched with the greatest possible effort, taking 
the shortest, yet most rugged paths. On arriving 
within about three miles of Adranum, he was in- 
formed that the troops from Syracuse, having just 
finished their march, had encamped near the town, 
not aware of any enemy near. His officers were 
anxious that the men should be refreshed after 
their very fatiguing march, before they ventured to 
attack an army four times superior in number. 
But Timoleon earnestly protested against any such 
delay, entreating them to follow him at once 
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against the enemy, as the only chance of finding 
them unprepared. To encourage them, he at once 
took up his shield and marched at their head, car- 
rying it on his arm (the shield of the general was 
habitually carried for him by an orderly), in spite 
of the fatiguing march, which he had himself per- 
formed on foot as well as they. The soldiers obeyed, 
and the effort was crowned by complete success. 
The troops of Hiketas, unarmed and at their sup- 
pers, were taken so completely by surprise, that in 
spite of their superior number, they fled with scarce 
any resistance. From the rapidity of their flight, 
300 of them only were slain. But 600 were made 
prisoners, and the whole camp, including its appur- 
tenances, was taken, with scarcely the loss of a man. 
Hiketas escaped with the rest to Syracuse’. 

This victory, so rapidly and skilfully won—and 
the acquisition of Adranum which followed it—pro- 
duced the strongest sensation throughout Sicily. 
It counted even for more than a victory; it was a 
declaration of the gods in favour of Timoleon. The 
inhabitants of the holy town, opening their gates 
and approaching him with awe-stricken reverence, 
recounted the visible manifestations of the god 
Adranus in his favour. At the moment when the 
battle was commencing, they had seen the portals 
of their temple spontaneously burst open, and the 
god brandishing his spear, with profuse perspiration 
on his face*. Such facts,—verified and attested in a 
place of peculiar sanctity, and circulated from thence 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12; Diodor. xvi. 68. Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch agree in the numbers both of killed and of prisoners on the side 
of Hiketas. 

9 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12. 
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throughout the neighbouring communities, —con- 
tributed hardly less than the victory to exalt the 
glory of Timoleon. He received offers of alliance 
from Tyndaris and several other towns, as well as 
from Mamerkus despot of Katana, one of the most 
warlike and powerful princes in the island’. So 
numerous were the reinforcements thus acquired, 
and so much was his confidence enhanced by recent 
success, that he now ventured to march even under 
the walls of Syracuse, and defy Hiketas ; who did 
not think it prudent to hazard a second engagement 
with the victor of Adranum®. 

Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse—except 
Ortygia, against which he had constructed lines of 
blockade, in conjunction with the Carthaginian 
fleet occupying the harbour. Timoleon was in no 
condition to attack the place, and would have been 
obliged speedily to retire, as his enemies did not 
choose to come out. But it was soon seen that the 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 69. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 68, 69. That Timoleon marched up to Syracuse, is 
stated by Diodorus, though not by Plutarch. I follow Diodorus so far ; 
because it makes the subsequent proceedings in regard to Dionysius 
more clear and intelligible. 

But Diodorus adds two farther matters, which cannot be correct. 
He affirms that Timoleon pursued Hiketas at a running pace (δρομαῖος) 
immediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse ; and that 
he then got possession of the portion of Syracuse called Epipole. 

Now it was with some difficulty that Timoleon could get his troops 
even up to the field of battle at Adranum, without some previous repose 3 
so long and fatiguing was the march which they had undergone from 
Tauromenium. It is therefore impossible that they can have been 
either inclined or competent to pursue (at a rapid pace) Hiketas im- 
mediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse. 

Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did 
not, on this occasion, get possession of any other portion of Syracuse 
than the Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not 
enter Epipole until afterwards. 
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manifestations of the Two goddesses, and of the god 
Adranus, in his favour, were neither barren nor 
delusive. A real boon was now thrown into his 
lap, such as neither skill nor valour could have 
won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia with a 
scanty supply of provisions, saw from his walls the 
approaching army of Timoleon, and heard of the 
victory of Adranum. He had already begun to 
despair of his own position of Ortygia!; where 
indeed he might perhaps hold out by bold effort 
and steady endurance, but without any reasonable 
chance of again becoming master of Syracuse ; 
a chance which Timoleon and the Corinthian inter- 
vention cut off more decidedly than ever. Dionysius 
was a man not only without the energetic character 
and personal ascendency of his father, which might 
bave made head against such difficulties—but in- 
dolent and drunken in his habits, not relishing a 
sceptre when it could only be maintained by hard 
fighting, nor stubborn enough to stand out to the 
last merely as a cause of wart. Under these dispo- 
sitions, the arrival of Timoleon both suggested to 
him the idea, and furnished him with the means, of 
making his resignation subservient to the purchase 
of a safe asylum and comfortable future mainte- 
nance: for to a Grecian despot, with the odium 
of past severities accumulated upon his head, abne- 
gation of power was hardly ever possible, consistent 


' Plutarch, Timolcon, ο. 13. ἀπειρηκὼς ἤδη ταῖς ἔλπισι καὶ μικρὸν 
ἀπολιπὼν ἐκπολιορκεῖσθαι, &c. 

2 Tacitus, IListor. iii. 70. Respecting the last days of the Emperor 
Vitellius, “ Ipse, neque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Impera- 
tor, sed tantun: belli causa erat.” 
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with personal security'?. But Dionysius felt as- 
sured that he might trust to the guarantee of Timo- 
leon and the Corinthians for shelter and protection 
at Corinth, with as much property as he could carry 
away with him; since he had the means of pur- 
chasing such guarantee by the surrender of Ortygia 
—a treasure of inestimable worth. Accordingly he 
resolved to propose a capitulation, and sent envoys 
to Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. 
Dionysius stipulated only for a safe transit with his 
moveable property to Corinth, and for an undis- 
turbed residence in that city; tendering in ex- 
change the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with 
all its garrison, arms, and magazines. The conven- 
tion was concluded forthwith, and three Corinthian 
officers—Telemachus, Eukleides and Neon—were 
sent in with 400 men to take charge of the place. 
Their entrance was accomplished safely, though 
they were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing 
in at several times, andin small companies. Making 
over to them the possession of Ortygia with the 
command of its garrison, Dionysius passed, with 
some money and a small number of companions, 
into the camp of Timoleon; who conveyed him 
away, leaving at the same time the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse’. 


1 See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of 
Solon (Plutarch, Solon, c. 14). 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 70. Diodorus appears to 
me to misdate these facts; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and 
the surrender of Ortygia to Timoleon, after the capture of the other 
portion of Syracuse by Timoleon. I follow Plutarch's chronology, which 
places the capitulation of Ortygia first. 
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Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, 
a prisoner in the camp of Timoleon, traversing that 
island over which his father as well as himself had 
reigned all-powerful, and knowing himself to be the 
object of either hatred or contempt to every one,— 
except so far as the immense boon which he had 
conferred, by surrendering Ortygia, purchased for 
him an indulgent forbearance! He was doubtless 
eager for immediate departure to Corinth, while 
Timoleon was no less anxious to send him thither, 
as the living evidence of triumph accomplished. 
Although not fifty days’ had yet elapsed, since 
Timoleon’s landing in Sicily, he was enabled already 
to announce a decisive victory, a great confederacy 
grouped around him, and the possession of the 
inexpugnable position of Ortygia, with a garrison 
equal in number to his own army ; the despatches 
being accompanied by the presence of that very 
despot, bearing the terrific name of Dionysius, 
against whom the expedition had been chiefly 
aimed! Timoleon sent a special trireme*? to Co- 
rinth, carrying Dionysius, and communicating 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 

2 Theopompus stated that Dionysius had gone from Sicily to Corinth 
in a merchant-ship (νηὶ orpoyyvAn). Timeus contradicted this asser- 
tion, seemingly with his habitual asperity, and stated that Dionysius 
had been sent in a ship of war (νηΐ μακρᾷ). See Timeus, Fragment 133 ; 
Theopompus, Fragm. 216, ed. Didot. 

Diodorus (xvi. 70) copies Theopompus. 

Polybius (xii. 4 @) censures Timeus for cavilling at such small inac- 
curacies, as if the difference between the two were not worth noticing. 
Probably the language of Timeus may have deserved blame as ill- 
mannered ; but the matter of fact appears to me to have been perfectly 
worth correcting. ‘To send Dionysius in a trireme, was treating him as 
prisoner in a respectful manner, which Timoleon was doubtless bound 
to do; and which he would be inclined to do on his own account—seving 
that he had a strong interest in making the entry of Dionysius as a 
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important events, together with the convention 
which guaranteed to the dethroned ruler an un- 
disturbed residence in that city. 

The impression produced at Corinth by tbe ar- 
rival of this trireme and its passengers was powerful 
beyond all parallel. Astonishment and admiration 
were universal ; for the expedition of Timoleon had 
started as a desperate venture, in which scarce one 
among the leading Corinthians had been disposed 
to embark ; nor had any man conceived the possi- 
bility of success so rapid as well as so complete. 
But the victorious prospect in Sicily, with service 
under the fortunate general, was now the general 
passion of the citizens. A reinforcement of 2000 
hoplites and 200 cavalry was immediately voted 
and equipped’. 

If the triumph excited wonder and joy, the per- 
son of Dionysius himself appealed no less power- 
fully to other feelings. A fallen despot was a sight 
denied to Grecian eyes ; whoever aspired to despot- 
ism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance of 
retiring to a private station. By a remarkable con- 
currence of circumstances, the exception to this 
rule was presented just where it was least likely to 
take place ; in the case of the most formidable and 
odious despotism which had ever overridden the 
Grecian world. For nearly half a century prior to 


captive into Corinth, an impressive sight. Moreover the trireme would 
reach Corinth more speedily than the merchantman. 

That Dionysius should go in a merchant-ship, was one additional 
evidence of fallen fortune; and this seems to have been the reason why 
it was taken up by Theopompus—from the passion, prevalent among 
so many Greek authors, for exaggerating contrasts. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13, 14, 15. 
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the expedition of Dion against Syracuse, every one 
had been accustomed to pronounce the name of 
Dionysius with a mixture of fear and hatred —the 
sentiment of prostration before irresistible force. 
How much difficulty Dion himself found, in over- 
_ coming this impression in the minds of his own 
soldiers, has been already related. Though dissi- 
pated by the success of Dion, the antecedent alarm 
became again revived, when Dionysius recovered 
his possession of Ortygia, and when the Syracusans 
made pathetic appeal to Corinth for aid against 
him. Now, on a sudden, the representative of this 
extinct greatness, himself bearing the awful name 
of Dionysius, enters Corinth under a convention, 
suing only for the humble domicile and unpretend- 
ing security of a private citizen’. The Greek mind 
was keenly sensitive to such contrasts, which en- 
tered largely into every man’s views of human 
affairs, and were reproduced in a thousand forms by 
writers and speakers. The affluence of visitors— 
who crowded to gaze upon and speak to Diony- 
sius, not merely from Corinth, but from other cities 
of Greece—was immense ; some in simple curiosity, 
others with compassion, a few even with insulting 
derision. The anecdotes which are recounted seem 
intended to convey a degrading impression of this 
last period of his career. But even the common 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14; Diodor. xvi. 70. The remarks of Ta- 
citus upon the last hours of the Emperor Vitellius have their applica- 
tion to the Greek feeling on this occasion (Histor. iii. 68) :—‘* Nec quis- 
quam adeo rerum humanarum immemor, quem non commoveret illa 
facies; Romanum principem, et generis humani paulo ante dominum, 
relicta fortune suwz sede, exire de imperio. Nihil tale viderant, nihil 
audierant,” &e. 
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offices of life—the purchase of unguents and con- 
diments at the tavern'—the nicety of criticism 
displayed respecting robes and furniture*—looked 
degrading when performed by the ex-despot of Sy- 
racuse. His habit of drinking largely, already con- 
tracted, was not likely to become amended in these 
days of mortification ; yet on the whole his conduct 
seems to have had more dignity than could have 
been expected. His literary tastes, manifested 
during the time of his intercourse with Plato, are 
implied even in the anecdotes intended to disparage 
him. Thus he is said to have opened a school for 
teaching boys to read, and to have instructed the 
public singers in the art of singing or reciting 
poetry’. His name served to subsequent writers, 
both Greek and Roman,—as those of Croesus, Po- 
lykrates, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus—for an 
instance to point a moral on the mutability of haman 
events. Yet the anecdotes recorded about him can 
rarely be verified, nor can we distinguish real mat- 
ters of fact from those suitable and impressive 
myths which so pregnant a situation was sure to 


bring forth. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14; Theopomp. Fragm. 217, ed. Didot; 
Justin, xxi. 5. 

2 Timeus, ap. Polybium, xii. 24. 

3 Plutarch, Timol. c. 14; Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. ii. 12,7. lis re- 
mark, that Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the 
pleasure of exercising authority, can hardly be meant as serious. 

We cannot suppose that Dionysius in his exile at Corinth suffered 
under any want of a comfortable income: for it is mentioned, that all 
his moveable furniture (ἐπισκευὴ) was bought by his namesake Dionysius, 
the fortunate despot of the Pontic Herakleia; and this furniture was 
so magnificent, that the acquisition of it is counted among the peculiar 
marks of ornament and dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty :—see the 
Fragments of the historian Memnon of IIerakleia, ch. iv. p. 1), ed. 
Orell. apud Photium, Cod. 224. 
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Among those who visited him at Corinth was 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum: for the Tarentine leaders, 
first introduced by Plato, had maintained their cor- 
respondence with Dionysius even after his first ex- 
pulsion from Syracuse to Lokri, and had vainly 
endeavoured to preserve his unfortunate wife and 
daughters from the retributive vengeance of the 
Lokrians. During the palmy days of Dionysius, 
his envoy Polyarchus had been sent on a mission 
to Tarentum, where he came into conversation with 
the chief magistrate Archytas. This conversation 
Aristoxenus had recorded in writing ; probably from 
the personal testimony of Archytas, whose bio- 
graphy he composed. Polyarchus dwelt upon 
wealth, power, and sensual enjoyments, as the sole 
objects worth living for; pronouncing those who 
possessed them in large masses, as the only beings 
deserving admiration. At the summit of all stood 
the Persian King, whom Polyarchus extolled as the 
most enviable and admirable of mortals. ‘‘ Next 
to the Persian King (said he), though with a very 
long interval, comes our despot of Syracuse’.” 
What had become of Polyarchus, we do not know ; 
but Aristoxenus lived to see the envied Dionysius 
under the altered phase of his life at Corinth, and 
probably to witness the ruin of the Persian Kings 
also. On being asked, what had been the cause of 
his displeasure against Plato, Dionysius replied, in 
language widely differing from that of his former 


1 Aristoxenus, Fragm. 15, ed. Didot. ap. Atheneum, p. 545. δεύτερον 
δὲ, φησὶ, τὸν ἡμέτερον τύραννον θείη τις ἂν, καίπερ πολὺ λειπόμενον. 

One sees that the word τύραννος was used even by those who in- 
tended no unfriendly sense— applied by an admiring cnvoy to his master. 
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envoy Polyarchus, that amidst the many evils which 
surrounded a despot, none was so mischievous as 
the unwillingness of his so-called friends to tell him 
the truth. Such false friends had poisoned the 
good feeling between him and Plato'. This anec- 
dote bears greater mark of being genuine, than 
others which we read more witty and pungent. 
The Cynic philosopher Diogenes treated Dionysius 
with haughty scorn for submitting to live in a pri- 
vate station after having enjoyed so overruling an 
ascendency. Such was more or less the sentiment 
of every visitor who saw him; but the matter to be 
lamented is, that he had not been in a private sta- 
tion from the beginning. He was by nature unfit 
to tread, even with profit to himself, the perilous 
and thorny path of a Grecian despot. 

The reinforcements decreed by the Corinthians, 
though equipped without delay and forwarded to 
Thurii in Italy, were prevented from proceeding 
farther on shipboard by the Carthaginian squadron 
at the strait, and were condemned to wait for a 
favourable opportunity’. But the greatest of all 
reinforcements to Timoleon was, the acquisition 
of Ortygia. It contained not merely a garrison of 
2000 soldiers—who passed (probably much to their 
own satisfaction) from the declining cause of Diony- 
sius to the victorious banner of 'Timoleon—but also 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. Aristoxenus heard from Dionysius at 
Corinth the remarkable anecdote about the faithful attachment of the 
two Pythagorean friends, Damon and Phintias. Dionysius had been 
strongly impressed with the incident, and was fond of relating it (πολ- 
λάκις ἡμῖν διηγεῖτο, Aristoxen. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot ; apud Jamblichum 
Vit. Pythag. 5. 233). 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 
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every species of military stores. There were horses, 
engines for siege and battery, missiles of every sort, 
and above all, shields and spears to the amazing 
number of 70,000—if Plutarch’s statement is exact’. 
Having dismissed Dionysius, Timoleon organized a 
service of small craft from Katana to convey pro- 
visions by sea to Ortygia, eluding the Carthaginian 
guard squadron. He found means to do this with 
tolerable success’, availing himself of winds or bad 
weather, when the ships of war could not obstruct 
the entrance of the lesser harbour. Meanwhile 
he himself returned to Adranum, a post convenient 
for watching both Leontini and Syracuse. Here 
two assassins, bribed by Hiketas, were on the point 
uf taking his life, while sacrificing at a festival; and 
were only prevented by an incident so remarkable, 
that every one recognized the visible intervention of 
the gods to protect him’®. . 
Meanwhile Hiketas, being resolved to acquire 
possession of Ortygia, invoked the aid of the full 
Carthaginian force under Magon. The great har- 
bour of Syracuse was presently occupied by an 
overwhelming fleet of 150 Carthaginian ships of 
war, while a land force, said to consist of 60,000 
men, came also to join Hiketas, and were quartered 
by him within the walls of Syracuse. Never before 
had any Carthaginian troops got footing within 
those walls. Syracusan liberty, perhaps Syra- 
cusan Hellenism, now appeared extinct. Even 
Ortygia, in spite of the bravery of its garrison 
under the Corinthian Neon, seemed not long tena- 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. 3 Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 18. 


3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 
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ble, against repeated attack and battery of the 
walls, combined with strict blockade to keep out 
supplies by sea. Still, however, though the gar- 
rison was distressed, some small craft with pro- 
visions from Katana contrived to slip in; a fact, 
which induced Hiketas and Magon to form the plan 
of attacking that town, thinking themselves strong 
enough to accomplish this by a part of their force, 
without discontinuing the siege of Ortygia. Ac- 
cordingly they sailed forth from the harbour, and 
marched from the city of Syracuse, with the best 
part of their armament, to attack Katana, leaving 
Ortygia still under blockade. But the commanders 
left behind were so negligent in their watch, that 
Neon soon saw, from the walls of Ortygia, the 
opportunity of attacking them with advantage. 
Making a sudden and vigorous sally, he fell upon 
the blockading army unawares, routed them at all 
points with serious loss, and pressed his pursuit so 
warmly, that he got possession of Achradina, ex- 
pelling them from that important section of the 
city. The provisions and money, acquired herein 
at a critical moment, rendered this victory import- 
ant. But what gave it the chief value was, the 
possession of Achradina, which Neon immediately 
caused to be joined on to Ortygia by a new line of 
fortifications, and thus held the two in combination’. 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. ...... Ὁ δὲ Κορίνθιος Νέων, κατιδὼν ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἄκρας τοὺς ὑπολελειμμένους τῶν πολεμίων ἀργῶς καὶ ἀμελῶς φυλάτ- 
τοντας, ἐξαίφνης ἐνέπεσε διεσπαρμένοις αὐτοῖς᾽ καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἀνελὼν, 
τοὺς δὲ τρεψάμενος, ἐκράτησε καὶ κάτεσχε τὴν λεγομένην ᾿Αχραδινὴν, ὃ 
κράτιστον ἐδόκει καὶ ἀθρανστότατον ὑπάρχειν τῆς Σνρακοσίων μέρος 
πόλεως, τρόπον τινα συγκειμένης καὶ συνηρμοσμένης ἐκ πλειόνων πόλεων. 
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Ortvzia had been before -Ἢὁ 1 have ξισεξῖτ χὲ- 
marked. completely Cistinct Iroc: Achresica. It 
is provavle that the μονα εἴτα οἱ Achracuca, de- 
lighted ἢ Le liberated trom tre Carihazicians. lent 
zealous aid to Neon both in the ἀείεξοε of their 
own walls, aud in tke construction of the new 
connecting lines towards Ortygia: ter which the 
numerous intervening tombs would supply ma- 
terials. 

This gallant exploit of Neon permanently changed 
the position of the combatants at Svracuse. A 
horseman started instantly to convey the bad news 
to Hiketas and Magon near Katana. Both οἵ them 
returned forthwith ; but they returned only to oc- 
cupy half of the city—Tycha, Neapolis, and Epi- 
pole. It became extremely difficult to prosecute 
a successful siege or blockade of Ortygia and Achra- 
dina united: besides that Neon had now obtained 
abundant supplies for the moment. 

Meanwhile Timoleon too was approaching, rein- 
forced by the new Corinthian division ; who, having 
been at first detained at Thurii, and becoming sick 
of delay, had made their way inland, across the 
Bruttian territory, to Rhegium. They were for- 
tunate enough to find the strait unguarded : for 
the Carthaginian admiral Hanno—having seen their 
ships laid up at Thurii, and not anticipating their 
advance by land—had first returned with his squa- 
dron to the Strait of Messina, and next, hoping by 


Ἑὐπορήσας δὲ καὶ σίτου καὶ χρημάτων οὐκ ἀφῆκε τὸν τόπον, οὐδ 
ἀνεχώρησε πάλιν ἐπὶ τὴν ἄκραν, ἀλλὰ φραξάμενος τὸν περίβολον τῆς 
᾿Αχραδινῆς καὶ συνάψας τοῖς ἐρύμασι πρὸς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, 
διεφύλαττε. 
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a stratagem to frighten the garrison of Ortygia into 
surrender, had sailed to the harbour of Syracuse 
with his triremes decorated as if after a victory. 
His seamen with wreaths round their heads, shouted 
as they passed into the harbour under the walls of 
Ortygia, that the Corinthian squadron approaching 
the strait had been all captured, and exhibited as 
proofs of the victory certain Grecian shields hung 
up aboard. By this silly fabrication, Hanno pro- 
bably produced a serious dismay among the gar- 
rison of Ortygia. But he purchased such tempo- 
rary satisfaction at the cost of leaving the strait 
unguarded, and allowing the Corinthian division 
to cross unopposed from Italy into Sicily. On 
reaching Rhegium, they not only found the strait 
free, but also a complete and sudden calm, suc- 
ceeding upon several days of stormy weather. 
Embarking immediately on such ferry boats and 
fishing craft as they could find, and swimming their 
horses alongside by the bridle, they reached the 
Sicilian coast without loss or difficulty’. 

Thus did the gods again show their favour to- 
wards Timoleon by an unusual combination of cir- 
camstances, and by smiting the enemy with blind- 
ness. So much did the tide of success run along 
with him, that the important town of Messéné de- 
clared itself among his allies, admitting the new 
Corinthian soldiers immediately on their landing. 
With little delay, they proceeded forward to join 
Timoleon ; who thought himself strong enough, 
notwithstanding that even with this reinforcement 

' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 19. 
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he could only command 4000 men, to march up to 
the vicinity of Syracuse, and there to confront the 
immeasurably superior force of his enemies!. He 
appears to have encamped near the Olympieion, 
and the bridge over the river Anapus. 

Though Timoleon was sure of the cooperation of 
Neon and the Corinthian garrison in Ortygia and 
Achradina, yet he was separated from them by the 
numerous force of Hiketas and Magon, who occu- 
pied Epipolze, Neapolis, and Tycha, together with 
the low ground between Epipolz and the Great 
Harbour ; while the large Carthaginian fleet filled 
the Harbour itself. On a reasonable calculation, 
Timoleon seemed to have little chance of success. 
But suspicion had already begun in the mind of 
Magon, sowing the seeds of disunion between him 
and Hiketas. The alliance between Carthaginians 
and Greeks was one unnatural to both parties, and 
liable to be crossed, at every mischance, by mutual 
distrust, growing out of antipathy which each party 
felt in itself and knew to subsist in the other. The 
unfortunate scheme of marching to Katana, with 
the capital victory gained by Neon in consequence of 
that absence, made Magon believe that Hiketas was 
betraying him. Such apprehensions were strength- 
ened, when he saw in his front the army of Timo- 
leon, posted on the river Anapus—and when he felt 
that he was in a Greek city generally disaffected to 
him, while Neon was at his rear in Ortygia and 
Achradina. Under such circumstances, Magon 
conceived the whoie safety of his Carthaginians as 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 
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depending on the zealous and faithful cooperation 
of Hiketas, in whom he had now ceased to con- 
fide. And his mistrust, once suggested, was ag- 
gravated by the’ friendly communication which he 
saw going on between the soldiers of Timoleon and 
those of Hiketas. These soldiers, all Greeks and 
mercenaries fighting for a country not their own, 
encountered each other, on the field of battle, like 
enemies,—but conversed in a pacific and amicable 
way, during intervals, in their respective camps. 
Both were now engaged, without disturbing each 
other, in catching eels amidst the marshy and watery 
ground between Epipole and the Anapus. Inter- 
changing remarks freely, they were admiring the 
splendour and magnitude of Syracuse with its great 
maritime convenience,—when one of Timoleon’s 
soldiers observed to the opposite party—‘' And 
this magnificent city, you, Greeks as you are, are 
striving to barbarise, planting these Carthaginian 
cut-throats nearer to us than they now are; though 
our first anxiety ought to be, to keep them as far 
off as possible from Greece. Do you really sup- 
pose that they have brought up this host from the 
Atlantic and the Pillars of Herakles, all for the sake 
of Hiketas and his rule? Why if Hiketas took 
measure of affairs like a true ruler, he would not 
thus turn out his brethren, and bring in an enemy to 
his country ; he would ensure to himself an honour- 
able sway, by coming to an understanding with the 
Corinthians and Timoleon.” Such was the col- 
loquy passing between the soldiers of Timoleon 
‘and those of Hiketas, and speedily made known 
to the Carthaginians. Having made apparently 
VOL. ΧΙ. Q 
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strong impression on those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, it justified alarm in Magon; who was led 
to believe that he could no longer trust his Sicilian 
allies. Without any delay, he pat all his troops 
aboard the fleet, and in spite of the most strenuous 
remonstrances from Hiketas, sailed away to Africa’. 

On the next day, when Timoleon approached to 
the attack, he was amazed to find the Carthaginian 
army and fleet withdrawn. His soldiers, scarcely 
believing their eyes, laughed to scorn the cowardice 
of Magon. Still however Hiketas determined to 
defend Syracuse with his own troops, in spite of 
the severe blow inflicted by Magon’s desertion. 
That desertion had laid open both the Harbour, 
and the lower ground near the Harbour; so that 
Timoleon was enabled to come into direct commu- 
nication with his own garrison in Ortygia and Achra- 
dina, and to lay plans for a triple simultaneous 
onset. He himself undertook to attack the southern 
front of Epipolz towards the river Anapus, where 
the city was strongest; the Corinthian Isias was 
instructed to make a vigorous assault from Achra- 
dina, or the eastern side; while Deinarchus and 
Demaretus, the generals who had conducted the 
recent reinforcement from Corinth, were ordered to 
attack the northern wall of Epipole, or the Hexa- 
pylon’; they were probably sent round from Orty- 
gia, by sea, to land at Trogilus. Hiketas, holding 
as he did the aggregate consisting of Epipole, 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 20. 
5 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. The account given by Plutarch of Ti- 


‘moleon’s attack is very intelligible. He states that the side of Epipole - 


fronting southwards or towards the river Anapus was the strongest. 
Saverio Cavallari (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 22) confirms this, 
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Tycha, and Neapolis, was assailed on three sides at 
once. He had a most defensible position, which a 
good commander, with brave and faithful troops, 
might have maintained against forces more nu- 
merous than those of Timoleon. Yet in spite of 
such advantages, no effective resistance was made, 
nor even attempted. Timoleon rot only took the 
place, but took it without the loss of a single man, 
killed or wounded. MHiketas and his followers fled 
to Leontini'. 

The desertion of Magon explains of course a 
great deal of discouragement among the soldiers of 
Hiketas. But when we read the astonishing faci- 
lity of the capture, it is evident that there must 
have been something more than discouragement. 
The soldiers on defence were really unwilling to 
use their arms for the purpose of repelling Timoleon, 
and keeping up the dominion of Hiketas in Syra- 
cuse. When we find this sentiment so powerfully 
manifested, we cannot but discern that the aversion 
of these men to serve, in what they looked upon asa 
Carthaginian cause, threw into the hands of Timo- 
leon an easy victory, and that the mistrustful retreat 
of Magon was not so absurd and cowardly as Plu- 
tarch represents ". 

The Grecian public, however, not minutely scru- 


by remarking that the northern side of Epipole, towards Trogilus, is 
the weakest, and easiest for access or attack. 

We thus see that Epipolie was the Jast portion of Syracuse which 
Timoleon mastered—not the first portion, as Diodorus states (xvi. 69). 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20, 21. Diodorus also implies the same 
verdict (xvi. 69), though his account is brief as well as obscure. 
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tinising preliminary events, heard the easy capture 
as a fact, and heard it with unbounded enthusiasm. 
From Sicily and Italy the news rapidly spread to 
Corinth and other parts of Greece. Everywhere 
the sentiment was the same; astonishment and 
admiration, not merely at the magnitude of the 
conquest, but also at the ease and rapidity with 
which it had been achieved. The arrival of the 
captive Dionysius at Corinth had been in itself a 
most impressive event. But now the Corinthians 
learnt the disappearance of the large Carthaginian 
host and the total capture of Syracuse, without the 
loss of a man; and that too before they were even 
assured that their second reinforcement, which 
they knew to have been blocked up at Thurii, had 
been able to touch the Sicilian shore. | 

Such transcendent novelties excited even in 
Greece, and much more in Sicily itself, a senti- 
ment towards Timoleon such as hardly any Greek 
had ever yet drawn to himself. His bravery, his 
skilful plans, his quickness of movement, were 
indeed deservedly admired. But in this respect, 
others had equalled him before ; and we may remark 
that even the Corinthian Neon, in his capture of 
Achradina, had rivalled anything performed by his 
superior officer. But that which stood without like 
or second in Timoleon—that which set a peculiar 
stamp upon all his meritorious qualities—was, his 
superhuman good fortune ; or—what in the eyes of 
most Greeks was the same thing in other words— 


_the unbounded favour with which the gods had che- 


rished both his person and his enterprise. Though 
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greatly praised as a brave and able man, Timoleon 
was still more affectionately hailed as an enviable 
',  ‘ Never had the gods b if 
man. ever had the gods been seen so manifest 
in their dispensations of kindness towards any mor- 
tal*.”” The issue, which Telekleides had announced 
as being upon trial when Timoleon was named, 
now stood triumphantly determined. After the 
capture of Syracuse, we may be sure that no one 
ever denounced Timoleon as a fratricide ;—every 
one extolled him as a tyrannicide. The great ex- 
ploits of other eminent men, such as Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, had been achieved at the cost of 
hardship, severe fighting, wounds and death to 
those concerned, &c., all of which counted as so 
many deductions from the perfect mental satis- 
faction of the spectator. Like an oration or poem 
smelling of the lamp, they bore too clearly the marks 
of preliminary toil and fatigue. But Timoleon, as 
the immortal gods descending to combat on the 
plain of Troy, accomplished splendid feats,—over- 
threw what seemed insuperable obstacles—by a 
mere first appearance, and without an effort. He 
exhibited to view a magnificent result, executed 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. Td μὲν ἁλῶναι τὴν πόλιν (Syracuse) κατ᾽ 
ἄκρας καὶ γενέσθαι ταχέως ὑποχείριον ἐκπεσόντων τῶν πολεμίων, δίκαιον 
ἀναθεῖναι τῇ τῶν μαχομένων ἀνδραγαθίᾳ καὶ τῇ δεινότητι τοῦ στρατηγοῦ" 
τὸ δὲ μὴ ἀποθανεῖν τινα μηδὲ τρωθῆναι τῶν Κορινθίων, ἴδιον ἔργον αὐτῆς ἡ 
Τιμολέοντος ἐπεδείξατο τύχη, καθάπερ διαμιλλωμένη πρὸς τὴν ἀρετὴν τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς, ἵνα τῶν ἐπαινουμένων αὐτοῦ τὰ μακαριζόμενα μᾶλλον 
οἷ πυνθανόμενοι θαυμάζωσιν. 
? Homer, Odyss. ui. 219 (Nestor addressing Telemachus). 

El γάρ σ᾽ ws ἔθελοι φιλέειν γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη, 

Ὡς τότ᾽ ᾿᾽Οδυσσῆος περικήδετο κυδαλίμοιο 

Δήμῳ ἔνι Τρώων, ὅθι πάσχομεν ἄλγε᾽ ᾿Αχαῖοι--- 

Οὐ γάρ πω ἴδον ὧδε θεοὺς ἀναφανδὰ φιλεῦντας, 

‘Qs κείνῳ ἀναφανδὰ παρίστατο Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη. 
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with all that apparent facility belonging as a privi- 
lege to the inspirations of first-rate genius’. Such 
a spectacle of virtue and good fortune combined— 
glorious consummation with graceful facility—was 
new to the Grecian world. 

For all that he had done, Timoleon took little 
credit to himself. Inthe despatch which announced 
to the Corinthians his Veni, Vidi, Vici, as well as 
in his discourses at Syracuse, he ascribed the whole 
achievement to fortune or to the gods, whom he 
thanked for having inscribed his name as nominal 
mover of their decree for liberating Sicily*{. We 
need not doubt that he firmly believed himself to 
be a favoured instrument of the divine will, and 
that he was even more astonished than others at 
the way in which locked gates flew open before him. 
But even if he had not believed it himself, there 
was great prudence in putting this colouring on the 
facts ; not simply because he thereby deadened the 
attacks of envy, but because, under the pretence of 
modesty, he really exalted himself much higher. 
He purchased for himself a greater hold on men’s 
minds towards his future achievements, as the be- 
loved of the gods, than he would ever have pos- 
sessed as only a highly endowed mortal. And 
though what he had already done was prodigious, 
there still remained much undone ; new difficulties, 
not the same in kind, yet hardly less in magnitude, 
to be combated. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. μετὰ τοῦ καλοῦ πολὺ τὸ ῥᾳδίως ἔχουσα 
(ἡ Τιμολέοντος στρατηγία) φαίνεται, τοῖς εὖ καὶ δικαίως λογιζομένοις, οὐ 
τύχης ἔργον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρετῆς εὐτυχούσης. 


2. Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plu- 
tarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 FE. 
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It was not only new difficulties, but also new 
temptations, which Timoleon had to combat. Now 
began for him that moment of trial, fatal to so many 
eminent Greeks before him. Proof was to be shown, 
whether he could swallow, without intoxication or 
perversion, the cup of success administered to him 
in such overflowing fulness. He was now complete 
master of Syracuse ; master of it too with the for- 
tifications of Ortygia yet standing,—with all the 
gloomy means of despotic compression, material 
and moral, yet remaining in his hand. In respect 
of personal admiration and prestige of success, he 
stood greatly above Dion, and yet more above the 
elder Dionysius in the early part of his career. To 
set up for himself as despot at Syracuse, burying 
in oblivion all that he had said or promised before, 
was a step natural and feasible; not indeed with- 
out peril or difficulty, but carrying with it chances 
of success equal to those of other nascent despot- 
isms, and more than sufficient to tempt a leading 
Greek politician of average morality. Probably 
most people in Sicily actually expected that he 
would avail himself of his unparalleled position to 
stand forth as a new Dionysius. Many friends and 
partisans would strenuously recommend it. They 
would even deride him as an idiot (as Solon had 
been called in his time’) for not taking the boon 
which the gods set before him, and for not hauling 

1 Solon, Fragin. 26, ed. Schneid.; Plutarch, Solon, ec. 14. 

Οὐκ ἔφυ Σύλων βαθύφρων, οὐδὲ BovAnes ἀνήρ᾽ 
᾿Εσθλὰ γὰρ θεοῦ διδόντος, αὐτὸς οὐκ ἐδέξατο. 


Περιβαλὼν δ᾽ ἄγραν, ἀγασθεὶς οὐκ ἀνέσπασεν μέγα 
Δίκτυον, θυμοῦ & ἁμαρτῇ καὶ φρενῶν ἀποσφαλείς. 
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up the net when the fish were already caught in it. 
There would not be wanting other advisers, to insi- 
nuate the like recommendation under the pretence 
of patriotic disinterestedness, and regard for the 
people whom he had come to liberate. The Syra- 
cusans (it would be contended), unfit for a free 
constitution, must be supplied with liberty in small 
doses, of which Timoleon was the best judge: their 
best interests required that Timoleon should keep 
in his hands the anti-popular power with little pre- 
sent diminution, in order to restrain their follies, 
arid ensure to them benefits which they would miss 
if left to their own free determination. 

Considerations of this latter character had doubt- 
less greatly weighed with Dion in the hour of his 
victory, over and above mere naked ambition, so 
as to plunge him into that fatal misjudgement and 
misconduct out of which he never recovered. But 
the lesson deducible from the last sad months of 
Dion’s career was not lost upon Timoleon. He was 
found proof, not merely against seductions within 
his own bosom, but against provocations or plau- 
sibilities from without. Neither for self-regarding 
purposes, nor for beneficent purposes, would he be 
persuaded to grasp and perpetuate the anti-popular 
power. The moment of trial was that in which 
the genuine heroism and rectitude of judgement, 
united in his character, first shone forth with its full 
brightness. 

Master as he now was of all Syracuse, with its 
fivefold aggregate, Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, 
Neapolis, and Epipole—be determined to strike 
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down at once that great monument of servitude 
which the elder Dionysius had imposed upon his 
fellow citizens. Without a moment’s delay, he Jaid 
his hand to the work. He invited by proclamation 
every Syracusan who chose, to come with iron in- 
struments, and cooperate with him in demolishing 
the separate stronghold, fortification, and residence, 
constructed by the elder Dionysius in Ortygia; as 
well as the splendid funereal monument erected to 
the memory of that despot by his son and successor’. 
This was the first public act executed in Syracuse 
by his order ; the first manifestation of the restored 
sovereignty of the people; the first outpouring of 
sentrment, at once free, hearty, and unanimous, 
among men trodden down by half a century of 
servitude ; the first fraternising cooperation of Ti- 
moleon and his soldiers with them, for the purpose 
of converting the promise of liberation into an 
assured fact. That the actual work of demolition 
was executed by the hands and crowbars of the 
Syracusans themselves, rendered the whole pro- 
ceeding an impressive compact between them and 
Timoleon. It cleared away all mistake, all possi- 
bility of suspicion, as to his future designs. It 
showed that he had not merely forsworn despotism 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. Γενόμενος δὲ τῆς dxpas κύριος, οὐκ 
ἔπαθε Δίωνι ταὐτὸ πάθος, οὐδ᾽ ἐφείσατο τοῦ τόπον διὰ τὸ κάλλος καὶ τὴν 
πολυτέλειαν τῆς κατασκευῆς, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐκεῖνον διαβαλοῦσαν, εἶτ᾽ ἀπολέ- 
σασαν, ὑποψίαν φυλαξάμενος, ἐκήρνξε τῶν Συρακουσίων τὸν βουλόμενον 
παρεῖναι μετὰ σιδήρου καὶ συνεφάπτεσθαι τῶν τυραννικῶν ἐρυμάτων. 
Ὥς δὲ πάντες ἀνέβησαν, ἀρχὴν ἐλευθερίας ποιησάμενοι βεβαιοτάτην τὸ 
κήρνγμα καὶ τὴν ἡμέραν ἐκείνην, οὐ μόνον τὴν ἄκραν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς οἰκίας 
καὶ τὰ μνήματα τῶν τυράννων ἀνέτρεψαν καὶ κατέσκαψαν. Εὐθὺς δὲ τὸν 
τόπον συνομαλύνας, ἐνῳκοδόμησε τὰ δικαστήρια, χαριζόμενος τοῖς πο- 
λίταις, καὶ τῆς τυραννίδος ὑπερτέραν ποιῶν τὴν δημοκρατίαν. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3. 
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for himself, but that he was bent on rendering it 
impossible for any one else, when he began by 
overthrowing what was not only the conspicuous 
memento, but also the most potent instrument, of 
the past despots. It achieved the inestimable good 
of inspiring at once confidence in his future pro- 
ceedings, and disposing the Syracusans to listen 
voluntarily to his advice. And it was beneficial, 
not merely in smoothing the way to farther measures 
of pacific reconstruction, but also in discharging the 
reactionary antipathies of the Syracusans, inevitable 
after so long an oppression, upon unconscious stones ; 
and thus leaving less of it to be wreaked on the 
heads of political rivals, compromised in the former 
proceedings. 

This important act of demolition was farther 
made subservient to a work of new construction, 
not less significant of the spirit in which Timoleon 
had determined to proceed. Having cleared away 
the obnoxious fortress, he erected upon the same 
site, and probably with the same materials, courts 
for future judicature. The most striking symbol . 
and instrument of popular government thus met 
the eye as a local substitute for that of the past 
despotism. 

Deep was the gratitude of the Syracusans for 
these proceedings—the first fruits of Timoleon’s 
established ascendency. And if we regard the in- 
trinsic importance of the act itself—the manner in 
which an emphatic meaning was made to tell as well 
upon the Syracusan eye as upon the Syracusan 
mind—the proof evinced not merely of disinterested 
patriotism, but also of prudence in estimating the 
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necessities of the actual situation — lastly, the 
foundation thus laid for accomplishing farther 
good—if we take all these matters together, we 
shall feel that Timoleon’s demolition of the Dio- 
nysian Bastile, and erection in its place of a 
building for the administration of justice, was 
among the most impressive phenomena in Grecian 
history. 

The work which remained to be done was indeed 
such as to require the best spirit, energy and dis- 
cretion, both on his part and on that of the Syra- 
cusans. Through long oppression and suffering, 
the city was so impoverished and desolate, that the 
market-place (if we were to believe what must be 
an exaggeration of Plutarch) served as pasture for 
horses, and as a place of soft repose for the grooms 
who attended them. Other cities of Sicily exhibited 
the like evidence of decay, desertion, and poverty. 
The manifestations of city life had almost ceased 
in Sicily. Men were afraid to come into the city, 
which they left to the despot and his mercenaries, 
retiring themselves to live on their fields and farms, 
and shrinking from all acts of citizenship. Even 
the fields were but half cultivated, so as to produce 
nothing beyond bare subsistence. It was the first 
anxiety of Timoleon to revive the once haughty 
spirit of Syracuse out of this depth of insecurity 
and abasement ; to which revival no act could be 
more conducive than his first proceedings in 
Ortygia. His next step was to bring together, by 
invitations and proclamations everywhere circu- 
lated, those exiles who had been expelled, or forced 
to seek refuge elsewhere, during the recent oppres- 
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sion. Many of these, who had found shelter in va- 
rious parts of Sicily and Italy,.obeyed his summons 
with glad readiness'. But there were others, who 
had fled to Greece or the ASgean islands, and 
were out of the hearing of any proclamations from 
Timoleon. To reach persons thus remote, re- 
course was had, by him and by the Syracusans 
conjointly, to Corinthian intervention. The Syra- 
cusans felt so keenly how much was required to be 
done for the secure reorganization of their city as 
a free community, that they eagerly concurred with 
Timoleon in entreating the Corinthians to under- 
take, a second time, the honourable task of found- 
ers of Syracuse’. 

Two esteemed citizens, Kephalus and Dionysius, 
were sent from Corinth to cooperate with Timoleon 
and the Syracusans, in constituting the community 
anew, on a free and popular basis, and in pre- 
paring an amended legislation®. These commis- 
sioners adopted, for their main text and theme, the 
democratical constitution and laws as established 
by Dioklés about seventy years before, which the 
usurpation of Dionysius had subverted when they 
were not more than seven years old. Kephalus 
professed to do nothing more than revive the laws 
of Dioklés, with such comments, modifications, and 
adaptations, as the change of times and circum- 
stances had rendered necessary*. In the laws 
respecting inheritance and property, he is said to 
have made no change at all; but unfortunately we 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Diodor. xvi. 83. 


3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. 8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. 
4 Diodor. xiii. 35; xvi. 8]. 
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are left without any information what were the laws 
of Dioklés, or how they were now modified. It is 
certain, however, that the political constitution of 
Dioklés was a democracy, and that the consti- 
tution as now re-established was democratical also’. 
Beyond this general fact we can assert nothing. 

Though a free popular constitution, however, Poverty at 

was absolutely indispensable, and a good constitu- tirewt 
tion a great boon—it was not the only pressing ἴω inviting 
necessity for Syracuse. There was required, no less nists. 
an importation of new citizens; and not merely of 
poor men bringing with them their arms and their 
industry, but also of persons in affluent or easy 
circumstances, competent to purchase lands and 
houses. Besides much land ruined or gone out of 
cultivation, the general poverty of the residents was 
extreme ; while at the same time the public exigen- 
ces were considerable, since it was essential, among 
other things, to provide pay for those very soldiers 
of Timoleon to whom they owed their liberation. 
The extent of poverty was painfully attested by the 
fact that they were constrained to sell those public 
statues which formed the ornaments of Syracuse 
and its temples; a cruel wound to the sentiments 
of every Grecian community. From this compul- 
sory auction, however, they excepted by special 
vote the statue of Gelon, in testimony of gratitude 
for his capital victory at Himera over the Car- 
thaginians’. | 

For the renovation of a community thus destitute, Large body 
new funds as well as new men were wanted; and "ew 


colonists 

assembled 
! Diodor. xvi. 70. at Corinth 
? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Dion, Chrysostom, Orat. xxxvii. p. 460. for Sicily. 
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the Corinthians exerted themselves actively to pro- 
cure both. Their first proclamation was indeed 
addressed specially to Syracusan exiles, whom they 
invited to resume their residence at Syracuse as 
free and autonomous citizens under a just allot- 
ment of lands. They caused such proclamation 
to be publicly made at all the Pan-hellenic and 
local festivals; prefaced by a certified assurance 
that the Corinthians had already overthrown both 
the despotism and the despot—a fact which the 
notorious presence of Dionysius himself at Corinth 
contributed to spread more widely than any 
formal announcement. They farther engaged, if 
the exiles would muster at Corinth, to provide 
transports, convoy, and leaders, to Syracuse, free 
of all cost. The number of exiles, who profited by 
the invitation and came to Corinth, though not in- 
considerable, was still hardly strong enough to 
enter upon the proposed Sicilian renovation. They 
themselves therefore entreated the Corinthians to 
invite additional colonists from other Grecian cities. 
It was usually not difficult to find persons disposed 
to embark in a new settlement, if founded under 
promising circumstances, and effected under the 
positive management of a powerful presiding city’. 
There were many opulent persons anxious to ex- 
change the condition of metics in an old city for 
that of full citizens in a new one. Hence the more 
general proclamation now issued by the Corinthians 
attracted numerous applicants, and a large force of 


1 Compare the case of the Corinthian proclamation respecting Epi- 
damnus, Thucyd. i. 27; the Lacedwmonian foundation of Herakleia, 
Thucyd. iii. 93; the proclamation of the Battiad Arkesilaus at Samos, 
for a new body of settlers to Kyréné (Herodot. iv. 163). 
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colonists was presently assembled at Corinth; an 
aggregate of 10,000 persons, including the Syra- 
cusan exiles’. 

When conveyed to Syracuse, by the fleet and 
under the formal sanction of the Corinthian govern- 
ment, these colonists found a still larger number 
there assembled, partly Syracusan exiles, yet prin- 
cipally emigrants from the different cities of Sicily 
and Italy. The Italian Greeks, at this time hard 
pressed by the constantly augmenting force of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, were becoming so unable 
to defend themselves without foreign aid, that 
several were probably disposed to seek other homes. 
The invitation of Timoleon counted even more than 
that of the Corinthians as an allurement to new 
comers—from the unbounded admiration and con- 
fidence which he now inspired ; more especially as 
he was actually present at Syracuse. Accordingly, 
the total of immigrants from all quarters (restored 
exiles as well as others) to Syracuse in its renovated 
freedom, was not less than 60,0002. 

Nothing can be more mortifying than to find 
ourselves without information as to the manner in 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Diodorus states only 5000 (xvi. 82) as 
coming from Cornnth. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. To justify his statement of this large 
total, Plutarch here mentions (I wish he did so oftener) the author 
from whom he copied it—Athanis, or Athanas. That author was a 
native Syracusan, who wrote a history of Syracusan affairs from the 
termination of the history of Philistus in 363 or 362 B.c., down to the 
death of Timoleon in 337 B.c.; thus including all the proceedings 
of Dion and Timoleon. It is deeply to be lamehted that nothing 
remains of his work (Diodor. xv. 94; Fragment. Historic. Gree. ed. 
Didot, vol. ii. p. 81). His name seems to be mentioned in Theopom- 
pus (Fr. 212, ed. Didot) as joint commander of the Syracusan troops, 
along with Herakleides. 
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which Timoleon and Kephalus dealt with this large 
influx. Such a state of things, as it produces 
many new embarrassments and conflicting interests, 
so it calls for a degree of resource and original 
judgement which furnishes good measure of the ca- 
pacity of all persons concerned, rendering the junc- 
ture particularly interesting and instructive. Un- 
fortunately we are not permitted to know the de- 
tails. The land of Syracuse is said to have been dis- 
tributed, and the houses to have been sold for 1000 
talents—the large sum of 230,000/. A right of 
preemption was allowed to the Syracusan exiles for 
repurchasing the houses formerly their own. As 
the houses were sold, and that too for a consider- 
able price—so we may presume that the lands were 
sold also, and that the incoming settlers did not 
receive their lots gratuitously. But how they were 
sold, or how much of the territory was sold, we are 
left in ignorance. It is certain, however, that the 
effect of the new inimigration was not only to renew 
the force and population of Syracuse, but also to 
furnish relief to the extreme poverty of the ante- 
cedent residents. A great deal of new money must 
thus have been brought in!. 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. καὶ γενομένοις αὐτοῖς ἑξακισμυρίοις τὸ 
πλῆθος, ὡς ΓΛθανις εἴμηκε, τὴν μὲν χώραν διένειμε, Tas δὲ οἰκίας ἀπέδοτο 
χιλίων ταλάντων, ἅμα μὲν ὑπολειπόμενος τοῖς ἀρχαίοις Συρακοσίοις 
ἐξωνεῖσθαι τὰς αὑτῶν, ἅμα δὲ χρημάτων εὐπορίαν τῷ δήμῳ μηχανώμενος 
οὕτως πενομένῳ καὶ πρὸς τᾶλλα καὶ πρὸς πόλεμον, ὥστε, διο. 

Diodorus (xvi. 82) affirms that 40,000 new settlers were admitted 
eis τὴν Συρακουσίαν τὴν ἀδιαίρετον, and that 10,000 were settled in the 
fine and fertile territory of Agyrium. This latter measure was taken, 
certainly, after the despot of Agyrium had been put down by Timoleon. 
We should have been glad to have an explanation of τὴν Συρακουσίαν 
τὴν ἀδιαίρετον : in the absence of information, conjecture as to the 
meaning is vain. 
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Such important changes doubtless occupied a Successes 
of Timo- 


considerable time, though we are not enabled to leon against 
arrange them in months or years. In the mean tepine, 


time Timoleon continued to act in such a manner despote iz 


as to retain, and even to strengthen, the confidence Sicily. 
and attachment of the Syracusans. He employed 
his forces actively in putting down and expelling 
the remaining despots throughout the island. He 
first attacked Hiketas, his old enemy, at Leontini ; 
and compelled him to capitulate, on condition of de- 
molishing the fortified citadel, abdicating his rule, 
and living as a private citizen in the town. Lep- 
tines, despot of Apollonia and of several other 
neighbouring townships, was also constrained to 
submit, and to embrace the offer of a transport to 


Corinth!. 
It appears that the submission of Hiketas was niketasin- 
merely a feint, to obtain time for strengthening Carthari- 


himself by urging the Carthaginians to try another Tans egain 
invasion of Sicily*, They were the more disposed Sicily. 
to this step, as Timoleon, anxious to relieve the 
Syracusans, sent his soldiers under the Corinthian 
Deinarchus to find pay and plunder for themselves 
in the Carthaginian possessions near the western 
corner of Sicily. This invasion, while it abundantly 
supplied the wants of the soldiers, encouraged En- 
tella and several other towns to revolt from Carthage. 
The indignation among the Carthaginians had been 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. Diodorus (xvi. 72) does not mention 
that Hiketas submitted at all. He states that Timoleon was repulsed 
in attacking Leontini; and that Hiketas afterwards attacked Syracuse, 
but was repulsed with loss, during the absence of Timoleon in his ex- 
pedition against Leptines. 

VOL. XI. R 
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violent, when Magon returned after suddenly aban- 
doning the harbour of Syracuse to Timoleon. Un- 
able to make his defence satisfactory, Magon only 
escaped a worse death by suicide, after which his 
dead body was crucified by public order'. And the 
Carthaginians now resolved on a fresh effort, to re- 
pair their honour as well as to defend their territory. 

The effort was made on a vast scale, and with 
long previous preparations. An army said to con- 
sist of 70,000 men, under Hasdrubal and Hamilkar, 
was disembarked at Lilybzum, on the western cor- 
ner of the island; besides which there was a fleet 
of 200 triremes, and 1000 attendant vessels carrying 
provisions, warlike stores, engines for sieges, war- 
chariots with four horses, &c.* But the most con- 
spicuous proof of earnest effort, over and above num- 
bers and expense, was furnished by the presence of 
no less than 10,000 native infantry from Carthage ; 
men clothed with panoplies costly, complete, and 
far heavier than ordinary—carrying white shields 
and wearing elaborate breastplates besides. These 
men brought to the campaign ample private bag- 
gage; splendid goblets and other articles of gold 
and silver, such as beseemed the rich families of 
that rich city. The élite of the division—2500 
in number, or one-fourth part—formed what was 
called the Sacred Band of Carthage®. It has been 
already stated, that in general, the Carthaginians 
caused their military service to be performed by 

Δ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24; Diodor. xvi. 73. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25; Diodor. xvi. 77. They agree in the 
main about the numerical items, and seem to have copied from the 


same authority. 
8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
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hired foreigners, with few of their own citizens. 
Hence this army stood particularly distinguished, 
and appeared the more formidable on their landing ; 
carrying panic, by the mere report, all over Sicily, 
not excepting even Syracuse. The Corinthian 
troops ravaging the Carthaginian province were 
obliged to retreat in haste, and sent to Timoleon 
for reinforcement. 

The miscellaneous body of immigrants recently 
domiciliated at Syracuse, employed in the cares in- 
separable from new settlement, had not come pre- 
pared to face so terrible a foe. Though Timoleon 
used every effort to stimulate their courage, and 
though his exhortations met with full apparent 
response, yet such was the panic prevailing, that 
comparatively few would follow him to the field. 
He could assemble no greater total than 12,000 
men ; including about 3000 Syracusan citizens— 
the paid force which he had round him at Syra- 
cuse—that other paid force under Deinarchus, 
who had been just compelled by the invaders to 
evacuate the Carthaginian province—and finally 
such allies as would join’. His cavalry was about 
1000 in number. Nevertheless, in spite of so 
great an inferiority, Timoleon determined to advance 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25; Diodor. xvi. 78. Diodorus gives the 
total of Timoleon’s force at 12,000 men; Plutarch at only 6000. The 
larger total appears to me most probable, under the circumstances. 
Plutarch seems to have taken account only of the paid force who were 
with Timoleon at Syracuse, and not to have enumerated that other 
division, which, having been sent to ravage the Carthaginian province, 
had been compelled to retire and rejoin Timoleon when the great Car- 
thaginian host landed. 

Diodorus and Plutarch follow in the main the same authorities re- 


specting this campaign. 
R 2 
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and meet the enemy in their own province, before 
they should have carried ravage over the terri- 
tory of Syracuse and her allies. But when he ap- 
proached near to the border, within the territory 
of Agrigentum, the alarm and mistrust of his army 
threatened to arrest his farther progress. An 
officer among his mercenaries, named Thrasius, 
took advantage of the prevalent feeling to raise a 
mutiny against him, persuading the soldiers that 
Timoleon was madly hurrying them on to certain 
ruin, against an enemy six times superior in num- 
ber, and in a hostile country eight days’ march 
from Syracuse ; so that there would be neither sal- 
vation for them in case of reverse, nor interment if 
they were slain. Their pay being considerably in 
arrear, Thrasius urged them to return to Syracuse 
for the purpose of extorting the money, instead of 
following a commander, who could not or would 
not requite them, upon such desperate service. 
Such was the success and plausibility of these re- 
commendations, under the actual discouragement, 
that they could hardly be counterworked by all 
the efforts of Timoleon. Nor was there ever any 
conjuncture in which his influence, derived as well 
from unbounded personal esteem as from belief in 
his favour with the gods, was so near failing. As 
it was, though he succeeded in heartening up and 
retaining the large body of his army, yet Thra- 
sius, with 1000 of the mercenaries, insisted upon 
returning, and actually did return, to Syracuse. 
Moreover Timoleon was obliged to sénd an order 
along with them to the authorities at home, that 
these men must immediately, and at all cost, re- 
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ceive their arrears of pay. The wonder is, that he 
succeeded in his efforts to retain the rest, after 
ensuring to the mutineers a lot which seemed so 
much safer and more enviable. Thrasius, a brave 
man, having engaged in the service of the Phokians 
Philomélus and Onomarchus, had been concerned 
in the pillage of the Delphian temple, which drew 
upon him the aversion of the Grecian world’. How 
many of the 1000 seceding soldiers, who now fol- 
lowed him to Syracuse, had been partners in the 
same sacrilegious act, we cannot tell. But-it is 
certain that they were men who had taken service 
with Timoleon in hopes of a period, not merely 
of fighting, but also of lucrative license, such as 
his generous regard for the settled inhabitants 
would not permit. 

Having succeeded in keeping up the spirits of 


his remaining army, and affecting to treat the de- : 


parture of so many cowards as a positive advantage, 
Timoleon marched on westward into the Cartha- 
ginian province, until he approached within a short 
distance of the river Krimésus, a stream which 
rises in the mountainous region south of Panormus 
(Palermo), runs nearly southward, and falls into 
the sea near Selinus. Some mules, carrying loads 
of parsley, met him on the road; a fact which 
called forth again the half-suppressed alarm of the 
soldiers, since parsley was habitually employed for 
the wreaths deposited on tombstones. But Timo- 
leon, taking a handful of it and weaving a wreath 
for his own head, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is our Co- 
rinthian symbol of victory: it is the sacred herb 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 90. 
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with which we decorate our victors at the Isthmian 
festival. It comes to us here spontaneously, as 
an earnest of our approaching success.” Insisting 
emphatically on this theme, and crowning himself 
as well as his officers with the parsley, he re- 
kindled the spirits of the army, and conducted 
them forward to the top of the eminence, imme- 
diately above the course of the Krimésus'. 

It was just at that moment that the Cartha- 
ginian army were passing the river, on their march 
to meet him. The confused noise and clatter of 
their approach were plainly heard; though the mist 
of a May morning’, overhanging the valley, still 
concealed from the eye the army crossing. Pre- 
sently the mist ascended from the lower ground to 
the hill tops around, leaving the river and the Car- 
thaginians beneath in conspicuous view. Formidable 
was the aspect which they presented. The war-cha- 
riots-and-four®, which formed their front, had al- 
ready crossed the river, and appear to have been 
halting a little way in advance. Next to them 
followed the native Carthaginians, 10,000 chosen 
hoplites with white shields, who had also in part 


' The anecdote about the parsley is given both in Plutarch (Timol. 
ec. 26) and Diodorus (xvi. 79). 

The upper portion of the river Krimésus, near which this battle was 
fought, was in the mountainous region called by Diodorus ἡ Σελινουντία 
δυσχωρία : through which lay the road between Selinus and Panormus 
(Diodor. xxiii. Frag. p. 333, ed. Wess.). 

Plutarch, Timoleon, ο. 27. ἱσταμένον θέρους ὥραν---λήγοντι μηνὶ 
Θαργηλίωνι, δια. 

* Of these war chariots they are said to have had not less than 2000, 
m the unsuccessful battle which they fought against Agathokles in 
Africa, near Carthage (Diodor. xx. 10). 

After the time of Pyrrhus, they came to employ tame elephant 
trained for war. 
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crossed and were still crossing ; while the main body 
of the host, the foreign mercenaries, were pressing 
behind in a disorderly mass to get to the bank, which 
appears to have been in part rugged. Seeing how 
favourable was the moment for attacking them, 
while thus disarrayed and bisected by the river, 
Timoleon, after a short exhortation, gave orders im- 
mediately to charge down the hill’. His Sicilian 
allies, with some mercenaries intermingled, were 
on the two wings; while he himself, with the Syra- 
cusans and the best of the mercenaries, occupied 
the centre. Demaretus with his cavalry was ordered 
to assail the Carthaginians first, before they could 
form regularly. But the chariots in their front, 
protecting the greater part of the line, left him only 
the power of getting at them partially through the 
vacant intervals. Timoleon, soon perceiving that 
his cavalry accomplished little, recalled them and 
ordered them to charge on the flanks, while he 
himself, with all the force of his infantry, under- 
took to attack in front. Accordingly, seizing his 
shield from the attendant, he marched forward in 
advance, calling aloud to the infantry around to be 
of good cheer and follow. Never had his voice 
been heard so predominant and heart-stirring : the 
effect of it was powerfully felt on the spirits of all 
around, who even believed that they heard a god 
speaking along with him*. Re-echoing his shout 

1 It appears from Polybius that Timzus ascribed to Timoleon, im- 
mediately before this battle, an harangue which Polybius pronounces 
to be absurd and unsuitable (Timeus, Fr. 134, ed. Didot; Polyb. xii. 
ΟΝ Timoleon, c. 27. ᾿Αναλαβὼν τὴν ἀσπίδα καὶ βοῆσας 
ὅπεσθαι καὶ θαῤῥεῖν τοῖς πέζοις ἔδοξεν ὑπερφνεῖ φωνῇ καὶ μείζονι κεχρῆ- 
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emphatically, they marched forward to the charge 
with the utmost alacrity—in compact order, and 
under the sound of trumpets. 
Strenuous § The infantry were probably able to evade or 
tweenthe break through the bulwark of interposed chariots 
infantry of with greater ease than the cavalry, though Plu- 
andthe ~—_ tarch does not tell us how this was done. ‘Timo- 


native Car- 

thaginian Jeon and his soldiers then came into close and 

Terrible furious contest with the chosen Carthaginian in- 

complete fantry, who resisted with a courage worthy of their 

Teo reputation. Their vast shields, iron breastplates, 
and brazen helmets (forming altogether armour 
heavier than was worn usually even by Grecian 
hoplites), enabled them to repel the spear-thrusts of 
the Grecian assailants, who were compelled to take 
to their swords, and thus to procure themselves 
admission within the line of Carthaginian spears, so 
as to break their ranks. Such use of swords is 
what we rarely read of in a Grecian battle. Though 
the contest was bravely maintained by the Cartha- 
ginians, yet they were too much loaded with ar- 
mour to admit of anything but fighting in a dense 
mass. They were already losing their front rank 
warriors, the picked men of the whole, and be- 
ginning to fight at a disadvantage—when the gods, 
yet farther befriending Timoleon, set the seal to 
their discomfiture by an intervention manifest and 
terrific’. A storm of the most violent character 
began. The hill-tops were shrouded in complete 
σθαι τοῦ συνήθους, εἴτε rp πάθει παρὰ τὸν ἀγῶνα καὶ τὸν ἐνθουσιασμὸν 
οὕτω διατεινάμενος, εἴτε δαιμονίον τινὸς, ὡς τοῖς πολλοῖς τότε 
παρέστη, συνεπιφθεγξαμένου. 


1 Dindor. xvi. 79. Περιεγένοντο γὰρ ἀνελπίστως τῶν πολεμίων, οὐ 
μόνον διὰ τὰς ἴδιας ἀνδραγαθίας, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὴν τῶν θεῶν συνεργίαν. 
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darkness; the wind blew a hurricane; rain and 
hail poured abundantly, with all the awful ac- 
companiments of thunder and hghtning. To the 
Greeks, this storm was of little inconvenience, be- 
cause it came in their backs. But to the Cartha- 
ginians, pelting as it did directly in their faces, 
it occasioned both great suffering, and soul-sub- 
duing alarm. The rain and hail beat, and the 
lightning flashed, in their faces, so that they could 
not see to deal with hostile combatants: the noise 
of the wind, and of hail rattling against their ar- 
mour, prevented the orders of their officers from 
being heard: the folds of their voluminous mili- 
tary tunics were surcharged with rain-water, so as 
to embarrass their movements: the ground pre- 
sently became so muddy that they could not keep 
their footing ; and when they once slipped, the 
weight of their equipment forbade all recovery. 
The Greeks, comparatively free from inconve- 
nience, and encouraged by the evident disablement 
of their enemies, pressed them with redoubled 
energy. At length, when the four hundred front 
rank men of the Carthaginians had perished by a 
brave death in their places, the rest of the White- 
shields turned their backs and sought relief in flight. 
But flight, too, was all but impossible. They en- 
countered their own troops in the rear advancing 
up, and trying to cross the Krimésus ; which river 
itself was becoming every minute fuller and more 
turbid, through the violent rain. The attempt to 
recross was one of such unspeakable confusion, 
that numbers perished in the torrent. Dispersing 
in total rout, the whole Carthaginian army thought 
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only of escape, leaving their camp and baggage a 
prey to the victors, who pursued them across the 
river and over the hills on the other side, inflicting 
prodigious slaughter. In this pursuit the cavalry 
of Timoleon, not very effective during the battle, 
rendered excellent service; pressing the fugitive 
Carthaginians one over another in mass, and dri- 
ving them, overloaded with their armour, into 
mud and water, from whence they could not get 
clear’. 

No victory in Grecian history was ever more 
complete than that of Timoleon at the Krimésus. 
Ten thousand Carthaginians are said to have been 
slain, and fifteen thousand made prisoners. Upon 
these numbers no stress is to be laid; but it is 
certain that the total of both must have been very 
great. Of the war-chariots, many were broken 
during the action, and all that remained, 200 in 
number, fell into the hands of the victors. But 
that which rendered the loss most serious, and 
most painfully felt at Carthage, was, that it fell 
chiefly upon the native Carthaginian troops, and 
much less upon the foreign mercenaries. It is 
even said that the Sacred Battalion of Carthage, 
comprising 2500 soldiers belonging to the most 
considerable families in Carthage, were all slain 
to a man; a statement, doubtless, exaggerated, 
yet implying a fearful real destruction. Many of 
these soldiers purchased safe escape by throwing 
away their ornamented shields and costly breast- 
plates, which the victors picked up in great num- 
bers—1000 breastplates, and not less than 10,000 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27, 28; Diodor. xvi. 79, 80. 
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shields. Altogether, the spoil collected was im- 
mense—in arms, in baggage, and in gold and silver 
from the plundered camp; occupying the Greeks 
so long in the work of pursuit and capture, that 
they did not find time to erect their trophy until 
the third day after the battle. Timoleon left the 
chief part of the plunder, as well as most part of 
the prisoners, in the hands of the individual cap- 
tors, who enriched themselves amply by the day’s 
work. Yet there still remained a large total for 
the public Syracusan chest; 5000 prisoners, and 
a miscellaneous spoil of armour and precious arti- 
cles, piled up in imposing magnificence around the 
general’s tent. 

The Carthaginian fugitives did not rest until they 
reached Lilybeum. And even there, such was their 
discouragement—so profound their conviction that 
the wrath of the gods was upon them—that they 
could scarcely be induced to go on shipboard for 


the purpose of returning to Carthage; persuaded — 


as they were that if once caught out at sea, the 
gods in their present displeasure would never let 
them reach land*. At Carthage itself also, the 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80, 81. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 81. Τοσαύτη δ᾽ αὐτοὺς κατάπληξις καὶ δέος κατεῖχεν, 
ὥστε μὴ τολμᾷν eis τὰς ναῦς ἐμβαίνειν, μηδ᾽ ἀποπλεῖν εἰς τὴν Λιβύην, 
ὡς διὰ τὴν τῶν θεῶν ἀλλοτριότητα πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὑπὸ τοῦ At 
βυκοῦ πελάγους καταποθησομένους. Compare the account of the 
religious terror of the Carthaginians, after their defeat by Agathokles 
(Diodor. xx. 14). 

So, in the argument between Andokides and his accusers, before the 
Dikastery at Athens—the accusers contend that Andokides clearly does 
not believe in the gods, because, after the great impiety which he has 
committed, he has still not been afraid afterwards to make sea voyages 
(Lysias, cont. Andokid. s. 19). 

On the other hand, Andokides himself argues triumphantly, from 
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sorrow and depression was unparalleled: sorrow 
private as well as public, from the loss of so great 
a number of principal citizens. It was even feared 
that the victorious Timoleon would instantly cross 
the sea and attack Carthage on her own soil. Im- 
mediate efforts were however made to furnish a 
fresh army for Sicily, composed of foreign merce- 
naries with few or no native citizens. Giskon, the 
son of Hanno, who passed for their most energetic 
citizen, was recalled from exile, and directed to get 
together this new armament. 

The subduing impression of the wrath of the 
gods, under which the Carthaginians laboured, arose 
from the fact that their defeat had been owing not 
less to the terrific storm, than to the arms of Timo- 
leon. Conversely, in regard to Timoleon himself, 
the very same fact produced an impression of awe- 


the fact of his having passed safely through sea voyages in the winter, 
that he is ποέ an object of displeasure to the gods. 

“If the gods thought that I had wronged them, they would not have 
omitted to punish me, when they caught me in the greatest danger. 
For what danger can be greater than a sea voyage in winter-time ? 
The gods had then both my life and my property in their power; and 
yet they preserved me. Was it not then open to them so to manage, 
as that I should not even obtain interment for my body ?...... Have the 
gods then preserved me from the dangers of sea and pirates, merely to 
let me perish at Athens by the act of my villainous accuser Kephisius? 
No, Dikasts; the dangers of accusation and trial are human; but the 
dangers encountered at sea are divine. If therefore we are to surmise about 
the sentiments of the gods, I think they will he extremely displeased and 
angry, if they see a man, whom they themselves have preserved, de- 
stroyed by others” (Andokides, De Mysteriis, s. 137-139). ἐγὼ μὲν 
οὖν ἡγοῦμαι χρῆναι νομίζειν τοὺς τοιούτους κινδύνους ἀνθρωπίνους, τοὺς 
δὲ κατὰ θάλασσαν θείονς. ἙΕἶπερ οὖν δεῖ τὰ τῶν θεῶν ὑπονοεῖν, 
πολὺ ἂν αὐτοὺς οἶμαι ἐγὼ ὀργίζεσθαι καὶ ἀγανακτεῖν, εἰ τοὺς ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν 
σωζομένους, ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων ἀπολλυμένους ὁρῷεν. 

Compare Plutarch, Paul. Emil. c. 36. μάλιστα κατὰ πλοῦν ἐλδε- 
Siew τὴν μεταβολὴν τοῦ δαίμονος, &c. 
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striking wonder and envy. If there were any scep- 
tics who doubted before either the reality of special 
interventions by the gods, or the marked kindness 
which determined the gods to send such interven- 
tions to the service of Timoleon—the victory of the 
Krimésus must have convinced them. The storm 
alike violent and opportune, coming at the back of 
the Greeks and in the faces of the Carthaginians, 
was a manifestation of divine favour scarcely less 
conspicuous than those vouchsafed to Diomedes or 
/&neas in the Iliad’. And the sentiment thus raised 
towards Timoleon—or, rather previously raised, 
and now yet farther confirmed—became blended 
with that genuine admiration which he had richly 
earned by his rapid and well-conducted movements, 
as well as by a force of character striking enough to 
uphold, under the most critical circumstances, the 
courage of a desponding army. His victory at the 
Krimésus, like his victory at Adranum, was gained 
mainly by that extreme speed in advance, which 
brought him upon an unprepared enemy at a vul- 
nerable moment. And the news of it which he 
despatched at once to Corinth,—accompanied with 
a cargo of showy Carthaginian shields to decorate 
the Corinthian temples,—diffused throughout Cen- 
tral Greece both joy for the event and increased 
! Claudian, De Tertio Consulatu Hononii, ν. 93. 
“7 propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 

Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 

Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 

olus armatas hyemes; cui militat ether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.” 


Compare a passage in the speech of Thrasybulus, Xenoph. Hellen. un. 
4, 14. 
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honour to his name, commemorated by the inscrip- 
tion attached—‘‘ The Corinthians and the general 
Timoleon, after liberating the Sicilian Greeks from 
the Carthaginians, have dedicated these shields as 
offerings of gratitude to the gods’.”’ 

Leaving most of his paid troops to carry on war 
in the Carthaginian province, Timoleon conducted 
his Syracusans home. His first proceeding was, at 
once to dismiss Thrasius with the 1000 paid soldiers 
who had deserted him before the battle. He com- 
manded them to quit Sicily, allowing them only 
twenty-four hours to depart from Syracuse itself. 
Probably under the circumstances, they were not 
less anxious to go away than he was to dismiss 
them. But they went away only to destruction ; 
for having crossed the Strait of Messina and taken 
passession of a maritime site in Italy on the Southern 
sea, the Bruttians of the inland entrapped them 
by professions of simulated friendship, and slew 
them all’. 

Timoleon had now to deal with two Grecian 
enemies—Hiketas and Mamerkus—the despots of 
Leontini and Katana. By the extraordinary ra- 
pidity of his movements, he had crushed the great 
invading host of Carthage, before it came into co- 
operation with these two allies. Both now wrote 
in terror to Carthage, soliciting a new armament, 
as indispensable for their security not less than for 
the Carthaginian interest in the island ; Timoleon 
being the common enemy of both. Presently Giskon 
son of Hanno, having been recalled on purpose out 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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of banishment, arrived from Carthage with a con- 
siderable force—seventy triremes, and a body of 
Grecian mercenaries. It was rare for the Cartha- 
ginians to employ Grecian mercenaries; but the 
battle of the Krimésus is said to have persuaded 
them that there were no soldiers to be compared to 
Greeks. The force of Giskon was apparently dis- 
tributed partly in the Carthaginian province at the 
western angle of the island—partly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mylze and Messéné on the north-east, 
where Mamerkus joined him with the troops of 
Katana. Messéné appears to have recently fallen 
under the power of a despot named Hippon, who 
acted as their ally. To both points Timoleon des- 
patched a portion of his mercenary force, without 
going himself in command ; on both, his troops at 
first experienced partial defeats; two divisions of 
them, one comprising four hundred men, being cut 
to pieces. But such partial reverses were, in the 
religious appreciation of the time, proofs more con- 
spicuous than ever of the peculiar favour shown by 
the gods towards Timoleon. For the soldiers thus 
slain had been concerned in the pillage of the Del- 
phian temple, and were therefore marked out for 
the divine wrath; but the gods suspended the 
sentence during the time when the soldiers were 
serving under Timoleon in person, in order that he 
might not be the sufferer ; and executed it now in 
his absence, when execution would occasion the 
least possible inconvenience to him’. 

Mamerkus and Hiketas, however, not adopting 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. Ἐξ ὧν καὶ μάλιστα τὴν Τιμολέοντον 
ἐντυχίαν συνέβη γενέσθαι διώνυμον. ..... Τὴν μὲν οὖν πρὸς Τιμολέοντα τῶν 
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this interpretation of their recent successes against 
Timoleon, were full of hope and confidence. The 
former dedicated the shields of the slain mercenaries 
to the gods, with an inscription of insolent triumph: 
the latter—taking advantage of the absence of Ti- 
moleon, who had made an expedition against a place 
not far off called Kalauria—undertook an inroad 
into the Syracusan territory. Not content with 
inflicting great damage and carrying off an ample 
booty, Hiketas, in returning home, insulted Timo- 
leon and the small force along with him by passing 
immediately under the walls of Kalauria. Suffering 
him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his force 
consisted only of cavalry and light troops, with few 
or no hoplites. He found Hiketas posted on the 
farther side of the Damurias ; a river with rugged 
banks and a ford of considerable difficulty. Yet not- 
withstanding this good defensive position, the troops 
of Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each 
of his cavalry officers was so anxious to be first in 
the charge, that he was obliged to decide the pri- 
ority by lot. The attack was then valiantly made, 
and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. One 
thousand of them were slain in the action, while the 
remainder only escaped by flight and throwing away 
of their shields’. 

It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hi- 
ketas in his own domain of Leontini. Here his 
usual good fortune followed him. The soldiers in 


θεῶν εὐμένειαν, οὐχ ἧττον ἐν als προσέκρουσε πράξεσιν ἣ περὶ ds κατώρθου, 
θαυμάζεσθαι συνέβαινεν. 

Compare Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vind. p. 552 F. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 
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garrison—either discontented with the behaviour 
of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe- 
struck with that divine favour which waited on Ti- 
moleon—mutinied and surrendered the place into 
his hands ; and not merely the place, but also Hi- 
ketas himself in chains, with his son Eupolemus, 
and his general Euthymus, a man of singular brave- 
ry as well as a victorious athlete at the games. 
All three were put to death; Hiketas and his son 
as despots and traitors; and Euthymus, chiefly in 
consequence of insulting sarcasms against the Co- 
rinthians, publicly uttered at Leontini. The wife 
and daughters of Hiketas were conveyed as pri- 
soners to Syracuse, where they were condemned to 
death by public vote of the Syracusan assembly. 
This vote was passed in express revenge for the 
previous crime of Hiketas, in putting to death the 
widow, sister, and son, of Dion. Though Timoleon 
might probably have saved the unfortunate women 
by a strong exertion of influence, he did not inter- 
fere. The general feeling of the people accounted 
this cruel, but special retaliation, right under the 
circumstances ; and Timoleon, as he could not have 
convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think 
it right to urge them to put their feeling aside as a 
simple satisfaction to him. Yet the act leaves a 
deserved stain upon a reputation such as his'. The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective 
beings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken 

against a political enemy. 
Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had as- 
sembled near Katana a considerable force, strength- 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 33. 
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ened by a body of Carthaginian allies under Giskon. 
He was attacked and defeated by Timoleon near the 
river Abolus, with a loss of 2000 men, many of 
them belonging to the Carthaginian division. We 
know nothing but the simple fact of this battle ; 
which probably made serious impression upon the 
Carthaginians, since they speedily afterwards sent 
earnest propositions for peace, deserting their Sici- 
lian allies. Peace was accordingly concluded ; on 
terms however which left the Carthaginian domi- 
nion in Sicily much the same as it had been at the 
end of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well as 
at the landing of Dion in Sicily’. The line of se- 
paration was fixed at the river Halykus, or Lykus, 
which flows into the southern sea near Herakleia 
Minoa, and formed the western boundary of the 
territory of Agrigentum. All westward of the Ha- 
lykus was recognised as Carthaginian ; but it was 
stipulated that if any Greeks within that territory 
desired to emigrate and become inmates of Syra- 
cuse, they should be allowed freely to come with 
their families and their property. It was farther 
covenanted that all the territory eastward of the 
Halykus should be considered not only as Greek, 
but as free Greek, distributed among so many free 
cities, and exempt from despots. And the Carthagi- 
nians formally covenanted that they would neither 
aid, nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily?. 
In the first treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius 


1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). 

Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) states erroncously, that the Car- 
thaginians were completely expelled from Sicily by Timoleon. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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with the Carthaginians, it had been stipulated by 
an express article that the Syracusans should be 
subject to him’. Here is one of the many contrasts 
between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most for- 
midable enemy, Timoleon put a speedy end to the 
war in other parts of the island. Mamerkus in fact 
despaired of farther defence without foreign aid. 
He crossed over with a squadron into Italy to 
ask for the introduction of a Lucanian army into 
Sicily? ; which he might perhaps have obtained, 
since that warlike nation were now very powerful— 
had not his own seamen abandoned him, and 
carried back their vessels to Katana, surrendering 
both the city and themselves to Timoleon. The 
same thing, and even more, had been done a little 
before by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who 
had even delivered up Hiketas himself as prisoner ; 
so powerful, seemingly, was the ascendency exer- 
cised by the name of Timoleon, with the prestige of 
his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find 
no refuge except at Messéné, where he was wel- 
comed by the despot Hippon. But Timoleon speed- 
ily came thither with a force ample enough to 
besiege Messéné by land and by sea. After a cer- 
tain length of resistance’, the town was surrendered 
to him, while Hippon tried to make his escape se- 


1 Diodor. xii. 114. 

2 Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian gene- 
ral who had come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough 
that he may have been an Italiot Greek; for he must have been a 
Greek, from the manner in which Plutarch speaks of his poetical com- 
positions. 

δ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 
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cretly on shipboard. But he was captured and 
brought back into the midst of the Messenian popu- 
lation, who, under a sentiment of bitter hatred and 
vengeance, planted him in the midst of the crowded 
theatre and there put him to death with insult, 
summoning all the boys from school into the theatre 
to witness what was considered an elevating scene. 
Mamerkus, without attempting escape, surrendered 
himself prisoner to Timoleon ; only stipulating that 
his fate should be determined by the Syracusan 
assembly after a fair hearing, but that Timoleon 
himself should say nothing to his disfavour. He 
was accordingly brought to Syracuse, and placed 
on his trial before the assembled people, whom he 
addressed in an elaborate discourse ; probably skil- 
fully composed, since he is said to have possessed 
considerable talent as a poet’. But no eloquence 
could surmount the rooted aversion entertained by 
the Syracusans for his person and character. Being 
heard with murmurs, and seeing that he had no 
chance of obtaining a favourable verdict, he sud- 
denly threw aside his garment, and rushed with 
violent despair against one of the stone seats, head 
foremost, in hopes of giving himself a fatal blow. 
But not succeeding in this attempted suicide, he 
was led out of the theatre and executed like a 
robber’. 

Timoleon had now nearly accomplished his con- 
firmed purpose of extirpating every despotism in 
Sicily. There remained yet Nikodemus as despot 
at Kentoripa, and Apolloniades at Agyrium. Both 
of these he speedily dethroned or expelled, restoring 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34. 
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the two cities to the condition of free communities. 
He also expelled from the town of AXtna those 
Campanian mercenaries who had been planted there 
by the elder Dionysius’. In this way did he proceed 
until there remained only free communities, without 
a single despot, in the Grecian portion of Sicily. 
Of the details of his proceedings our scanty 
information permits us to say but little. But the 
great purpose with which he had started from Co- 
rinth was now achieved. After having put down 
all the other despotisms in Sicily, there remained 
for him but one farther triumph—-the noblest and 
rarest of all—to lay down his own. This he per- 
formed without any delay, immediately on returning 
to Syracuse from his military proceedings. Con- 
gratulating the Syracusans on the triumphant con- 
summation already attained, he entreated them to 
dispense with his farther services as sole com- 
mander ; the rather as his eyesight was now failing’. 
It is probable enough that this demand was at first 
refused, and that he was warmly requested to retain 
his functions ; but if such was the fact, he did not 
the less persist, and the people, willing or not, ac- 
ceded. We ought farther to note, that not only 
did he resign his generalship, but he resigned it at 
once and immediately, after the complete execution 
of his proclaimed purpose, to emancipate the Sici- 
lian Greeks from foreign enemies as well as from 
despot-enemies ; just as, on first acquiring posses- 
sion of Syracuse, he had begun his authoritative 


1 Diodor. xvi. 82. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. ‘Qs δὲ ἐπανῆλθεν eis Συρακούσας, εὐθὺς 
ἀποθέσθαι τὴν μοναρχίαν καὶ παραιτεῖσθαι τοὺς πολίτας, τῶν πραγμάτων 
εἰς τὸ κάλλιστον ἡκόντων τέλος. 
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He was now a private citizen of Syracuse. ha- 
ving neither paid soldiers under his command nor 
any other public function. As a reward for his 
splendid services, the Syracusans voted to him a 
house in the city, and a landed property among 
the best in the neighbourhood. Here he fixed 
his residence, sending for his wife and tamily to 
Corinth*. . 

Yet though Timoleon had renounced every spe- 
cies of official authority, and all means of constraint, 
his influence as an adviser over the judgement, feel- 
ings, and actions, not only of Syracusans, but of 
Sicilians generally, was as great as ever; perhaps 


' Plutarch, Le, εὐθὺς ἀποθέσθαι τὴν μοναρχίαν : compare c. 22. 
7 Plutarch, Tinoleon, ¢, 36. 
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greater—because the fact of his spontaneous re- 
signation gave him one title more to confidence. 
Rarely is it allowed to mortal man, to establish 
so transcendent a claim to confidence and esteem 
as Timoleon now presented; upon so many dif- 
ferent grounds, and with so little of alloy or abate- 
ment. To possess a counsellor whom every one 
reverenced, without suspicions or fears of any 
kind—who had not only given conspicuous proofs 
of uncommon energy combined with skilful manage- 
ment, but enjoyed besides, in a peculiar degree, the 
favour of the gods—was a benefit unspeakably pre- 
cious to the Sicilians at this juncture. For it was 
now the time when not merely Syracuse, but other 
cities of Sicily also, were aiming to strengthen their 
reconstituted free communities by a fresh supply of 
citizens from abroad. During the sixty years which 
had elapsed since the first formidable invasion 
wherein the Carthaginian Hannibal had conquered 
Selinus, there had been a series of causes all tending 
to cripple and diminish, and none to renovate, the 
Grecian population of Sicily. The Carthaginian 
attacks, the successful despotism of the first Diony- 
sius, and the disturbed reign of the second,—all 
contributed to the same result. About the year 
352-351 s.c., Plato (as has been already men- 
tioned) expresses his fear of an extinction of Hel- 
lenism in Sicily, giving place before Phenician or 
Campanian force’. And what was a sad possibi- 
lity, even in 352-351 B.c.—had become nearer to 
a probability in 344 8.c., before Timoleon landed, 
in the then miserable condition of the island. 
! Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 353 F. 
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His unparalleled success and matchless personal 
behaviour, combined with the active countenance of 
Corinth without—had completely turned the tide. 
In the belief of all Greeks, Sicily was now a land 
restored to Hellenism and freedom, but requiring 
new colonists as well to partake, as to guard, these 
capital privileges. The example of colonization, 
under the auspices of Corinth, had been set at Syra- 
cuse, and was speedily followed elsewhere, especially 
at Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. All these 
three cities had suffered cruelly during these formi- 
dable Carthaginian invasions which immediately 
preceded the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 
They had had no opportunity, during the continu- 
ance of the Dionysian dynasty, even to make up 
what they had then lost ; far less to acquire acces- 
sions from without. At the same time ali three 
(especially Agrigentum) recollected their former 
scale of opulence and power, as it had stood prior 
to 407 8.c. It was with eagerness therefore that 
they availed themselves of the new life and security 
imparted to Sicily by the career of Timoleon, to re- 
plenish their exhausted numbers ; by recalling those 
whom former suffering had driven away, and by in- 
viting fresh colonists besides. Megellus and Phe- 
ristus, citizens of Elea on the southern coast of Italy 
(which was probably at this time distressed by the 
pressure of Lucanians from the interior) conducted a 
colony to Agrigentum: Gorgus, from Keos, went 
with another band to Gela: in both cases, a pro- 
portion of expatriated citizens returned among them. 
Kamarina, too, and Agyrium received large acces- 
sions of inhabitants. The inhabitants of Leontini 
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are said to have removed their habitations to Syra- 
cuse ; a statement difficult to understand, and pro- 
bably only partially true, as the city and its name 
still continued to exist’. 

Unfortunately the proceedings of Timoleon come 
before us (through Diodorus and Plutarch) in a 
manner so vague and confused, that we can rarely 
trace the sequence or assign the date of particular 
facts*. But about the general circumstances, with 
their character and bearing, there is no room either 
for mistake or doubt. That which rhetors and 
sophists like Lysias had preached in their panegy- 
rical harangues*—that for which Plato sighed, in 
the epistles of his old age—commending it, after 
Dion’s death, to the surviving partisans of Dion, as 
having been the unexecuted purpose of their de- 
parted leader—the renewal of freedom and Hellen- 
ism throughout the island—was now made a reality 
under the auspices of Timoleon. The houses, the 
temples, the walls, were rescued from decay; the 
lands from comparative barrenness. For it was not 
merely his personal reputation and achievements 
which constituted the main allurement to new colo- 
nists, but also his superintending advice which regu- 
lated their destination when they arrived. Without 

1 Diodor. xvi. 65, 82; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. 

2 Eight years elapsed from the time when Timoleon departed with 
his expedition from Corinth to the time of his death; from 345-344 
B.c. to 337-336 B.c. (Diodorus, xvi. 90; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37). 

The battle of the Krimésus is assigned by Diodorus to 340 B.c. 


But as to the other military achievements of Timoleon in Sicily, Dio- 
dorus and Plutarch are neither precise, nor in accordance with each 
other. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. μόνος, ἐφ᾽ ἃς of σοφισταὶ διὰ τῶν λόγων 
τῶν πανηγυρικῶν ἀεὶ παρεκάλουν πράξεις τοὺς Ἕλληνας, ἐν αὐταῖς 
ἀριστεύσας, &c. 
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In the situation 19 which Sicily was now placed, 
it is clear that oumberless matters of doubt and 
dificulty would inevitably arise: that the claims 
and interests of pre-existing residents, returninz 
exiles and new immizrants, would often be cuntiict- 
ing; that the rites and customs of different trac- 
tions composing the new whole, might have to be 
modified for the sake of mutual harmony; that the 
settlers, coming from oligarchies as well as demo- 
cracies, might bring with them different ideas as 
to the proper features of a political constitution ; 
that the apportionment or sale of lands, and the 
adjustment of old debts, presented but too many 
chances of angry dispute ; that there were, in fact, 
a thousand novelties in the situation, which could 
not be determined either by precedent, or by any 
peremptory rule, but must be left to the equity of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. Οἷς ob μόνον ἀσφάλειαν ἐκ πολέμον 
τοσούτον καὶ γαλήνην ἱδρνομένοις παρεῖχεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τἄλλα παρασκενάσας 
καὶ συμπρυθυμηθεὶς ὥσπερ οἰκιστὴς ἡγαπᾶτο. Καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δὲ δια- 
κειμένων ὁμοίως πρὸς αὐτὸν, οὐ πολέμον τις λύσιε, οὐ νύμων θέσις, οὐ 
χώρας κατοικε μὸν, ab πολιτείας διάταξις, ἐδόκει καλῶς ἔχειν, ἧς ἐκεῖνος 
μὴ προσάψαιτη μηδὲ κατικωσμήσειεν, ὥσπεμ ἔργῳ συντελουμένῳ δη- 


μιυυργὸς ἐπιθείς τινα χάρμιν θεοφιλῆ καὶ πρέπουσαν. 
Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, ec. 3. 
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a supreme arbitrator. Here then the advantages 
were unspeakable of having a man like Timoleon 
to appeal to; a man not only really without sinis- 
ter bias, but recognised by every one as being so; 
a man whom every one loved, trusted, and was 
grieved to offend; a man who sought not to im- 
pose his own will upon free communities, but 
addressed them as freemen, building only upon 
their reason and sentiments, and carrying out in 
all his recommendations of detail those instincts 
of free speech, universal vote, and equal laws, 
which formed the germ of political obligation in 
the minds of Greeks generally. It would have 
been gratifying to know how Timoleon settled 
the many new and difficult questions which must 
have been submitted to him as referee. There 
is no situation in human society so valuable to 
study, as that in which routine is of necessity broken 
through, and the constructive faculties called into 
active exertion. Nor was there ever perhaps 
throughout Grecian history, a simultaneous coloni- 
zation, and simultaneous recasting of political in- 
stitutions, more extensive than that which now took 
place in Sicily. Unfortunately we are permitted 
to know only the general fact, without either the 
charm or the instruction which would have been 
presented by the details. Timoleon was, in Sicily, 
that which Epaminondas had been at the founda- 
tion of Messéné and Megalopolis, though with far 
greater power: and we have to deplore the like 
ignorance respecting the detail proceedings of both 
these great men.. 

But though the sphere of Timoleon’s activity 
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was co-extensive with Sicily, his residence, his citi- 
zenship, and his peculiar interests and duties were 
at Syracuse. That city, like most of the other 
Sicilian towns, had been born anew, with a nume- 
rous body of settlers and altered political institu- 
tions. I have already mentioned that Kephalus 
and others, invited from Corinth by express vote of 
the Syracusans, had re-established the democratical 
institution of Dioklés, with suitable modifications. 
The new era of liberty was marked by the esta- 
blishment of a new sacred office, that of Amphi- 
polus or Attendant Priest of Zeus Olympius ; an 
office changed annually, appointed by lot (doubtless 
under some conditions of qualification which are 
not made known to us'), and intended, like the 
Archon Eponymus at Athens, as the recognised 
name to distinguish each Syracusan year. In this 
work of constitutional reform, as well as in all the 
labours and adjustments connected with the new 
settlers, Timoleon took a prominent part. But so 
soon as the new constitution was consummated 
and set at work, he declined undertaking any spe- 
cific duties or exercising any powers under it. En- 
joying the highest measure of public esteem, and 
loaded with honorary and grateful votes from the 
people, he had the wisdom as well as the virtue to 
prefer living as a private citizen; a resolution 
doubtless promoted by his increasing failure of 
eyesight, which presently became total blindness?. 
He dwelt in the house assigned to him by public 
vote of the people, which he had consecrated to the 
1 Diodor. xvi. 70; Cicero in Verrem, ii. 51. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. 
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Holy God, and within which he had set apart a 
chapel to the goddess Automatia,— the goddess 
under whose auspices blessings and glory came as 
it were of themselves’. To this goddess he of- 
fered sacrifice, as the great and constant patroness 
who had accompanied him from Corinth all through 
his proceedings in Sicily. 

By refusing the official prominence tendered to 
him, and by keeping away from the details of pub- 
lic life, Timoleon escaped the jealousy sure to at- 
tend upon influence so prodigious as his. But in 
truth, for all great and important matters, this very 
modesty increased instead of diminishing his real 
ascendency. Here as elsewhere, the goddess Auto- 
matia worked for him, and brought to him docile 
listeners without his own seeking. Though the Sy- 
racusans transacted their ordinary business through 
others, yet when any matter of serious difficulty oc- 
curred, the presence of Timoleon was specially in- 
voked in the discussion. During the later months of 
his life, when he had become blind, his arrival in the 
assembly was asolemn scene. Having been brought 
in his car drawn by mules across the market-place 
to the door of the theatre wherein the assembly was 
held, attendants then led or drew the car into the 
theatre amidst the assembled people, who testified 
their affection by the warmest shouts and congratu- 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. "Emi δὲ τῆς οἰκίας ἱερὸν ἱδρυσάμενος 
Αὐτοματίας ἔθυσεν, αὐτὴν δὲ τὴν οἰκίαν ‘lep@ Δαίμονι καθιέρωσεν. 

Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Ῥγοορί. 
p. 816 D. 

The idea of Αὐτοματία is not the same as that of Τύχη, though the 
word is sometimes translated as if it were. It is more nearly the same 
as ᾿Αγαθὴ Tuxn—though still, as it seems to me, not exactly the same. 
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this interpretation of their recent successes against 
Timoleon, were full of hope and confidence. The 
former dedicated the shields of the slain mercenaries 
to the gods, with an inscription of insolent triumph: 
the latter—taking advantage of the absence of Ti- 
moleon, who had made an expedition against a place 
not far off called Kalauria—undertook an inroad 
into the Syracusan territory. Not content with 
inflicting great damage and carrying off an ample 
booty, Hiketas, in returning home, insulted Timo- 
leon and the small force along with him by passing 
immediately under the walls of Kalauria. Suffering 
him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his force 
consisted only of cavalry and light troops, with few 
or no hoplites. He found Hiketas posted on the 
farther side of the Damurias; a river with rugged 
banks and a ford of considerable difficulty. Yet not- 
withstanding this good defensive position, the troops 
of Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each 
of his cavalry officers was so anxious to be first in 
the charge, that he was obliged to decide the pri- 
ority by lot. The attack was then valiantly made, 
and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. One 
thousand of them were slain in the action, while the 
remainder only escaped by flight and throwing away 
of their shields’. 

It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hi- 
ketas in his own domain of Leontini. Here his 
usual good fortune followed him. The soldiers in 


θεῶν εὐμένειαν, οὐχ ἧττον ἐν als προσέκρουσε πράξεσιν ἢ περὶ ds κατώρθου, 
θαυμάζεσθαι συνέβαινεν. 

Compare Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vind. p. 552 F. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 
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garrison—either discontented with the behaviour 
of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe- 
struck with that divine favour which waited on Ti- 
moleon—mutinied and surrendered the place into 


his hands ; and not merely the place, but also Hi- perso 


ketas himself in chains, with his son Eupolemus, 
and his general Euthymus, a man of singular brave- 
ry as well as a victorious athlete at the games. 
All three were put to death; Hiketas and his son 
as despots and traitors; and Euthymus, chiefly in 
consequence of insulting sarcasms against the Co- 
rinthians, publicly uttered at Leontini. The wife 
and daughters of Hiketas were conveyed as pri- 
soners to Syracuse, where they were condemned to 
death by public vote of the Syracusan assembly. 
This vote was passed in express revenge for the 
previous crime of Hiketas, in putting to death the 
widow, sister, andson, of Dion. Though Timoleon 
might probably have saved the unfortunate women 
by a strong exertion of influence, he did not inter- 
fere. The general feeling of the people accounted 
this cruel, but special retaliation, right under the 
circumstances ; and Timoleon, as he could not have 
convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think 
it right to urge them to put their feeling aside as a 
simple satisfaction to him. Yet the act leaves a 
deserved stain upon a reputation such as his'. The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective 
beings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken 
against a political enemy. 

Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had as- 
sembled near Katana a considerable force, strength- 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 33. 
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ened by a body of Carthaginian allies under Giskon. 
He was attacked and defeated by Timoleon near the 
river Abolus, with a loss of 2000 men, many of 
them belonging to the Carthaginian division. We 
know nothing but the simple fact of this battle ; 
which probably made serious impression upon the 
Carthaginians, since they speedily afterwards sent 
earnest propositions for peace, deserting their Sici- 
lian allies. Peace was accordingly concluded; on 
terms however which left the Carthaginian domi- 
nion in Sicily much the same as it had been at the 
end of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well as 
at the landing of Dion in Sicily’. The line of se- 
paration was fixed at the river Halykus, or Lykus, 
which flows into the southern sea near Herakleia 
Minoa, and formed the western boundary of the 
territory of Agrigentum. All westward of the Ha- 
lykus was recognised as Carthaginian; but it was 
stipulated that if any Greeks within that territory 
desired to emigrate and become inmates of Syra- 
cuse, they should be allowed freely to come with 
their families and their property. It was farther 
covenanted that all the territory eastward of the 
Halykus should be considered not only as Greek, 
but as free Greek, distributed among so many free 
cities, and exempt from despots. And the Carthagi- 
nians formally covenanted that they would neither 
aid, nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily?. 
In the first treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius 


1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). 

Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) states erroneously, that the Car- 
thaginians were completely expelled from Sicily by Timoleon. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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with the Carthaginians, it had been stipulated by 
an express article that the Syracusans should be 
subject to him’. Here is one of the many contrasts 
between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most for- Timoteon 
midable enemy, Timoleon put a speedy end to the snd takes 


war in other parts of the island. Mamerkus in fact Bren" 


{amerkus 
despaired of farther defence without foreign aid. end Hippon. 
amerkus 
He crossed over with a squadron into Italy to is condemn- 
ask for the introduction of a Lucanian army into Syracusan 


Sicily?; which he might perhaps have obtained, ΡΟ  Υ. 


since that warlike nation were now very powerful— 
had not his own seamen abandoned him, and 
carried back their vessels to Katana, surrendering 
both the city and themselves to Timoleon. The 
same thing, and even more, had been done a little 
before by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who 
had even delivered up Hiketas himself as prisoner ; 
so powerful, seemingly, was the ascendency exer- 
cised by the name of Timoleon, with the prestige of 
his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find 
no refuge except at Messéné, where he was wel- 
comed by the despot Hippon. But Timoleon speed- 
ily came thither with a force ample enough to 
besiege Messéné by land and by sea. After a cer- 
tain length of resistance’, the town was surrendered 
to him, while Hippon tried to make his escape se- 


1 Diodor. xin. 114. 

2 Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian gene- 
ral who had come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough 
that he may have been an Italiot Greek: for he must have been a 
Greek, from the manner in which Plutarch speaks of his poetical com- 
positions. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 
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the temples were restored from their previous decay, 
and adorned with the votive offerings of pious mu- 
nificence'. The same state of prosperous and active 
freedom, which had followed on the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dynasty a hundred and twenty years 
before, and lasted about fifty years, without either 
despots within or invaders from without—was now 
again made prevalent throughout Sicily under the 
auspices of Timoleon. It did not indeed last so 
long. It was broken up in the year 316 B.c., twenty- 
four years after the battle of the Krimésus, by 
the despot Agathokles, whose father was among 
the immigrants to Syracuse under the settlement 
of Timoleon. But the interval of security and free- 
dom with which Sicily was blessed between these 
two epochs, she owed to the generous patriotism 
and intelligent counsel of Timoleon. There are few 
other names among the Grecian annals, with which 
we can connect so large an amount of predeter- 
mined and beneficent result. 

Endeared to the Syracusans as a common father 
and benefactor’, and exhibited as their hero to all 
visitors from Greece, he passed the remainder of 
his life amidst the fulness of affectionate honour. 
Unfortunately for the Syracusans, that remainder 
was but too short; for he died of anillness apparently 
slight, in the year 337-336 8.c.—three or four years 
after the battle of the Krimésus. Profound and un- 
feigned was the sorrow which his death excited, 


1 Diodor. xvi. 83. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39. Ἔν τοιαύτῃ δὲ γηροτροφούμενος τιμῇ 
per’ εὐνοίας, ὥσπερ πατὴρ κοινὸς, ἐκ μικρᾶς προφάσεως τῷ χρόνῳ 
συνεφαψαμένης ἐτελεύτησεν. 
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universally throughout Sicily. Not merely the Sy- 
racusans, but crowds from all other parts of the 
island, attended to do honour to his funeral, which 
was splendidly celebrated at the public cost. Some 
of the chosen youths of the city carried the bier 
whereon his body was deposited: a countless pro- 
cession of men and women followed, in their fes- 
tival attire, crowned with wreaths, and mingling 
with their tears admiration and envy for their de- 
parted liberator. The procession was made to pass 
over that ground which presented the most ho- 
nourable memento of Timoleon; where the demo- 
lished Dionysian stronghold had once reared its 
head, and where the court of justice was now placed, 
at the entrance of Ortygia. At length it reached 
the Nekropolis, between Ortygia and Achradina, 
where a massive funeral pile had been prepared. 
As soon as the bier had been placed on this pile, 
and fire was about to be applied, the herald Deme- 
trius, distinguished for the powers of his voice, 
proclaimed with loud announcement as follows :— 

‘‘The Syracusan people solemnise, at the cost 
of 200 mine, the funeral of this man, the Corin- 
thian Timoleon son of Timodemus. They have 
passed a vote to honour him for all future time 
with festival matches in music, horse and chariot 
race, and gymnastics,—because, after having put 
down the despots, subdued the foreign enemy, and 
re-colonised the greatest among the ruined cities, 
he restored to the Sicilian Greeks their constitu- 
tion and laws.” 

A sepulchral monument, seemingly with this in- 
scription recorded on it, was erected to the memory 
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of Timoleon in the agora of Syracuse. To this 
monument other buildings were presently annexed; 
porticoes, for the assembling of persons in business 
or conversation—and palestre, for the exercises of 
youths. The aggregate of buildings all taken to- 
gether was called the Timoleontion'. 

When we reflect that the fatal battle of Chero- 
neia had taken place the year before Timoleon’s 
decease, and that his native city Corinth as well as 
all her neighbours were sinking deeper and deeper 
into the degradation of subject towns of Macedonia, 
we shall not regret, for his sake, that a timely 
death relieved him from so mournful a spectacle. 
It was owing to him that the Sicilian Greeks were 
rescued, for nearly one generation, from the like 
fate. He had the rare glory of maintaining to the 
end, and executing to the full, the promise of libe- 
ration with which he had gone forth from Corinth. 
His early years had been years of acute suffering — 
and that, too, incurred in the cause of freedom— 
arising out of the death of his brother; his later 
period, manifesting the like sense of duty under hap- 
pier auspices, had richly repaid him, by successes 
overpassing all reasonable expectation, and by the 
ample flow of gratitude and attachment poured 
forth to him amidst the liberated Sicilians. His 
character appears most noble, and most instructive, 
if we contrast him with Dion. Timoleon had been 
brought up as the citizen of a free, though oligar- 
garchical community in Greece, surrounded by 
other free communities, and amidst universal hatred 
of despots. The politicians whom he had learnt to 

ὁ Plutarch, Timoleon, α. 39; Diodor. xvi. 90. 
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esteem were men trained in this school, main- 
taining a qualified ascendency against more or less 
of open competition from rivals, and obliged to look 
for the means of carrying their views apart from 
simple dictation. Moreover, the person whom Ti- 
moleon had selected for his peculiar model, was 
Epaminondas, the noblest model that Greece af- 
forded'. It was to this example that Timoleon 
owed in part his energetic patriotism combined 
with freedom froin personal ambition—his gentle- 
ness of political antipathy—and the perfect habits 
of conciliatory and popular dealing—which he ma- 
nifested amidst so many new and trying scenes to 
the end of his career. 

Now the education of Dion (as I have recounted 
in the preceding chapter) had been something to- 
tally different. He was the member of a despotic 
family, and had learnt his experience under the 
energetic, but perfectly self-willed, march of the 
elder Dionysius. Of the temper or exigences of 
a community of freemen, he had never learnt to 
take account. Plunged in this corrupting atmo- 
sphere, he had nevertheless imbibed generous and 
public-spirited aspirations: he had come to hold in 
abhorrence a government of will, and to look for 
glory in contributing to replace it by a qualified 
freedom and a government of laws. But the source 
from whence he drank was, the Academy and its 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. ‘O μάλιστα ζηλωθεὶς ὑπὸ Τιμολέοντος 
᾿Επαμεινώνδας, &c. 

Polybius reckons [lermokrates, Timoleon, and Pyrrhus, to be the 
most complete men of action (πραγματικωτάτους) of all those who had 
played a conspicuous part in Sicilian affairs (Polyb. xii. 25. 0. ed. 
Didot). 
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illustrious teacher Plato; not from practical life, 
nor from the best practical politicians like Epami- 
nondas. Accordingly, he had imbibed at the same 
time the idea, that though despotism was a bad thing, 
government thoroughly popular was a bad thing also; 
that, in other words, as soon as he had put down 
the despotism, it lay with him to determine how 
much liberty he would allow, or what laws he would 
sanction, for the community; that instead of a de- 
spot, he was to become a despotic lawgiver. 

Here then lay the main difference between the 
two conquerors of Dionysius. The mournful letters 
written by Plato after the death of Dion contrast 
strikingly with the enviable end of Timoleon, and 
with the grateful inscription of the Syracusans on 
his tomb. 
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CENTRAL GREECE: THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF Ma- 
CEDON TO THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 359-356 B.C. 


My last preceding chapters have followed the history 
of the Sicilian Greeks through long years of despot- 
ism, suffering, and impoverishment, into a period 
of renovated freedom and comparative happiness, 
accomplished under the beneficent auspices of Ti- 
moleon, between 344-336 B.c. It will now be 
proper to resume the thread of events in Central 
Greece, at the point where they were left at the 
close of the preceding volume—the accession of 
Philip of Macedon in 360-359 B.c. The death of 
Philip took place in 336 B.c.; and the closing 
years of his life will bring before us the last strug- 
gles of full Hellenic freedom ; a result standing in 
mournful contrast with the achievements of the 
contemporary liberator Timoleon in Sicily. 

No such struggles could have appeared within 
the limits of possibility, even to the most far-sighted 
politician either of Greece or of Macedon—at the 
time when Philip mounted the throne. Among 
the hopes and fears of most Grecian cities, Mace- 
donia then passed wholly unnoticed ; in Athens, 
Olynthus, Thasus, Thessaly, and a few others, it 
formed an item not without moment, yet by no 
means of first-rate magnitude. 

The Hellenic world was now in a state different 
from anything which had been seen since the re- 
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pulse of Xerxes in 480-479 3.c. The defeat and 
degradation of Sparta had set free the inland states 
from the only presiding city whom they had ever 
learned to look up to. Her imperial ascendency, 
long possessed and grievously abused, had been 
put down by the successes of Epaminondas and the 
Thebans. She was no longer the head of a nu- 
merous body of subordinate allies, sending deputies 
to her periodical synods—submitting their external 
politics to her influence—placing their military con- 
tingents under command of her officers (xenagi)— 
and even administering their internal government 
through oligarchies devoted to her purposes, with 
the reinforcement, wherever needed, of a Spartan 
harmost and garrison. She no longer found on 
her northern frontier a number of detached Arca- 
dian villages, each separately manageable under 
leaders devoted to her, and furnishing her with 
hardy soldiers; nor had she the friendly city of 
Tegea, tied to her by a long-standing philo-Laconian | 
oligarchy and tradition. Under the strong revolu- 
tion of feeling which followed on the defeat of the 
Spartans at Leuktra, the small Arcadian commu- 
nities, encouraged and guided by Epaminondas, had 
consolidated themselves into the great fortified city 
of Megalopolis, now the centre of a Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy, with a synod (called the Ten Thousand) 
frequently assembled there to decide upon matters 
of interest and policy common to the various sec- 
tions of the Arcadian name. Tegea too had under- 
gone a political revolution ; so that these two cities, 
conterminous with each other and forming together 
the northern frontier of Sparta, converted her Ar- 
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cadian neighbours from valuable instruments into 
formidable enemies. 

But this loss of foreign auxiliary force and dignity 
was not the worst which Sparta had suffered. On 
her north-western frontier (conterminous also with 
Megalopolis) stood the newly-constituted city of 
Messéné, representing an amputation of nearly one- 
half of Spartan territory and substance. The 
western and more fertile half of Laconia had been 
severed from Sparta, and was divided between 
Messéné and various other independent cities ; being 
tilled chiefly by those who had once been Periceki 
and Helots of Sparta. 

In the phase of Grecian history on which we are 
now about to enter—when the collective Hellenic 
world, for the first time since the invasion of Xerxes, 
was about to be thrown upon its defence against a 
foreign enemy from Macedonia—this altered posi- 
tion of Sparta was a circumstance of grave moment. 
Not only were the Peloponnesians disunited, and 
deprived of their common chief; but Megalopolis 
and Messéné, knowing the intense hostility of 
Sparta against them—and her great superiority of 
force, even reduced as she was, to al] that they 
could muster—lived in perpetual dread of her at- 
tack. Their neighbours the Argeijans, standing 
enemies of Sparta, were well-disposed to protect 
them; but such aid was insufficient for their de- 
fence, without extra-Peloponnesian alliance. Ac- 
cordingly we shall find them leaning upon the sup- 
port either of Thebes or of Athens, whichever could 
be had; and ultimately even welcoming the arms 
of Philip of Macedon, as-protector against the in- 
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expiable hostility of Sparta. Elis—placed in the 
same situation with reference to Triphylia, as 
Sparta with reference to Messéné —complained 
that the Triphylians, whom she looked upon as 
subjects, had been admitted as freemen into the 
Arcadian federation. We shall find Sparta endea- 
vouring to engage Elis in political combinations, 
intended to ensure, to both, the recovery of lost 
dominion’. Of these combinations more will be 
said hereafter; at present I merely notice the 
general fact that the degradation of Sparta, com- 
bined with her perpetually menaced aggression 
against Messené and Arcadia, disorganised Pelo- 
ponnesus, and destroyed its powers of Pan-hellenic 
defence against the new foreign enemy now slowly 
arising. 

The once powerful Peloponnesian system was 
in fact completely broken up. Corinth, Sikyon, 
Phlius, Troezen, and Epidaurus, valuable as second- 
ary states and as allies of Sparta, were now de- 
tached from all political combination, aiming only 
to keep clear, each for itself, of all share in collision 
between Sparta and Thebes’. It would appear also 
that Corinth had recently been oppressed and dis- 
turbed by the temporary despotism of Timophanes, 
described in my last chapter; though the date of 
that event cannot be precisely made out. 

But the grand and preponderating forces of Hel- 
las now resided, for the first time in our history, 
without, and not within, Peloponnesus ; at Athens 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. p. 203, 204. 5. 6-10; p. 206. 
5. 18—and indeed the whole Oration, which is an instructive exposi- 


tion of policy. 
2 Xen. Hellen. vin. 4, 6, 10. 
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and Thebes. Both these cities were in full vigour 
and efficiency. Athens had a numerous fleet, a 
flourishing commerce, a considerable body of ma- 
ritime and insular allies, sending deputies to her 
synod and contributing to a common fund for the 
maintenance of the joint security. She was by far 
the greatest maritime power in Greece. I have 
recounted in my last preceding volume, how her 
general Timotheus had acquired for her the import- 
ant island of Samos, together with Pydna, Me- 
théné, and Potidea, in the Thermaic Gulf ; how he 
failed (as Iphikrates had failed before him) in more 
than one attempt upon Amphipolis ; how he planted 
Athenian conquest and settlers in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, which territory, after having been attacked 
and endangered by the Thracian prince Kotys, was 
regained by the continued efforts of Athens in the 


year 358 s.c. Athens had sustained no consider- — 


able loss, during the struggles which ended in the 
pacification after the battle of Mantinea; and her 
condition appears on the whole to have been better 
than it had ever been since her disasters at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The power of Thebes also was imposing and for- 
midable. She had indeed lost many of those Pelo- 
ponnesian allies who formed the overwhelming array 
of Epaminondas when he first invaded Laconia, 
under the fresh anti-Spartan impulse immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra. She retained 
only Argos, together with Tegea, Megalopolis, and 
Messéné. The three last added little to her strength, 
and needed her watchful support; a price which 
Epaminondas had been perfectly willing to pay for 
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the establishment of a strong frontier against Sparta. 
But the body of extra Peloponnesian allies grouped 
round Thebes was still considerable’: the Pho- 
kians and Lokrians, the Malians, the Herakleots, 
most of the Thessalians, and most (if not all) 
of the inhabitants of Eubcea; perhaps also the 
Akarnanians. The Phokians were indeed reluctant 
allies, disposed to circumscribe their obligations 
within the narrowest limits of mutual defence in 
case of invasion: and we shall presently find the 
relations between the two becoming positively hos- 
tile. Besides these allies, the Thebans possessed 
the valuable position of Oropus,on the north-eastern 
frontier of Attica; a town which had been wrested 
from Athens six years before, to the profound mor- 
tification of the Athenians. 

But over and above allies without Boeotia, Thebes 
had prodigiously increased the power of her city 
within Boeeotia. She had appropriated to herself the 
territories of Platea and Thespiz on her southern 
frontier, and of Koroneia and Orchomenus near 
upon her northern; by conquest and partial expul- 
sion of their prior inhabitants. How and when these 
acquisitions had been brought about, has been ex- 
plained in my preceding volume*: here I merely 
recall the fact, to appreciate the position of Thebes 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; vii. 5,4. Diodor. xv. 69, The Akar- 
nanians had been allies of Thebes at the time of the first expedition of 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus; whether they remained so at the 
time of his last expedition, is not certain. But as the Theban ascend- 
ency over Thessaly was much greater at the last of those two periods 
than at the first, we may be sure that they had not lost their hold upon 
the Lokrians and Malians, who (as well as the Phokians) lay between 


Beeotia and Thessaly. 
7 Vol. X. Ch. Ixxvii. p. 218; Ch. Ixxviii. p. 265; Ch. Ixxx. p. 427. 
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in 359 B.c.—that these four towns, having been in 
372 B.c. autonomous—joined with her only by the 
definite obligations of the Boeotian confederacy— 
and partly even in actual hostility against her— 
had now lost their autonomy with their free citi- 
zens, and had become absorbed into her property 
and sovereignty. The domain of Thebes thus ex- 
tended across Beeotia from the frontiers of Phokis’ 
on the north-west to the frontiers of Attica on the 
south. 

The new position thus acquired by Thebes in 
Boeotia, purchased at the cost of extinguishing 
three or four autonomous cities, is a fact of much 
moment in reference to the period now before us ; 
not simply because it swelled the power and pride 
of the Thebans themselves; but also because it 
raised a strong body of unfavourable sentiment 
against them in the Hellenic mind. Just at the 
time when the Spartans had lost nearly one-half of 
Laconia, the Thebans had annexed to their own 
city one-third of the free Boeotian territory. The 
revival of free Messenian citizenship, after a sus- 
pended existence of more than two centuries, had 
recently been welcomed with universal satisfaction. 
How much would that same feeling be shocked when 
Thebes extinguished, for her own aggrandizement, 
four autonomous communities, all of her own Boeo- 
tian kindred—one of these communities too being 
Orchomenus, respected both for its antiquity and 
its traditionary legends! Little pains was taken 
to canvass the circumstances of the case, and to 


' Orchomenus was conterminous with the Phokian territory (Pausa- 
nias, ix. 39, 1). 
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inquire whether Thebes had exceeded the measure 
of rigour warranted by the war-code of the time. 
In the patriotic and national conceptions of every 
Greek. Hellas consisted of an aggregate of autono- 
mous, fraternal, city-communities. The extinction 
of any one of these was like the amputation of a 
limb from the organized body. Repugnance to- 
wards Thebes, arising out of these proceedings, af- 
fected strongly the public opinion of the time, and 
manifests itself especially in the language of Athe- 
nian orators, exaggerated by mortification on ac- 
count of the loss of Oropus'. 

The great body of Thessalians, as well as the 
Magnetes and the Phthiot Achzans, were among 
those subject to the ascendency of Thebes. Even 
the powerful and cruel despot, Alexander of Phere, 
was numbered in this catalogue*. The cities of fer- 
tile Thessaly, possessed by powerful oligarchies with 
numerous dependent serfs, were generally a prey 
to intestine conflict and municipal rivalry with each 
other ; disorderly as well as faithless*. The Aleuade, 
chiefs at Larissa—and the Skopade, at Krannon— 


1 Isokrates, Or. viii. De Pace, s. 21; Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, 
p. 490. 8.121; pro Megalopol. p. 208. 8.29; Philippic ii. p. 69. 5. 15. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5,4; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35. Wachsmuth 
states, in my judgement, erroneously, that Thebes was disappointed in 
her attempt to establish ascendency in Thessaly (Hellenisch. Alter- 
thiimer, vol. ii. x. p. 338). 

3 Plato, Kriton, p. 53 D; Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 24; Demosthen. 
Olynth. i. p. 15. 5. 23; Demosth. cont. Aristokratem, p. 658. 5. 133. 

** Pergit ire (the Roman consul Quinctius Flamininus) in Thessaliam : 
ubi non liberandz modo civitates erant, sed ex omni colluvione et con- 
fusione in aliquam tolerabilem formam redigende. Nec enim temporum 
modo vitiis, ac violentia et licentia regia (4. e. the Macedonian) turbati 
erant : sed inquieto etiam ingenio gent... is, nec comitia, nec conven- 
tum, nec concilium ullum, non per seditionem et tumultum, jam inde a 
principio ad nostram usque eetatem, traducent . . . is” (Livy, xxxiv. 51). 
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had been once the ascendent families in the country. 
But in the hands of Lykophron and the energetic 
Jason, Pherz had been exalted to the first rank. 
Under Jason as tagus (federal general), the whole 
force of Thessaly was united, together with a large 
number of circumjacent tributaries, Macedonian, 
Epirotic, Dolopian, &c., and a well-organized stand- 
ing army of mercenaries besides. He could muster 
8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplites, and peltasts or light 
infantry in numbers far more considerable'. A mili- 
tary power of such magnitude, in the hands of one 
alike able and aspiring, raised universal alarm, and 
would doubtless have been employed in some great 
scheme of conquest, either within or without Greece, 
had not Jason been suddenly cut off by assassination 
in 370 B.c., in the year succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra®. His brothers Polyphron and Polydorus 
succeeded to his position as tagus, but not to his 
abilities or influence. The latter, a brutal tyrant, 
put to death the former, and was in his turn slain, 
after a short interval, by a successor yet worse, his 
nephew Alexander, who lived -and retained power 
at Phere, for about ten years (368-358 B.c.). 
During a portion of that time Alexander con- 
tended with success against the Thebans, and main- 
tained his ascendency in Thessaly. But before the 
battle of Mantineia in 362 s.c., he had been reduced 
into the condition of a dependent ally of Thebes, 
and had furnished a contingent to the army which 
marched under Epaminondas into Peloponnesus. 
During the year 362-361 B.c., he even turned his 
hostilities against Athens, the enemy of Thebes ; 
Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 19. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 
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carrying on a naval war against her, not without 
partial success, and damage to her commerce’. 
And as the foreign ascendency of Thebes every- 
where was probably impaired by the death of her 
great leader Epaminondas, Alexander of Phere 
recovered strength ; continuing to be the greatest 
potentate in Thessaly, as well as the most san- 
guinary tyrant, until the time of his death in the 
beginning of 359 B.c.” He then perished, in the 
vigour of age and in the fulness of power. Against 
oppressed subjects or neighbours he could take 
security by means of mercenary guards; but he 
was slain by the contrivance of his wife Thébé 
and the act of her brothers :—a memorable illustra- 
tion of the general position laid down by Xenophon, 
that the Grecian despot could calculate neither on 
security nor on affection anywhere, and that his 
most dangerous enemies were to be found among 
his own household or kindred*. The brutal life of 


1 Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207. 5. 5, 6; Diodor. xv. 61-95. 
See my previous Volume X. Ch. xxx. p. 509. 

2 IT concur with Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 359 B.c., 
and Appendix, c. 15) in thinking that this is the probable date of the 
assassination of Alexander of Phere; which event is mentioned by 
Diodorus (xvi. 14) under the year 357-356 B.c., yet in conjunction 
with a series of subsequent events, and in a manner scarcely constrain- 
ing us to believe that he meant to affirm the assassination itself as ha- 
ving actually taken place in that year. 

To the arguments adduced by Mr. Clinton, another may be added, 
borrowed from the expression of Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 35) ὀλίγον 
ὕστερον. He states that the assassination of Alexander occurred “a 
little while ” after the period when the Thebans, avenging the death of 
Pelopidas, reduced that despot to submission. Now this reduction cannot 
be placed later than 363 B.c. That interval therefore which Plutarch 
calls ‘a little while,” will be three years, if we place the assassination 
in 359 B.c., siz years, if we place it in 357-356 B.c. Three years is a 
more suitable interpretation of the words than siz years. 

> Xenoph. Hiero, i. 38; ii. 10; im. 8. 
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Alexander, and the cruelty of his proceedings, had 
inspired his wife with mingled hatred and fear. 
Moreover she had learnt from words dropped in a 
fit of intoxication, that he was intending to put to 
death her brothers Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and 
Lykophron—and along with them herself; partly 
because she was childless, and he had formed the 
design of re-marrying with the widow of the late 
despot Jason, who resided at Thebes. Accordingly 
Thébé, apprising her brothers of their peril, con- 
 certed with them the means of assassinating Alex- 
ander. The bed-chamber which she shared with him 
was in an upper story, accessible only by a remove- 
able staircase or ladder; at the foot of which there 
lay every night a fierce mastiff in chains, and a Thra- 
cian soldier tattowed after the fashion of his country. 
The whole house moreover was regularly occupied 
by a company of guards; and it is even said that 
the wardrobe and closets of Thébé were searched 
every evening for concealed weapons. These nu- 
merous precautions of mistrust, however, were 
baffled by her artifice. She concealed her bro- 
thers during all the day in a safe adjacent hiding- 
place. At night Alexander, coming to bed intoxi- 
cated, soon fell fast asleep ; upon which Thébé stole 
out of the room—directed the dog to be removed 
from the foot of the stairs, under pretence that the 
despot wished to enjoy undisturbed repose—and 
then called her armed brothers. After spreading 
wool upon the stairs, in order that their tread might 
be noiseless, she went again up into the bed-room, 
and brought away the sword of Alexander, which 
VOL. XI. U 
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always hung near him. Notwithstanding this en- 
couragement, however, the three young men, still 
trembling at the magnitude of the risk, hesitated 
to mount the stair; nor could they be prevailed 
upon to do so, except by her distinct threat, that 
if they flinched, she would awaken Alexander and 
expose them. At length they mounted, and en- 
tered the bed-chamber, wherein a lamp was burn- 
ing; while Thébé, having opened the door for 
them, again closed it, and posted herself to hold 
the bar. The brothers then approached the bed: 
one seized the sleeping despot by the feet, another 
by the hair of his head, and the third with a sword 
thrust him through’. 

After successfully and securely consummating 
this deed, popular on account of the odious cha- 
racter of the slain despot, Thébé contrived to win 
over the mercenary troops, and to ensure the scep- 
tre to herself and her eldest brother Tisiphonus. 
After this change, it would appear that the power 
of the new princes was not so great as that of Alex- 
ander had been, so that additional elements of weak- 
ness and discord were introduced into Thessaly. 
This is to be noted as one of the material circum. 
stances paving the way for Philip of Macedon to 


acquire ascendency in Greece—as will hereafter 


appear. 
Jt was in the year 360-359 B.c., that Perdikkas, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 36, 37; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35; Conon, 
ap. Photium, Narr. 50. Codex, 186; Cicero, de Offic. ii. 7. The de- 
tails of the assassination, given in these authors, differ. I have princi- 
pally followed Xenophon, and have admitted nothing positively incon- 
sistent with his statements. 
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elder brother and predecessor of Philip on the throne 
of Macedonia, was slain, in the flower of his age. 
He perished, according to one account, in a bloody 
battle with the Illyrians, wherein 4000 Macedonians 
fell also; according to another statement, by the 
hands of assassins and the treacherous subornation 
of his mother Eurydiké’. Of the exploits of Per- 
dikkas during the five years of his reign we know 
little. He had assisted the Athenian general Timo- 
theus in war against the Olynthian confederacy, 
and in the capture of Pydna, Potidea, Tordéné, and 
other neighbouring places; while on the other 
hand he had opposed the Athenians in their attempt 
against Amphipolis, securing that important place 
by a Macedonian garrison, both against them and 
for himself. He was engaged in serious conflicts 
with the Illyrians*?. It appears too that he was not 
without some literary inclinations—was an admirer 
of intellectual men, and in correspondence with Plato 
at Athens. Distinguished philosophers or sophists, 
like Plato and Isokrates, enjoyed renown, com- 
bined with a certain measure of influence, through- 
out the whole range of the Grecian world. Forty 
years before, Archelaus king of Macedonia had 
shown favour to Plato’, then a young man, as well 


1 Justin, vii. 5; Diodor. xvi. 2. The allusion in the speech of Phi- 
lotas immediately prior to his execution (Curtius, vi. 43. p. 591, 
Mutzel) supports the affirmation of Justin—that Perdikkas was assas- 
sinated. 

2 Antipater (the general of Philip and viceroy of his son Alexander 
in Macedonia) is said to have left an historical work, Περδίκκου πράξεις 
Ἰλλυρικὰς (Suidas, v. ᾿Αντίπατρος), which can hardly refer to any other 
Perdikkas than the one now before us. 

δ Atheneeus, xi. ἢ. 506 E. Πλάτων, ὃν Σπεύσιππός φησι φίλτατον 
ὄντα ᾿Αρχελάῳ, &e. 

υ 2 
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as to his master Sokrates. Amyntas, the father 
both of Perdikkas and of Philip, had throughout his 
reign cultivated the friendship of leading Athenians, 
especially Iphikrates and Timotheus ; the former of 
whom he had even adopted as his son; Aristotle, 
afterwards so eminent as a philosopher (son of Niko- 
machus the confidential physician of Amyntas’), 
had been for some time studying at Athens as a 
pupil of Plato; moreover Perdikkas during his 
reign had resident with him a friend of the philoso- 
pher—Euphrzus of Oreus. Perdikkas lent him- 
self much to the guidance of Euphrzus, who di- 
rected him in the choice of his associates, and per- 
mitted none to be his guests except persons of 
studious habits ; thus exciting much disgust among 
the military Macedonians*. It is a signal testimony 
to the reputation of Plato, that we find his advice 
courted, at one and the saine time, by Dionysius 
the younger at Syracuse, and by Perdikkas in 
Macedonia. ° 

On the suggestion of Plato, conveyed through 
Euphrzeus, Perdikkas was induced to bestow upon 
his own brother Philip a portion of territory or 
an appanage in Macedonia. In 368 8.6. (during 
the reign of Alexander elder brother of Perdikkas 
and Philip), Pelopidas had reduced Macedonia to 
partial submission, and had taken hostages for its 


? Diogenes Laert. v. 1, ]. 

* Athensus, xi. p. 506 E. p. 508 E. The fourth among the letters 
of Plato (alluded to by Diogenes Laert. iii. 62) is addressed to Perdik- 
kas, partly in recommendation and praise of Euphrus. There appears 
nothing to prove it to be spurious; but whether it be spurious or 
genuine, the fact that Plato corresponded with Perdikkas is sufficiently 
probable. 
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fidelity ; among which hostages was the youthful: 
Philip, then about fifteen years of age. In this 
character Philip remained about two or three years 
at Thebes’. How or when he left that city, we can- 
not clearly make out. He seems to have returned 
to Macedonia after the murder of Alexander by 
Ptolemy Alorites; probably without opposition 
from the Thebans, since his value as a hostage was 
then diminished. The fact that he was confided 
(together with his brother Perdikkas) by his mother 
Eurydiké to the protection of the Athenian general 


1 Justin, vi. 9; vii. 5. ‘ Philippus obses triennio Thebis habitus,” 
&e. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26; Diodor. xv. 67; xvi. 2; and 
the copious note of Wesseling upon the latter passage. The two pass- 
ages of Diodorus are not very consistent ; in the latter, he states that 
Philip had been deposited at Thebes by the Illyrians, to whom he had 
been made over as a hostage by his father Amyntas. This is highly 
improbable; as well for other reasons (assigned by Wesseling), as be- 
cause the [llyrians, if they ever received him as a hostage, would not 
send him to Thebes, but keep him im their own possession. The me- 
morable interview described by /Eschines—between the Athenian gene- 
ral Iphikrates and the Macedonian queen Eurydiké with her two youth- 
ful sons Perdikkas and Philip—must have taken place some time before 
the death of Ptolemy Alorites, and before the accession of Perdikkas. 
The expressions of schines do not, perhaps, necessarily compel us to 
suppose the interview to have taken place immediately after the death 
of Alexander (.Eschines, Fal. Leg. p. 31, 32): yet it is difficult to re- 
concile the statement of the orator with the recognition of three years’ 
continuous residence at Thebes. Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, 
vol. i. p. 39-47) supposes ZEschines to have allowed himself an orato- 
rical misrepresentation, when he states that Philip was present in Ma- 
cedonia at the interview with Iphikrates. This is an unsatisfactory 
mode of escaping from the difficulty; but the chronological statements, 
as they now stand, can hardly be all correct. It is possible that Philip 
may have gone again back to Thebes, or may have been sent back, 
after the interview with Iphikrates; we might thus obtain a space 
of three years for his stay, at two several times, in that city. We are 
not to suppose that his condition at Thebes was one of durance and ill- 
treatment. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hell. App. iv. p. 229. 
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Iphikrates, then on the coast of Macedonia—has 
been recounted in a previous chapter. How Philip 
fared during the regency of Ptolemy Alorites in 
Macedonia, we do not know ; we might even suspect 
that he would return back to Thebes as a safer re- 
sidence. But when his brother Perdikkas, having 
slain Ptolemy Alorites, became king, Philip resided 
in Macedonia, and even obtained from Perdikkas 
(as already stated), through the persuasion of Plato, 
a separate district to govern as subordinate. Here 
he remained until the death of Perdikkas in 360- 
359 B.c.; organising a separate military force of 
his own (like Derdas in 382 s.c., when the Lace- 
deemonians made war upon Olynthus'); and pro- 
bably serving at its head in the wars carried on by 
his brother. | 

The time passed by Philip at Thebes, however, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, was an event 
of much importance in determining his future cha- 
racter*, Though detained at Thebes, Philip was 
treated with courtesy and respect. He resided with 
Pammenes, one of the principal citizens ; he pro- 
bably enjoyed good literary and rhetorical teaching, 


' Athenzus, xi. p. 506. διατρέφων δ᾽ ἐνταῦθα δύναμιν (Philippus), &e. 
About Derdas, see Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 38. 

3 It was in after times a frequent practice with the Roman Senate, when 
imposing terms of peace on kings half-conquered, to require hostages 
for fidelity, with a young prince οὗ the royal blood among the number ; 
and it commonly happened that the latter, after a few years’ residence 
at Rome, returned home an altcred man on many points, 

See the case of Demetrius, younger son of the last Philip of Mace- 
don, and younger brother of Perseus (Livy, xxiii. 13; xxxix. 53; xl. δ), 
of the young Parthian princes, Vonones (Tacitus, Annal. ii. 1, 2), 
Phraates (Tacit. Annal. vi. 32), Meherdates (Tacit. Ann. xii. 10, 11), 
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since as a speaker, in after life, he possessed con- 
siderable talent’; and he may also have received 
some instruction in philosophy, though he never 
subsequently manifested any taste for it, and though 
the assertion of his having been taught by Pythago- 
reans merits little credence. But the lesson, most 
indelible of all, which he imbibed at Thebes, was 
derived from the society and from the living exam- 
ple of men like Epaminondas and Pelopidas. These 
were leading citizens, manifesting those qualities 
which ensured for them the steady admiration of a 
free community—and of a Theban community, 
more given to action than to speech; moreover 
they were both of them distinguished military 
leaders—one of them the ablest organiser and the 
most scientific tactician of his day. The spectacle 
of the Theban military force, excellent both as ca- 
valry and as infantry, under the training of such a 
man as Epaminondas, was eminently suggestive 
to a young Macedonian prince; and became still 
more efficacious when combined with the personal 
conversation of the victor of Leuktra—the first 
man whom Philip learnt to admire, and whom he 
strove to imitate in his military career®*. His mind 
was early stored with the most advanced strategic 
ideas of the day, and thrown into the track of re- 
flection, comparison, and invention, on the art of 
war. 

When transferred from Thebes to the subor- 

1 Even in the opinion of very competent judges : see Zschines, Fals. 
Leg. c. 18. p. 253. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidns, c. 26. ζηλωτὴς yeyovevac ἔδοξεν ᾿Επαμεινώνδου, 


τὸ περὶ τοὺς πολέμους καὶ Tas στρατηγίας δραστήριον ἴσως κατανοήσας, ὃ 
μικρὸν ἦν τῆς τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀρετῆς μύριον, &c. 


Β.0. 860.- 
359, 
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os dinate government of a district in Macedonia under 
deathet his elder brother Perdikkas, Philip organized a mi- 
litary force ; and in so doing had the opportunity 
of applying to practice, though at first on a limited 
scale, the lessons learnt from the illustrious The- 
bans. He was thus at the head of troops belong- 
ing to and organized by himselt—when the un- 
expected death of Perdikkas opened to him the 
prospect of succeeding to the throne. But it was 
a prospect full of doubt and hazard. Perdikkas 
had lett an infant son; there existed, moreover, 
three princes, Archelaus, Aridzeus, and Mene- 
laus', sons of Amyntas by another wife or mistress 
Gygwa, and theretore half-brothers of Perdikkas 
and Philip: there were also two other pretenders 
to the crown—Pausanias (who had before aspired 
to the throne atter the death of Amyntas), seconded 
by a Thracian prince—and Argeus, aided by the 
Athenians. To these dangers was to be added, 
attack from the neighbouring barbaric nations, 
Iilyrians, Peonians, and Thracians—always ready ἢ 
to assail and plunder Macedonia at every moment 
of intestine weakness. It would appear that Per- 
dikkas, shortly before his death, had sustained a 
severe defeat, with the loss of 4000 men, from the 
Illyrians: his death followed, either from a wound 
? Justin, vii. 4. Menclaus, the father of Amyntas and grandfather 
of Philip, is stated to have been an illegitimate son; while Amyntas 
himself is said to have been originally an attendant or slave of .Eropus 
(£lian, V. H. xn. 43). Our information respecting the relations of the 
successive kings, and pretenders to the throne, in Macedonia, is obscure 
and unsatisfactory. Justin (J. c.) agrees with .Flian in calling the father 
of Amyntas Menclaus ; but Dexippus (ap. Syncellum, p. 263) calls him 


Aridseus; while Diodorus (xiv. 92) calls him Tharraleus. 
3 Justin, xxix. 1. 
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then received, or by the machinations of his mother 
Eurydiké. Perhaps both the wound in battle and 
the assassination, may be real facts’. 

Philip at first assumed the government of the 


country as guardian of his young nephew Amyntas dan 


the son of Perdikkas. But the difficulties of the 
conjuncture were so formidable, that the Macedo- 
nians around constrained him to assume the crown?®. 
Of his three half-brothers, he put to death one, 
and was only prevented from killing the other two 
by their flight into exile ; we shall find them here- 
after at Olynthus. They had either found, or were 
thought likely to find, a party in Macedonia to 
sustain their pretensions to the crown’. 

The succession to the throne in Macedonia, 
though descending in a particular family, was open 
to frequent and bloody dispute between the indi- 
vidual members of that family, and usually fell to 
the most daring and unscrupulous among them. 
None but an energetic man, indeed, could well 
maintain himself there, especially under the cir- 
cumstances of Philip’s accession. The Macedonian 
monarchy has been called a limited monarchy ; and 
in a large sense of the word, this proposition is 
true. But what the limitations were, or how they 
were made operative, we do not know. ‘That there 

1 Diodor. xvi. 2; Justin, vii. 5; Quint. Curt. vi. 48, 26. 

? Justin, vil. 5. Amyntas lived through the reign of Philip, and was 
afterwards put to death by Alexander, on the charge of conspiracy. 
See Justin, xii. 6; Quintus Curtius, vi. 34, 17; with the note of 
Miitzel. 

3 Justin, vill. 3. “ Post hee Olynthios aggreditur (Philip): recepe- 
rant enim per misericordiam, post ceedem unius, duos fratres ejus, quos 


Philippus, ex novercé genitos, velut participes regni, interficere ges- 
tiebat.”” 
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were some ancient forms and customs, which the 
king habitually respected, we cannot doubt'; as 
there probably were also among the Illyrian tribes, 
the Epirots, and others of the neighbouring warlike 
nations, A general assembly was occasionally con- 
vened, for the purpose of consenting to some im- 
portant proposition, or trying some conspicuous 
accused person. But though such ceremonies were 
recognised and sometimes occurred, the occasions 
were rare in which they interposed any serious 
constitutional check upon the regal authority*. The 


 Arrian, Bap. Alex. iv. 11. οὐ βίᾳ, ἀλλὰ νύμῳ Μακεδόνων ἄρχοντες 
διεγέλεσαν (Alexander and his ancestors before him). 

7 "The trial of Philotas, who is accused by Alexander for conspiracy 
before an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers near to head-quarters, 
in the exnmple most insisted on of the prevalence of this custom, of 
pubhe trial in criminal accusations. Quintus Curtius says (vi. 32, 25), 
“De cnpitalibus rebus vetusto Macedonum more inquirebat exercitus : 
In pace erat vale: et nihil potestas reguim valcbat, uisi prius valuisset 
nuctoritas.” Compare Arvian, i. 26; Diodor. xvii. 79, 80. 

That this was an ancient Macedonian custom, in reference to con- 
xpicuous persons accused of treason, we may readily believe ; and that 
an oflicer of the great rank and military reputation of Plilotas, if sus- 
peeted of treason, could hardly be dealt with in any other way. If he was 
condenmed, all his relatives and kinsmen, whetuer implicated or not, 
became involved in the same condemnation. Several among the kins- 
men of Philotas cither fled or killed themselves; and Alexander then 
iasued an ediet pardoning them all, except Parmenio; who was in 
Media, and whom he sent secret orders mstautly to despatch. If the 
proceedings against Philotas, as deseribed by Curtius, are to be taken 
ax correct, it is rather an appeal made by Alexander to the soldiery, for 
their consent to his killing a dangerous enemy, than an investigation of 
guilt or innocence. 

Olympias, during the intestine contests which followed after the 
death of Alexander, seems to have put to death as many illustrious 
Macedonians as she chose, without any form of trial. But when her 
enemy Kassander got the upper hand, subdued, and captured her, he 
did not venture to put her to death without obtaining the consent of a 
Macedonian assembly (Diodor. xix. 11, 51; Justin, xiv. 6; Pausanias, 
1,11, 2). These Macedonian assemblies, insofar as we read of them, 
appear to be summoncd chiefly as mere instruments to sanction some 
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facts of Macedonian history, as far as they come 
before us, exhibit the kings acting on their own 
feelings and carrying out their own schemes—con- 
sulting whom they please and when they please— 
subject only to the necessity of not offending too 
violently the sentiments of that military population 
whom they commanded. Philip and Alexander, 
combining regal station with personal ability and 
unexampled success, were more powerful than any 
of their predecessors. Each of them required ex- 
traordinary efforts from their soldiers, whom thev 
were therefore obliged to keep in willing obedience 
and attachment ; just as Jason of Phere had done 
before with his standing army of mercenaries'. 
During the reign of Alexander the army manifests 
itself as the only power by his side, to which even 
he is constrained occasionally to bow; after his 
death, its power becomes for a time still more 
ascendent. But so far as the history of Macedonia 
is known to us, I perceive no evidence of co-ordinate 
political bodies, or standing apparatus (either aris- 
tocratical or popular) to check the power of the 
king—such as to justify in any way the comparison 
drawn by a modern historian between the Mace- 
donian and English constitutions. 

The first proceeding of Philip, in dealing with 
his numerous enemies, was to buy off the Thracians 
by seasonable presents and promises; so that the 
competition of Pausanias for the throne became no 
predetermined purpose of the king or the military leader predominant 
at the time. Flathe (Geschicht. Makedon. p. 43-45) greatly overrates, 
in my judgement, the rights and powers enjoyed by the Macedonian 


people. 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 6, 16. 
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longer dangerous. ‘There remained as assailants 
the Athenians with Argzeus from seaward, and the 
Iilyrians from landward. 

But Philip showed dexterity and energy sufficient 
to make head against all. While he hastened to re- 
organise the force of the country, to extend the 
application of those improved military arrange- 
ments which he had already been attempting in his 
own province, and to encourage his friends and sol- 
diers by collective harangues', in a style and spirit 
such as the Macedonians had never before heard 
from regal lips—he contrived to fence off the attack 
of the Athenians until a more convenient moment. 

He knew that the possession of Amphipolis was 
the great purpose for which they had been carrying 
on war against Macedonia for some years, and for 
which they now espoused the cause of Argzeus. 
Accordingly he professed his readiness at once to 
give up to them this important place, withdrawing 
the Macedonian garrison whereby Perdikkas had 
held it against them, and leaving the town to its 
own citizens. This act was probably construed by 
the Athenians as tantamount to an actual cession ; 
for even if Amphipolis should still hold out against 
them, they doubted not of their power to reduce it 
when unaided. Philip farther despatched letters to 
Athens, expressing an anxious desire to be received 
into her alliance, on the same friendly terms as his 
father Amyntas before him?. These proceedings 
seem to have had the effect of making the Athe- 
nians lukewarm in the cause of Argeus. For Man- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 2, 3. 
3 Demosthenes cont. Anstokrat. p. 660. s. 144. 
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tias the Athenian admiral, though he conveyed 
that prince by sea to Methdné, yet stayed in the 
seaport himself, while Argeus marched inland— 
with some returning exiles, a body of mercenaries, 
and a few Athenian volunteers—to Auge or Edessa'; 
hoping to procure admission into that ancient capital 
of the Macedonian kings. But the inhabitants re- 
fused to receive him; and in his march back to 
Methoné, he was attacked and completely defeated 
by Philip. His fugitive troops found shelter on a 
neighbouring eminence, but were speedily obliged to 
surrender. Philip suffered the greater part of them 
to depart on terms, requiring only that Argzeus 
and the Macedonian exiles should be delivered up 
to him. He treated the Athenian citizens with 
especial courtesy, preserved to them all their pro- 
perty, and sent them home full of gratitude, with 
conciliatory messages to the people of Athens. The 
exiles, Argeus among them, having become his 
prisoners, were probably put to death®. 

The prudent lenity exhibited by Philip towards 
the Athenian prisoners, combined with his evacu- 
ation of Amphipolis, produced the most favourable 
effect upon the temper of the Athenian public, and 
disposed them to accept his pacific offers. Peace 
was accordingly concluded. Philip renounced all 
claim to Amphipolis, acknowledging that town as 
a possession rightfully belonging to Athens®. By 
such renunciation he really abandoned no rightful 
possession ; for Amphipolis had never belonged to 


1 Diodor. xvi. 3; Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660 ut sup. τῶν 
ἡμετέρων τινας πολιτῶν, ὅς. Justin, vil. 6, 
3 Diodor. xvi. 3. 3 Diodor. xvi. 4. 
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the Macedonian kings; nor had any Macedonian 
soldiers ever entered it until three or four years 
before, when the citizens had invoked aid from 
Perdikkas to share in the defence against Athens. 
But the Athenians appeared to have gained the 
chief prize for which they had been so long strug- 
gling. They congratulated themselves in the hope, 
probably set forth with confidence by the speakers 
who supported the peace, that the Amphipolitans 
alone would never think of resisting the acknow- 
ledged claims of Athens. 

Philip was thus relieved from enemies on the 
coast, and had his hands free to deal with the ΠΙγ- 
rians and Ponians of the interior. He marched 
into the territory of the Peonians (seemingly along 
the upper course of the river Axius), whom he 
found weakened by the recent death of their king 
Agis. He defeated their troops, and reduced them 
to submit to Macedonian supremacy. From thence 
he proceeded to attack the Illyrians—a more se- 
rious and formidable undertaking. The names 
Illyrians, Peonians, Thracians, &c., did not desig- 
nate any united national masses, but were applied 
to a great number of kindred tribes or clans, each 
distinct, separately governed, and having its particu- 
lar name and customs. The Illyrian and Pzonian 
tribes occupied a wide space of territory to the 
north and north-west of Macedonia, over the mo- 
dern Bosnia nearly to the Julian Alps and the river 
Save. But during the middle of the fourth century 
before Christ, it seems that a large immigration of 
Gallic tribes from the westward was taking place, 
invading the territory of the more northerly Ily- 
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rians and Peonians, circumscribing their occupancy 
and security, and driving them farther southward ; 
sometimes impelling them to find subsistence and 
plunder by invasions of Macedonia or by maritime 
piracies against Grecian commerce in the Adriatic’. 
The Illyrians had become more dangerous neigh- 
bours to Macedonia than they were in the time of 
Thucydides; and it seems that a recent coalition 
of their warriors, for purposes of invasion and plun- 
der, was now in the zenith of its force. It was 
under a chief named Bardylis, who had raised him- 
self to command from the humble occupation of a 
charcoal burner; a man renowned for his bravery, 
but yet more renowned for dealings rigidly just to- 
wards his soldiers, especially in the distribution of 
plunder*. Bardylis and his Illyrians had possessed 
themselves of a considerable portion of Western 
Macedonia (west of Mount Bermius), occupying 
for the most part the towns, villages, and plains”, 
and restricting the native Macedonians to the de- 
fensible, yet barren hills. Philip marched to attack 
them, at the head of a force which he had now con- 
trived to increase to the number of 10,000 foot and 
600 horse. The numbers of Bardylis were about 
equal; yet on hearing of Philip’s approach, he sent 
a proposition tendering peace, on the condition 


1 See the remarks of Niebuhr, on these migrations of Gallic tribes 
from the west, and their effect upon the prior population established 
between the Danube and the AXgean Sea (Niebuhr, Vortrage tiber alte 
Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 225, 281; also the earlier work of the same 
author—Kleine Schriften, Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Skythen, p. 375). 

2 Theopompus, Fragm. 35, ed. Didot; Cicero de Officiis, 1. 11; 
Diodor, xvi. 4. 

2 Arrian, vii. 9, 2, 3. 
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that each party should retain what it actually pos- 
sessed. His proposition being rejected, the two 
armies speedily met. Philip had collected ‘around 
him on the right wing his chosen Macedonian 
troops, with whom he made his most vigorous on- 
set ; manceuvring at the same time with a body of 
cavalry so as to attack the left flank of the Illyrians. 
The battle, contested with the utmost obstinacy on 
both sides, was for some time undecided; nor 
could the king of Macedon break the oblong square 
into which his enemies had formed themselves. But 
at length his cavalry were enabled to charge them 
su effectively in flank and rear, that victory declared 
in his favour. The Illyrians fled, were vigorously 
pursued with the loss of 7000 men, and never again 
rallicd. Bardylis presently sued for peace, and 
consented to purchase it by renouncing all his con- 
quests in Macedonia; while Philip pushed his vic- 
tory so strenuously, as to reduce to subjection all 
the tribes eastward of Lake Lychnidus'. 

These operations against the inland neighbours 
of Macedonia must have occupied a year or two. 
During that interval, Philip left Amphipolis to itself, 
having withdrawn from it the Macedonian garrison 
as a means of conciliating the Athenians. We 
might have expected that they would forthwith 

' Diodor. xvi. 4-8. Frontinus (Strategem. ii. 3, 2) mentions a battle 
gained by Philip against the Illyrians; wherein, observing that their 
chosen troops were in the centre, he placed his own greatest strength 
in his right wing, attacked and beat their left wing; then came upon 
their centre in flank and defeated their whole army. Whether this be 
the battle alluded to, we cannot say. The tactics employed are the 
same as those of Epaminondas at Leuktra and Mantinea; strengthening 


one wing peculiarly for the offensive, and keeping back the rest of the 
army upon the defensive. 
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have availed themselves of the opening and taken 
active measures for regaining Amphipolis. They 
knew the value of that city: they considered it as 
of right theirs: they had long been anxious for its 
repossession, and had even besieged it five years be- 
fore, though seemingly only with a mercenary force, 
which was repelled mainly by the aid of Philip’s 
predecessor Perdikkas. Amphipolis was not likely 
to surrender to them voluntarily ; but when thrown 
upon its own resources, it might perhaps have been 
assailed with success. Yet they remained without 
making any attempt on the region at the mouth 
of the river Strymon. We must recollect (as has 
been narrated in my last preceding volume’), that 
during 359 s.c., and the first part of 358 B.c., they 
were carrying on operations in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, against Charidemus and Kersobleptes, with 
small success and disgraceful embarrassment. These 
vexatious operations in the Chersonese—in which 
peninsula many Athenians were interested as pri- 
vate proprietors, besides the public claims of the 
city—may perhaps have absorbed wholly the atten- 
tion of Athens, so as to induce her to postpone the 
acquisition of Amphipolis until they were concluded ; 
a conclusion which did not arrive (as we shall pre- 
sently see) until immediately before she became 
plunged in the dangerous crisis of the Social War. 
I know no better explanation of the singular cir- 
cumstance, that Athens, though so anxious, both 
before and after, for the possession of Amphipolis, 
made no attempt to acquire it during more than a 
year after its evacuation by Philip; unless indeed 
1 See Vol. X. Ch. Ιχχχ. p. 522 seq. 
VOL. XI. x 
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we are to rank this opportunity among the many 
which she lost (according to Demosthenes') from 
pure negligence; little suspecting how speedily 
such opportunity would disappear. 

In 358 B.c., an opening was afforded to the 
Athenians for regaining their influence in Eubeea ; 
and for this island, so mear their own shores, they 
struck a more vigorous blow than for the distant 
possession of Amphipolis. At the revival of the 
maritime confederacy under Athens (immediately 
after 378 s.c.), most of the cities in Eubcea had 
joined it voluntarily; but after the battle of Leuktra 
(in 371 3.c.), the island passed under Theban su- 
premacy. Accordingly Euboeans from all the cities 
served in the army of Epaminondas, both in his 
first and his last expedition into Peloponnesus (369-— 
362 B.c.). Moreover, Ordpus, the frontier town of 
Attica and Boeotia—immediately opposite to Eubeea, 
having been wrested from Athens® in 366 B.c. by 
a body of exiles crossing the strait from Eretria, 
through the management of the Eretrian despot 
Themison—had been placed in the keeping of the 
Thebans, with whom it sti!l remained. But in the 
year 358 B.c., discontent began in the Eubcean 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersoneso, p. 98, 8. 34. φέρε yap, πρὸς 
Διὸς, εἰ λόγον ὑμᾶς ἀπαιτήσειαν of Ἕλληνες Sv νυνὶ παρείκατε καιρῶν διὰ 
ῥᾳθυμίαν, &c. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. Εὐβοεῖς ἀπὸ πασῶν τῶν πόλεων : also 
vii. δ, 4. Βοιωτοὺς ἔχων πάντας καὶ Εὐβοέας (Epaminondas), &c. 

Winiewski, in his instructive commentary upon the historical facts of 
the Oration of Demosthenes de Corona, states erroneously that Euboea 
continued in the dependence of Athens without interruption from 377 
to 358 B.c. (Winiewski, Commentanii Ilistorici et Chronologici in De- 
mosthenis Orationem de Corona, p. 30). 


8 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 1; Diodor. xv. 76; Demosthen. de Corona, 
p. 259. κ. 123. 
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cities, from what cause we know not, against the 
supremacy of Thebes; whereupon a powerfu! Theban 
force was sent into the island to keep them down. 
A severe contest ensued, in which if Thebes had 
succeeded, Chalkis and Eretria might possibly have 
shared the fate of Orchomenus'. These cities sent 
urgent messages entreating aid from the Athenians, 
who were powerfully moved by the apprehension of 
seeing their hated neighbour Thebes reinforced by 
so large an acquisition close to their borders. The 
public assembly, already disposed to sympathise 
with the petitioners, was kindled into enthusiasm 
by the abrupt and emphatic appeal of Timotheus 
son of Konon*. ‘‘ How! Athenians (said he), when 
you have the Thebans actually in the island, are 
you still here debating what is to be done, or how 
you shall deal with the case? Will you not fill the 
sea with triremes? Will you not start up at once, 
hasten down to Peirzeus, and haul the triremes 
down to the water?’”’ This animated apostrophe, 
reported and doubtless heard by Demosthenes him- _ 
self, was cordially responded to by the people. The 
force of Athens, military as well as naval, was 
equipped with an eagerness, and sent forth with a 
celerity, seldom paralleled. Such was the general 


1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. s. 80. τοὺς Εὐβοέας 
σώζειν, ὅτε Θηβαῖοι κατεδουλοῦντ᾽ αὐτοὺς, &c.: compare Demosthen. 
de Corond, p. 259. 8. 123. Θηβαίων σφετεριζομένων τὴν Εὔβοιαν, &c. ; 
and schines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397. c. 31. ἐπειδὴ διέβησαν εἰς Ἐὔ- 
βοιαν Θηβαῖοι, καταδουλώσασθαι τὰς πόλεις πειρώμενοι, &c. 

3 Demosthen. Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. 8. 80. Εἶπέ μοι, BovAeve- 
σθε, ἔφη (Timotheus), Θηβαίους ἔχοντες ἐν νήσῳ, τί χρήσεσθε, καὶ ri 
δεῖ ποιεῖν; Οὐκ ἐμπλήσετε τὴν θάλασσαν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τριηρῶν ; 
Οὐκ ἀναστάντες ἤδη πορεύσεσθε els τὸν Πειραιᾶ; Ov καθέλξετε τὰς 
ναῦς; 
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enthusiasm, that the costly office of trierarchy was 
for the first time undertaken by volunteers, instead 
of awaiting the more tardy process of singling out 
those rich men whose turn it was to serve, with the 
chance of still farther delay from the legal process 
called Antidosis or Exchange of property", insti- 
tuted by any one of the persons so chosen who 
might think himself hardly used by the requisi- 
tion. Demosthenes himself was among the volun- 
teer trierarchs ; he and a person named Philinus 
being co-trierarchs of the same ship. We are 
told that in three or in five days the Athenian fleet 
and army, under the command of Timotheus?, 
were landed in full force on Eubcea; and that in 


Δ See, in illustration of these delays, Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50. 
s. 42. 

Any citizen who thought that he had been called upon out of his 
fair turn to serve a trierarchy or other expensive duty, and that another 
citizen had been unduly spared, might tender to this latter an exchange 
of properties, offering to undertake the duty if the other’s property 
were made over to him. The person, to whom tender was made, was 
compelled to do one of three things; either, 1. to show, at legal pro- 
cess, that it was not his turn, and that he was not liable; 2. or to 
relieve the citizen tendering from the trierarchy just imposed upon him ; 
3. or to accept the exchange, receiving the other’s property, and 
making over his own property in return; in which case the citizen ten- 
dering undertook the trierarchy. 

This obligatory exchange of properties, with the legal process at- 
tached to it, was called Antidosis. 

3 That Timotheus was commander, is not distinctly stated by De- 
mosthenes, but may be inferred from Plutarch, De Glorié Athen. 
p- 350 F. ἐν ᾧ Τιμόθεος Εὔβοιαν ἡλευθέρου, which, in the case of a 
military man like Timotheus, can hardly allude merely to the speech 
which he made in the assembly. Diokles is mentioned by Demosthenes 
as having concluded the convention with the Thebans; but this does 
not necessarily imply that he was commander: see Demosth. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 570. 5. 219. 

About Philinus as colleague of Demosthenes in the trierarchy, see 
Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566. s. 204. 
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the course of thirty days the Thebans were so com- 
pletely worsted, as to be forced to evacuate it under 
capitulation. A body of mercenaries under Chares 
contributed to the Athenian success. Yet it seems 
not clear that the success was so easy and rapid as 
the orators are fond of asserting'. However, their 


boast, often afterwards repeated, is so far well-- 


founded, that Athens fully accomplished her object, 
rescued the Eubceans from Thebes, and received 
the testimonial of their gratitude in the form of a 
golden wreath dedicated in the Athenian acropolis?*. 
The Eubcean cities, while acknowledged as auto- 
nomous, continued at the same time to be enrolled 
as members of the Athenian confederacy, sending 
deputies to the synod at Athens; towards the 
general purposes of which they paid an annual tri- 
bute, assessed at five talents each for Oreus (or 
Histizea) and Eretria’. | 
On the conclusion of this Eubcean enterprise, 
Chares with his mercenaries was sent forward to 
the Chersonese, where he at length extorted from 
Charidemus and Kersobleptes the evacuation of 
that peninsula and its cession to Athens, after a 


1 Diodorus (xvi. 7) states that the contest in Eubcea lasted for some 
considerable time. 

Demosthenes talks of the expedition as having reached its destina- 
tion in three days, /schines in five days ; the latter states also that within 
thirty days the Thebans were vanquished and expelled (Demosthenes 
cont. Androtion. p. 597. 8. 17; schines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397. 
ς. 31). 

About Chares and the mercenaries, see Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. 
p- 678. 5. 206. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Androtion. p. 616. s. 89. cont. Timokrat. p. 756. 
8. 205. 

3 schines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 401, 403, 404. c. 32, 33; Demo- 
sthenes pro Megalopolitan. p. 204. s. 16. 
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long train of dilatory manceuvres and bad faith on 
their part. 1 have in my last preceding volume, 
described these events, remarking at the same time 
that Athens attained at this moment the maximum 
of her renewed foreign power and second confede- 
racy, which had begun in 378 s.c.’ But this period 
of exaltation was very short. It was speedily over- 
thrown by two important events—the Social War, 
and the conquests of Philip in Thrace. 

The Athenian confederacy, recently strengthened 
by the rescue of Eubcea, numbered among 118 mem- 
bers a large proportion of the islands in the Augean 
as well as the Grecian seaports in Thrace. The list 
included the islands Lesbos, Chios, Samos (this last 
now partially occupied by a body of Athenian Kle- 
ruchs or settlers), Kos and Rhodes ; together with 
the important city of Byzantium. It was shortly 
after the recent success in Eubea, that Chios, Kos, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium revolted from Athens by 
concert, raising a serious war against her, known 
by the name of the Social War. 

Respecting the proximate causes of this outbreak 
we find unfortunately little information. There 
was now, and had always been since 378 B.c., a 
synod of deputies from all the confederate cities 
habitually assembling at Athens; such as had not 
subsisted under the first Athenian empire in its full 
maturity. How far the Synod worked efficiently, 
we do not know. At least it must have afforded 
to the allies, if aggrieved, a full opportunity of 
making their complaints heard; and of criticising 
the application of the common fund to which each 


' See Vol. X. Ch. lxxx. p. 523-525. 
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of them contributed. But I have remarked in the 
preceding volume, that the Athenian confederacy, 
which had begun (378 B.c.) in a generous and equal 
spirit of common maritime defence’, had gradually 
become perverted, since the humiliation of the great 
enemy Sparta at Leuktra, towards purposes and 
interests more exclusively Athenian. Athens had 
been conquering the island of Samos—Pydna, 
Potidzea, and Methdné, on the coast of Macedonia 
and Thrace—and the Thracian Chersonese ; all of 
them acquisitions made for herself alone, without 
any advantage to the confederate synod—and made 
too in great part to become the private property of 
her own citizens as Kleruchs, in direct breach of 
her public resolution passed in 378 B.c., not to per- 
mit any appropriation of lands by Athenian citizens 
out of Attica. 
In proportion as Athens came to act more for her Athens acts 


f 
own separate aggrandizement, and less for interests her own 


common to the whole confederacy, the adherence Se eereaty 


of the larger confederate states grew more and more 214 less for 


. that of he 
reluctant. But what contributed yet farther to de- allies—her 
. arm 
tach them from Athens, was, the behaviour of her on service 
armaments on service, consisting in great propor- aid merce: 


tion of mercenaries, scantily and irregularly paid ; Oe or. 


whose disorderly and rapacious exaction, especially tions. 
at the cost of the confederates of Athens, are cha- 
racterised in strong terms by all the contemporary 
orators—Demosthenes, A‘schines, Isokrates, &c. 
The commander, having no means of paying his 


' Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 194. 5. 17. παρὸν αὐτοῖς 
(the Rhodians) Ἕλλησι καὶ βελτίοσιν αὐτῶν ὑμῖν ἐξ ἴσου συμ- 
μαχεῖν, &e. 
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soldiers, was often compelled to obey their preda- 
tory impulses, and conduct them to the easiest 
place from whence money could be obtained ; in- 
deed, some of the commanders, especially Chares, 
were themselves not less ready than their soldiers 
to profit by such depredations'. Hence the arma- 
ments sent out by Athens sometimes saw little of 
the enemy whom they were sent to combat, pre- 
ferring the easier and more lucrative proceeding of 
levying contributions from friends, and of plunder- 
ing the trading vessels met with at sea. Nor was 
it practicable for Athens to prevent such misconduct, 
when her own citizens refused to serve personally, 
and when she employed foreigners, hired for the 
occasion, but seldom regularly paid*. The suf- 
fering, alarm, and alienation, arising from hence 
among the confederates, was not less mischievous 
than discreditable to Athens. We cannot doubt 


' Diodor. xv. 95. 

2 Demosthenes, Philip. i. p. 46. 5. 28. ἐξ οὗ δ᾽ αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ ra 
ξενικὰ ὑμῖν στρατεύεται, τοὺς φίλους νικᾷ καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους, of & 
ἐχθροὶ μείζους τοῦ δέοντος γεγόνασιν. Καὶ παρακύψαντα ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς 
πόλεως πόλεμον, πρὸς ᾿Αρτάβαζον ἣ πανταχοῦ μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέοντα" 
ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀκολουθεῖ" εἰκότως οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἄρχειν μὴ διδόντα 
μισθόν. 

Ibid. p. 53. 5. 51. ποι δ᾽ ἂν στρατηγὸν καὶ ψήφισμα κενὸν καὶ τὰς 
ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος ἐλπίδας ἐκπέμψητε, οὐδὲν ὑμῖν τῶν δεόντων γίγνεται, 
GAN’ οἱ μὲν ἐχθροὶ καταγελῶσιν, οἱ δὲ σύμμαχοι τεθνᾶσι τῷ 
δέει τοὺς τοιούτους ἀποστόλους. 

Ibid. p. 53. 5. 53. Nov δ᾽ εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ἥκει τὰ πράγματα αἰσχύνης, ὥστε 
τῶν στρατηγῶν ἕκαστος δὶς καὶ τρὶς κρίνεται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν περὶ θανάτου, 
πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς οὐδεὶς οὐδ᾽ ἅπαξ αὐτῶν ἀγωνίσασθαι περὶ θανάτον 
τολμᾷ, ἀλλὰ τὸν τῶν ἀνδραποδιστῶν καὶ λωποδυτῶν θάνατον μᾶλλον 
αἱροῦνται τοῦ προσήκοντος. 

Compare Olynthiac ii. p. 26. 5. 28; De Chersoneso, p. 95. 5. 24-27, 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 639. 5. 69; De Republ. Ordinand. περὶ Συντάξεως, 
Ρ. 167.8. 7. Also Hschines de Fals. Legat. p. 264. c. 24; Isakrates, 
De Pace, s. 57, 160. 
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that complaints in abundance were raised in the 
confederate synod; but they must have been un- 
availing, since the abuse continued until the period 
shortly preceding the battle of Chzroneia. 

Amidst such apparent dispositions on the part of 
Athens to neglect the interests of the confederacy 
for purposes of her own, and to tolerate or en- 
courage the continued positive depredations of un- 
paid armaments—discontent naturally grew up, 
manifesting itself most powerfully among some of 
the larger dependencies near the Asiatic coast. The 
islands of Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, together with 
the important city of Byzantium on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, took counsel together, and declared 
themselves detached from Athens and her confede- 
racy. According to the spirit of the convention, 
sworn at Sparta, immediately before the battle of 
Leuktra, and of the subsequent alliance, sworn at 
Athens, a few months afterwards!—obligatory and in- 
defeasible confederacies stood generally condemned 
among the Greeks, so that these islands were jus- 
tified in simply seceding when they thought fit. 
But their secession, which probably Athens would, 
under all circumstances, have resisted, was pro- 
claimed in a hostile manner, accompanied with ac- 
cusations of treacherous purposes on her part against 
them. It was moreover fomented by the intrigues, 
as well as aided by the arms, of the Karian prince 
Mausdélus*. Since the peace of Antalkidas, the 


' Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 18; vi. 5, 2. 

2 Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 19]. 5. 3. griacavro yap 
ἡμᾶς ἐπιβουλεύειν αὐτοῖς Χῖοι καὶ Βυζάντιοι καὶ Ῥόδιοι καὶ διὰ ταῦτα 
συνέστησαν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς τὸν τελευταῖον τουτονὶ πόλεμον φανήσεται δ᾽ ὁ 


B.c. 358. 
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whole Asiatic coast had been under the unresisted 
dominion either of satraps or of subordinate princes 
dependent upon Persia, who were watching for op- 
portunities of extending their conquests in the 
neighbouring islands. Mausdlus appears to have 
occupied both Rhodes and Kos; provoking in the 
former island a revolution which placed it under an 
oligarchy, not only devoted to him, but farther 
sustained by the presence of a considerable force 
of his mercenary troops'. The government of Chios 
appears to have been always oligarchical; which 
fact was one ground for want of sympathy between 
the Chians and Athens. Lastly, the Byzantines 
had also a special ground for discontent ; since they 
assumed the privilege of detaining and taxing the 
corn-ships from the Euxine in their passage through 
the Bosphorus*—while Athens, as chief of the insular 
confederacy, claimed that right for herself, and at 
any rate protested against the use of such power by 
any other city for its own separate profit. 

This revolt, the beginning of what is termed 
the Social War, was a formidable shock to the 
foreign ascendency of Athens. Among all her con- 
federates, Chios was the largest and most powerful, 
the entire island being under one single government. 
Old men, like Plato and Isokrates, might perhaps 


μὲν mpuravevoas ταῦτα καὶ πείσας Μαύσωλος, φίλος εἶναι φάσκων 
“Ῥοδίων, τὴν ἔλευθερίαν αὐτῶν ἀφῃρημένος. 

1 Demosthen. de Rhodior. Libert. p. 195. 5. 17. p. 198. 5. 34; de 
Pace, p. 63. 5. 25; Diodor. xvi. 7. 

3 Demosthen. de Pace, p. 63. 5: 25. (ἐῶμεν) τὸν Kapa ras νήσους 
καταλαμβάνειν, Χῖον καὶ Κῶν καὶ Ῥόδον, καὶ Βνζαντίους κατάγειν ra 
πλοῖα, &e. 

Compare Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1207. s. 6. p. 121]. 5. 22; 
adv. Leptinem, p. 475. s. 68. 
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recollect the affright occasioned at Athens fifty-four 
years before (s.c. 412) by the news of the former 
revolt of Chios’, shortly after the great disaster 
before Syracuse. And probably the alarm was not 
much less, when the Athenians were now apprised 
of the quadruple defection among their confederates 
near the Asiatic coast. The joint armament of all 
four was mustered at Chios, whither Mausdélus also 
sent a reinforcement. The Athenians equipped a 
fleet with land forces on board, to attack the island; 
and on this critical occasion we may presume that 
their citizens would overcome the reluctance to 
serve in person. Chabrias was placed in command 
of the fleet, Chares of the land force; the latter 
was disembarked on the island, and a joint attack 
upon the town of Chios, by sea and land at the same 
moment, was concerted. When Chares marched 
up to the walls, the Chians and their allies felt strong 
enough to come forth and hazard a battle, with no 
decisive result ; while Chabrias at the same time 
attempted with the fleet to force his way into the 
harbour. But the precautions for defence had been 
effectively taken, and the Chian seamen were reso- 
lute. Chabrias, leading the attack with his charac- 
teristic impetuosity, became entangled among the 
enemy’s vessels, was attacked on all sides, and fell 
gallantly fighting. The other Athenian ships either 
were not forward in following him, or could make 
no impression. Their attack completely failed, and 
the fleet was obliged to retire, with little loss appa- 
rently, except that of the brave admiral. Chares 


1 Thucyd. vin. 15. 
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with his land force having been again taken aboard, 
the Athenians forthwith sailed away from Chios’. 
This repulse at Chios was a serious misfortune 
to Athens. Such was the dearth of military men 
and the decline of the military spirit, in that city, 
that the loss of a warlike citizen, daring as a 
soldier and tried as a commander, like Chabrias, 
was never afterwards repaired. To the Chians and 
their allies, on the other hand, the event was highly 
encouraging. They were enabled, not merely to 
maintain their revolt, but even to obtain fresh sup- 
port, and to draw into the like defection other allies 
of Athens—among them seemingly Sestos and other 
cities on the Hellespont. For some months they 
appear to have remained masters of the sea, with a 
fleet of 100 triremes, disembarking and inflicting 
devastation on the Athenian islands of Lemnos, Im- 
bros, Samos, and elsewhere, so as to collect a sum 
for defraying their expenses. They were even strong 
enough to press the town of Samos by close siege, 
until at length the Athenians, not without delay 
and difficulty, got together a fleet of 120 triremes, 
under the joint command of Chares, Iphikrates with 
his son Menestheus, and Timotheus. Notwith- 


2 The account of this event comes to us in a meagre and defective 
manner, Diodorus, xvi. 7; Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 4; Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 6. 

Demosthenes, in an harangue delivered three years afterwards, men- 
tions the death of Chabrias, and eulogises his conduct at Chios among 
his other glorious deeds; but gives no particulars (Demosth. cont. Lep- 
tin. p. 481, 482). 

Cornelius Nepos says that Chabrias was not commander, but only 
serving as a private soldier on shipboard. I think this less probable 
than the statement of Diodorus, that he was joint-commander with 
Chares. 
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standing that Samos was under siege, the Athenian 
admirals thought it prudent todirect their first efforts 
to the reduction of Byzantium ; probably from the 
paramount importance of keeping open the two 
straits between the Euxine and the Avgean, in order 
that the corn-ships, out of the former, might come 
through in safety'. To protect Byzantium, the 
Chians and their allies raised the siege of Samos, 
and sailed forthwith to the Hellespont, in which 
narrow strait both fleets were collected—as the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians had been during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war. A plan of 
naval action had been concerted by the three Athe- 
nian commanders, and was on the point of taking 
place, when there supervened a sudden storm, which, 
in the judgement both of Iphikrates and Timotheus, 
rendered it rash and perilous to persist in the exe- 
cution. They therefore held off, while Chares, 
judging differently, called upon the trierarchs and 
seamen to follow him, and rushed into the fight 
without his colleagues. He was defeated, or at 
least was obliged to retire without accomplishing 
anything. But so incensed was he against his two 
colleagues, that he wrote a despatch to Athens ac- 
cusing them of corruption and culpable backward- 
ness against the enemy’. 


1 It appears that there was a great and general scarcity of corn du- 
ring this year 357 3.c. Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 467. 5. 38. 
προπέρυσι σιτοδείας παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις γενομένης, &c. That ora- 
tion was delivered in 355 B.c. 

2 I follow chiefly the account given of these transactions by Diodo- 
rus, meagre and unsatisfactory as it is (xvi. 21). Nepos (Timotheus, 
ο. 3) differs from Diodorus on several points. He states that both 
Samos and the Hellespont had revolted from Athens; and that the 
locality in which Chares made his attack, contrary to the judgement of 
his two colleagues, was near Samos—not in the Hellespont. He affirms 


s.c. 358. 
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The three joint admirals were thus placed not 
merely in opposition, but in bitter conflict, among 
themselves. At the trial of accountability, under- 
gone by all of them not long afterwards at Athens, 
Chares stood forward as the formal accuser of his 
two colleagues, who in their turn also accused 
him. He was seconded in his attack by Aristo- 
phon, one of the most practised orators of the day. 
Both of them charged Iphikrates and Timotheus 
with having received bribes from the Chians and 
Rhodians', and betrayed their trust; by deserting 


farther that Menestheus, son of Iphikrates, was named as colleague of 
Chares; and that Iphikrates and Timotheus were appointed as advisers 
of Menestheus. 

As to the last assertion—that Timotheus only served as adviser to 
his junior relative and not as a general formally named—this is not 
probable in itself; nor seemingly consistent with Isokrates (Or. xv. 
De Permutat. s. 137), who represents Timotheus as afterwards pass- 
ing through the usual trial of accountability. Nor can Nepos be 
correct in saying that Samos had now revolted: for we find it still in 
possession of Athens after the Social War, and we know that a fresh 
batch of Athenian Kleruchs were afterwards sent there. 

On the other hand, I think Nepos is probubly right in his assertion, 
that the Hellespont now revolted (“descierat Hellespontus”’). This 
is a fact in itself noway improbable, and helping us to understand how 
it happened that Chares conquered Sestos afterwards in 353 B.c. 
(Diodor. xvi. 34), and that the Athenians are said to have then recovered 
the Chersonesus from Kersobleptes. 

Polysenus (iil. 9, 29) has a story representing the reluctance of Iphi- 
krates to fight, as having been manifested near Embata; a locality not 
agreeing either with Nepos or with Diodorus. Embata was on the 
continent of Asia, in the territory of Erythre. 

See respecting the relations of Athens with Sestos, my last preceding 
volume, Vol. X. Ch. lxxx. p. 523 note. 

Our evidence respecting this period is so very defective, that nothing 
like certainty is attainable. 

1 Deinarchus cont. Philokl. 5. 17. ἕκατον ταλάντων τιμήσαντες (Τι- 
μόθεον), ὅτι χρήματ᾽ αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστοφῶν ἔφη παρὰ Χίων εἰληφέναι καὶ 
Ῥοδίων : compare Deinarch. cont. Demosthen. 5. 15, where the same 
charge of bribery is alluded to, though αὐτὸς ἔφη is put in place of 
αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστοφῶν ἔφη, seemingly by mistake of the transcriber. 
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Chares at the critical moment when it had been 
determined beforehand to fight, and when an im- 
portant success might have been gained. 

How the justice of the case stood, we cannot de- 
cide. The characters of Iphikrates and Timotheus 
raise strong presumption that they were in the right 
and their accuser in the wrong. Yet it must be re- 
collected that the Athenian public (and probably 
every other public—ancient or modern—Roman, 
English, or French) would naturally sympathise 
with the forward and daring admiral, who led the 
way into action, fearing neither the storm nor the 
enemy, and calling upon his colleagues to follow. 
Iphikrates and Timotheus doubtless insisted upon 
the rashness of his proceedings, and set forth the 
violence of the gale. But this again would be de- 
nied by Chares, and would stand as a point where 
the evidence was contradictory ; captains and sea- 
men being produced as witnesses on both sides, 
and the fleet being probably divided into two op- 
posing parties. The feeling of the Athenian Dikasts 
might naturally be, that Iphikrates and Timotheus 
ought never to have let their colleague go into ac- 
tion unassisted, even though they disapproved of 
the proceeding. Iphikrates defended himself partly 
by impeaching the behaviour of Chares, partly by 
bitter retort upon his other accuser Aristophon. 
‘* Would you (he asked) betray the fleet for money ?”’ 
‘*No,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, then, you, Aris- 
tophon, would not betray the fleet; shall 1, Iphi- 
krates, do so!”’? 


1 See Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 24; iii. 10. Quintilian, Inst. Or. v. 
12, 10. 
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The issue of this important cause was, that Iphi- 
krates was acquitted, while Timotheus was found 
guilty and condemned to the large fine of 100 talents. 
Upon what causes such difference of sentence turned, 
we inake out but imperfectly. And it appears that 
Iphikrates, far from exonerating himself by throw- 
ing blame on Timotheus, emphatically assumed the 
responsibility of the whole proceeding; while his 
son Menestheus tendered an accurate account, 
within his own knowledge, of all the funds received 
and disbursed by the army’. 

The cause assigned by Isokrates, the personal 
friend of Timotheus, is, the extreme unpopularity 
of the latter in the city. Though as a general and 
on foreign service, Timotheus conducted himself 
not only with scrupulous justice to every one, but 
with rare forbearance towards the maritime allies 
whom other generals vexed and plundered—yet at 
home his demeanour was intolerably arrogant and 
offensive, especially towards the leading speakers 
who took part in public affairs. While recognised 
as a man of ability and as a general who had ren- 
dered valuable service, he had thus incurred per- 
sonal unpopularity and made numerous enemies ; 
chiefly among those most able to do him harm. 
Isokrates tells us that he had himself frequently 
remonstrated with Timotheus (as Plato admonished 
Dion) on this serious fault, which overclouded his 


1 Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) 5. 137. εἰ τοσαύτας μὲν πόλεις 
ἑλόντα, μηδεμίαν 8 ἀπολέσαντα, περὶ προδοσίας ἔκρινε (ἡ πόλις Τιμόθεον), 
καὶ πάλιν εἰ διδόντος εὐθύνας αὐτοῦ, καὶ τὰς μὲν πράξεις ᾿Ιφικράτους 
ἀναδεχομένον, τὸν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν χρημάτων λόγον Μενέσθεως, τούτους μὲν 
ἀπέλυσε, Τιμόθεον δὲ τοσούτοις ἐζημίωσε χρήμασιν, ὅσοις οὐδένα 
πώποτε τῶν προγεγενημένων. 
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real ability, caused him to be totally misunderstood, 
and laid up against him a fund of popular dislike 
sure to take melancholy effect on some suitable oc- 
casion. Timotheus (according to Isokrates), though 
admitting the justice of the reproof, was unable to 
conquer his own natural disposition'. If such was 
the bearing of this eminent man, as described by 
his intimate friend, we may judge how it would in- 
cense unfriendly politicians, and even indifferent per- 
sons who knew him only from his obvious exterior. 
Iphikrates, though by nature a proud man, was 
more discreet and conciliatory in his demeanour, 
and more alive to the mischief of political odium®. 
Moreover he seems to have been aneffective speaker 
in public, and his popularity among the military 
men in Athens was so marked, that on this very 
trial many of them manifested their sympathy by 
appearing in arms near the Dikastery*. Under 
these circumstances, we may easily understand that 
Chares and Aristophon might find it convenient to 
press their charge more pointedly against Timotheus 


1 TIsokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) 5. 146. Ταῦτα δ᾽ ἀκούων ὀρθῶς μὲν. 
ἔφασκέ pe λέγειν, ov μὴν olds τ' ἦν τὴν φύσιν μεταβαλεῖν, &c. 

Isokrates goes at some length into the subject from 8. 137 to 8. 147. 
The discourse was composed seemingly in 353 B.c., about one year 
after the death of Timotheus, and four years after the trial here de- 
scribed. 

7 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 534, 535; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 
2, 39. 

8. Dionysius Halikarnass., Judicium de Lysid, p. 481; Justin, vi. δ. 
Aristotle in his Rhetorica borrows several illustrations on rhetorical 
points from the speeches of [phikrates ; but none from any speeches of 
Timotheus. 

4 Polyenus, iii. 9,29. That this may have been done with the pri- 
vity and even by the contrivance of Iphikrates, is probable enough. 
But it seems to me that any obvious purpose of intimidating the Dika- 
atery would have been likely to do him more harm than good. 
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than against Iphikrates; and that the Dikastery, 
while condemning the former, may have been less 
convinced of the guilt of the latter, and better satis- 
fied in every way to acquit him’. 


1 Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, p. 224 seqgq.), 
while collecting and discussing instructively all the facts respecting 
these two commanders, places the date of this memorable trial in the 
year 354 B.c.; three years after the events to which it relates, and 
two years after the peace which concluded the Social War. Mr. Clin- 
ton (Fast. Hellenici, 5.c. 354) gives the same statement. I dissent 
from their opinion on the date; and think that the trial must have 
occurred very soon after the abortive battle in the Hellespont—that is 
in 357 B.c. (or 356 B.c.), while the Social War was still going on. 

Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton rely on the statement of Dionysius Hali- 
karnass. (De Dinarcho Judicium, p. 667). Speaking of an oration 
falsely ascribed to Deinarchus, Dionysius says, that it was spoken 
before the maturity of that orator—etpyrat yap ἔτι τοῦ στρατηγοῦ Τιμο- 
θέου ζῶντος, κατὰ τὸν χρόνον τὸν τῆς μετὰ Μενεσθέως στρατηγίας, ἐφ᾽ 
ἣ τὰς εὐθύνας ὑποσχὼν, ἑάλω. Τιμόθεος δὲ τὰς εὐθύνας ὑπέσχηκεν ἐπὶ 
Διοτίμου, τοῦ μετὰ Καλλίστρατον, ὅτε καὶ...... These are the last words 
in the MS., so that the sentence stands defective ; Mr. Clinton supplies 
ἐτελεύτησεν, which is very probable. 

The archonship of Diotimus is in 354-353 B.c.; so that Dionysius 
here states the trial to have taken place in 354 B.c. But on the other 
hand, the same Dionysins, in another passage, states the same trial to 
have taken place while the Social War was yet going on; that is, some 
time between 358 and 355 p.c. De Lysidé Judicium, p. 480. ἐν yap τῷ 
συμμαχικῷ πολέμῳ τὴν εἰσαγγελίαν ᾿Ιφικράτης ἠγώνισται, καὶ τὰς 
εὐθύνας ὑπέσχηκε τῆς στρατηγίας, ὡς ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λόγον γίγνεται 
καταφανές" οὗτος δὲ ὁ πόλεμος πίπτει κατὰ ᾿Αγαθοκλέα καὶ ᾿Ελπίνην 
ἄρχοντας. The archonships of Agathokles and Elpines cover the inter- 
val between Midsummer 357 B.c. and Midsummer 355 B.c. 

It is plain that these two passages of Dionysius contradict each other. 
Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton notice the contradiction, but treat the pass- 
age first cited as containing the truth, and the other as erroneous. I 
cannot but think that the passage last cited is entitled to most credit, 
and that the true date of the trial was 357-356 B.c., not 354 B.c. 
When Dionysius asserts that the trial took place while the Social 
War was yet going on, he adds, “as is evident from the speech itself— 
ὡς ἐξ αὐτοῦ γίγνεται τοῦ λόγου καταφανές." Here therefore there was 
no possibility of being misled by erroneous tables ; the evidence is direct 
and complete; whereas he does not tell us on what authority he made 
the other assertion, about the archonship of Diotimus. Next, it is 
surely improbable that the abortive combat in the Iecllespont, and the 
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A fine of 100 talents is said to have been im- 
posed upon Timotheus, the largest fine (according 
to Isokrates) ever imposed at Athens. Upon his 
condemnation he retired to Chalkis, where he died 
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wards. 


three years afterwards, in 354 B.c. In the year ° 


succeeding his death, his memory was still very un- 
popular ; yet it appears that the fine was remitted to 
his family, and that his son Konon was allowed to 
compromise the demand by a disbursement of the 
smaller sum of ten talents for the repairs of the city 
walls. It seems evident that Timotheus by his re- 
tirement evaded payment of the full fine; so that 
his son Konon appears after him as one of the rich- 
est citizens in Athens’. 

The loss of such a citizen as Timotheus was a 
fresh misfortune to her. He had conducted her 
armies with signal success, maintained the honour 
of her name throughout the Eastern and Western 
Seas, and greatly extended the list of her foreign 
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allies. She had recently lost Chabrias in battle; 


a second general, Timotheus, was now taken from 
her ; and the third, Iphikrates, though acquitted at 
the last trial, seems, as far as we can make out, 
never to have been subsequently employed on mili- 
tary command. These three were the last eminent 
military citizens at Athens; for Phokion, though 


fierce quarrel between Chares and his colleagues, probably accompanied 
with great excitement in the fleet, could have remained without judi- 
cial settlement for three years. Lastly, assuming the statement about 
the archonship of Diotimus to be a mistake, we can easily see how 
the mistake arose. Dionysius has confounded the year in which Timo- 
theus died, with the year of his tnal. He seems to have died in 354 B.c. 
I will add that the text in this passage is not beyond suspicion. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. c.4; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Ch. et Timoth. 
p- 235; Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 108, 110, 137. 
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brave and deserving, was not to be compared with 
either of them. On the other hand, Chares, a man 
of great personal courage, but of no other merit, 
was now in the full swing of reputation. The 
recent judicial feud between the three Athenian 
admirals had been doubly injurious to Athens, first 
as discrediting Iphikrates and Timotheus, next as 
exalting Chares, to whom the sole command was 
now confided. 

In the succeeding year 356 B.c., Chares con- 
ducted another powerful fleet to attack the revolted 
allies. Being however not furnished with adequate 
funds from home to pay his troops, chiefly foreign 
mercenaries, he thought it expedient, on his own 
responsibility, to accept an offer from Artabazus 
(satrap of Daskylium and the region south of the 
Propontis), then in revolt against the Persian king’. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 22. Demosthenes (Philippic i. p. 46. 5. 28) has an 
emphatic passage, alluding to this proceeding on the part of Chares; 
which he represents as a necessary result of the remissness of the Athe- 
nians, who would neither serve personally themselves, nor supply their 
general with money to pay his foreign troops—and as a measure which 
the general could not avoid. 

eeeees ἐξ οὗ δ᾽ αὐτὰ xa αὑτὰ τὰ ξενικὰ ὑμῖν στρατεύεται, τοὺς φίλους 
νικᾷ καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους, οἱ δ᾽ ἐχθροὶ μείζονς τοῦ δέοντος γεγόνασιν, καὶ 
παρακύψαντα ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως πόλεμον, πρὸς ᾿Αρτάβαζον καὶ 
πανταχοῦ μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέοντα᾽ ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀκολουθεῖ" εἰκότως 
—ov γὰρ ἔστιν ἄρχειν, μὴ διδόντα μισθόν. Compare the Scholia on 
the same oration, a passage which occurs somewhat earlier, p. 44. 5. 22. 

It seems evident, from this passage, that the Athenians were at first 
displeased with such diversion from the regular purpose of the war, 
though the payment from Artabazus afterwards partially reconciled 
them to it; which is somewhat different from the statement of Div- 
dorus. 

From an inscription (cited in Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, &c. 
p. 158) we make out that Charcs, Charidemus, and Phokion, were 
about this time in joint-command of the Athenian fleet near Lesbos, 
and that they were in some negotiation as to pecuniary supplies with 
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Chares joined Artabazus with his own army, rein- 
forced by additional bodies of mercenaries recently 
disbanded by the Persian satraps. With this en- 
tire force he gave battle to the king’s troops under 
the command of Tithraustes, and gained a splendid 
victory; upon which Artabazus remunerated him 
so liberally, as to place the whole Athenian army 
in temporary affluence. The Athenians at home 
were at first much displeased with their general, for 
violating his instructions, and withdrawing his army 
from its prescribed and legitimate task. The news 
of his victory, however, and of the lucrative re- 
compense following it, somewhat mollified them. 
But presently they learned that the Persian king, 
indignant at such a gratuitous aggression on their - 
part, was equipping a large fleet to second the ope- 
rations of their enemies. Intimidated by the pro- 
spect of Persian attack, they became anxious to con- 
clude peace with the revolted allies; who on their 
part were not less anxious to terminate the war. 
Embassies being exchanged, and negotiations 
opened, in the ensuing year (355 B.c., the third of 
the war) a peace was sworn, whereby the Athenians 
recognised the complete autonomy, and severance 
from their confederacy, of the revolted cities Chios, 
Rhodes, Kos, and Byzantium’. 

the Persian Orontes on the mainland. But the inscription is so mutilated, 
that no distinct matter of fact can be ascertained. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. 1 place little reliance on the Argument prefixed 
to the Oration of Isokrates De Pace. As far as I am able to under- 
stan the facts of this obscure period, it appears to me that the author 
of that Argument has jomed them together erroneously, and miscon- 
ceived the situation. 


The assertion of Demosthenes, in the Oration against Leptines 
(p. 481. s. 90), respecting the behaviour of the Chians towards the me- 
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Such was the termination of the Social War, 
which fatally impaired the power, and lowered the 
dignity, of Athens. Imperfectly as we know the 
events, it seems clear that her efforts to meet this 
formidable revolt were feeble and inadequate ; evin- 
cing asad downfall of energy since the year 412 B.c., 
when she had contended with transcendent vigour 
against similar and even greater calamities, only a 
year after her irreparable disaster before Syracuse. 
Inglorious as the result of the Social War was, it 
had nevertheless been costly, and left Athens poor. 
The annual revenues of her confederacy were greatly 
lessened by the secession of so many important 
cities, and her public treasury was exhausted. It 
is just at this time that the activity of Demosthenes 
as a public adviser begins. In a speech delivered 
this year (355 3B.c.), he notes the poverty of the 
treasury ; and refers back to it in discourses of after 
time as a fact but too notorious’. 

But the misfortunes arising to Athens from the 
Social War did not come alone. It had the farther 
effect of rendering her less competent for defence 
against the early aggressions of Philip of Macedon. 

That prince, during the first year of his accession 
(359 B.c.), had sought to conciliate Athens by va- 
rious measures, but especially by withdrawing his 
garrison from Amphipolis, while he was establishing 
his military strength in the interior against the Illy- 
rians and Peonians. He had employed in this 
mory of Chabrias, seems rather to imply that the peace with Chios had 
been concluded before that oration was delivered. It was delivered in 
the very vear of the peace 355 5.0. 


1 Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 464. 5. 26, 27; and De Corona, 
p. 305. 5. 293. 
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manner a period apparently somewhat less than two 


years ; and employed it with such success, as to . 


humble his enemies in the interior, and get together 
a force competent for aggressive operations against 
the cities on the coast. During this interval, Am- 
phipolis remained a free and independent city ; for- 
mally renounced by Philip, and not assailed by the 
Athenians. Why they let slip this favourable op- 
portunity of again enforcing by arms pretensions 
on which they laid so much stress—I have before 
partially (though not very satisfactorily) explained. 
Philip was not the man to Jet them enjoy the oppor- 
tunity longer than he could help, or to defer the 
moment of active operations as they did. Towards 
the close of 358 B.c., finding his hands free from 
impediments in the interior, he forthwith commenced 
the siege of Amphipolis. The inhabitants are said 
to have been unfavourably disposed towards him, 
and to have given him many causes for war’. It is 
not easy to understand what these causes could 
have been, seeing that so short a time before, the 
town had been garrisoned by Macedonians invoked 
as protectors against Athens; nor were the inha- 
bitants in any condition to act aggressively against 
Philip. 

Having in vain summoned Amphipolis to sur- 
render, Philip commenced a strenuous siege, assail- 
ing the walls with battering-rams and other military 
engines. ‘The weak points of the fortification must 
have been well known to him, from his own sol- 
diers who had been recently in garrison. The inha- 
bitants defended themselves with vigour; but such 

1 Diodor. xvi. 8. 
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o 


was now the change of circumstances, that they 
were forced to solicit their ancient enemy Athens 
for aid against the Macedonian prince. Their en- 
voys Hierax and Stratokles, reaching Athens shortly 
after the successful close of the Athenian expedition 
to Eubcea, presented themselves before the public 
assembly, urgently inviting the Athenians to come 
forthwith and occupy Amphipolis, as the only 
chance of rescue from Macedonian dominion’. We 
are not certain whether the Social War had yet 
broken out ; if it had, Athens would be too much 
pressed with anxieties arising out of so formidable 
a revolt, to have means disposable even for the 
tempting recovery of the long-lost Amphipolis. But 
at any rate Philip had foreseen and counterworked 
the prayers of the Amphipolitans. He sent a cour- 
teous letter to the Athenians, acquainting them that 
he was besieging the town, yet recognising it as 
belonging of right to them, and promising to restore 
it to them when he should have succeeded in the 
capture’. 

Much of the future history of Greece turned upon 
the manner in which Athens dealt with these two 


1 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 1]. 5. 8 ...... εἰ yap, 68 ἥκομεν Ev- 
Boevor βεβοηθηκότες, καὶ παρῆσαν ᾿Αμφιπολιτῶν ‘lepat καὶ Στρατοκλῆς 
ἐπὶ τουτὶ τὸ βῆμα, κελεύοντες ἡμᾶς πλεῖν καὶ παραλαμβάνειν τὴν πόλιν, 
τὴν αὐτὴν παρειχόμεθ᾽' ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν προθυμίαν ἥνπερ ὑπὲρ τῆς 
Εὐβοέων σωτηρίας, εἴχετ᾽ ἂν ᾿Αμφίπολιν τότε καὶ πάντων τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα 
ἂν ἦτε ἀπαλλαγμένοι πραγμάτων. 

? Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 659. 5, 138. ...... κἀκεῖνο εἰδότες, 
ὅτι Φίλιππος, ὅτε μὲν ᾿Αμφίπολιν ἐπολιόρκει, ἵν᾽ ὑμῖν παραδῷ, πολιορκεῖν 
ἔφη᾽ ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἔλαβε, καὶ Ποτίδαιαν προσαφείλετο. 

Also the Oration De Halonneso, p. 83. 5. 28. ...... τῆς δ᾽ ἐπιστολῆς, 
ἣν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἔπεμψεν (Philip) ὅτ᾽ ᾿Αμφίπολιν ἐπολιόρκει, ἐπιλέλησται, 
ἐν ἦ ὡμολόγει τὴν ᾿Αμφίπολιν ὑμετέραν εἶναι᾽ ἔφη γὰρ ἐκπολιορκήσας 
ὑμῖν ἀποδώσειν ὡς οὖσαν ὑμετέραν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν ἐχόντων. 
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conflicting messages. The situation of Amphipolis, 
commanding the passage over the Strymon, was 
not only all-important—as shutting up Macedonia 
to the eastward and as opening the gold regions 
around Mount Pangeus—but was also easily defen- 
sible by the Athenians from seaward, if once ac- 
quired. Had they been clear-sighted in the appre- 
ciation of chances, and vigilant in respect to future 
defence, they might now have acquired this im- 
portant place, and might have held it against the 
utmost efforts of Philip. But that fatal inaction 
which had become their general besetting sin, was 
on the present occasion encouraged by some plausi- 
ble, yet delusive, pleas. The news of the danger 
of the Amphipolitans would be not unwelcome at 
Athens—where strong aversion was entertained to- 
wards them, as refractory occupants of a territory 
not their own, and as having occasioned repeated 
loss and humiliation to the Athenian arms. Nor 
could the Athenians at once shift their point of view, 
so as to contemplate the question on the ground of 
policy alone, and to recognise these old enemies as 
persons whose interests had now come into harmony 
with their own. On the other hand, the present 
temper of the Athenians towards Philip was highly 
favourable. Not only had they made peace with him 
during the preceding year, but they also felt that 
he had treated them well both in evacuating Amphi- 
polis and in dismissing honourably their citizens 
who had been taken prisoners in the army of his 
competitor Argeus'. Hence they were predisposed 
to credit his positive assurance, that he only wished 


! Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. 5. 144. 
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to take the place in order to expel a troublesome 
population who had wronged and annoyed him, and 
that he would readily hand it over to its rightful 
owners the Athenians. To grant the application of 
the Amphipolitans for aid, would thus appear, at 
Athens, to be courting a new war and breaking with 
a valuable friend, in order to protect an odious 
enemy, and to secure an acquisition which would 
at all events come to them, even if they remained 
still, through the cession of Philip. It is necessary 
to dwell upon the motives which determined Athens 
on this occasion to refrain from interference ; since 
there were probably few of her resolutions which 
she afterwards more bitterly regretted. The letter 
of assurance from Philip was received and trusted ; 
the envoys from Amphipolis were dismissed with 
a refusal. 

Deprived of all hope of aid from Athens, the 
Amphipolitans still held out as long as they could. 
But a party in the town entered into correspondence 
with Philip to betray it, and the defence thus gradu- 
ally became feebler. At length he made a breach 
in the walls, sufficient, with the aid of partisans 
within, to carry the city by assault, not without 
a brave resistance from those who still remained 
faithful. All the citizens unfriendly to him were 
expelled or fled, the rest were treated with lenity ; 
but we are told that little favour was shown by 
Philip towards those who had helped in the betrayal’. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 8, with the passage from Libanius cited in Wesseling’s 
note. Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 10. 5. δ. 

Hicrax and Stratokles were the Amphipolitan envoys despatched to 
Athens to ask for aid against Philip. An Inscription yet remains, 
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Amphipolis was to Philip an acquisition of un- 
speakable importance, not less for defence than for 
offence. It was not only the most convenient ma- 
ritime station in Thrace, but it also threw open to 
him all the country east of the Strymon, and espe- 
cially the gold region near Mount Pangeus. He 
established himself firmly in his new position, which 
continued from henceforward one of the bulwarks 
of Macedonia, until the conquest of that kingdom 
by the Romans. He took no steps to fulfil his pro- 
mise of handing over the place to the Athenians, 
who doubtless sent embassies to demand it. The 
Social War, indeed, which just now broke out, 
absorbed all their care and all their forces, so that 
they were unable, amidst their disastrous reverses 
at Chios and elsewhere, to take energetic measures 
in reference to Philip and Amphipolis. Nevertheless 
he still did not peremptorily refuse the surrender, 
but continued to amuse the Athenians with delusive 
hopes, suggested through his partisans, paid or 
voluntary, in the public assembly. 

It was the more necessary for him to postpone 
any open breach with Athens, because the Olyn- 
thians had conceived serious alarm from his con- 
quest of Amphipolis, ard had sent to negotiate a 
treaty of amity and alliance with the Athenians. 
Such an alliance, had it been concluded, would have 
impeded the farther schemes of Philip. But his 
partisans at Athens procured the dismissal of the 
Olynthian envoys, by renewed assurances that the 
Macedonian prince was still the friend of Athens, 


recording the sentence of perpetual banishment of Philo and Stratokles, 
See Boeckh, Corp. Inser. No. 2008. 
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and still disposed to cede Amphipolis as her legiti- 
mate possession. They represented, however, that 
he had good ground for complaining that Athens 
continued to retain Pydna, an ancient Macedonian 
seaport’. Accordingly they proposed to open nego- 
tiations with him for the exchange of Pydna against 
Amphipolis. But as the Pydnzans were known to 
be adverse to the transfer, secrecy was indispensable 
in the preliminary proceedings ; so that Antiphon 
and Charidemus, the two envoys named, took their 
instructions from the Senate and made their reports 
only to the Senate. The public assembly being 
informed that negotiations, unavoidably secret, 
were proceeding, to ensure the acquisition of Am- 
phipolis—was persuaded to repel the advances of 
Olynthus, as well as to look upon Philip still as a 
friend’. 

The proffered alliance of the Olynthians was thus 
rejected, as the entreaty of the Amphipolitans for 
aid had previously been. Athens had good reason 
to repent of both. The secret negotiation brought 
her no nearer to the possession of Amphipolis. It 
ended in nothing, or in worse than nothing, as it 
amused her with delusive expectations, while Philip 
opened a treaty with the Olynthians, irritated, of 
course, by their recent repulse at Athens. As yet 
he had maintained pacific relations with the Athe- 
nians, even while holding Amphipolis contrary to 


' Thucyd. i. 61, 137; Diodor. xiii.49. Pydna had been acquired to 
Athens by Timotheus. 

2 This secret negotiation, about the exchange of Pydna for Amphi- 
polis, is alluded to bnefly by Demosthenes, and appears to have been 
fully noticed by Theopompus (Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 19. s. 6. with 
the comments of Ulpian ; Theopompus, Fr. 189, ed. Didot). 
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his engagement. But he now altered his policy, 
and contracted alliance with the Olynthians ; whose 
friendship he purchased not only by ceding to them 
the district of Anthemus: (lying between Olynthus 
and Therma, and disputed by the Olynthians with 
former Macedonian kings), but also by conquering 
and handing over to them the important Athenian 
possession of Potidea!. We know no particulars 
of these important transactions. Our scanty autho- 
rities merely inform us, that during the first two 
years (358-256 s.c.), while Athens was absorbed 
by her disastrous Social War, Philip began to act 
as her avowed enemy. He conquered from her not 
only Pydna and other places for himself, but also 
Potidea for the Olynthians. We are told that Pydna 
was betrayed to Philip by a party of traitors in the 
town‘; and he probably availed himself of the secret 
propositions made by Athens respecting the ex- 
change of Pydna for Amphipolis, to exasperate the 
Pydnzeans against her bad faith ; since they would 
have good ground for resenting the project of trans- 
ferring them underhand, contrary to their own in- 
clination. Pydna was the first place besieged and 
captured. Several of its inhabitants, on the ground 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 71. s. 22. 

+ Demosthen. adv. Leptinem, p. 476. 8. 71. ......épe δὴ κἀκεῖνο 
ἐξετάσωμεν, οἱ προδόντες τὴν Πύδναν καὶ τἄλλα χώρια τῷ Φιλίππῳ τῷ 
mor’ ἐπαρθέντες ὑμᾶς ἠδίκουν; ἢ πᾶσι πρόδηλον τοῦτο, ὅτι ταῖς wap’ 
ἐκείνου δωρεαῖς, ἂς διὰ ταῦτα ἔσεσθαι σφίσιν ἡγοῦντο; 

Compare Olynthiac i. p. 10. 5. 5. 

This discourse was pronounced in 355 B.c., thus affording confirma- 
tory evidence of the date assigned to the surrender of Pydna and 
Potidiea. 

What the “other places” here alluded to by Demosthenes are (be- 


sides Pydna and Potidea), we do not know. It apears by Diodorus 
(xvi. 31) that Methéné was not taken till 354-353 B.c. 
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of prior offence towards Macedonia’, are said to 
have been slain, while even those who had betrayed 
the town were contemptuously treated. The siege 
lasted long enough to transmit news to Athens, 
and to receive aid, had the Athenians acted with 
proper celerity in despatching forces. But either 
the pressure of the Social War—or the impatience 
of personal service as well as of pecuniary payment 
—or both causes operating together—made them 
behindhand with the exigency. Several Athenian 
citizens were taken in Pydna and sold into slavery, 
sone being ransomed by Demosthenes out of his 
own funds; yet we cannot make out clearly that 
any relief at all was sent from Athens*®. If any 
was sent, it came too Jate. 

Equal tardiness was shown in the relief sent to 
Potidea*°—though the siege, carried on jointly by 
Philip and the Olynthians, was both long and costly‘ 


1 The conquests of Philip are always enumerated by Demosthenes in 
this order, Amphipolis, Pydna, Potideea, Methoné, &c., Olynthiac i. 
p. 11.8.9. p. 12. 8.13; Philippici. p. 4]. 5. 6; De Corona, p. 248. 5. 85. 

See Ulpian ad Demosthenem, Olynth. i. p. 10.8.5; also Diodor. xvi. 
8; and Wesseling’s note. 

2 In the public vote of gratitude passed many years afterwards by 
the Athenian assembly towards Demosthenes, his merits are recited ; 
and among them we find this contribution towards the relief of captives 
at Pydna, Methdné, and Olynthus (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 851). 

2 Compare Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p. 11. 5.9; Philippici. p. 50. 
5. 40 (where he mentions the expedition to Potidaa as having come too 
late, but does not mention any expedition for relief of Pydna). 

4 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. 5. 128. πρὸς ὑμᾶς πολεμῶν, 
χρήματα πολλὰ ἀναλώσας (Philip, in the siege of Potidma). In this 
oration (delivered B.c. 352) Demosthenes treats the capture of Potidsea 
as mainly the work of Philip; in the second Olynthiac, he speaks as if 
Philip had been a secondary agent, a useful adjunct to the Olynthians 
in the siege, πάλιν αὖ πρὸς Ποτίδαιαν ᾽Ολυνθίυις ἐφάνη τι τοῦτο συναμ- 
drepov—t. 6. the Macedonian power was προσθήκη τις οὐ σμικρά....... 
The first representation, delivered two or three years before the second, 
is doubtless the more correct. 
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—and though there were a body of Athenians 
settlers (Kleruchs) resident there, whom the capture 
of the place expelled from their houses and pro- 
perties'. Even for the rescue of these fellow- 
citizens, it does not appear that any native Athe- 
nians would undertake the burden of personal 
service: the relieving force despatched seems to have 
consisted of a general with mercenary foreigners ; 
who, as no pay was provided for them, postponed 
the enterprise on which they were sent to the 
temptation of plundering elsewhere for their own. 
profit®. It was thus that Philip, without any 
express declaration of war, commenced a series of 
hostile measures against Athens, and deprived her 
of several valuable maritime possessions on the 
coast of Macedonia and Thrace, besides his breach 
of faith respecting the cession of Amphipolis®. After 


' Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 7]. 5. 22. Ποτίδαιαν δ᾽ ἐδίδον, τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀποίκους ἐκβάλλων (Philip gave it to the Olynthians), καὶ τὴν 
μὲν ἐχθρὰν πρὸς ἡμᾶς αὐτὸς ἀνήρητο, τὴν χώραν δ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἐδεδώκει 
καρποῦσθαι. The passage in the Oratio de Halonneso (p. 79. 5. 10) alludes 
to this same extrusion and expropriation of the Athenian Kleruchs, 
though Voemel and Franke (erroneously, I think) suppose it to allude 
to the treatment of these Kleruchs by Philip some years afterwards, 
when he took Potidsea for himself. We may be sure that no Athenian 
Kleruchs were permitted to stay at Potidea even after the first capture. . 

2 The general description given in the first Philippic of Demosthenes, 
of the ἀπόστολοι from Athens, may doubtless be applied to the expedition 
for the relief of Potidseua—Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 5. 28. p. 53. 
s. 52. and the general tenor of the harangue. 

3 Diodorus (xvi. 8), in mentioning the capture of Potidxa, considers 
it an evidence of the kind disposition of Philip, and of his great respect 
for the dignity of Athens (φιλανθρώπως προσενεγκάμενος) that he spared 
the persons of these Athenians in the place, and permitted them to de- 
part. But it was a great wrong, under the circumstances, that he should 
expel and expropriate them, when no offence had been given to him, 
and when there was no formal war (Demosth. Or. de Halonneso, p. 79. 
s. 10). 

Diodorus states also that Philip gave Pydna, as well as Potidsa, to 
the Olynthians; which is not correct. 
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her losses from the Social War, and her disappoint- 
ment about Amphipolis, she was yet farther mor- 
tified by seeing Pydna pass into his hands, and 
Potidza (the most important possession in Thrace 
next to Amphipolis) into those of Olynthus. Her 
impoverished settlers returned home, doubtless with 
bitter complaints against the aggression, but also 
with just vexation against the tardiness of their 
countrymen in sending relief. 

These two years had been so employed by Philip 
as to advance prodigiously his power and ascend- 
ency. He had deprived Athens of her hold upon 
the Thermaic gulf, in which she now seems only 
to have retained the town of Methdéné, instead 
of the series of ports round the gulf acquired for 
her by Timotheus'. He had conciliated the good- 
will of the Olynthians by his cession of Anthemus 
and Potidza ; the latter place, from its command- 
ing situation on the isthmus of Pallené, giving 
them the mastery of that peninsula?, and en- 
suring (what to Philip was of great importance) 
their enmity with Athens. He not only improved 
the maritime conveniences of Amphipolis, but 
also extended his acquisitions into the auriferous 
regions of Mount Pangeus eastward of the Stry- 
mon. He possessed himself of that productive 
country immediately facing the island of Thasos ; 
where both Thasians and Athenians had once 
coutended for the rights of mining, and from 
whence, apparently, both had extracted valuable 


1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 41. 5. 6. ...... εἴχομέν ποτε ἡμεῖς 
Πύδναν καὶ Ποτίδαιαν καὶ Μεθώνην, καὶ πάντα τὸν τόπον τοῦτον 
οἰκεῖον κύκλῳ, &e. 


2 Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 70. s. 22. 
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produce. In the interior of this region he founded 
a new city called Philippi, enlarged from a previous 
town called Krenides, recently founded by the Tha- 
sians ; and he took such effective measures for 
increasing the metallic works in the neighbourhood, 
that they presently yielded to him a large revenue; 
according to Diodorus, not less than 1000 talents 
per annum’. He caused a new gold coin to be 
struck, bearing a name derived from his own. The 
fresh source of wealth thus opened was of the 
greatest moment to him, as furnishing means to 
meet the constantly increasing expense of his mili- 
tary force. He had full employment to keep his 
soldiers in training: for the nations of the interior 
—Illyrians, Peonians, and Thracians—humbled but 
not subdued, rose again in arms, and tried again 
jointly to reclaim their independence. The army 
of Philip—under his general Parmenio, of whom 
we now hear for the first time—defeated them, and 
again reduced them to submission®. 

It was during this interval too that Philip mar- 
ried Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus prince of 
the Molossi®, and descended from the ancient Mo- 
lossian kings, who boasted of an heroic A®Xakid 
genealogy. Philip had seen her at the religious 
mysteries in the island of Samothrace, where both 
were initiated at the same time. In violence of 
temper—in jealous, cruel, and vindictive disposi- 
tion—she forms almost a parallel to the Persian 
queens Amestris and Parysatis. The Epirotic wo- 


' Diodor. xvi. 4-8; Harpokration v. Adrov. Herodot. ix. 74. 
3 Diodor. xvi. 22; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3. 
3 Justin, vii. 6. 
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men, as well as the Thracian, were much given to 
the Bacchanalian religious rites, celebrated with 
fierce ecstacy amid the mountain solitudes in ho- 
nour of Dionysus’. To this species of religious 
excitement Olympias was peculiarly susceptible. 
She is said to have been foud of tame snakes play- 
ing around her, and to have indulged in ceremonies 
of magic and incantation?. Her temper and cha- 
racter became, after no long time, repulsive and 
even alarming to Philip. But in the year 356 B.c. 
she bore to him a son, afterwards renowned as 
Alexander the Great. It was in the summer of 
this year, not long after the taking of Potidzea, that 
Philip received nearly at the same time, three mes- 
sengers with good news—the birth of his son; the 
defeat of the Illyrians by Parmenio; and the suc- 
cess of one of his running horses at the Olympic 
games®. 


1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2, 83. The Bacchee of Euripides contains a 
powerful description of these exciting ceremonies. 

? Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2. ἡ δὲ ᾿Ολυμπιὰς μᾶλλον ἑτέρων ζηλώσασα 
τὰς κατοχὰς, καὶ τοὺς ἐνθουσιασμοὺς ἐξάγουσα βαρβαρικώτερον, ὄφεις 
μεγάλους χειροήθεις ἐφείλκετο τοῖς θιάσοις, &e. 

Compare Duris apud Atheneum, xii. p. 560. 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3; Justin, xii. 19. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO 
THAT OF THE OLYNTHIAN WAR. 


Ir has been recounted in the preceding chapter, how 
Philip, during the continuance of the Social War, 
aggrandised himself in Macedonia and Thrace at the 
expense of Athens, by the acquisition of Amphipo- 
lis, Pydna, and Potideea—the two last actually taken 
from her, the first captured only under false assu- 
rances held out to her while he was besieging it: 
how he had farther strengthened himself by enlist- 
ing Olynthus both as an ally of his own, and as an 
enemy of the Athenians. He had thus begun the 
war against Athens, usually spoken of as the war 
about Amphipolis, which lasted without any formal 
peace for twelve years. The resistance opposed by 
Athens to these his first aggressions had been faint 
and ineffective—partly owing to embarrassments. 
But the Social War had not yet terminated, when 
new embarrassments and coinplications, of a far 
more formidable nature, sprang up elsewhere— 
known by the name of the Sacred War, rending 
the very entrails of the Hellenic world, and profit- 
able only to the indefatigable aggressor in Mace- 
donia. 

The Amphiktyonic assembly, which we shall now 
find exalted into an inauspicious notoriety, was an 
Hellenic institution ancient and venerable, but rarely 
invested with practical efficiency. Though political 
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by occasion, it was religious in its main purpose, 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Delphi and 
of Démétér at Thermopylez. Its assemblies were 
held twice annually—in spring at Delphi, in autumn 
at Thermopylxe ; while in every fourth year it pre- 
sided at the celebration of the great Pythian festival 
near Delphi, or appointed persons to preside in its 
name. It consisted of deputies called Hieromne- 
mones and Pylagorz, sent by the twelve ancient na- 
tions or fractions of the Hellenic name, who were 
recognised as its constituent body: Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, Jonians, Perrhebians, Mag- 
nétes, Lokrians, Citzans or Asnianes, Achzans, 
Malians, Phokians, Dolopes. These were the twelve 
nations, sole partners in the Amphiktyonic sacred 
rites and meetings: each nation, small and great 
alike, having two votes in the decision and no more ; 
and each city, small and great alike, contributing 
equally to make up the two votes of that nation to 
which it belonged. Thus Sparta counted only as 
one of the various communities forming the Dorian 
nation: Athens, in like manner in the Ionian, not 
superior in rank to Erythre or Priéné’. 

That during the preceding century, the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly had meddled rarely,and had never 
meddled to any important purpose, in the political 
affairs of Greece—is proved by the fact that it is 
not once mentioned either in the history of Thu- 
cydides, or in the Hellenica of Xenophon. But 
after the humiliation of Sparta at Leuktra, this 


1 ¥schines, De Fals. Legat. p. 280. ο. 36. For particulars respecting 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, see the treatise of Tittman, Ueber den 
Amphiktyonischen Bund, p. 37, 45, seqq. 
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great religious convocation of the Hellenic world, 
after Jong torpor, began to meet for the despatch 
of business. Unfortunately its manifestations of 
activity were for the most part abusive and mis- 
chievous. Probably not long after the battle of 
Leuktra, though we do not know the precise year 
—the Thebans exhibited before the Amphiktyons 
an accusation against Sparta, for having treache- 
rously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) 
in a period of profound peace. Sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced against her’, together 
with a fine of 500 talents, doubled after a certain 
interval of non-payment. The act here put in ac- 
cusation was indisputably a gross political wrong ; 
and a pretence, though a very slight pretence, for 
bringing political wrong under cognizance of the 
Amphiktyons, might be found in the tenor of the 
old oath taken by each included city*. Still, every 
one knew that for generations past, the assembly 
had taken no actual cognizance of political wrong ; 
so that both trial and sentence were alike glaring 
departures from understood Grecian custom—pro- 
ving only the humiliation of Sparta and the insolence 
of Thebes. The Spartans of course did not submit 
to pay, nor were there any means of enforcement 
against them. No practical effect followed there- 
fore, except (probably) the exclusion of Sparta from 
the Amphiktyonic assembly—as well as from the 
Delphian temple and the Pythian games. Indi- 
rectly, however, the example was most pernicious, 
as demonstrating that the authority of a Pan-hellenic 


1 Diodor. xvi. 23-29; Justin, vi. 1. 
2 Eschines, De Fals. Leg. p. 279. ς. 35. 


B.C. 357. 
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convocation, venerable from its religious antiquity, 
could be abused to satisfy the political antipathies 
of a single leading state. 

In the year 357 B.c., a second attempt was made 
by Thebes to employ the authority of the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly as a means of crushing her neigh- 
bours the Phokians. The latter had been, from old 
time, border-enemies of the Thebans, Lokrians, and 
Thessalians. Until the battle of Leuktra, they had 
fought as allies of Sparta against Thebes, but had 
submitted to Thebes after that battle, and had con- 
tinued to be her allies, though less and less cordial, 
until the battle of Mantinea and the death of Epami- 
nondas’. Since that time, the old antipathy appears 
to have been rekindled, especially on the part of 
Thebes. Irritated against the Phokians probably as 
having broken off from a sworn alliance, she deter- 
mined to raise against them an accusation in the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. As to the substantive ground 
of accusation, we find different statements. Accord- 
ing to one witness, they were accused of having 
cultivated some portion of the Kirrhzan plain, con- 
secrated from of old to Apollo; according to another 
they were charged with an aggressive invasion of 
Beeotia; while according to a third, the war was 
caused by their having carried off Theano, a mar- 
ried Theban woman. Pausanias confesses that he 
cannot distinctly make out what was the allegation 
against them*. Assisted by the antipathy of the 

1 Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23, and vii. 5,4. About the feud 
of the Thessalians and Phokians, see Herodot. vii. 176, viii.27; Eschines, 
De Fals. Leg. p. 289. c. 43—of the Lokrians and Phokians, Xenoph. 


Hellen. ii. 5, 3; Pausanias, 111. 9, 4. 
5 Diodor. xvi. 23; Justin, viii. 1; Pausanias, x. 2,1; Duris ap. Athe- 
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Thessalians and Lokrians, not less vehement than 
her own, Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining sen- 
tence of condemnation against the Phokians. A 
fine was imposed upon them; of what amount, we 
are not told, but so heavy as to be far beyond their 
means of payment. 

It was thus that the Thebans, who had never 
been able to attach to themselves a powerful con- 
federacy such as that which formerly held its meet- 
ings at Sparta, supplied the deficiency by abusing 
their ascendency in the Amphiktyonic assembly to 
procure vengeance upon political enemies. A certain 
time was allowed for liquidating the fine, which the 
Phokians had neither means nor inclination to do. 
Complaint of the fact was then made at the next 
meeting of the Amphiktyons, when a decisive reso- 
lution was adopted, and engraven along with the 
rest on a column in the Delphian temple, to expro- 
priate the recusant Phokians, and consecrate all 
their territory to Apollo—as Kirrha with its fertile 
plain had been treated two centuries before. It 
became necessary, at the same time, for the main- 
tenance of consistency and equal dealing, to revive 
the mention of the previous fine still remaining un- 
paid by the Lacedemonians ; against whom it was 
accordingly proposed to pass a vote of something 
like excommunication. 


num, xiii. p. 560, Justin says, “ Causa et origo hujus mali, Thebani 
fuere; qui cum rerum potirentur, secundam fortunam imbecillo animo 
ferentes, victos armis Lacedemonios et Phocenses, quasi parva sup- 
plicia cedibus et rapinis luissent, apud commune Grecie concilium 
superbe accusaverunt. Lacedsmoniis crimini datum, quod arcem The- 
banam induciarum tempore occupassent ; Phocensibus, quod Bootiam 
depopulati essent; prorsus quasi post arma et bellum locum legibus 
reliquissent.”’ 


B.C. 357. 
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Resolution Such impending dangers, likely to be soon re- 


kiansto alized under the instigation of Thebes, excited a 
Philomelus resolute spirit of resistance among the Phokians. 
theirleader. A wealthy and leading citizen of the Phokian town 
Ledon, named Philomelus son of Theotimus, stood 
forward as the head of this sentiment, setting him- 
self energetically to organize means for the preser- 
vationof Phokian liberty aswell as property. Among 
his assembled countrymen, he protested against the 
gross injustice of the recent sentence, amercing 
them in an enormous sum exceeding their means ; 
when the strip of land, where they were alleged to 
have trespassed on the property of the god, was at 
best narrow and insignificant. Nothing was left 
now to avert from them utter ruin, except a bold 
front and an obstinate resistance ; which he (Philo- 
melus) would pledge himself to conduct with suc- 
cess, if they would entrust him with full powers. 
The Phokians (he contended) were the original and 
legitimate administrators of the Delphian temple— 
a privilege of which they had been wrongfully dis- 
possessed by the Amphiktyonic assembly and the 
Delphians. ‘‘ Let us reply to our enemies (he urged) 
by re-asserting our lost rights and seizing the temple; 
we shall obtain support and countenance from many 
Grecian states, whose interest is the same as our own, 
to resist the unjust decrees of the Amphiktyons’. 
Our enemies the Thebans (he added) are plotting 
the seizure of the temple for themselves, through 
the corrupt connivance of an Amphiktyonic ma- 
jority : let us anticipate and prevent their injustice®.”’ 


1 Diodor. xvi. 23, 24; Pausanias, x. 2, 1. 
* That this design, imputed to the Thebans, was a part of the case 
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Here a new question was raised, respecting the 
right of presidency over the most venerated sanc- 
tuary in Greece; a question fraught with ruin to 
the peace of the Hellenic world. The claim of the 
Phokians was not a mere fiction, but founded on an 
ancient reality, and doubtless believed by themselves 
to be just. Delphi and its inhabitants were ori- 
ginally a portion of the Phokian name. In the 
Homeric Catalogue, which Philomelus emphatically 
cited, it stands enumerated among the Phokians 
commanded by Schedius and Epistrophus, under 
the name of the ‘‘ rocky Pytho’’—a name still ap- 
plied to it by Herodotus’. The Delphians had ac- 
quired sufficient force to sever themselves from their 
Phokian brethren—to stand out as a community 


made out by the Phokians for themselves, we may feel assured from the 
passage in Demosthenes, I"als. Leg. p. 347. 5. 22. Demosthenes charges 
Zschines with having made false promises and statements to the Athe- 
nian assembly, on returning from his embassy in 346 B.c. Eschines 
told the Athenians (so Demosthenes affirms) that he had persuaded 
Philip to act altogether in the interest and policy of Athens; that the 
Athenians would very presently see Thebes besieged by Philip, and the 
Beeotian towns restored; and furthermore, τῷ θεῷ δὲ τὰ χρήματα εἰσπρατ- 
τόμενα, οὐ παρὰ Φωκέων, ἀλλὰ παρὰ Θηβαίων τῶν βουλευσάντων τὴν 
κατάληψιν τοῦ ἱεροῦ" διδάσκειν γὰρ αὐτὸς ἔφη τὸν Φίλιππον ὅτι οὐδὲν 
ἧττον ἡσεβήκασιν οἱ βεβουλευκότες τῶν ταῖς χερσὶ πραξάντων, 
καὶ διὰ ταῦτα χρήμαθ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τοὺς Θηβαίους ἐπικεκηρυχέναι. 

Tow far 150] 1065. really promised to the Athenians that which De- 
mosthenes here alleges him to have promised—is a matter to be inves- 
tigated when we arrive at the transactions of the year 346 B.c. But it 
secms to me clear that the imputation (true or false) against the Thebans, 
of having been themselves in conspiracy to seize the temple, must have 
emanated first from the Phokians, as part of the justification of their 
own proceedings. If the Thebans ever conceived such an idea, it must 
have been before the actual occupation of the temple by the Phokians ; 
if they were falsely charged with conceiving it, the false charge would 
also be preferred at the time. Demosthenes would hardly invent it 
twelve years after the Phokian occupation. 

1 Herodot. 1. 54. 
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by themselves—and to assume the lucrative privi- 
lege of administering the temple as their own pecu- 
liar. Their severance had been first brought about, 
and their pretensions as administrators espoused, 
by Sparta', upon whose powerful interest they 
mainly depended. But the Phokians had never 
ceased to press their claim, and so far was the dis- 
pute from being settled against them, even in 450 
B.c., that they then had in their hands the actual 
administration. The Spartans despatched an army 
for the express purpose of taking it away from them 
and transferring it to the Delphians; but very 
shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had 
retired, the Athenians marched thither, and dis- 
possessed the Delphians’, restoring the temple to the 
Phokians. This contest went by the name of the 
Sacred War. At that time the Athenians were 
masters of most parts of Boeotia, as well as of Me- 
gara and Peg; and had they continued so, the 
Phokians would probably have been sustained in 
their administration of the holy place; the rights 
of the Delphians on one side, against those of the 
Phokians on the other, being then obviously de- 
pendent on the comparative strength of Athens 
and Sparta. But presently evil days came upon 
Athens, so that she lost ail her inland possessions 
north of Attica, and could no longer uphold her 
allies in Phokis. The Phokians now in fact passed 
into allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish 
their temple management to the Delphians ; who 
were confirmed in it by a formal article of the peace 
of Nikias in 42] b.c.*, and retained it without ques- 


! Strabo, ix. p. 423. 3 Thueyd. 1. 12. 3 Thueyd. v. 18, 
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tion, under the recognised Hellenic supremacy of 
Sparta, down to the battle of Leuktra. Even then, 
too, it continued undisturbed; since Thebes was 
nowise inclined to favour the claim of her enemies 
the Phokians, but was on the contrary glad to be 
assisted in crushing them by their rivals the Del- 
phians ; who as managers of the temple, could ma- 
terially contribute to a severe sentence of the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. 

We see thus that the claim now advanced by 
Philomelus was not fictitious, but genuine, and felt 
by himself as well as by other Phokians to be the 
recovery of an ancient privilege, lost only through 
superior force'. His views being heartily embraced 
by his countrymen, he was nominated general with 
full powers. It was his first measure to go to 
Sparta, upon whose aid he counted, in consequence 
of the heavy fine which still stood imposed upon 
her by the Amphiktyonic sentence. He explained 
his views privately to King Archidamus, engaging, 
if the Phokians should become masters of the tem- 
ple, to erase the sentence and fine from the column 
of record. Archidamus did not dare to promise 
him public countenance or support ; the rather, as 
Sparta had always been the chief supporter of the 
Delphian presidency (as against the Phokian) over 
the temple. But in secret he warmly encouraged 
the scheme; furnishing a sum of fifteen talents, be- 
sides a few mercenary soldiers, towards its execu- 
tion. With this aid Philomelus returned home, 


1 Justin (viii. 1) takes no notice of this first position of the Phokians 
in regard to the temple of Delphi. Tle treats them as if they had been 
despoilcrs of the temple even at first ; “ velut deo irascentes.” 
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provided an equal sum of fifteen talents from his 
own purse, and collected a body of peltasts, Pho- 
kians as well as strangers. He then executed his 
design against Delphi, attacking suddenly both the 
town and the temple, and capturing them, as it 
would appear, with little opposition. To the alarmed 
Delphians, generally, he promised security and 
good treatment ; but he put to death the members 
of the Gens (or Clan) called Thrakidz, and seized 
their property: these men constituted one among 
several holy Gentes, leading conductors of the po- 
litical and religious agency of the place’. Itis pro- 
bable, that when thus suddenly assailed, they had 
sent to solicit aid from their neighbours the Lokri- 
ans of Amphissa; for Philomelus was scarcely in 
possession of Delphi, when these latter marched up 
to the rescue. He defeated them however with 
serious loss, and compelled them to return home. 
Thus completely successful in his first attempt, 
Philomelus lost no time in announcing solemnly 
and formally his real purpose. He proclaimed that 
he had come only to resume for the Phokians their 
ancient rights as administrators ; that the treasures 


1 Diodor. xvi. 24. Hesychius (v. Λαφρίαδαι) mentions another 
phratry or gens at Delphi, called Laphriade. See Wilhelm Gotte, Das 
Delphische Orakel, p. 83. Leipsic, 1839. 

It is stated by Pausanias, that the Phokians were bent upon dealing 
with Delphi and its inhabitants in the harshest manner; intending to 
kill all the men of military age, to sell the remaining population as slaves, 
and to raze the whole town to the ground. Archidamus king of Sparta 
(according to Pausanias) induced the Phokians to abandon this reso- 
luion (Pausan. iii. 10, 4). 

At what moment the Phokians ever determined on this step—or, 
indeed, whether they ever really determined on it—we cannot feel any 
certainty. Nor can we decide confidently, whether Pausanias borrowed 
the statement from Theopompus, whom he quotes a little before. 
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of the temple should be safe and respected as before; 
that no impiety or illegality of any kind should be 
tolerated ; and that the temple and its oracle would 
be opened, as heretofore, for visitors, sacrificers, 
and inquirers. At the same time, well aware that 
his Lokrian enemies at Amphissa were very near, 
he erected a wall to protect the town and temple, 
which appears to have been hitherto undefended— 
especially its western side. He farther increased 
his levies of troops. While the Phokians, inspirited 
with this first advantage, obeyed his call in con- 
siderable numbers, he also attracted new merce- 
naries from abroad by the offer of higher pay. He 
was presently at the head of 5000 men, strong enough 
to hold a difficult post like Delphi against all imme- 
diate attack. But being still anxious to appease 
Grecian sentiment and avert hostility, he despatched 
envoys to all the principal states—not merely to 
Sparta and Athens, but also to his enemy Thebes. 
His envoys were instructed to offer solemn assu- 
rances, that the Phokians had taken Delphi simply 
to reclaim their paternal right of presidency, against 
past wrongful usurpation ; that they were prepared 
to give any security required by the Hellenic body, 
for strict preservation of the valuables in the tem- 
ple, and to exhibit and verify all, by weight and 
number, before examiners ; that conscious of their 
own rectitude of purpose, they did not hesitate to 
entreat positive support against their enemies, or at 
any rate, neutrality’. The answers sent to Philo- 

© Diodor. xvi. 27. Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πρὸς ras ἄλλας τὰς ἐπισημοτάτας 


τῶν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα πόλεων ἀπέστειλεν, ἀπολογούμενος, ὅτι κατείληπται 
τοὺς Δελφοὺς, οὐ τοῖς ἱεροῖς χρήμασιν ἐπιβουλεύων, ἀλλὰ τῆς τοῦ ἱεροῦ 
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melus were not all of the same tenor. On this me- 
morable event, the sentiments of the Grecian world 
were painfully divided. While Athens, Sparta, the 
Peloponnesian Achzans and some other states in 
Peloponnesus, recognised the possession of the Pho- 
kians, and agreed to assist them in retaining it— 
the Thebans and Thessalians declared strenuously 
against them, supported by all the states north of 
Beeotia, Lokrians, Dorians, /&nianes, Phthiot- 
Achzans, Magnétes, Perrhebians, Athamanes, and 
Dolopes. Several of these last were dependents of 
the Thessalians, and followed their example ; many 


προστασίας ἀμφισβητῶν᾽ εἶναι yap Φωκέων αὐτὴν ἰδίαν ἐν τοῖς παλαιοῖς 
χρόνοις ἀποδεδειγμένην. Τῶν δὲ χρημάτων τὸν λόγον ἔφη πᾶσι τοῖς 
Ἕλλησιν ἀποδώσειν, καὶ τόν τε σταθμὸν καὶ τὸν ἀριθμὸν τῶν ἀναθημάτων 
ἕτοιμος εἶναι παραδιδύναι τοῖς βουλομένοις ἐξετάζειν. ᾿Ηξίου δὲ, ἄν τις δι᾽ 
ἐχθρὰν ἢ φθόνον πολέμῃ Φωκεῦσι, μάλιστα μὲν ξυμμαχεῖν, εἰ δὲ μή γε, 
τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν. 

In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelus, that he would 
exhibit and verify, before any general Eellenic examiners, all the valu- 
able property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles— 
the reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic In- 
scriptions, No. 137-142, vol.i. of Boeckh’s Corpus Inseriptt. Graecarum— 
with Boeckh’s valuable commentary. These are the records of the 
numerous gold and silver donatives, preserved in the Parthenon, handed 
over by the treasurers of the goddess annually appointed, to their suc- 
cessors at the end of the year, from one Panathenaic festival to the next. 
The weight of each article 1s formally recorded, and the new articles 
received each year (ἐπέτεια) are specified. Where an article is trans- 
ferred without being weighed (ἄσταθμον), the fact is noticed.—That the 
precious donatives in the Delphian temple also, were carefully weighed, 
we may judge by the statement of Herodotus, that the golden lion de- 
dicated by Kroesus had lost a fraction of its weight in the conflagration 
of the building (Herodot. i. 50). 

Pausanias (χ. 2, 1) does not advert to the difference between the first 
and the second part of the proceedings of Philomclus; first, the 
seizure of the temple, without any spoliation of the treasure, but 
simply upon the plea that the Phokians had the best right to ad- 
minister its affairs; next, the seizure of the treasure and donatives of 
the temple—which he came to afterwards, when he found it necessary 
for defence. 
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of them moreover belonging to the Amphiktyonic 
constituency, must have taken part in the votes of 
condemnation just rescinded by the Phokians. 

We may clearly see that it was not at first the 
intention of Philomelus or his Phokian comrades to 
lay hands on the property of the Delphian temple: 
and Philomelus, while taking pains to set himself 
right in the eyes of Greece, tried to keep the pro- 
phetic agency of the temple in its ordinary working, 
so as to meet the exigences of sacrificers and in- 
quirers as before. He required the Pythian priestess 
to mount the tripod, submit herself to the prophetic 
inspiration, and pronounce the word thus put into 
her mouth, as usual. But the priestess—chosen by 
the Delphians, and probably herself a member of 
one among the sacred Delphian Gentes—obstinately 
refused to obey him ; especially as the first question 
which he addressed concerned his own usurpation, 
and his chances of success against enemies. On 
his injunctions, that she should prophesy according 
to the traditional rites—she replied, that these rites 
were precisely what he had just overthrown ; upon 
which he laid hold of her, and attempted to place 
her on the tripod by force. Subdued and frightened 
for her own personal safety, the priestess exclaimed 
involuntarily, that he might do what he chose. 
Philomelus gladly took this as an answer, favourable 
to his purpose. He caused it to be put in writing 
and proclaimed, as an oracle from the god, sanc- 
tioning and licensing his designs. He convened 
a special meeting of his partisans and the Del- 
phians generally, wherein appeal was made to this 
encouraging answer, as warranting full confidence 
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with reference to the impending war. So it was 
construed by all around, and confirmatory evi- 
dence was derived trom farther signs and omens 
occurring at the moment!. It is probable however 
that Philomelus took care for the future to name a 
new priestess, more favourable to his interest, and 
disposed to deliver oracular answers under the new 
administrators in the same manner as under the 
old. 

Though so large a portion of the Grecian name 
had thus declared war against the Phokians, yet 
none at first appear to have made hostile movements, 
except the Lokrians, with whom Philomelus was 
fully competent to deal. He found himself strong 
enough to overrun and plunder their territory, en- 
gaging in some indecisive skirmishes. At first the 
Lokrians would not even give up the bodies of his 
slain soldiers for burial, alleging that sacrilegious 
men were condemned by the general custom of 
Greece to be cast out without sepulture. Nor did 
they desist from their refusal until he threatened 
retaliation towards the bodies of their own slain’. 
So bitter was the exasperation arising out of this 
deplorable war throughout the Hellenic world! 
Even against the Lokrians alone, however, Philo- 
melus soon found himself in want of money, for 
the payment of his soldiers—native Phokians as 
well as mercenary strangers. Accordingly, while 
he still adhered to his pledge to respect the tem- 
ple property, he did not think himself precluded . 
from levying a forced contribution on the properties 
of his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens ; and 


1 Piodor. xvi. 25, 26, 27. 2 Diodor. xvi. 25. 
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his arms were soon crowned with a brilliant suc- 
cess against the Lokrians, in a battle fought near 
the Rocks called Phzedriades ; a craggy and difficult 
locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokrians must 
evidently have been the aggressors, marching up 
with a view to relieve the town. They were de- 
feated with great loss, both in slain and in prison- 
ers ; several of them only escaping the spear of the 
enemy by casting themselves to certain death down 
the precipitous cliffs’. 

This victory, while imparting courage to the uc. 35¢- 
Phokians, proved the signal for fresh exertions ** 
. . Exertions 
among their numerous enemies. The loud com- of the The- 
plaints of the defeated Lokrians raised universal ae tO on. 
sympathy ; and the Thebans, now pressed by fear, seainet the 
as well as animated by hatred, of the Phokians, Phokians. 
put themselves at the head of the movement. 
Sending round envoys to the Thessalians and the 
other Amphiktyonic. states, they invoked aid and 
urged the necessity of mustering a common force 
—‘‘to assist the god,’’—to vindicate the judicial 
dignity of the Amphiktyonic assembly,—and to put . 
down the sacrilegious Phokians*. It appears that a 
special meeting of the assembly itself was convened ; 
probably at Thermopylz, since Delphi was in pos- 
session of the enemy. Decided resolutions were 
here taken to form an Amphiktyonic army of 
execution ; accompanied by severe sentences of fine 
and other punishments, against the Phokian leaders 


' Diodor. xvi. 28. 

““ 1 Diodor. xvi. 28. ψηφισαμένων δὲ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων τὸν πρὸς Φωκεῖς 
πόλεμον, πολλὴ ταραχὴ καὶ διάστασις ἦν καθ᾽ ὅλην τὴν Ἑλλάδα. Οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ ἔκριναν βοηθεῖν τῷ θεῷ, καὶ τοὺς Φωκεῖς, ὡς ἱεροσύλους, κολάζειν᾽ οἱ 
δὲ πρὸς τὴν τῶν Φωκέων βοήθειαν ἀπέκλιναν. 
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by name—Philomelus and Onomarchus, perhaps 
brothers, but at least joint commanders, together 
with others’. ° 

The peril of the Phokians now became imminent. 
Their own unaided strength was nowise sufficient 
to resist the confederacy about to arm in defence 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly?; nor does it appear 
that either Athens or Sparta had as yet given them 
anything more than promises and encouragement. 
Their only chance of effective resistance lay in the 
levy of a large mercenary force ; for which purpose 
neither their own funds, nor any farther aid deri- 
vable from private confiscation, could be made ad- 
equate. There remained no other resource except 
to employ the treasures and valuables in the Del- 
phian temple, upon which accordingly Philomelus 
now laid hands. He did so, however, as his pre- 
vious conduct evinced, with sincere reluctance, pro- 
bably with various professions at first of borrowing 
only a given sum, destined to meet the actual emer- 
gency, and intended to be repaid as soon as safety 
should be provided for’. But whatever may have 


1 Diodor. xvi. 32. about Onomarchus—oAdais yap καὶ μεγάλαις δί- 
cats ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων ἦν καταδεδικασμένος ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοις, &e. 

Onomarchus is denominated the colleague of Philomelus, cap. 31, 
and his brother, cap. 61. 

3 Even in 374 B.c., three years before the battle of Leuktra, the 
Phokians had been unable to defend themselves against Thebes without 
aid from Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 1). 

> Diodor. xvi. 30. ἠναγκάζετο (Philomelus) τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἀναθήμασιν ἐπι- 
βαλεῖν ras χεῖρας καὶ συλᾷν τὸ μαντεῖον. A similar proposition had been 
started by the Corinthian envoys in the congress at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war ; they suggested as onc of their ways and means 
the borrowing from the treasures of Delphi and Olympia, to be after- 
wards repaid (Thucyd. 1. 121). Perikles made the like proposition in 
the Athenian assembly ; “ for purposes of security,” the property of the 
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been his intentions at the outset, all such reserves 
or limits, or obligations to repay, were speedily for- 
gotten in practice. When the feeling which pro- 
tected the fund was broken through, it was as easy 
to take much as little, and the claimants became 
more numerous and importunate; besides which 
the exigences of the war never ceased, and the im- 
placable repugnance raised by the spoliation amidst 
half of the Grecian world, left to the Phokians no 
security except under the protection of a continued 
mercenary force'. Nor were Philomelus and his 


temples might be employed to defray the cost of war, subject to the obli- 
gation of replacing the whole afterwards (χρησαμένους re ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ ἔφη 
χρῆναι μὴ ἐλάσσω ἀντικαταστῆσαι πάλιν, Thucyd.ii.13). After the disaster 
before Syracuse, and during the years of struggle intervening before the 
close of the war, the Athenians were driven by financial distress to ap- 
propriate to public purposes many of the rich donatives in the Parthenon, 
which they were never afterwards able to replace. Of this abstraction, 
proof is found in the Inscriptions published by Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. 
No. 137-142, which contain the official records of the successive Boards 
of Treasurers of Athéné. It is stated in an instructive recent Disserta- 
tion, by J. L. Ussing (De Parthenone ejusque partibus Disputatio, p. 3. 
Copenhagen, 1849), “ Multe in arce Athenarum invente sunt tabule 
Questorum Minerve, in quibus quotannis inscribebant, quenam vasa 
aurea aliseque res pretiose in ede Minervee dedicata extarent. Harum 
longe maxima pars ante Euclidem archontem scripta est...... : Nec tamen 
una tabula templi dona continebat universa, sed separatim que in Pronao, 
que in Hecatompedo, que in Parthenone (the part of the temple spe- 
cially so called), servabantur, separatim suis queque lapidibus consig- 
nataerant. Singulari quadam fortuna contigit, ut inde ab anno 434 B.c., 
ad 407 B.c., tam multa fragmenta tabularum servata sint, ut hos do- 
norum catalogos aliquatenus restituere possimus. In quo etiam ad 
historiam illius temporis pertinet, quod florentibus Athenaram rebus opes 
Dez semper augeri, fractis autem bello Siculo, inde ab anno 412 B.c., 
eas paulatim deminui videwus...... Urgente pecuniz inopia Athenienses 
ad Deam confugiebant, ct jam ante annum 406 B.c., pleraque Pronsi 
dona ablata esse videmus. Proximis annis sine dubio nec Hecatompedo 
nec Parthenoni pepercerunt; nec mirum est, post bellum Peloponne- 
siacum ex antiquis illis donis fere nulla comparere.”’ 

1 Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot ; Athene. xiii. p. 605., vi. p. 232; — 
Ephorus, Frag. 155, ed. Didot; Diodor. xvi. 64. 9 9 
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successors satisfied without also enriching their 
friends and adorning their wives or favourites. 
Availing himself of thé large resources of the 
temple, Philomelus raised the pay of his troops to 
a sum half as large again as before, and issued pro- 
clamations inviting new levies at the same rate. 
Through such tempting offers he was speedily 
enabled to muster a force, horse and foot together, 
said to amount to 10,000 men; chiefly, as we are 
told, men of peculiarly wicked and reckless cha- 
racter, since no pious Greek would enlist in such a 
service. With these he attacked the Lokrians, who 
were however now assisted by the Thebans from 
one side, and by the Thessalians with their circum- 
jacent allies from the other. Philomelus gained 
successive advantages against both of them, and 
conceived increased hopes from a reinforcement of 
1500 Achzeans who came to him from Peloponne- 
sus. The war assumed a peculiarly ferocious cha- 
racter; for the Thebans’, confident in their supe- 
rior force and chance of success, even though the 
Delphian treasure was employed against them, 
began by putting to death all their prisoners, as 
sacrilegious men standing condemned by the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. This so exasperated the troops 
of Philomelus, that they constrained him to retaliate 
upon the Beeotian prisoners. For some time such 


- rigorous inflictions were continued on both sides, 


until at length the Thebans felt compelled to desist, 
and Philomelus followed their example. The war 


1 Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philippum) s. 60. τελευτώντες δὲ πρὸς Φωκέας 
πόλεμον ἐξήνεγκαν (the Thebans), os τῶν re πόλεων ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ κρα- 
τήσοντες, τόν τε τόπον ἅπαντα τὸν περιέχοντα κατασχήσοντες, τῶν τε χρη- 
μάτων τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖς περιγενησόμενοι ταῖς ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων δαπάναις. 
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lasted awhile with indecisive result, the Thebans 
and their allies being greatly superior in number. 
But presently Philomelus incautiously exposed him- 
self to attack in an unfavourable position, near the 
town of Neon, amidst embarrassing woods and rocks. 
He was here defeated with severe loss, and his army 
dispersed ; himself receiving several wounds, and 
fighting with desperate bravery, until farther re- 
sistance became impossible. He then tried to 
escape, but found himself driven to the brink of a 
precipice, where he could only avoid the tortures 
of captivity by leaping down and perishing. The 
remnant of his vanquished army was rallied at some 
distance by Onomarchus’. 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing 
the important victory recently gained over Philo- 
melus, seem to have supposed that the Phokians 
would now disperse or submit of their own accord, 
and accordingly returned home. Their remissness 
gave time to Onomarchus to re-organize his dispi- 
rited countrymen. Convening at Delphi a general 
assembly of Phokians and allies, he strenuously 
exhorted them to persevere in the projects, and 
avenge the death, of their late general. He found 
however no inconsiderable amount of opposition ; 
for many of the Phokians—noway prepared for the 
struggle in which they now found themselves em- 
barked, and themselves ashamed of the spoliation 
of the temple—were anxious by some accommoda- 
tion to put themselves again within the pale of 


1 Diodor. xvi. 3]; Pausan.x.2, 1. The dates and duration of these 
events are only known to usin a loose and superficial manner from the 
narrative of Diodorus. 
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Hellenic religious sentiment. Onomarchus doubt- 
less replied, and with too good reason, that peace 
was unattainable upon any terms short of absolute 
ruin ; and that there was no course open except to 
maintain their ground as they stood, by renewed 
efforts of force. But even if the necessities of the 
case had been less imperative, he would have been 
able to overbear all opposition of his own country- 
men through the numerous mercenary strangers, 
now in Phokis and present at the assembly under 
the name of allies'. In fact, so irresistible was 
his ascendency by means of this large paid force 
under his command, that both Demosthenes and 
fEschines* denominate him (as well as his prede- 
cessor and his successor) not general, but despot, 
of the Phokians. The soldiers were not less anxious 
than Onomarchus to prosecute the war, and to 
employ the yet unexhausted wealth of the temple in 
every way conducive to ultimate success. In this 
sense the assembly decreed, naming Onomarchus 
general with full powers for carrying the decree 
into effect. 

His energetic measures presently retrieved the 
Phokian cause. Employing the temple funds still 
more profusely than Philomelus, he invited fresh 
soldiers from all quarters, and found himself after 
some time at the head of a larger army than before. 
The temple exhibited many donatives, not only of 


1 Diodor. xvi. 32. Οἱ δὲ Φωκεῖς---ἐπανῆλθον eis Δελφοὺς καὶ συνελ- 
θόντες μετὰ τῶν συμμάχων εἰς κοινὴν ἐκκλησίαν, ἐβουλεύοντο περὶ τοῦ 
πολέμου. 

2 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 286. ο. 1]. τῶν ἐν Φωκεῦσι τυράννων, &e. 
Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 66]. 5. 147. Φαύλλος ὁ Φωκεὺς ἢ τις 
ἄλλος δυναστὴς, &c.. 
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gold and silver, but also of brass and iron. While 
Onomarchus melted the precious metals and coined 
them into money, he at the same time turned the 
brass and iron into arms'; so that he was enabled 
to equip both his own soldiers disarmed in the recent 
defeat, and a class of volunteers poorer than the 
ordinary self-armed mercenaries. Besides paying 
soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes 
to gain influential partisans in the cities favourable 
to his cause ; probably Athens and Sparta first of 
all. We are told that the Spartan king Archida- 
mus, with his wife Deinicha, were among the reci- 
pients ; indeed the same corrupt participation was 
imputed, by the statement of the hostile-minded 
Messenians*, to the Spartan Ephors and Senate. 
Even among enemies, Onomarchus employed his 
gold with effect, contriving thus to gain or neu- 
tralise a portion of the Thessalians ; among them 
the powerful despots of Pherze, whom we afterwards 
find allied to him. Thus was the great Delphian 
treasure turned to account in every way: and the 
unscrupulous Phokian despot strengthened his 
hands yet farther, by seizing such of his fellow- 
countrymen as had been prominent in opposition 
to his views, putting them to death, and confiscating 
their property’. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 33. The numerous iron spits, dedicated by the cour- 
tezan Rhoddpis at Delphi, may probably have been applied to this 
military purpose. Herodotus (11. 135) saw them at Delphi; in the time 
of Plutarch, the guide of the temple only showed the place in which 
they had once stood (Plutarch, De Pythize Oraculis, p. 4100). 

2 Theopompus, Frag. 255, ed. Didot; Pausanias, iii. 10, 2; iv. 5, 1. 
As Archidamus is said to have furnished fifteen talents privately to 
Philomelus (Diodor. xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, have received now re- 


payment out of the temple property. 
3 Diodor. xvi. 33. 
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Through such combination of profuse allurement, 
corruption, and violence, the tide began to turn 
again in favour of the Phokians. Onomarchus 
found himself shortly at the head of a formidable 
army, with which he marched forth from Delphi, and 
subdued successively the Lokrians of Amphissa, 
the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and the neighbouring 
territory of Doris. He carried his conquests even 
as far as the vicinity of Thermopyle ; capturing 
Thronium, one of the towns which commanded 
that important pass, and reducing its inhabitants 
to slavery. It is probable that he also took Nikza 
and Alpénus—two other valuable positions near 
Thermopylz, which we know to have been in the 
power of the Phokians until the moment imme- 
diately preceding their ruin—since we find him 
henceforward master of Thermopyle, and speedily 
opening his communications with Thessaly'!. Be- 
sides this extension of dominion to the north and 
east of Phokis, Onomarchus also invaded Beeotia. 
The Thebans, now deprived of their northern allies, 


! Diodor. xvi. 33. His account of the operations of Onomarchus is, 
as usual, very meagre—eis δὲ τὴν πολεμίαν ἐμβαλὼν, Θρόνιον μὲν ἐκπο- 
λιορκήσας ἐξηνδραποδίσατο, ᾿Αμφισσεῖς δὲ καταπληξάμενος, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν 
Δωριεῦσι πόλεις πορθήσας, τὴν χώραν αὐτῶν ἐδήωσεν. 

That Thronium, with Alpdénus and Nikeea, were the three places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopyle—and that all the three were in 
possession of the Phokians immediately before they were conquered by 
Philip of Macedon in 346 B.c.—we know from Aischines, Fals. Leg. 
p. 286. ς. 41. 

weeues πρέσβεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς (the Athenians) ἦλθον ἐκ Φωκέων, βοηθεῖν 
αὐτοῖς κελεύοντες, καὶ ἐπαγγελλόμενοι παραδώσειν ᾿Αλπωνὸν καὶ Θρόνιον 
καὶ Νίκαιαν, τὰ τῶν παρόδων τῶν εἰς Πύλας χώρια κύρια. 

In order to conquer Thronium, Onomarchus must have marched 
through and mastered the Epiknemidian Loknans ; and thongh no place 
except Thronium is specified by Diodorus, it seems plain that Ono- 
marchus cannot have conquered Thrunium alone. 
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did not at first meet him in the field, so that he 
was enabled to capture Orchomenus. But when 
he proceeded to attack Cheroneia, they made an 
effective effort to relieve the place. They brought 
out their forces, and defeated him, in an action not 
very decisive, yet sufficient to constrain him to re- 
turn into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much 
pressed, and prevented from acting effectively 
against the Phokians, by want of money. We know 
at least, that in the midst of the Phokian war they 
hired out a force of 5000 hoplites commanded by 
Pammenes, to Artabazus the revolted Phrygian 
satrap. Here Pammenes with his soldiers acquired 
some renown, gaining two important victories over 
the Persians’. The Thebans, it would seem, having 
no fleet and no maritime dependencies, were less 
afraid of giving offence to the Great King than 
Athens had been, when she interdicted Chares from 
aiding Artabazus, and acquiesced in the unfavour- 
able pacification which terminated the Social War. 
How long Pammenes and the Thebans remained in 
Asia, we are not informed. But in spite of the vic- 
tories gained by them, Artabazus was not long able 
to maintain himself against the Persian arms. Three 
years afterwards, we hear of him and his brother- 
in-law Memnon as expelled from Asia, and as exiles 
residing with Philip of Macedon’. 

While Pammenes was serving under Artabazus, 
the Athenian general Chares recaptured Sestos in 
the Hellespont, which appears to have revolted 
from Athens during the Social War. He treated 

' Diodor. xvi. 34. > Diodor. xvi. 52. 
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the captive Sestians with rigour; putting to death 
the men of military age, and selling the remainder 
as slaves’. This was an important acquisition for 
Athens, as a condition of security in the Chersonese 
as well as of preponderance in the Hellespont. 
Alarmed at the successes of Chares in the Hel- 
lespont, the Thracian prince Kersobleptes now en- 
tered on an intrigue with Pammenes in Asia, and 
with Philip of Macedon (who was on the coast of 
Thrace, attacking Abdéra and Maroneia), for the 
purpose of checking the progress of the Athenian 
arms. Philip appears to have made a forward 
movement, and to have menaced the possessions of 
Athens in the Chersonese ; but his access thither 
was forbidden by Amadokus, another prince of 
Thrace, master of the intermediate territory, as well 
as by the presence of Chares with his fleet off the 
Thracian coast*. Apollonides of Kardia was the 
agent of Kersobleptes; who however finding his 
schemes abortive, and intimidated by the presence 
of Chares, came to terms with Athens, and surren- 
dered to her the portion of the Chersonese which 
still remained to him, with the exception of Kardia. 
The Athenians sent to the Chersonese a farther 
detachment of Kleruchs or out-settlers, for whom 
considerable room must have been made as well by 
the depopulation of Sestos, as by the recent cession 
from Kersobleptes’. It was in the ensuing year 


1 Diodor. xvi. 34. 

2 Polysenus, iv. 2, 22, seems to belong to this juncture. 

δ We derive what is here stated from the comparison of two passages, 
put together as well as the uncertainty of their tenor admits, Diodor. xvi. 
34, with Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 68]. s.219 (s. 183, in Weber’s 
edition, whose note ought to be consulted). Demosthenes says, Φιλίππου 
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(352 B.c.) that the Athenians also despatched a fresh 
batch of 2000 citizens as settlers to Samos, in addi- 
tion to those who had been sent thither thirteen 
years before’. 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia 
and menacing the Thrasian Chersonese, shows the 
indefatigable activity of that prince and the steady 
enlargement of his power. In 358 B.c., he had 
taken Amphipolis; before 355 B.c., he had cap- 


γὰρ eis Μαρώνειαν ἔλθόντος ἔπεμψε (Kersobleptes) πρὸς αὐτὸν ᾿Απολλω- 
νίδην, πίστεις δοὺς ἐκείνῳ καὶ Παμμένει" καὶ εἰ μὴ κρατῶν τῆς χώρας ᾿Αμά- 
δοκος ἀπεῖπε Φιλίππῳ μὴ ἐπιβαίνειν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν ἐν μέσῳ πολεμεῖν ἡμᾶς 
πρὸς Καρδιανοὺς ἤδη καὶ Κερσοβλέπτην. Καὶ ὅτι ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθῆ λέγω, λαβὲ 
τὴν Χάρητος ἐπιστολήν. ᾿ 

The mention of Pammenes, as being within reach of communication 
with Kersobleptes—the mention of Chares as being at the Chersonese, 
and sending home despatches—and the notice of Philip as being at 
Maroncia—all conspire toconnect this passage with the year 353-352 B.c., 
and with the facts referred to that year by Diodorus, xvi. 34. There is 
an interval of five years between the presence of Chares here alluded 
to, and the presence of Chares noticed before in the same oration, 
p. 678. 5. 206, immediately after the successful expedition to Eubcea 
in 358 s.c. During these five years, Kersobleptes had acted in a 
hostile manner towards Athens in the neighbourhood of the Cher- 
sonese (p. 680. s. 214), and also towards the two rival Thracian princes, 
friends of Athens. At the same time Sestos had again revolted; the 
forces of Athens being engaged in the Social War, from 358 to 355 B.c. 
In 353 B.c. Chares is at the Hellespont, recovers Sestos, and again 
defeats the intrigues of Kersubleptes, who makes cession to Athens 
of a portion of territory which he still held in the Chersonese. Diodorus 
ascribes this cession of Kersobleptes to the motive of aversion towards 
Philip and goodwill towards the Athenians. Possibly these may have 
been the motives pretended by Kersobleptes, to whom a certain party 
at Athens gave credit for more favourable dispositions than the De- 
mosthenic oration against Aristokrates recognises—as we may see from 
that oration itself. But I rather apprehend that Diodorus, in describing 
Kersobleptes as hostile to Philip, and friendly to Athens, has applied 
to the year 353 B.c. a state of relations which did not become true until 
a later date, nearer to the time when peace was made between Philip 
and the Athenians in 346 B.c. 

’ Dionysius, Hal. Judic. de Dinarcho, p. 664; Strabo, xiv. p. 638. 
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tured Pydna and Potidza, founded the new town 
of Philippi, and opened for himself the resource of 
the adjoining auriferous region ; he had established 
relations with Thessaly, assisting the great family 
of the Aleuadz at Larissa in their struggles against 
Lykophron and Peitholaus, the despots of Phere’: 
he had farther again chastised the interior tribes 
bordering on Macedonia, Thracians, Peonians, and 
[llyrians, who were never long at rest, and who had 
combined to regain their independence*. It ap- 
pears to have been in 354-353 s.c., that he at- 
tacked Methdéné, the last remaining possession of 
Athens on the Macedonian coast. Situated on the 
Thermaic Gulf, Methéné was doubtless a conve- 
nient station for Athenian privateers to intercept 
trading vessels, not merely to and from Macedonian 
ports, but also from Olynthus and Potidza ; so that 
the Olynthians, then in alliance with Philip against 
Athens, would be glad to see it pass into his power, 
and may perhaps have lent him their aid. He 
pressed the siege of the place with his usual vigour, 
employing all the engines and means of assault 
then known ; while the besieged on their side were 
not less resolute in the defence. They repelled his 
attacks for so long a time, that news of the danger 
of the place reached Athens, and ample time was 
afforded for sending relief, had the Athenians been 
ready and vigorous in their movement. But un- 

' Diodor. xvi. 14. This passage relates to the year 357-356 B.c., and 
possibly Philip may have begun to meddle in the Thessalian party-dis- 
putes, even as early as that year; but his effective interference comes 
two or three years later. Sec the general order of Philip’s aggressions 


indicated by Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 12. 5. 13. 
? Diodor. xvi. 22. 
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fortunately they had not even now learnt expe- 
rience from the loss of Pydna and Potidea. Either 
the Etesian winds usual in summer, or the storms 
of winter, both which circumstances were taken 
into account by Philip in adjusting the season of 
his enterprises'—or (which is more probable) the 
aversion of the Athenian respectable citizens to per- 
sonal service on ship-board, and their slackness 
even in pecuniary payment—caused so much delay 
in preparations, that the expedition sent out did 
not reach Methéné until too late*. The Metho- 
neans, having gallantly held out until all their 
means were exhausted, were at length compelled 
to surrender. Diodorus tells us that Philip granted 
terms so far lenient as to allow them to depart with 
the clothes on their backs*. But this can hardly 


1 See a striking passage in Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48. 5. 35. There 
was another place called Methoné—the Thracian Methdné—situated in 
the Chalkidic or Thracian peninsula, near Olynthus and Apollonia—of 
which we shall hear presently. 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 50. s.40; Olynth. i. p. 11. 5.9. 

3 Diodorus (xvi. 31-34) mentions the capture of Methéné by Philip 
twice, in two successive years; first, in 354-353 B.c.; again, more co- 
piously, in 353-352 B.c. In my judgement, the earlier of the two dates 
is the more probable. In 353-352 B.c., Philip carried on his war in 
marae’ near Abdera and Maroneia—and also his war against Ono- 
marchus in Thessaly; which transactions seem enough to fill up the 
time. From the language of Demosthenes (Olynth. 1. p. 12. 5. 13), we 
see that Philip did not attack Thessaly until after the capture of Me- 
théné. Diodorus as well as Strabo (vii. p. 330), and Justin (vii. 6) state 
that Philip was wounded and lost the sight of one eye in this siege. 
But this seems to have happened afterwards, near the Thracian Methéné. 

Compare Justin, vii. 6; Polysenus, iv. 2, 15. Under the year 354- 
353 B.c., Diodorus mentions not only the capture of Methdné by Philip, 
but also the capture of Page. Παγὰς δὲ χειρωσάμενος, ἠνάγκασεν ὑπο- 
raynvat. Page is unknown, anywhere near Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Wesseling and Mr. Clinton suppose Pagase in Thessaly to be meant. 
But it seems to me impossible that Philip, who had no considerable 
power at sea, can have taken Pagasie, before his wars in Thessaly, and 
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be accurate, since we know that there were Athe- 
nian citizens among them sold as slaves, some of 
whom were ransomed by Demosthenes with his own 
money'. 

Being now master of the last port possessed by 
Athens in the Thermaic Gulf—an acquisition of 
great importance, which had never before? belonged 
to the Macedonian kings—Philip was enabled to 
extend his military operations to the neighbour 
hood of the Thracian Chersonese on the one side, 
and to that of Thermopyle on the other. How he 
threatened the Chersonese, has been already related ; 
and his campaign in Thessaly was yet more im- 
portant. That country was, as usual, torn by in- 
testine disputes. Lykophron the despot of Phere 
possessed the greatest sway ; while the Aleuadz of 
Larissa, too weak to contend against him with their 
own forces, invited assistance from Philip; who 
entered Thessaly with a powerful army. Such a 
reinforcement so completely altered the balance of 
Thessalian power, that Lykophron in his turn was 
compelled to entreat aid from Onomarchus and the 
Phokians. 

So strong were the Phokians now, that they were 
more than a match for the Thebans with their other 
hostile neighbours, and had means to spare for com- 


before he had become master of Phere, which events did not occur 
until one year or two years afterwards. Pagase is the port of Phere, 
and Lykophron the despot of Phere was still powerful and unconquered. 
If, therefore, the word intended by Diodorus be Παγασὰς instead of 
Παγὰς, I think the matter of fact asserted cannot be correct. 

1 This fact is mentioned in the public vote of gratitude passed by the 
Athenian people to Demosthenes (Plutarch, Vite X. Orat. p. 851). 

3 Thucyd. vi. 7. Μεθώνην τὴν ὅμορον Μακεδονίᾳ, &c. 
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bating Philip in Thessaly. As their force consisted 
of a large body of mercenaries, whom they were 
constrained for security to retain in pay—to keep 
them employed beyond the border was a point not 
undesirable. Hence they readily entered upon 
the Thessalian campaign. At this moment they 
counted, in the comparative assessment of Hellenic 
forces, as an item of first-rate magnitude. They 
were hailed both by Athenians and Spartans as the 
natural enemy and counterpoise of Thebes, alike 
odious to both. While the Phokians maintained 
their actual power, Athens could manage her foreign 
policy abroad, and Sparta her designs in Pelo- 
ponnesus, with diminished apprehensions of being 
counterworked by Thebes. Both Athens and Sparta 
had at first supported the Phokians against unjust 
persecution by Thebes and abuse of Amphiktyonic 
jurisdiction, before the spoliation of the Delphian 
temple was consummated or even anticipated. And 
though, when that spoliation actually occurred, it 
was doubtless viewed with reprobation among Athe- 
nians, accustomed to unlimited freedom of public 
discussion—as well as at Sparta, in so far as it be- 
came known amidst the habitual secrecy of public 
affairs—nevertheless political interests so far pre- 
vailed, that the Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of 
bribery) were still countenanced, though not much 
assisted, as useful rivals to Thebes’. To restrain 


' Such is the description of Athenian feeling, as it then stood, given 
by Demosthenes twenty-four years afterwards in the Oration De Corona, 
p. 230. 5. 21. 

Τοῦ yap Φωκικοῦ συστάντος πολέμου, πρῶτον μὲν ὑμεῖς οὕτω διέκεισθε, 
ὥστε Φωκέας μὲν βούλεσθαι σωθῆναι, καίπερ οὐ δίκαια ποιοῦντας ὁρῶντες, 
Θηβαίοις δ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἂν ἐφησθῆναι παθοῦσιν, οὐκ ἀλόγως οὐδ᾽ ἀδίκως αὐτοῖς 
ὀργιζόμενοι, &e. 
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“the Leuktric insolence of the Thebans!,” and 
to see the Boeotian towns Orchomenus, Thespiz, 
Platza, restored to their pristine autonomy, was an 
object of paramount desire with each of the two 
ancient heads of Greece. So far both Athens and 
Sparta felt in unison. But Sparta cherished a 
farther hope—in which Athens by no means con- 
curred—to avail herself of the embarrassments of 
Thebes for the purpose of breaking up Megalopolis 
and Messéné, and recovering her former Peloponne- 
sian dominion. These two new Peloponnesian cities, 
erected by Epaminondas on the frontier of Laconia, 
had been hitherto upheld against Sparta by the cer- 
tainty of Theban interference if they were menaced. 
But so little -did Thebes seem in a condition to 
interfere, while Onomarchus and the Phokians were 
triumphant in 353-352 B.c., that the Megalopo- 
litans despatched envoys to Athens to entreat pro- 
tection and alliance, while the Spartans on their 
side sent to oppose the petition. 

It is on occasion of the political debates in Athens 
during the years 354 and 353 B.c., that we first 
have before us the Athenian Demosthenes, as adviser 
of his countrymen in the public assembly. His first 
discourse of public advice was delivered in 354— 
353 B.c., on an alarm of approaching war with 
Persia; his second, in 353-352 B.c., was intended 
to point out the policy proper for Athens in dealing 
with the Spartan and Megalopolitan envoys. 


' Diodor. xvi. 58. Βουλόμενος τὰ Λευκτρικὰ φρονήματα συστεῖλαι 
τῶν Βοιωτῶν, &c., an expression used in reference to Philip a few years 
afterwards, but more animated and emphatic than we usually find in 
Diodorus; who, perhaps, borrowed it from Theopompus. 
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A few words must here be said about this eminent 
man, who forms the principal ornament of the de- 
clining Hellenic world. He was above twenty-seven 
years old ; being born, according to what seems the 
most probable among contradictory accounts, in 
382-381 s.c.' His father, named also Demosthenes, 
was a citizen of considerable property, and of a 
character so unimpeachable that even Aéschines says 
nothing against him ; his mother Kleobulé was one 
of the two daughters and co-heiresses of a citizen 
named Gylon?, an Athenian exile, who, having be- 


’ The birth-year of Demosthenes is matter of notorious controversy. 
No one of the statements respecting it rests upon evidence thoroughly 
convincing. 

The question has been examined with much care and ability both by 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appen. xx.) and by Dr. Thirlwall (Histor. 
Gr. vol. v. Appen. i. p. 485 seq.); by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 1-94) 
more copiously than cautiously, but still with much instruction; also 
by K. F. Herrmann (De Anno Natali Demosthenis) and many other 
critics. 

In adopting the year Olymp. 99. 3 (the archonship of Evander, 
382-381 3.c.), I agree with the conclusion of Mr. Clinton and of 
K. F. Herrmann; differmg from Dr. Thirlwall, who prefers the pre- 
vious year (Olymp, 99. 2)—and from Béhnecke, who vindicates the 
year affirmed by Dionysius (Olymp. 99. 4). 

Mr. Clinton fixes the first month of Olymp. 99. 3, as the month in 
which Demosthenes was burn. This appears to me greater precision 
than the evidence warrants. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c.4; Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 78. c.57; De- 
mosth. cont. Aphob. B. p.835. According to Hschines, Gylon was put 
on his trial for having betrayed Nympheeum to the enemy, but not ap- 
pearing, was sentenced to death in his absence, and became an exile. He 
then went to Bosphorus (Pantikapreum), obtained the favour of the 
king (probably Satyrus—see Mr. Clinton’s Appendix on the kings of 
Bosphorus—Fasti Hellenic. Append. xiii. p. 282), together with the 
grant of a district called Kepi, and married the daughter of a rich man 
there; by whom he had two daughters. In after-days, he sent these 
two daughters to Athens, where one of them, Kleobulé, was married 
to the elder Demosthenes. Xschines has probably exaggerated the 
gravity of the sentence against Gylon, who seems only to have been 
fined. The guardians of Demosthenes assert no more than that Gylon 
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come rich as a proprietor of land and exporter of 
corn in Bosphorus, sent his two daughters to 
Athens ; where, possessing handsome dowries, they 
married two Athenian citizens—Demochares and 
the elder Demosthenes. The latter was a man of 
considerable wealth, and carried on two distinct 
manufactories ; one of swords or knives, employ- 
ing thirty-two slaves —the other, of couches or beds, 
employing twenty. In the newschedule of citizens 
and of taxable property, introduced in the archon- 
ship of Nausinikus (378 B.c.), the elder Demosthenes 


was fined, and died with the fine unpaid, while Demosthenes asserts that 
the fine was paid. 

Upon the facts here stated by Zschines, a few explanatory remarks 
will be useful. Demosthenes being born 382-381 B.c., this would 
probably throw the birth of his mother Kleobulé to some period near 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, 405-404 B.c. We see, therefore, 
that the establishment of Gylon in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and his 
nuptial connection there formed, must have taken place during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war ; between 412 B.c. (the year after 
the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse) and 405 B.c. 

These were years of great misfortune to Athens. After the disaster 
at Syracuse, she could no longer maintain ascendency over, or grant 
protection to, a distant tributary like Nymphzum in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. It was therefore natural that the Athenian citizens there settled, 
engaged probably in the export trade of corn to Athens, should seek 
security by making the best bargain they could with the neighbouring 
kings of Bosphorus. In this transaction Gylon seems to have stood 
conspicuously forward, gaining both favour and profit to himself. And 
when, after the close of the war, the corn trade again became compara- 
tively unimpeded, he was in a situation to carry it on upon a large and 
lucrative scale. Another example of Greeks who gained favour, held 
office, and made fortunes, nuder Satyrus in the Bosphorus, is given 
in the Oratio (xvii.) Trapezitica of Isokrates, s. 3, 14. Compare also 
the case of Mantitheus the Athenian (Lysias pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 4), 
who was sent by his father to reside with Satyrus for some time, before 
the close of the Peloponnesian war; which shows that Satyrus was at 
that time, when Nympheum was probably placed under his protection, 
in friendly relations with Athens. 

I may remark that the woman whom Gylon married, though Zschines 
calls her a Scythian woman, may be supposed more probably to have been 
the daughter of some Greek (not an Athenian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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was enrolled among the richest class, the leaders 
of Symmories. But he died about 375 B.c., leaving 
his son Demosthenes seven years old, with a younger 
daughter about five years of age. The boy and his 
large paternal property were confided to the care of 
three guardians named under his father’s will. 
These guardians—though the father, in hopes of en- 
suring their fidelity, had bequeathed to them con- 
siderable legacies, away from his own son, and 
though all of them were rich men as well as family 
connections and friends—administered the property 
with such negligence and dishonesty, that only a 
sum comparatively small was left, when they came 
to render account to their ward. At the age of 
sixteen years complete, Demosthenes attained bis 
civil majority, and became entitled by the Athenian 
law to the administration of his own property. 
During his minority, his guardians had continued 
to enrol him among the wealthiest class (as his father 
had ranked before), and to pay the increased rate 
of direct taxation chargeable upon that class; but 
the real sum handed over to him by his guardians 
was too small to justify such a position. Though 
his father had died worth fourteen talents,—which 
would be diminished by the sums bequeathed as 
legacies, but ought to have been increased in greater 
proportion by the interest on the property for the 
ten years of minority, had it been properly admi- 
nistered—the sum paid to young Demosthenes on 
his majority was less than two talents, while the 
guardians not only gave in dishonest accounts, but 
professed not to be able to produce the father’s will. 
After repeated complaints and remonstrances, he 
282 
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brought a judicial action against one of them— 
Aphobus, and obtained a verdict carrying damages 
to the amount of ten talents. Payment however 
was still evaded by the debtor. Five speeches remain 
delivered by Demosthenes, three against Aphobus, 
two against Onétor, brother-in-law of Aphobus. 
At the date of the latest oration, Demosthenes had 
still received nothing ; nor do we know how much 
he ultimately realised, though it would seem that 
the difficulties thrown in his way were such as to 
compel him to forego the greater part of the claim. 
Nor is it certain whetherhe ever brought the actions, 
of which he speaks as intended, against the other 
two guardians Demophon and Therippides'. 
Demosthenes received during his youth the or- 
dinary grammatical and rhetorical education of a 
wealthy Athenian. Even as a boy, he is said to 
have manifested extraordinary appetite and interest 
for rhetorical exercise. By earnest entreaty, he 
prevailed on his tutors to conduct him to hear 
Kallistratus, one of the ablest speakers in Athens, 
delivering an harangue in the Dikastery on the 
matter of Oropus’. This harangue, producing a 
profound impression upon Demosthenes, stimu- 


1 Demosth. cont. Onetor. ii. p. 880. κεκομισμένον μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν, καὶ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐθέλοντα ποιεῖν ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς, εἴτι τῶν δεόντων ἐβούλεσθε πράττειν. 
That he ultimately got much less than he was entitled to, appears 
from his own statement in the oration against Meidias, p. 5-40. 
See Westermann, De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, cap. i. 
. 15, 16. 
P Plutarch (Vit. X Oratt. p. 844) says that he voluntarily refrained from 
enforcing the judgement obtained. I do not clearly understand what is 
meant by Aschines (cont. Ktesiph. p. 78), when he designates Demo- 
sthenes as τὰ πατρῷα καταγελάστως προέμενος. 
2 Plutarch, Demosth.c.5; Vit. X Orator. p. 844; Hermippus ap. Aul. 
Gell. iii. 13. Nothing positive can be made out respecting this famous 
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lated his fondness for rhetorical studies. Still 
‘more was the passion excited, when on attaining 
his majority, he found himself cheated of most 
of his paternal property, and constrained to claim 
his rights by a suit at law against his guardians. 
Being obliged, according to Athenian practice, to 
plead his own cause personally, he was made to 
feel keenly the helpless condition of an incompetent 
speaker, and the necessity of acquiring oratorical 
power, not simply as an instrument of ambition, 
but even as a means of individual defence and 
safety’. It appears also that he was, from child- 
hood, of sickly constitution and feeble muscular 
frame ; so that partly from his own disinclination, 
partly from the solicitude of his mother, he took 
little part either as boy or youth in the exercises 
of the palestra. His delicate clothing, and some- 


trial; neither the date, nor the exact point in question, nor the manner 
in which Kallistratus was concerned in it—nor who were his opponents. 
Many conjectures have been proposed, differing materially one from the 
other, and all uncertain. 

These conjectures are brought together and examined in Rehdantz, 
Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, p. 111-114. 

In the month of November, 361 sB.c., Kallistratus was in exile at 
Methéné in the Thermaic Gulf. He had been twice condemned to death 
by the Athenians (Demosth. cont. Polykl. p. 1221). But when these 
condemnations took place, we do not know. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4. Such a view of the necessity of a power of 
public speaking is put forward by Kallikles in the Gorgias of Plato, 
p. 486, 511. ς. 90, 142. τὴν ῥητορικὴν τὴν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις διασώ- 
ζουσαν, &c. Compare Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 1, 3. ΓἌτοπον, εἰ τῷ σώματι 
μὲν αἰσχρὸν μὴ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ, λόγῳ δὲ, οὐκ αἰσχρόν ὃ μᾶλλον 
ἴδιόν ἐστιν ἀνθρώπου τῆς τοῦ σώματος χρείας. 

The comparison of Aristotle is instructive as to the point of view of 
a free Greek. “If it be disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself 
by your bodily force, it is equally so not to be able to protect yourself 
by your powers of speaking; which is in a more peculiar manner the 
privilege of man.” See also Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 5. 
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what effeminate habits, procured for him as a boy 
the nickname of Batalus, which remained attached 
to him most part of his life, and which his enemies 
tried to connect with degrading imputations'. Such 
comparative bodily disability probably contributed 
to incite his thirst for mental and rhetorical acqui- 
sitions, as the only road to celebrity open. But it 
at the same time disqualified him from appropriating 
to himself the full range of a comprehensive Grecian 
education, as conceived by Plato, Isokrates, and 
Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, 
word, and action—combining bodily strength, en- 
durance, and fearlessness, with an enlarged mental 
capacity and a power of making it felt by speech. 
The disproportion between the physical energy, and 
the mental force, of Demosthenes, beginning in 
childhood, is recorded and lamented in the inscrip- 
tion placed on his statue after his death®. 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Deinosthenes 
found himself with a known and good family posi- 
tion at Athens, being ranked in the class of richest 
citizens and liable to the performance of liturgies 


! Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4; Hschines cont. Timarch. p. 17, 18. c. 27, 
with Schdlia, De Fal. Leg. p.41.¢.31. εἰ yap τις σοῦ τὰ κομψὰ ταῦτα 
χλανίσκια περικλώμενος καὶ rods μαλακοὺς χιτωνίσκους, ἐν ols τοὺς κατὰ 
τῶν φίλων λόγους γράφεις, περιενέγκας, δοίη εἰς τὰς χεῖρας τῶν δικαστῶν, 
οἶμαι ἂν αὐτοὺς, εἴτις μὴ προειπὼν ταῦτα ποιήσειεν, ἀπορήσειν εἴτε γυναικὸς 
εἴτε ἀνδρὸς εἰληφασιν ἐσθῆτα. Compare sch. Fal. Leg. p. 45. 

The foundation of the nickname Batalus is not clear, and was differ- 
ently understood by different persons; compare also Libanius, Vita 
Demosth. p. 294, ap. Westermann, Scriptores Biographici. But it can 
hardly have been a very discreditable foundation, since Demosthenes 
takes the name to himself, De Corona, p. 289. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 30. 

Εἴπερ ἴσην ῥώμην γνώμῃ, Δημόσθενες, εἶχες, 
Οὔποτ᾽ ἂν Ἑλλήνων ἦρξεν “Apns Μακεδών. 
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and trierarchy as his father had been before him' ; 
yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the out- 
lay expected from him—embarrassed by a legal 
proceeding against guardians wealthy as well as 


unscrupulous—and an object of dislike and annoy- F 


ance from other wealthy men, such as Meidias and 
his brother Thrasylochus?, friends of those guar- 
dians. His family position gave him a good in- 
troduction to public affairs, for which he proceeded 
to train himself carefully; first as a writer of 
speeches for others, next as a speaker in his own 
person. Plato and Isokrates were both at this mo- 
ment in full celebrity, visited at Athens by pupils 
from every part of Greece; Iszus also, who had 
studied under Isokrates, was in great reputation as 
a composer of judicial harangues for plaintiffs or de- 
fendants in civil causes. Demosthenes put himself 
under the teaching of Iszus (who is said to have 
assisted him in composing the speeches against his 
guardians), and also profited largely by the discourse 
of Plato, of Isokrates, and others. As an ardent 
aspirant he would seek instruction from most of the 
best sources, theoretical as well as practical —writers 
as well as lecturers*. But besides living teachers, 

1 Position of Demosthenes, πατὴρ τριηραρχικὸς---χρυσέα κρηπὶς, κατὰ 
Πίνδαρον, &c. (Lucian, Encomium Demosth. vol. ui. p. 499, ed. Reitz.) 

2 See the account given by Demosthenes (cont. Meidiam, p. 539, 540) 
of the manner in which Meidias and Thrasylochus first began their per- 
secution of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. 
These guardians attempted to get md of the suit by inducing Thrasy- 
lochus to force upon him an exchange of properties (Antidosis), tendered 
by Thrasylochus, who had just been put down for a trierarchy. If the 
exchange had been effected, Thrasylochus would have given the guar- 
dians a release. Demosthenes could only avoid it by consenting to 


incur the cost of the trierarchy—20 mine. 
3 Demosthenes both studied attentively the dialogues, and heard the 
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there was one of the past generation who contri- 
buted largely to his improvement. He studied 
Thucydides with indefatigable labour and attention ; 
according to one account, he copied the whole 
history eight times over with his own hand ; ac- 
cording to another, he learnt it all by heart, so as 
to be able to rewrite it from memory when the 
manuscript was accidentally destroyed. Without 
minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at 
least that Thucydides was the object of his peculiar 
study and imitation. How much the composition 
of Demosthenes was fashioned by the reading of Thu- 
cydides—reproducing the daring, majestic and im- 
pressive phraseology, yet without. the overstrained 
brevity and involutions of that great historian—and 
contriving to blend with it a perspicuity and grace 
not inferior to Lysias—may be seen illustrated in 
the elaborate criticism of the rhetor Dionysius’. 
While thus striking out for himself a bold and 
original style, Demosthenes had still greater diff- 
culties to overcome in regard to the external re- 
quisites of an orator. He was not endowed by 
nature, like ASschines, with a magnificent voice ; 
nor, like Demades, with a ready flow of vehement 
improvisation. His thoughts required to be put 
together by careful preparation ; his voice was bad 
and even lisping—his breath short—his gesticula- 
tion ungraceful; moreover he was overawed and 
embarrassed by the manifestations of the multitude. 
Such an accumulation of natural impediments were 


discourse, of Plato (Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121; Orator, 4, 15; Plutarch, 
Vit. X Orator. p. 844). Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 32. 


* Dionys. Hal. De Thucydide Judicium, p. 944; De Admirab. Vi 
Dicend. Demosthen. p. 982, 983. 
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at least equal to those of which Isokrates complains, 
as having debarred him all his life from addressing 
the public assembly, and restrained him to a select 
audience of friends or pupils. The energy and suc- 
cess with which Demosthenes overcame his defects, 
insuch manner as to satisfy a critical assembly like 
the Athenian, is one of the most memorable cir- 
cumstances in the general history of self-education. 
Repeated humiliation and repulse only spurred him 
on to fresh solitary efforts for improvement. He 
corrected his defective elocution by speaking with 
pebbles in his mouth ; he prepared himself to over- 
come the noise of the assembly by declaiming in 
stormy weather on the sea-shore of Phalerum; he 
opened his lungs by running, and extended his 
powers of holding breath by pronouncing sentences 
in marching up-hill; he sometimes passed two or 
three months without interruption in a subterranean 
chamber, practising night and day either in com- 
position or declamation, and shaving one half of his 
head in order to disqualify himself from going 
abroad. After several trials without success before 
the assembly, his courage was on the point of giving 
way, when Eunomus and other old citizens re- 
assured him by comparing the matter of his speeches 
to those of Perikles, and exhorting him to persevere 
a little longer in the correction of his external de- 
‘fects. On another occasion, he was pouring forth 
his disappointment to Satyrus the actor, who under- 
took to explain to him the cause, desiring him to 
repeat in his own way a speech out of Sophokles, 
which he (Satyrus) proceeded to repeat after him, 
with suitable accent and delivery. Demosthenes, 
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profoundly struck with the difference, began anew 
the task of self-improvement ; probably taking con- 
stant lessons from good models. In his unremitting 
private practice, he devoted himself especially to ac- 
quiring a graceful action, keeping watch on all his 
movements while declaiming before a tall looking- 
glass'. After pertinacious efforts for several years, 
he was rewarded at length with complete success. 
His delivery became full of decision and vehemence, 
highly popular with the general body of the assem- 
bly ; though some critics censured his modulation 
as artificial and out of nature, and savouring of low 
stage-effect ; while others, in the same spirit, con- 
demned his speeches as over-laboured and smelling 
of the lamp*. 


1 These and other details are given in Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes, 
c.4,9. They depend upon good evidence ; for he cites Demetrius the 
Phalerean, who heard them himself from Demosthenes in the latter 
years of his life. The subterranean chamber where Demosthenes prac- 
tised was shown at Athens even in the time of Plutarch. 

Cicero (who also refers to Demetrius Phalereus), De Divinat. ii. 46, 96. 
Libanius, Zosimus, and Photius, give generally the same statements, 
with some variations. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 9. ᾿Επεὶ τόλμαν ye καὶ θάρσος of λεχθέντες ὑπ’ 
αὐτοῦ λόγοι τῶν γραφέντων μᾶλλον εἴχον᾽ εἴ τι δεῖ πιστεύειν ᾿Ερατοσθένει 
καὶ Δημητρίῳ τῷ Φαληρεῖ καὶ τοῖς κωμικοῖς. ὯΩν ᾿Ερατοσθένης μέν φησιν 
αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις πολλαχοῦ γεγονέναι παράβακχον, ὁ δὲ Φαληρεὺς 
τὸν ἔμμετρον ἐκεῖνον ὅρκον ὀμόσαι ποτε πρὸς τὸν δῆμον ὥσπερ ἐνθουσι- 
ὥντα. Again, c. 1]. Τοῖς μὲν οὖν πολλοῖς ὑποκρινόμενος ἤρεσκε θαυμασ- 
τῶς, οἱ δὲ χαριέντες ταπεινὸν ἡγοῦντο καὶ ἀγεννὲς αὐτοῦ τὸ πλάσμα 
καὶ μαλακὸν, ὧν καὶ Δημήτριος ὁ Φαληρεύς ἐστιν. 

This sentence is illustrated by a passage in Quintilian, i. 8, 2. “ Sit 
autem in primis lectio virilis, et cum suavitate qnadam gravis: et non 
quidem prosse similis—quia carmen est, et se poets canere testantur— 
non tamen in canticum dissoluta, nec plasmate (ut nunc a plerisque 
fit) effeminata.” 

The meaning of plasma, in the technical language of rhetoricians con- _ 
temporary with Quintilian, seems different from that which it bears in 
Dionysius, p. 1060-1061. But whether Plutarch has exactly rendered 
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So great was the importance assigned by Demo- 
sthenes himself to these external means of effect, 


that he is said to have pronounced ‘“‘ Action ”’ to be ; 


the first, second, and third requisite for an orator. 
If we grant this estimate to be correct, with re- 


h 
ference to actual hearers—we must recollect that 


his speeches are (not less truly than the history 
of Thucydides) ‘‘ an everlasting possession rather 
than a display for momentary effect.” Even among 
his contemporaries, the effect of the speeches, when 
read apart from the speaker, was very powerful. 
There were some who thought that their full ex- 
cellence could only be thus appreciated’; while 
to the after-world, who know them only by reading, 
they have been and still are the objects of an admi- 
ration reaching its highest pitch in the enthusiastic 
sentiment of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius*. The 
action of Demosthenes—consummate as it doubt- 
less was, and highly as he may himself have prized 
an accomplishment so laboriously earned—produced 
its effect only in conjunction with the matter of 
Demosthenes ; his thoughts, sentiments, words, and 


to us what Demetrius Phalereus said of Demosthenes— whether Deme- 
trius spoke of the modulation of Demosthenes as being low and vulgar 
—I cannot but doubt. Aschines urges very different reproaches against 
him—overmuch labour and affectation, but combined with bitterness 
and malignity (adv. Ktesiph. p. 77-86). He denounces the character 
of Demosthenes as low and vulgar—but not his oratorical delivery. 
The expression ὥσπερ ἐνθουσιῶν, winch Plutarch cites from Demetrius 
Phalereus, hardly suits well with ταπεινὸν καὶ ἀγεννές. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 1]. Αἰσίωνα δέ φησιν Ἕρμιππος, ἐρωτηθέντα 
περὶ τῶν πάλαι ῥητόρων καὶ τῶν καθ᾽ αὐτὸν, εἰπεῖν, ὡς ἀκούων μὲν av τις 
ἐθαύμασεν ἐκείνους εὐκόσμως καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς τῷ δήμῳ διαλεγομένους, 
ἀναγινωσκόμενοι δὲ οἱ Δημοσθένους λόγοι πολὺ τῇ κατασκευῇ κι καὶ 
δυνάμει διαφέρουσιν. 

3 Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1022, a very re- 
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above all, his sagacity in appreciating and advising 
on the actual situation. His political wisdom, and 
his lofty patriotic :déal, are in truth quite as re- 
markable as bis oratory. By what training he at- 
tained either the one or the other of these qualities, 
we are unfortunately not permitted to know. Our 
informants have little interest in him except asa 
speaker ; they tell us neither what he learnt, nor 
from whom, nor by what companions, or party-as- 
sociates, his political point of view was formed. 
But we shall hardly err in supposing that his atten- 
tive meditation of Thucydides supplied him, not 
merely with force and majesty of expression, but 
also with that conception of Athens in her foretime 
which he is perpetually impressing on his country- 
men—Athens at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in days of exuberant energy, and 
under the advice of her noblest statesman. 

In other respects, we are left in ignorance as to 
the mental history of Demosthenes. Before he 
acquired reputation as a public adviser, he was 
already known as a logographer, or composer of 
discourses to be delivered either by speakers in the 
public assembly or by litigants in the Dikastery ; 
for which compositions he was paid, according to 
usual practice at Athens. He had also pleaded in 
person before the Dikastery; in support of an 
accusation preferred by others against a law, pro- 
posed by Leptines, for abrogating votes of immu- 
nity passed by the city in favour of individuals, 
and restraining such grants in future. Nothing 
can be more remarkable, in this speech against 
Leptines, than the intensity with which the young 
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speaker enforces the necessity of strict and faithful 
adherence to engagements on the part of the people, 
in spite of great occasional inconvenience in so 
doing. It would appear that he was in habitual as- 
sociation with some wealthy youths—among others, 
with Apollodorus son of the wealthy banker Pasion 
—whom he undertook to instruct in the art of 
speaking. This we learn from the denunciations 
of his rival A¢schines'; who accuses him of having 
thus made his way into various wealthy families 
—especially where there was an orphan youth and 
a widowed mother—using unworthy artifices to 
defraud and ruin them. How much truth there 
may be in such imputations, we cannot tell. But 
A®schines was not unwarranted in applying to his 
rival the. obnoxious appellations of logographer and 
sophist ; appellations all the more disparaging, be- 
cause Demosthenes belonged to a trierarchic family, 
of the highest class in point of wealth’. 

Tt will be proper here to notice another contem- 
porary adviser, who stands in marked antithesis 
and rivalry to Demosthenes. Phokion was acitizen 
of small means, son of a pestle-maker. Born about 
the year 402 8.c., he was about twenty years older 


than Demosthenes. At what precise time his poli- | 


tical importance commenced, we do not know ; but 


1 AEschines cont. Timarch. p. 16, 24. 

3 Hschines cont. Timarchum, p. 13, 17, 25, cont. Ktesiphont. p. 78. 
Περὶ δὲ τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν δίαιταν ris ἐστιν ; "Ex τριηράρχου λογόγραφος 
ἀνεφάνη, τὰ πατρῷα καταγελάστως προέμενος, δια. 

See also Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat. p. 417-420. 

Compare the shame of the rich youth Hippokrates, in the Platonic 
dialogue called Protagoras, when the idea is broached that he is about 
to visit Protagoras for the purpose of becoming himself a sophist (Plato, 
Protagor. p. 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8-19). 


& 
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he lived to the great age of 84, and was a conspi- 
cuous man throughout the last half-century of his 
life. He becomes known first as a military officer, 
having served in subordinate command under Cha- 


. brias, to whom he was greatly attached, at the 
. battle of Naxos in 376 3B.c. He was a man of 


thorough personal bravery, and considerable talents 
for command ; of hardy and enduring temperament, 
insensible to cold or fatigue; strictly simple in his 
habits, and above all, superior to every kind of 
personal corruption. His abstinence from plunder 
and peculation, when on naval expeditions, formed 
an honourable contrast with other Athenian ad- 
mirals, and procured for him much esteem on the 
part of the maritime allies. Hence probably his 
surname of Phokion the Good’. 

I have already remarked how deep and strong 
was the hold acquired on the Athenian people, by 
any public man who once established for himself a 
character above suspicion on the score of personal 
corruption. Among Athenian politicians, but too 
many were not innocent on this point; moreover, 
even when a man was really innocent, there were 
often circumstances in his life which rendered more 
or less of doubt admissible against him; thus De- 
mosthenes—being known not only as a person of 
somewhat costly habits, but also as frequenting 
wealthy houses, and receiving money for speeches 
composed or rhetoric communicated—was sure to 
be accused, justly or unjustly, by his enemies, of 
having cheated rich clients, and would never obtain 


1 #lian, V. H. iii. 47; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 10; Cornelius Nepos, 
Phokion, c. 1. 
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unquestioned credit for a high pecuniary independ- 
ence, even in regard to the public affairs ; although 
he certainly was not corrupt, nor generally believed 
to be corrupt—at least during the period which this 
volume embraces, down to the death of Philip'. But 
Phokion would receive neither money nor gifts fror 

any one—was notoriously and obviously poor—wer. 

barefoot and without an upper garment even in very 
cold weather—had only one female slave to attend 
on his wife; while he had enjoyed commands suf- 
ficient to enrich him if he had chosen. His per- 
sonal incorruptibility thus stood forth prominently 
to the public eye; and combined as it was with 
bravery and fair generalship, procured for him 
testimonies of confidence greater than those ac- 
corded even to Perikles. He was elected no less 
than forty-five times to the annual office of Stratégus 
or General of the city—that is, one of the Board of 
Ten so denominated, the greatest executive func- 
tion at Athens—and elected too, without having 
ever on any occasion solicited the office, or even 
been present at the choice*. In all Athenian history, 


1 1 introduce here this reservation as to time, not as meaning to affirm 
the contrary with regard to the period after Philip’s death, but as wishing 
to postpone for the present the consideration of the later charges against 
Demosthenes—the receipt of money from Persia, and the abstraction 
from the treasures of Harpalus. I shall examine these points at the 
proper time. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c.8. ‘Opodoyeiras γὰρ, ὅτι πέντε καὶ τεσσαρά- 
κοντα στρατηγίας ἔλαβεν οὐδ᾽ ἅπαξ ἀρχαιρεσίοις παρατυχὼν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπόντα 
μεταπεμπομένων αὐτὸν ἀεὶ καὶ χειροτονούντων, ὥστε θαυμάζειν τοὺς οὐκ εὖ 
φρονοῦντας τὸν δῆμον, ὅτι πλεῖστα τοῦ Φωκίωνος ἀντικρούοντος αὐτῷ καὶ 
μηδὲν εἰπόντος πώποτε μηδὲ πράξαντος πρὸς χάριν, ὥσπερ ἀξιοῦσι τοὺς 
βασιλεῖς τοῖς κόλαξι χρῆσθαι μετὰ τὸ κατὰ χειρὸς ὕδωρ, ἔχρητο οὗτος 
τοῖς μὲν κομψοτέροις καὶ ἱλαροῖς ἐν παιδιᾶς μέρει δημαγωγοῖς, ἐπὶ δὲ 
τὰς ἀρχὰς ἀεὶ νήφων καὶ σπουδάζων τὸν αὐστηρότατον καὶ φρονιμώτατον 
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we read of no similar multiplication of distinct ap-- 
pointments and honours to the same individual. 
According to the picture of Athens and her de- 
hmocracy, as usuallypresented by historians, we are 
_ [taught to believe that the only road open to honours 
_ ba? political influence, was, by a seductive address, 
thhd by courting the people with fine speeches, un- 
pworthy flattery, or unmeasured promises. Those 
who take this view of the Athenian character, will 
find it difficult to explain the career of Phokion. 
He was no orator—from disdain rather than incom- 
petence’. Besides receiving a good education, he 
had profited by the conversation of Plato as well as 
of Xenokrates, in the Academy®; and we are not 
surprised that in their school he contracted a con- 
tempt for popular oratory, as well as a love for 
brief, concentrated, pungent reply. Once when 
about to speak in public, he was observed to be 
particularly absorbed in thought. ‘‘ You seem 
meditative, Phokion,” said a friend. ‘‘ Ay, by 
Zeus,”” was the reply—‘‘ I am meditating whether 
I cannot in some way abridge the speech which I am 
just about to address to the Athenians.” He knew 
so well, however, on what points to strike, that his 
telling brevity, strengthened by the weight of cha- 
racter and position, cut through the fine oratory of 
Demosthenes more effectively than any counter- 
oratory from men like Aéschines. Demosthenes 
himself greatly feared Phokion as an opponent, and 


ἐκάλει τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ μόνον ἢ μᾶλλον ταῖς βουλήσεσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ ὁρμαῖς 
ἀντιτασσόμενον. 

1 Tacit. Dialog. de Clar, Orator. c.2. ‘“ Aper, communi eruditione 
imbutus, contemnebat potius literas quam nesciebat.”’ 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 14. 
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was heard to observe, on seeing him rise to speak, 
‘* Here comes the cleaver of my harangues'.”” Po- 
lyeuktus—himself an orator and a friend of Demo- 
sthenes—drew a distinction highly complimentary 
to Phokion, by saying—‘‘ That Demosthenes was 
the finest orator, but Phokion the most formidable 
in speech*.’’ In public policy, in means of political 
effect, and in personal character—Phokion was the 
direct antithesis of Demosthenes; whose warlike 
eloquence, unwarlike disposition, paid speech- 
writing, and delicate habits of life—-he doubtless 
alike despised. 

As Phokion had in his nature little of the pro- 
fessed orator, so he had still less of the flatterer. 
He affected and sustained the character of a blunt 
soldier, who speaks out his full mind without sup- 
pression or ornament, careless whether it be accept- 
able to hearers or ποῖ ὃ. His estimate of his country- 
men was thoroughly and undisguisedly contemp- 
tuous. This is manifest in his whole proceedings ; 
and appears especially in the memorable remark 
ascribed to him, on an occasion when something 
that he had said in the public assembly met with 
peculiar applause. Turning round to a friend, he 
asked—‘‘ Have I not unconsciously said something 
bad?” His manners, moreover, were surly and 
repulsive, though his disposition is said to have been 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c.5. ἡ τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων κοπὶς πάρεστιν. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. δ. εἰπεῖν---ὅτι ῥήτωρ μὲν ἄριστος εἴη Δημο- 
σθένης, εἰπεῖν δὲ δεινότατος ὁ Φωκίων. 

> So Tacitus, after reporting the exact reply of the tnbune Subrius 
Flavius, when examined as an accomplice in the conspiracy. against 
Nero—“ Ipsa retuli verba: quia non, ut Senece, vulgata erant; nec 
minus nosci decebat sensus militaris viri incomptos sed validos.” 


VOL. XI. 2c 
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kind. He had learnt in the Academy a sort of 
Spartan self-suppression and rigour of life'. No 
one ever saw him either laughing, or weeping, or 
bathing in the public baths. 

If then Phokion attained the unparalleled honour 
of being chosen forty-five times general, we may be 
sure that there were other means of reaching it 
besides the arts of oratory and demagogy. We may 
indeed ask with surprise, how it was possible for 
him to attain it, in the face of so many repulsive 
circumstances, by the mere force of bravery and 
honesty ; especially as he never performed any 
supereminent service*, though on various occasions 
he conducted himself with credit and ability. The 
answer to this question may be found in the fact, 
that Phokion, though not a flatterer of the people, 
went decidedly along with the capital weakness of 
the people. While despising their judgement, he 
manifested no greater foresight, as to the public 
interests and security of Athens, than they did. 
The Athenian people had doubtless many infirmities 
and committed many errors ; but the worst error of 
all, during the interval between 360—336 B.c., was 
their unconquerable repugnance to the efforts, per- 
sonal and pecuniary, required for prosecuting a 
hearty war against Philip. Of this aversion to a 
strenuous foreign policy, Phokion made himself the 
champion®; addressing, in his own vein, sarcastic 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, δ. 

? Cornelius Nepos (Phocion, c. 1) found in his authors no account 
of the military exploits uf Phokion, but much about his personal 
integrity. 

8 Plutarch, Phokion, c.8. Οὕτω δὲ συντάξας ἑαυτὸν ἐπολιτεύετο μεν 
ἀεὶ πρὸς εἰρήνην καὶ ἡσυχίαν, ὅζο. 
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taunts against those who called for action against 
Philip, as if they were mere brawlers and cowards, 
watching for opportunities to enrich themselves at 
the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among 
the leading statesmen who formed what may be 
called the peace-party at Athens, and who con- 
tinually resisted or discouraged energetic warlike 
efforts, striving to keep out of sight the idea of 
Philip as a dangerousenemy. Of this peace-party, 
there were doubtless some who acted corruptly, in 
the direct pay of Philip. But many others of them, 
without any taint of personal corruption, espoused 
the same policy merely because they found it easier 
for the time to administer the city under peace 
than under war—because war was burdensome and 
disagreeable, to themselves as well as to their fel- 
low-citizens—and because they either did not, or 
would not, look forward to the consequences of 
inaction. Now it was a great advantage to this 
peace-party, who wanted a military leader as part- 
ner to their civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen 
themselves by a colleague ke Phokion; a man 
not only of unsuspected probity, but peculiarly 
disinterested in advising peace, since his import- 
ance would have been exalted by war'. Moreover 
most of the eminent military leaders had now 
come to love only the license of war, and to disdain 
the details of the war-office at home; while Pho- 
kion”, and he almost alone among them, was con- 
tent to stay at Athens, and keep up that combination 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. See the first repartee there ascribed to 
Phokion. 
3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. 
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and sanctioned the most dangerous infirmity of the 

Athenian mind. His biographers mislead our judge- 
ment by pointing our attention chiefly to the last 
twenty years of his long life, after the battle of 
Cheroneia. At that time, when the victorious 
military force of Macedonia had been fully organized 
and that of Greece comparatively prostrated, it 
might be argued plausibly (I do not say decisively, 
even then) that submission to Macedonia had be- 
come a fatal necessity ; and that attempts to resist 
could only end by converting bad into worse. But 
the peace-policy of Phokion—which might be called 
prudence, after the accession of Alexander—was 
ruinously imprudent as well as dishonourable during 
the reign of Philip. The odds were all against 
Philip in his early years ; they shifted and became 
more and more in his favour, only because his game 
was played well, and that of his opponents badly. 
The superiority of force was at first so much on the 
side of Athens, that if she had been willing to em- 
ploy it, she might have made sure of keeping Philip 
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at least within the limits of Macedonia. All de- 
pended upon her will; upon the question, whether 
her citizens were prepared in their own minds to 
incur the expense and fatigue of a vigorous foreign 
policy—whether they would handle their pikes, 
open their purses, and forego the comforts of home, 
for the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian li- 
berty against a growing, but not as yet irresistible, 
destroyer. To such a sacrifice the Athenians could 
not bring themselves to submit ; and in conse- 
quence of that reluctance, they were driven in the 
end to a much graver and more irreparable sacri- 
fice—the loss of liberty, dignity, and security. 
Now it was precisely at such a moment, and when 
such a question was pending, that the influence of 
the peace-loving Phokion was most ruinous. His 
anxiety that the citizens should be buried at home 
in their own sepulchres—his despair, mingled with 
contempt, of his countrymen and their refined 
habits—his hatred of the orators who might profit 
by an increased war-expenditure'—all contributed 
to make him discourage public effort, and await 
passively the preponderance of the Macedonian 
arms; thus playing the game of Philip, and siding, 
though himself incorruptible, with the orators in 
Philip’s pay. : 
The love of peace, either in a community, or in 
an individual, usually commands sympathy with- 
out farther inquiry, though there are times of grow- 
ing danger from without, in which the adviser of 
peace is the worst guide that can be followed. Since 
the Peloponnesian war, a revolution had been silently 
1 See the replies of Phokion in Plutarch, Phokion, c. 23. 
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going on in Greece, whereby the duties of soldier- 
ship had passed toa great degree from citizen militia 
into the hands of paid mercenaries. The resident 
citizens generally had become averse to the burthen 
of military service; while on the other hand the 
miscellaneous aggregate of Greeks willing to carry 
arms anywhere and looking merely for pay, had 
greatly augmented. Very differently had the case 
ence stood. The Athenian citizen of 432 s.c.—by 
concurrent testimony of the eulogist Perikles and 
of the unfriendly Corinthians—was ever ready to 
brave the danger, fatigue, and privation, of foreign 
expeditions, for the glory of Athens. ‘‘ He ac- 
counted it holidaywork to do duty in her service 
(it is an enemy who speaks’); he wasted his body 
for ber as though it had been the body of another.”’ 


1 I have more than once referred to the memorable picture of the 
Athenian character, in contrast with the Spartan, drawn by the Co- 
rinthian envoy at Sparta in 432 B.c. (Thucyd. i. 70,71). Among the 
many attributes, indicative of exuberant energy and activity, I select 
those which were most required, and most found wanting, as the means 
of keeping back Philip. 

1. Παρὰ δύναμιν τολμηταὶ, καὶ παρὰ γνώμην κινδυνευταὶ, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς 
δεινοῖς εὐέλπιδες. 

2. “Aoxvot πρὸς ὑμᾶς μελλητὰς, καὶ ἀποδημηταὶ πρὸς ἐνδημοτάτους 
(in opposition to you, Spartans). 

3. Τοῖς μὲν σώμασιν ἀλλοτριωτάτοις ὑπὲρτῆς πόλεως χρῶνται, 
τῇ γνώμῃ δὲ οἰκειοτάτῃ ἐς τὸ πράσσειν τι ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς, &c. 

4. Καὶ ταῦτα μετὰ πόνων πάντα καὶ κινδύνων δι’ ὅλον τοῦ 
αἰῶνος μοχθοῦσι, καὶ ἀπολαύουσιν ἐλάχιστα τῶν ὑπαρχόντων, 
διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ κτᾶσθαι καὶ μήτε ἑορτὴν ἄλλο τι ἡγεῖσθαι ἣ τὸ τὰ ὃδέ- 
οντα πρᾶξαι, ξυμφοράν τε οὐχ ἧσσον ἡσυχίαν ἀπράγμονα ἣ ἀσχολίαν 
ἐπίπονον, &c. 

To the same purpose Perikles expresses himself in his funeral oration 
of the ensuing year ; extolling the vigour and courage of his countrymen, 
as alike forward and indefatigable—yet as combined also with a love of 
public discussion, and a taste for all the refinements of peaceful and 
intellectual life (Thucvyd. ii. 40, 41). 
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Embracing with passion the idea of imperial Athens, 
he knew that she could only be upheld by the ener- 
getic efforts of her individual citizens, and that the 
talk in her public assemblies, though useful as a 
preliminary to action, was mischievous if allowed 
as a substitute for action’. Such was the Periklean 
Athenian of 43] 8.c. But this energy had been 
crushed in the disasters closing the Peloponnesian 
war, and had never again revived. The Demo- 
sthenic Athenian of 360 B.c. had as it were grown 
old. Pugnacity, Pan-hellenic championship, and 
the love of enterprise, had died within him. He 
was a quiet, home-keeping, refined citizen, attached 
to the democratic constitution, and executing with 
cheerful pride his ordinary city-duties under it; 
but immersed in industrial or professional pursuits, 
in domestic comforts, in the impressive manifesta- 
tions of the public religion, in the atmosphere of 
discussion and thought, intellectual as well as poli- 
tical. To renounce all this for foreign and con- 
tinued military service, he considered as a hardship 
not to be endured, except under the pressure of 
danger near and immediate. Precautionary exi- 
gences against distant perils, however real, could 
not be brought home to his feelings; even to pay 
others for serving in his place, was a duty which 
he could scarcely be induced to perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies of Sparta, the resident citizens had 

1 Thucyd. ii. 40, 41, 43. τῆς πόλεως δύναμιν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἔργῳ 
. θεωμένους καὶ ἐραστὰς γιγνομένους αὐτῆς, καὶ ὅταν ὑμῖν μεγάλη δόξῃ 
εἶναι, ἐνθυμουμένους ὅτι τολμῶντες καὶ γιγνώσκοντες τὰ δέοντα καὶ ἐν 


τοῖς ἔργοις αἰσχυνόμενοι ἄνδρες αὐτὰ ἐκτήσαντο, &c. 
Compare ii. 63—the last speech οὗ Perikles. 
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contracted the like indisposition to military service. 
In the year 431 B.c., these Peloponnesians (here 
too we have the concurrent testimony of Perikles 
and Archidamus’) had been forward for service with 
their persons, and only backward when asked for 
money. In 383 B.c., Sparta found them so reluc- 
tant to join her standard, especially for operations 
beyond sea, that she was forced to admit into her 
confederacy the principle of pecuniary commuta- 
tion? ; just as Athens had done (about 460-450 B.c.) 
with the unwarlike islanders enrolled in her con- 
federacy of Delos’. 

Amidst this increasing indisposition to citizen 
military service, the floating, miscellaneous, bands 
who made soldiership a livelihood under any one 
who would pay them, increased in number from 
year to year. In 402-401 3.c., when the Cyreian 
army (the Ten Thousand Greeks) were levied, it 
had been found difficult to bring so many together ; 
large premiums were given to the chiefs or enlisting 
agents; the recruits consisted, in great part, of 
settled men tempted by lucrative promises away 
from their homes*. But active men ready for paid 


1 Thucyd. i. 80, 81, 141. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 21. The allied cities furnished money 
instead of men in the expedition of Mnasippus to Korkyra (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 2, 16). 

8 Thucyd. i. 99. 

* Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 112. ...... ἐν ἐκείνοις δὲ τοῖς χρόνοις 
οὐκ ἦν ξενικὸν οὐδὲν, ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαζόμενοι ξενολογεῖν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων, 
πλέον ἀνήλισκον εἰς τὰς διδομένας τοῖς συλλέγουσι δωρεὰς, ἢ τὴν εἰς 
τοὺς στρατιώτας μισθοφοράν. 

About the liberal rewards of Cyrus to the generals Klearchus, 
Proxenus, and others, for getting together the army, and to the sol- 
diers themselves also, see Xenoph. Anabas. i. 1, 9; i. 3, 4; iii. 1, 4; 
vi. ἃ, 48. 
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foreign service were perpetually multiplying, from 
poverty, exile, or love of enterprise’; they were 
put under constant training and greatly improved, 
by Iphikrates and others, as peltasts or light infantry 
to scrve in conjunction with the citizen force of 
hoplites. Jason of Phere brought together a 
vreater and better trained mercenary force than 
had ever been seen since the Cyreians in their up- 
ward march? ; the Phokians also in the Sacred War, 
having command over the Delphian treasures, sur- 
rounded themselves with a formidable array of 
mercenary soldiers. There arose (as in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries in modern Europe) 
Condottieri like Charidemus and others— generals 
having mercenary bands under their command, 
and hiring themselves out to any prince or potentate 
who would employ and pay them. Of these armed 
rovers—poor, brave, desperate, and held by no civic 
ties—Isokrates makes repeated complaint, as one of 
the most serious misfortunes of Greece*®. Such wan- 


' See the mention of the mercenary Greeks in the service of the 
satrapess Mania in Molis—of the satraps Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus, and of the Spartan Agesilaus—of Iphikrates and others, Xenoph. 
Hellen. iti. 1, 13; iii. 3, 15; iv. 2,5; iv. 3, 15; iv. 4, 14; iv. 8, 35; 
vii. 5, 10. 

Compare Harpokration—Zemxdv ἐν Kopiv6o—and Demosthenes, 
Philipp. i. p. 46. 

2. Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 5. 

δ᾽ Isokrates pours forth this complaint in many places: in the fourth 
or Panegyrical Oration (B.c. 380); in the eighth or Oratio de Pace 
(356 B.c.); in the fifth or Oratio ad Philippum (346 B.c.). The latest 
of these discourses is delivered in the strongest language. See Orat. 
Panegyr. 5. 195. τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ ξένης pera παιδῶν καὶ γυναικῶν ἀλᾶσθαι, 
πολλοὺς δὲ δι’ ἔνδειαν τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἐπικουρεῖν (4. 6. to become an 
ἐπικοῦρος, or paid soldier in fureign service) ἀναγκαζομένους ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ἐχθρῶν τοῖς φίλοις μαχομένους ἀποθνήσκειν. See also Orat. De Pace (viii.) 
s. 53, 56, 58; Orat. ad Philipp. (v.) s. 112. οὕτω yap ἔχει ra τῆς “EA- 
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derers, indeed, usually formed the natural emigrants 
in new colonial enterprises. But it so happened that 
few Hellenic colonies were formed during the inter- 
val between 400-850 8.6. ; in fact, the space open 
to Hellenic colonization was becoming more cir- 
cumscribed by the peace of Antalkidas—by the de- 
spotism of Dionysius—and by the increase of Luca- 
nians, Bruttians, and the inland powers generally. 
Isokrates, while extolling the great service formerly 
rendered to the Hellenic world by Athens, in setting 
on foot the Ionic emigration, and thus providing 
new homes for so many unsettled Greeks—insists 
on the absolute necessity of similar means of 
emigration in his own day. He urges on Philip to 
put himself at the head of an Hellenic conquest of 
Asia Minor, and thus to acquire territory which 
might furnish settlement to the multitudes of home- 
less, roving, exiles, who lived by the sword, and 
disturbed the peace of Greece’. 

. This decline of the citizen militia, and growing 
aversion to personal service, or military exercises— 
together with the contemporaneous increase of the 


Addos, ὥστε paov εἶναι συστῆσαι στρατόπεδον μεῖζον καὶ κρεῖττον ἐκ 
τῶν πλανωμένων ἣ τῶν πολιτευομένων, &c....... also 5. 142, 149; Orat. 
de Permutat. (xv.) s. 122. ἐν τοῖς στρατοπέδοις τοῖς πλανωμένοις κατα- 
τετριμμένος, &c. A melancholy picture of the like evils is also pre- 
sented in the ninth Epistle of Isokrates, to Archidamus, s. 9, 12. Com- 
pare Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 665. 5. 162. 

For an example of a disappointed lover who seeks distraction by 
taking foreign military service, see Theokritus, xiv. 58. 

1 Isokrates ad Philipp. (v.) 5. 142-144. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις κτίσαι πόλεις 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ τῷ τόπῳ, καὶ κατοικίσαι τοὺς νῦν μὲν πλανωμένους δι᾽ ἔνδειαν 
τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν καὶ λυμαινομένους οἷς ἂν ἐντύχωσιν. Obs εἰ μὴ παύσο- 
μεν ἀθροιζομέκους, βίον αὐτοῖς ἱκανὸν πορίσαντες, λήσουσιν ἡμᾶς τοσοῦτοι 
γενόμενοι τὸ πλῆθος, ὥστε μηδὲν ἧττον αὐτοὺς εἶναι φοβεροὺς τοῖς 
Ἕλλησιν ἣ τοῖς βαρβάροις, &c. 
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professional soldiery unmoved by civic obligations Deteriora- 
. . . tion of the 
—is one of the capital facts of the Demosthenic age. Grecian 


Though not peculiar to Athens, it strikes us more force ov 


forcibly at Athens, where the spirit of self-imposed 97a" 
individual effort had once been so high wrought— fime with 
but where also the charm and stimulus! of peaceful develop: 
existence was most diversified, and the activity of Macedonian 
industrial pursuit most continuous. It was a fatal foree. 
severance of the active force of society from politi- 

cal freedom and intelligence; breaking up that many- 

sided combination, of cultivated thought with vi- 

gorous deed, which formed the Hellenic zdeal—and 
throwing the defence of Greece upon armed men 

looking up only to their general or their paymaster. 

But what made it irreparably fatal, was that just at 

this moment the Grecian world was thrown upon 

its defence against Macedonia led by a young 

prince of indefatigable enterprise ; who had im- 

bibed, and was capable even of improving, the best 

ideas of military organization’ started by Epami- 

nondas and Iphikrates. Philip (as described by his 

enemy Demosthenes) possessed all that forward and 


1 Thucyd. ii. 41 (the funeral harangue of Perikles)—fvreAdy re 
λέγω τήν re πόλιν πᾶσαν τῆς “Ἑλλάδος παίδευσιν εἶναι, καὶ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
δοκεῖν ἄν μοι τὸν αὐτὸν ἄνδρα παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐπὶ πλεῖστ᾽ ἂν εἴδη καὶ μετὰ 
χαρίτων μάλιστ᾽ ἂν εὐτραπέλως τὸ σῶμα αὕταρκες παρέχεσθαι. 

3 The remarkable organization of the Macedonian army, with its 
systematic combination of different arms and sorts of troops—was the 
work of Philip. Alexander found it ready made to his hands, in the 
very first months of his reign. It must doubtless have been gradually 
formed; year after year improved by Philip ; and we should be glad to 
be enabled to trace the steps of his progress. But unfortunately we are 
left without any information about the military measures of Philip, 
beyond bare facts and results. Accordingly I am compelled to post- 
pone what is to be said about the Macedonian military organization 
until the reign of Alexander, about whose operations we have valuable 
details. . 
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unconquerable love of action which the Athenians 
had manifested in 431 B.c., as we know from 
enemies as well as from friends; while the Mace- 
donian population also retained, amidst rudeness and 
poverty, that military aptitude and readiness which 
had dwindled away within the walls of the Grecian 
cities. 

Though as yet neither disciplined nor formidable, 
they were an excellent raw material for soldiers, in 
the hands of an organising genius like Philip. They 
were still (as their predecessors had been in the 
time of the first Perdikkas', when the king’s wife 
baked cakes with her own hand on the hearth), 
mountain shepherds ill-clothed and ill-housed— 
eating and drinking from wooden platters and cups 
—destitute to a great degree, not merely of cities, 
but of fixed residences*. The men of substance 
were armed with breastplates and made good ca- 
valry ; but the infantry were a rabble destitute of 
order*, armed with wicker shields and rusty swords, 


1 Herodot. viii. 137. 

2 This poor condition of the Macedonian population at the accession 
of Philip, is set forth in the striking speech made thirty-six years after- 
wards by Alexander the Great (in 323 B.c., a few months before his 
death) to his soldiers, satiated with conquest and plunder, but discon- 
tented with his increasing insolence and Orientalism. 

Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 9. Φίλιππος yap παραλαβὼν ὑμᾶς πλανήτας 
καὶ andpous, ἐν διφθέραις τοὺς πολλοὺς νέμοντας ava ta ὄρη πρόβατα 
κατὰ ὀλίγα, καὶ περὶ τούτων κακῶς μαχομένους ᾿Ιλλυρίοις καὶ Τριβαλλοῖς 
καὶ τοῖς ὁμόροις Θρᾳξὶ, χλαμύδας μὲν ὑμῖν ἀντὶ τῶν διφθερῶν φορεῖν 
ἔδωκε, κατήγαγε δὲ ἐκ τῶν ὁρῶν ἐς τὰ πέδια, &e. 

Other points are added in the version given by Quintus Curtius of 
the same speech (x. 10)—“ En tandem ! IIlyriorum paulo ante et Per- 
sarum tributariis, Asia et tot gentium spolia fastidio sunt. Modo sub 
Philippo seminudis, amicula ex purpura sordent : aurum et argentum 
oculi ferre uon possunt; lignea enim vasa desiderant, et ex cratibus 
scuta ct rubiginem gladiorum.” 

8 Thucydides (ii. 100) recognises the goodness of the Macedonian 
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and contending at disadvantage, though constantly 
kept on the alert, to repel the inroads of their 
Illyrian or Thracian neighbours. Among some 
Macedonian tribes, the man who had never slain an 
enemy was marked by a degrading badge’. These 
were the men whom Philip on becoming king found 
under his rule; not good soldiers, but excellent 
recruits to be formed into soldiers. Poverty, en- 
durance, and bodies inured to toil, were the natural 
attributes, well appreciated by ancient politicians, 
of a military population destined to make conquests. 
Such had been the native Persians, at their first 
outburst under Cyrus the Great; such were even 
the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when the 
Spartan King Demaratus reckoned poverty both as 
an inmate of Greece, and as a guarantee of Gre- 
clan courage”. 

Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to 
whom camp-life presented chances of plunder with- 
out any sacrifice, that the industrious and refined 
Athenian citizen had to go forth and fight, renoun- 
cing his trade, family, and festivals; a task the 
more severe, as the perpetual aggressions and sy- 
stematised warfare of his new enemies could only 
be countervailed by an equal continuity of effort on 
cavalry : so also Xenophon, in the Spartan expedition against Olynthus 
(Hellen. v. 2, 40). 

That the infantry were of little military efficiency, we see from the 
judgement of Brasidas—Thucyd. iv. 126: compare also ii. 100. 

See O. Miiller’s short tract on the Macedonians, annexed to his 
History of the Dorians, s. 33. 

1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. 

3 Herodot. vii. 102. τῇ Ἑλλάδι πενίη μὲν αἰεί κοτε σύντροφός ἐστι, 


δια. 
About the Persians, Herodot. i. 71; Arrian, v. 4, 13. 
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his part. For such personal devotion, combined 
with the anxieties of preventive vigilance, the Athe- 
nians of the Periklean age would have been pre- 
pared, but those of the Demosthenic age were not ; 
though their whole freedom and security were in 
the end found to be at stake. 

Without this brief sketch of the great military 
change in Greece since the Peloponnesian war— 
the decline of the citizen force and the increase of 
mercenaries—the reader would scarcely understand 
either the proceedings of Athens in reference to 
Philip, or the career of Demosthenes on which we 
are now about to enter. 

Having by assiduous Jabour acquired for himself 
these high powers both of speech and of composition, 
Demosthenes stood forward in 354 B.c. to devote 
them to the service of the public. His first address 
to the assembly is not less interesting, objectively, 
as a memorial of the actual Hellenic political world 
in that year—than subjectively, as an evidence of 
his own manner of appreciating its exigences’. 
At that moment, the predominant apprehension at 
Athens arose from reports respecting the Great 
King, who was said to be contemplating measures 
of hostility against Greece, and against Athens in 


1 The oration De Symmoriis is placed by Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
m the archonship of Diotimus, 354-353 a.c. (Dionys. Hal. ad Am- 
mecum. p. 724). And it is plainly composed prior to the expedition 
sent by the Thebans under Pammenés to assist the revolted Artabazus 
against the Great King; which expedition is placed by Diodorus (xvi. 
34) in the ensuing year 353-352 p.c. Whoever will examine the way 
in which Demosthenes argues, in the Oration De Symmoriis (p. 187. 
s. 40-42), as to the relations of the Thebans with Persia—will see that 
he cannot have known anything about assistance given by the Thebans 
to Artabazus against Persia. 
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particular, in consequence of the aid recently lent 
by the Athenian general Chares to the revolted 
Persian satrap Artabazus. By this apprehension— 
which had already, in part, determined the Athe- 
nians (a year before) to make peace with their re- 
volted insular allies, and close the Social War— 
the public mind still continued agitated. A Persian 
armament of 300 sail, with a large force of Grecian 
mercenaries—and an invasion of Greece—was talked 
of as probable’. It appears that Mausdélus, prince 
or satrap of Karia, who had been the principal agent 
in inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted hos- 
tilities against the islands even after the peace, an- 
nouncing that he acted in execution of the king’s 
designs ; so that the Athenians sent envoys to re- 
monstrate with him*. The Persians seem also to 
have been collecting inland forces, which were em- 
ployed some years afterwards in reconquering Egypt, 
but of which the destination was not at this moment 
declared. Hence the alarm now prevalent at Athens. 
It is material to note—as a mark in the tide of 
events—that few persons as yet entertained appre- 
hensions about Philip of Macedon, though that 
prince was augmenting steadily his military force 
as well as his conquests. Nay, Philip afterwards 
asserted that during this alarm of Persian invasion, 
he was himself one of the parties invited to assist 
in the defence of Greece’. 

Though the Macedonian power had not yet be- 
come obviously formidable, we trace in the present 


1 Diodor. xvi. 21. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Timokratem, 5. 15: see also the second Argu- 
ment prefixed to that Oration. 

3 See Epistola Philipp. ap. Demosthen. p. 160. 5. 6. 
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speech of Demosthenes that same Pan-hellenic pa- 
triotism which afterwards rendered him so strenu- 
ous in blowing the trumpet against Philip. The 
obligation incumbent upon all Greeks, but upon 
Athens especially, on account of her traditions and 
her station, to uphold Hellenic liberty against the 
foreigner at all cost, is insisted on with an em- 
phasis and dignity worthy of Perikles'. But while 
Demosthenes thus impresses upon his countrymen 
noble and Pan-hellenic purposes, he does not rest 
content with eloquent declamation, or negative 
criticism on the past. His recommendations as to 
means are positive and explicit; implying an at- 
tentive survey and a sagacious appreciation of the 
surrounding circumstances. While keeping before 
his countrymen a favourable view of their position, 
he never promises them success except on condition 
of earnest and persevering individual efforts, with 
arms and with money; and he exhausts all his in- 
vention in the unpopular task of shaming them, 
by direct reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, 
out of that aversion to personal military service 
which, for the misfortune of Athens, had become a 
confirmed habit. Such positive and practical cha- 
racter as to means, always contemplating the full 
exigences of a given situation—combined with the 
constant presentation of Athens as the pledged 
champion of Grecian freedom, and with appeals 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 179. 8. 7. Οὐδὲ yap οὐδ᾽ an’ tons 
ὁρῶ τοῖς τ᾽ ἄλλοις Ἕλλησι καὶ ὑμῖν περὶ τῶν πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα τὴν βουλὴν 
οὖσαν---ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνων μὲν πολλοῖς ἐνδέχεσθαί μοι δοκεῖ τῶν ἰδίᾳ τι συμφερόν- 
τῶν διοικουμένοις τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ἀμελῆσαι, ὑμῖν δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀδικον- 


μένοις παρὰ τῶν ἀδικούντων καλόν ἐστι λαβεῖν ταύτην τὴν δίκην, ἑᾶσαί 
τινας αὐτῶν ὑπὸ τῷ βαρβάρῳ γενέσθαι. 
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to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to: rest 
upon, but as an example to imitate—constitute the 
imperishable charm of these harangues of Demo- 
sthenes, not less memorable than their excellence 
as rhetorical compositions. In the latter merit, in- 
deed, his rival A¢schines is less inferior to him than 
in the former. 

In no one of the speeches of Demosthenes is the 
spirit of practical wisdom more predominant than 
in this his earliest known discourse to the public 
assembl y—on the Symmories—delivered by a young 
man of twenty-seven years of age, who could have 
had little other teaching except from the decried 
classes of sophists, rhetors, and actors. While pro- 


claiming the king of Persia as the common and’ 


dangerous enemy of the Grecian name, he contends 
that no evidence of impending Persian attack had 
yet transpired, sufficiently obvious and glaring to 
warrant Athens in sending round’ to invoke a gene- 
ral league of Greeks, as previous speakers had sug- 
gested. He deprecates on the one hand any step 
calculated to provoke the Persian king or bring on 
a war—and on the other hand, any premature ap- 
peal to the Greeks for combination, before they 
themselves were impressed with a feeling of com- 
mon danger. Nothing but such common terror 
could bring about union among the different Hellenic 
cities; nothing else could silence those standing 
jealousies and antipathies, which rendered intestine 
war so frequent, and would probably enable the 
Persian king to purchase several Greeks for his 
own allies against the rest. 


* Demosthen. De Symmer. p. 18]. s. 14. 
VOL. XI. 2D 
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‘Let us neither be immoderately afraid of the 
Great King, nor on the other hand be ourselves 
the first to begin the war and wrong him—as well 
on our own account as from the bad feeling and 
mistrust prevalent among the Greeks around us. 
If indeed we, with the full and unanimous force of 
Greece, could attack him unassisted, I should have 
held that even wrong, done towards him, was no 
wrong at all. But since this is impossible, I con- 
tend that we must take care not to give the king a 
pretence for enforcing claims of right on behalf of 
the other Greeks. While we remain quiet, he can- 
not do any such thing without being mistrusted ; 
but if we have been the first to begin war, he will 
‘nnatural'y seem to mean sincere friendship to the 
others, on account of their aversion to us. Do 
not, therefore, expose to light the sad distempers 
of the Hellenic world, by calling together its mem- 
bers when you will not persuade them, and by going 
to war when you will have no adequate force ; but 
keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and making 
full preparation'.” 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which 
constitutes the special purpose of Demosthenes in 


* Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 188. s. 42-46. ...... “Ὥστ᾽ οὔτε φοβεῖ- 
σθαί φημι δεῖν πέρα τοῦ μετρίον, οὔθ᾽ ὑπαχθῆναι προτέρους ἐκφέρειν 
τὸν πόλεμον. ..... 

ΝΕ Τοῦτον ἡμεῖς φοβώμεθα; μηδαμῶς" ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ ἀδικῶμεν, αὐτῶν 
ἡμῶν ἕνεκα καὶ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ταραχῆς καὶ ἀπι- 
arias’ ἐπεὶ εἴ γ᾽ ὁμοθυμαδὸν ἦν μετὰ πάντων ἐπιθέσθαι μόνῳ, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀδικεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐκεῖνον ἀδίκημ᾽ ἂν ἔθηκα. ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, 
φυλάττεσθαί φημι δεῖν μὴ πρόφασιν δῶμεν βασιλεῖ τοῦ τὰ δίκαια ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ζητεῖν ἡσυχίαν μὲν γὰρ ἐχόντων ὑμῶν, ὕποπτος ἂν 
εἴη τοιοῦτό τι πράττων---πόλεμον δὲ ποιησαμένων προτέρων εἰκότως 
ἂν δοκοίη διὰ τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐχθρὰν τοῖς ἄλλοις φίλος εἶναι 
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his harangue. He produces an elaborate plan, ma- 
tured by careful reflection!, for improving and ex- 
tending the classification by Symmories ; proposing 
a more convenient and systematic distribution of 
the leading citizens as well as of the total financial 
and nautical means—such as to ensure both the 
ready equipment of armed force whenever required, 
and a fair apportionment both of effort and of ex- 
pense among the citizens. Into the details of this 
plan of economical reform, which are explained with 
the precision of an administrator and not with the 
vagueness of a rhetor, I do not here enter ; espe- 
cially as we do not know that it was actually adopted. 
But the spirit in which it was proposed deserves all 
attention, as proclaiming, even at this early day, 
the home-truth which the orator reiterates in so 
many subsequent harangues. ‘‘ In the preparation 
which I propose to you, Athenians (he says), the 
first and most important point is, that your minds 
shall be so set, as that each man individually will 
be willing and forward in doing his duty. For you 
see plainly, that of all those matters on which you 
have determined collectively, and on which each 
man individually has looked upon the duty of exe- 
cution as devolving upon himself—not one has ever 
slipped through your hands; while, on the con- 


βούλεσθαι. Μὴ οὖν ἐξελέγξητε ὡς κακῶς Exes ra Ἑλληνικὰ, 
συγκαλοῦντες ὅτ᾽ οὐ πείσετε, καὶ πολεμοῦντες ὅτ᾽ οὐ δυ- 
νήσεσθε: GAN ἔχετε ἡσυχίαν θαῤῥοῦντες καὶ παρασκεναζό- 
πενοι. 

1 Demosthen. De Symmer. p. 18]. 5. 17. Τὴν μὲν παρασκευὴν, ὅπως 


ὡς ἄριστα καὶ τάχιστα γενήσεται, πάνυ πολλὰ πράγματα ἔσχον 
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trary, whenever, after determination has been taken, 
you have stood looking at one another, no man 
intending to do anything himself, but every one 
throwing the burthen of action upon his neighbour 
—nothing has ever succeeded. Assuming you, there- 
fore, to be thus disposed and wound up to the 
proper pitch, I recommend',”’ &c. 

This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, 
running with unabated force through the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, and striving to revive that con- 
junction—of which Perikles had boasted as an esta- 
blished fact in the Athenian character*—energetic 
individual action following upon full public debate 
and collective resolution. How often here, and 
elsewhere, does the orator denounce the uselessness 
of votes in the public assembly, even after such 
votes had been passed—if the citizens individually 
hung back, and shrunk from the fatigue or the pecu- 
niary burthen indispensable for execution! Demus 
in the Pnyx (to use, in an altered sense, an Ari- 
stophanic comparison ὅ still remained Pan-hellenic 
and patriotic, when Demus at home had come to 
think that the city would march safely by itself 
without any sacrifice on his part, and that he was 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 182. 5, 18. Ἔστι τοίνυν πρῶτον 
μὲν τῆς παρασκευῆς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ μέγιστον, οὕτω διακεῖσθαι 
τὰς γνώμας ὑμᾶς, ὡς ἕκαστον ἕκοντα προθύμως ὅ,τι ἂν δέῃ ποιήσοντα. 
Ὁρᾶτε γὰρ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὅτι, ὅσα μὲν πώποθ᾽ ἅπαντεν 
ὑμεῖς nBovrAnOnre, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα τὸ πράττειν αὐτὸς ἕκαστος 
ἑαντῷ προσήκειν ἡγήσατο, οὐδὲν πώποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐξέφυγεν ὅσα 
δ᾽ ἠβουλήθητε μὲν, μετὰ ταῦτα 8 ἀπεβλέψατε πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ὡς αὐτὸς μὲν ἕκαστος οὐ ποιήσων, τὸν δὲ πλήσιον πράξοντα, 
οὐδὲν πώποθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐγένετο. ᾿Εχόντων δ᾽ ὑμῶν οὕτω καὶ παρω ξυμμέ- 


νων, &e. 


2 Thucyd. ii. 39, 40. δ᾽ Aristophanes, Equit. 750. 
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at liberty to become absorbed in his property, fa- 

mily, religion, and recreations. And so Athens 

might really have proceeded, in her enjoyment of 
liberty, wealth, refinement, and individual security 
—could the Grecian world have been guaranteed 

against the formidable Macedonian enemy from 
without. | 

' It was in the ensuing year, when the alarm re- 5.0. 354- 
specting Persia had worn off, that the Athenians ae 
were called on to discuss the conflicting applica- Pelopon- 
tions of Sparta and of Megalopolis. The success jects of 
of the Phokians appeared to be such as to prevent ἐς μὸν Με. 
Thebes, especially while her troops, under Pam- Ferittempt 
menes, were absent in Asia, from interfering in ‘ obtain 
Peloponnesus for the protection of Megalopolis. from 
There were even at Athens politicians who confi- 
dently predicted the approaching humiliation of 
Thebes’, together with the emancipation and re- | 
constitution of those Boeotian towns which she now 
held in dependence—Orchomenus, Thespie, and 
Plata; predictions cordially welcomed by the Miso- 
Theban sentiment at Athens. To the Spartans, the 
moment appeared favourable for breaking up Me- 
galopolis and recovering Messéné ; in which scheme 
they hoped to interest not only Athens, but also 
Elis, Phlius, and some other Peloponnesian states. 

To Athens they offered aid for the recovery of 


1 Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolitanis, p. 203. s. δ. p. 210. 5. 36. 
“Ἔστι τοίνυν ἕν τινι τοιούτῳ καιρῷ τὰ πράγματα νῦν, εἴ τι δεῖ τοῖς 
εἰρημένοις πολλάκις παρ᾽ ὑμῖν λόγοις τεκμήρασθαι, ὥστε Θηβαίους μὲν 
᾿Ορχομενοῦ καὶ Θεσπιῶν καὶ Πλαταιῶν οἰκισθειῶν ἀσθενεῖς γενέσθαι, δις. 
"Αν μὲν τοίνυν καταπολεμηθῶσιν οἱ Θηβαῖοι, ὥσπερ αὐτοὺς δεῖ, &c. 

Compare Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 654. s. 120. 
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Orépus, now and for about twelve years past in the 
hands of the Thebans ; to Elis and Phlius they also 
tendered assistance for regaining respectively Tri- 
phylia and the Trikaranum, from the Arcadians and 
Argeians', This political combination was warmly 
espoused by a considerable party at Athens; being © 
recommended not less by aversion to Thebes than 
by the anxious desire for repossessing the border 
town of Ordpus. But it was combated by others, 
and by Demosthenes among the number, who could 
not be tempted by any bait to acquiesce in the re- 
constitution of Lacedzemonian power as it had stood 
before the battle of Leuktra. In the Athenian as- 
sembly, the discussion was animated and even angry; 
the envoys from Megalopolis, as well as those from 
Sparta on the other side, finding strenuous par- 
tigans’. 
Views and § Demosthenes strikes a course professedly middle 
recommen- . . 
dations of between the two, yet really in favour of defending 
sthener—he Megalopolis against Spartan reconquest. We re- 
sthenes—he galop sainst opa q 
adres that mark in this oration (as in the oration De Sym- 
shall ρ΄. Moriis, a year before) that there is no allusion to 
senéand Philip; a point to be noticed as evidence of the 
Megalo- . . . . . . 
polis. gradual changes in the Demosthenic point of view. 
All the arguments urged turn upon Hellenic and 
Athenian interests, without reference to the likeli- 
hood of hostilities from without. In fact, Demo- 
sthenes lays down, as a position not to be disputed 
by any one, that for the interest of Athens, both 
Sparta and Thebes ought to be weak ; neither of 


1 Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 206. 5. 18: compare Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 2, 1-5. 
3 Demosthenes pro Megalopolit. p. 202. s. I. 
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them in condition to disturb her security’ ;—a po- 
sition, unfortunately, but too well recognised among 
all the leading Grecian states in their reciprocal 
dealings with each other, rendering the Pan-hellenic 
ageregate comparatively defenceless against Philip 
or any skilful aggressor from without. While, how- 
ever, affirming a general maxim, in itself question- 
able and perilous, Demosthenes deduces from it 
nothing but judicious consequences. In regard to 
Sparta, he insists only on keeping her in statu quo, 
and maintaining inviolate against her the inde- 
pendence of Megalopolis and Messéné. He will 
not be prevailed upon to surrender to her these two 
cities, even by the seductive prospect of assistance 
to Athens in recovering Ordpus, and in reviving 
the autonomy of the Boeotian cities. At that mo- 
ment the prevalent disposition among the Athenian 
public was antipathy against Thebes, combined with 
a certain sympathy in favour of Sparta, whom they 
had aided at the battle of Mantineia against the 
Megalopolitans*. ‘Though himself sharing this sen- 
timent®, Demosthenes will not suffer his countrymen 
to be misled by it. He recommends that Athens 
shall herself take up the Theban policy in regard 
to Megalopolis and Messéné, so as to protect these 
two cities against Sparta; the rather, as by sucha 
proceeding the Thebans will be excluded from Pe- ° 
loponnesus, and their general influence narrowed. 
He even goes so far as to say, that if Sparta should 


1 Demosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. s. 5,6. Compare a similar sen- 
timent, Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 654. s. 120. 

2 Demosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. 5. 7, 9. p. 207. 5. 22. 

3 See Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 489. s. 172 (delivered 355 B.c) ; 
and Olyuthiac i. p. 16. s. 27. 
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succeed in reconquering Megalopolis and Messéné, 
Athens must again become the ally of the Thebans 
to restrain her farther aggrandisement'’. 
As far as we make out from imperfect informa- 
tion, it seems that the views of Demosthenes did 
not prevail, and that the Athenians declined to 
undertake the protection of Megalopolis against 
Sparta; since we presently find the Thebans con- 
tinuing to afford that protection, as they had done 
before. The aggressive schemes of Sparta appear 
to have been broached at the moment when the 
Phokians under Onomarchus were so decidedly su- 
perior to Thebes as to place that city in some em- 
barrassment. But the superiority of the Phokians 
was soon lessened by their collision with a more 
formidable enemy—Philip of Macedon. 
5... 353- That prince had been already partially interfering 
in Thessalian affairs’, at the instigation of Eudikus 
Thessaly— and Simus, chiefs of the Aleuadz of Larissa, against 
Lykophron Lykophron the despot of Phere. But his recent 
of Phere, acquisition of Methéné left him more at liberty to 
Onomarchus extend his conquests southward, and to bring a 


and the 
Phokians— Jarger force to bear on the dissensions of Thessaly. 


Onomar- ΜΝ 

chus defeats In that country, the great cities were®, as usual, 

Pup. contending for supremacy, and holding in sub- 
jection the smaller by means of garrisons; while 
Lykophron of Pherz was exerting himself to regain 
that ascendency over the whole, which had once 


been possessed by Jason and Alexander. Philip 


' Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 207. s. 24. 

? Diodor. xvi. 14; Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 241. s. 60. Harpo- 
kration v. Zipos. 

3 Isokrates, Orat. vii. (De Pace) s. 143, 144. 
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now marched into the country and attacked him so 
vigorously as to constrain him to invoke aid from 
the Phokians. Onomarchus, at that time victo- 
rious over the Thebans and master as far as Ther- 
mopyle, was interested in checking the farther 
progress of Philip southward and extending his own 
ascendency. He sent into Thessaly a force of 7000 
men, under his brother Phayllus, to sustain Lyko- 
phron. But Phayllus failed altogether; being de- 
feated and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, so that 
Lykophron of Phere was in greater danger than 
ever. Upon this, Onomarchus went himself thither 
with the full force of Phokians and foreign merce- 
naries, An obstinate, and seemingly a protracted 
contest now took place, in the course of which. he 
was at first decidedly victorious. He defeated 
Philip in two battles, with such severe loss that the 
Macedonian army was withdrawn from Thessaly, 
while Lykophron with his Phokian allies remained 
masters of the country'. 

This great success of the Phokian arms was fol- Successes 
lowed up by farther victory in Beeotia. Onomar- marchus in 
chus renewed his invasion of that territory, defeated oain 
the Thebans in battle, and made himself master of of tho Phe 
Koroneia, in addition to Orchomenus, which he 
held before*. It would seem that the Thebans were 
at this time deprived of much of their force, which 
was serving in Asia under Artabazus, and which, 
perhaps from these very reverses, they presently 
recalled. The Phokians, on the other hand, were 
at the height of their power. At this juncture 

1 Diodor. xvi. 35. _ 5. Diodor. xvi. 35. 
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falls, probably, the aggressive combination of the 
Spartans against Megalopolis, and the debate, before 
noticed, in the Athenian assembly. 

Philip was for some time in embarrassment from 
his defeats in Thessaly. His soldiers, discouraged 
and even mutinous, would hardly consent to remain 
under his standard. By great pains, and animated 
exhortation, he at last succeeded in reanimating 
them. After a certain interval for restoration and 
reinforcement, he advanced with a fresh army into 
Thessaly, and resumed his operations against Ly- 
kophron ; who was obliged again to solicit aid from 
Onomarchus, and to promise that all Thessaly 
should henceforward be held under his dependence. 
Onomarchus accordingly joined him in Thessaly 
with a large army, said to consist of 20,000 foot 
and 500 cavalry. But he found on this occasion, 
within the country, more obstinate resistance than 
before ; for the cruel dynasty of Pherz had pro- 
bably abused their previous victory by aggravated 
violence and rapacity, so as to throw into the arms 
of their enemy a multitude of exiles. On Philip’s 
coming into Thessaly with a new army, the Thes- 
salians embraced his cause so warmly, that he soon 
found himself at the head of an army of 20,000 foot 
and 3000 horse. Onomarchus met him in the field, 
somewhere near the southern coast of Thessaly ; 
not diffident of success, as well from his recent vic- 
tories, as from the neighbourhood of an Athenian 
fleet under Chares, cooperating with him. Here a 
battle was joined, and obstinately contested between 
the two armies, nearly equal in numbers of in- 
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fantry. Philip exalted the courage of his soldiers 
by decorating them with laurel wreaths', as cru- 
saders in the service of the god against the despoilers 
of the Delphian temple ; while the Thessalians also, 
forming the best cavalry in Greece and fighting 
with earnest valour, gave decisive advantage to his 
cause. The defeat of the forces of Onomarchus 
and Lykophron was complete. Six thousand of 
them are said to have been slain, and three thousand 
to have been taken prisoners ; the remainder escaped 
either by flight, or by throwing away their arms, 
and swimming off tothe Athenian ships. Onomar- 
chus himself perished. According to one account, 
he was slain by his own mercenaries, provoked by 
his cowardice: according to another account, he 
was drowned—being carried into the sea by an 
unruly horse, and trying to escape to the ships. 
Philip caused his dead body to be crucified, and 
drowned all the prisoners as men guilty of sa- 
crilege’. 

This victory procured for Philip great renown as 
the avenger of the Delphian god—and became an 
important step in his career of aggrandisement. It 
not only terminated the power of the Phokians 
north of Thermopyle, but also finally crushed the 
powerful dynasty of Pherz in Thessaly. Philip laid 


1 This fact is mentioned by Justin (viii. 2), and seems likely to be 
true, from the severity with which Philip, after his victory, treated the 
Phokian prisoners. But the farther statement of Justin is not likely 
to be true—that the Phokians, on beholding the insignia of the god, 
threw away their arms and fled without resistance. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 55; Pausan. x. 2,3; Philo Judseus apud Eusebium 
Prep. Evang. viii. p. 392. Diodorus states that Chares with the Athe- 
nian fleet was sailing by, accidentally. But this seems highly impro- 
bable. It cannot but be supposed that he was destined to cooperate 
with the Phokians. 


B.C. 353. 
352. 
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siege to that city, upon which Lykophron and Pei- 
tholaus, surrounded by an adverse population and 
unable to make any long defence, capitulated, and 
surrendered it to him; retiring with their merce- 
naries, 2000 in number, into Phokis'. Having 
obtained possession of Pherz and proclaimed it a 
free city, Philip proceeded to besiege the neighbour- 
ing town of Pagase, the most valuable maritime 
station in Thessaly. How long Pagase resisted, 
we do not know ; but long enough to send intima- 
tion to Athens, with entreaties for succour. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the successive conquests of 
Philip, wére well-disposed to keep this important 
post out of his hands, which their naval power fully 
enabled them to do. But here again (as in the 
previousexamples of Pydna, Potidza, and Methéné), 
the aversion to personal service among the citizens 
individually—and the impediments as to apportion- 
ment of duty or cost, whenever actual outgoing was 
called for—produced the untoward result, that 
though an expedition was voted and despatched, it 
did not arrive in time*. Pagasz surrendered and 

1 Diodor. xvi. 37. 

3 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50. s. 40. Καίτοι, ri δήποτε νομίζετε 
seveee τοὺς ἀποστόλους πάντας ὑμῖν ὑστερίζειν τῶν καιρῶν, τὸν els Me- 
θώνην, τὸν els Παγασὰς, τὸν εἰς Ποτίδαιαν, &c. 


Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 11. 5.9. Καὶ πάλιν ἥνικα Πύδνα, Ποτίδαια, 
Μεθώνη, Παγασαὶ---πολιορκούμενα ἀπηγγέλλετο, εἰ τοτε τούτων 
ἑνὶ τῷ πρώτῳ προθύμως καὶ ὡς προσῆκεν ἐβοηθήσαμεν αὐτοὶ, δια. 

The first Philippic was delivered in 352-351 3.c., which proves that 
Philip’s capture of Pagasse cannot have been later than that year. 
Nor can it have been earlier than his capture of Pheree—as I have be- 
fore remarked in reference to the passage of Diodorus (xvi. 31), where 
it seems to be placed in 354-353 B.c.; if Παγὰς is to be taken for 
Hayacas. 

I apprehend that the first campaign of Philip in Thessaly against the 
Phokians, wherein he was beaten and driven out by Onomarchus, may 
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came into the power of Philip ; who fortified and 
garrisoned it forhimself, thus becoming master of the 
Pagasean gulf, the great maritime inlet of Thessaly. 
Philip was probably occupied for a certain time 
in making good his dominion over Thessaly. But 
as soon as sufficient precautions had been taken for 
this purpose, he sought to push his advantage over 
the Phokians by invading them in their own terri- 
tory. He marched to Thermopyle, still proclaim- 
ing as his aim the liberation of the Delphian temple 
and the punishment of its sacrilegious robbers ; 
while he at the same time conciliated the favour of 
the Thessalians by promising to restore to them the 
Pyleza, or half-yearly Amphiktyonic festival at Ther- 
mopyle, which the Phokians had discontinued’ 
The Phokians, though masters of this almost inex- 
pugnable pass, seemed to have been so much dis- 
heartened by their recent defeat, and the death of 
Onomarchus, that they felt unable to maintain it 
long. The news of such a danger, transmitted to 
Athens, excited extraordinary agitation. The im- 
portance of defending Thermopyle—and of prohi- 
biting the victorious king of Macedon from coming 
to cooperate with the Thebans on the southern side 
of it?, not merely against the Phokians, but probably 


be placed in the summer of 353 B.c. The second entrance into Thes- 
saly, with the defeat and death of Onomarchus, belongs to the early 
spring of 352 B.c. The capture of Pherz and Pagasse comes imme- 
diately afterwards; then the expedition of Philip to Thermopyle, where 
his progress was arrested by the Athenians, comes about Midsummer 
352 B.C. 

1 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 62. s. 23; Philippic ii. p. 71. 5. 24; 
De Fals. Legat. p. 443. s. 365. 

3 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 367. 8. 94. p. 446. 5. 375. Tis γὰρ 


οὐκ οἷδεν ὑμῶν ὅτι τῷ Φωκέων πολέμῳ καὶ rp κυρίους εἶναι Πυλών 
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also against Attica—were so powerfully felt, that the 
usual hesitations and delay of the Athenians in re- 
spect to military expedition were overcome. Chiefly 
from this cause—but partly also, we may suppose, 
from the vexatious disappointment recently incurred 
in the attempt to relieve Pagase—an Athenian 
armament under Nausikles (not less than 5000 foot 
and 400 horse, according to Diodorus!) was fitted 
out with not less vigour and celerity than had been 
displayed against the Thebans in Eubcea, seven 
years before. Athenian citizens shook off their 
lethargy, and promptly volunteered. They reached 
Thermopylz in good time, placing the pass in such 
a condition of defence that Philip did not attack it 
at all. Often afterwards does Demosthenes?, in 
combating the general remissness of his country- 
men when military exigences arose, remind them 
of this unwonted act of energetic movement, 
crowned with complete effect. With little or no 
loss, the Athenians succeeded in guarding both 
themselves and their allies against a very menacing 
contingency, simply by the promptitude of their 
action. ‘The cost of the armament altogether was 
more than 200 talents ; and from the stress which 
Demosthenes lays on that portion of the expense 
which was defrayed by the soldiers privately and 
individually®, we may gather that these soldiers (as 
in the Sicilian expedition under Nikias*) were in 
Φωκέας, ἥ re ἀπὸ Θηβαίων ἄδεια ὑπῆρχεν ἡμῖν, καὶ τὸ μηδέποτ᾽ ἐλθεῖν 
ἂν εἰς Πελοπόννησον μηδ᾽ εἰς Εὔβοιαν Φίλιππον μηδὲ Θηβαίους ; 

1 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 

* Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44. s. 20; De Corona, p. 236. s. 40; 


De Fals. Leg. p. 444. 8. 366. 
3 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 367. 8. 95. ὁ Thucyd. vi. 31. 
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considerable proportion opulent citizens. Among 
a portion of the Grecian public, however, the 
Athenians incurred obloquy as accomplices in the 
Phokian sacrilege, and enemies of the Delphian 
god’. 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern 
Greece, and the Phokians enabled to reorganise 
themselves against Thebes, yet in Thessaly and 
without the straits of Thermopyle, Macedonian 
ascendency was henceforward an uncontested fact. 
Before we follow his subsequent proceedings, how- 
ever, it will be convenient to turn to events both in 
Phokis and in Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after 
the defeat of Onomarchus, they obtained reinforce- 
ment not only from Athens, but also from Sparta 
(1000 men), and from the Peloponnesian Achzans 
(2000 men*). Phayllus, the successor (by some 
called brother) of Onomarchus, put himself again 
in a condition of defence. He had recourse a third 
time to that yet unexhausted store—the Delphian 
treasures and valuables. He despoiled the temple 

1? Justin, vii. 2. His rhetorical exaggerations ought not to make us 
reject the expression of this opinion against Athens, as a real fact. | 

3 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 443) affirms that no one else except 
Athens assisted or rescued the Phokians in this emergency. But Dio- 
dorus (xvi. 37) mentions succours from the other allies also; and there 
seems no ground for disbelieving him. The boast of Demosthenes, 
however, that Athens singlehanded saved the Phokians, is not incorrect 
as to the main fact, though overstated in the expression. For the 
Athenians, commanding a naval force, and on this rare occasion 
rapid in their movements, reached Thermopyle in time to arrest the 
progress of Philip, and before the Peloponnesian troops could arrive. 
The Athenian expedition to Thermopyle seems to have occurred 


about May 352 B.c.—as far as we can make out the chronology of 
the time. 


B.c. 352. 
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to a greater extent than Philomelus, and not less 
than Onomarchus; incurring aggravated odium 
from the fact, that he could not now supply himself 
without laying hands on offerings of conspicuous 
magnificence and antiquity, which his two prede- 
cessors had spared. It was thus that the splendid 
golden donatives of the Lydian king Kroesus were 
now melted down and turned into money; 117 
bricks or ingots of gold, most of them weighing two 
talents each ; 360 golden goblets, together with a 
female statue three cubits high, and a lion, of the 
same metal—said to have weighed in the aggregate 
thirty talents'. The abstraction of such ornaments, 
striking and venerable in the eyes of the numerous 
visitors of the temple, was doubtless deeply felt 
among the Grecian public. And the indignation 
was ageravated by the fact that beautiful youths or 
women, favourites of Onomarchus or Phayllus, re- 
ceived some of the most precious gifts, and wore 
the most noted ornaments, which had decorated 
the temple—even the necklaces of Helen and 
Eriphylé. One woman, a flute-player named Bro- 
mias, not only received from Phayllus a silver cup 
and a golden wreath (the former dedicated in the 
temple by the Phokzans, the latter by the Pepare- 
thians), but was also introduced by him, in his ca- 
pacity of superintendent of the Pythian festival, to 
contend for the prize in playing the sacred Hymn. 
As the competitors for such prize had always been 


 Diodor. xvi. 56. The account of these donatives of Kroesus may 
be read in Herodotus (i. 50, 51), who saw them at Delphi. As to the 
exact weight and number, there is some discrepancy between him and 
Diodorus; moreover the text of Herodotus himself is not free from 
obscurity. 
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men, the assembled crowd so loudly resented the 
novelty, that Bromias was obliged to withdraw’. 
Moreover profuse largesses, and flagrant malver- 
sation, became more notorious than ever*. The 
Phokiaa leaders displayed with ostentation their 
newly-acquired wealth, and either imported for the 
first time bought slaves, or at least greatly multi- 
plied the pre-existing number. It had before been 
the practice in Phokis, we are told, for the wealthy 
men to be served by the poor youthful freemen of 
the country ; and complaints arose among the lat- 
ter class that their daily bread was thus taken 
away®. 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these 
proceedings not only throughout Greece, but even 
in Phokis itself—Phayllus carried his point of levy- 


1 Theopomp. Fragm. 182, 183; Phylarchus, Frag. 60, ed. Didot ; 
Anaximenes and Ephorus ap. Atheneum, vi. ἢ. 231, 232. The Py- 
thian games here alluded to must have been those celebrated in August 
or September 350 s.c. It would seem therefore that Phayllus survived 
over that period. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 56,57. The story annexed about Iphikrates and the 
ships of Dionysius of Syracuse—a story which, at all events, comes 
quite out of its chronological place—appears to me not worthy of credit, 
in the manner in which Diodorus here gives it. The squadron of Diony- 
sius, which Iphikrates captured on the coast of Korkyra, was caming 
to the aid and at the request of the Lacedemonians, then at war with 
Athens (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 33). It was therefore a fair capture for 
an Athenian general, together with all on board. If, amidst the cargo, 
there happened to be presents intended for Olympia and Delphi, these, 
as being on board of ships of war, would follow the fate of the other 
persons and things along with them. They would not be considered as 
the property of the god until they had been actually dedicated in his 
temple. Nor would the person sending them be entitled to invoke the 
privilege of a consecrated cargo unless he divested it of all hostile ac- 
companiment. The letter of complaint to the Athenians, which Dio- 
dorus gives as having been sent by Dionysius, seems to me neither 
genuine nor even plausible. 

> Timeeus, Fragm. 67, ed. Didot; ap. Atheneum, vi. p. 264-272. 
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ing a fresh army of mercenaries, and of purchasing 
new alliances among the smaller cities. Both Athens 
and Sparta profited more or less by the distribution ; 
though the cost of the Athenian expedition to Ther- 
mopylz, which rescued the Phokians from destruc- 
tion, seems clearly to have been paid by the Athe- 
nians themselves'. Phayllus carried on war for 
some time against both the Boeotians and Lokrians. 
He is represented by Diodorus to have lost several 
battles. But it is certain that the general result 
was not unfavourable to him; that he kept posses- 
sion of Orchomenus in Beeotia ; and that his power 
remained without substantial diminution?. 

The stress of war seems, for the time, to have 
been transferred to Peloponnesus, whither a por- 
tion both of the Phokian and Theban troops went 
to cooperate. The Lacedemonians had at length 
opened their campaign against Megalopolis, of 
which I have already spoken as having been de- 
bated before the Athenian public assembly. Their 
plan seems to have been formed some months 
before, when Onomarchus was at the maximum of 
his power, and when Thebes was supposed to be in 
danger ; but it was not executed until after his de- 
feat and death, when the Phokians, depressed for 
the time, were rescued only by the prompt inter- 
ference of Athens—and when the Thebans had 
their hands comparatively free. Moreover, the 
Theban division which had been sent into Asia 
under Pammenes a year or two before, to assist 
Artabazus, may now be presumed to have returned ; 


1 Diodor. xvi. 57: compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 367. 
3 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 
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especially as we know that no very long time after- 
wards, Artabazus appears as completely defeated 
by the Persian troops—expelled from Asia—and 
constrained to take refuge, together with his bro- 
ther-in-law Memnon, under the protection of Philip!. 
The Megalopolitans had sent envoys to entreat aid 
from Athens, under the apprehension that Thebes 
would not be in a condition to assistthem. It may 
be doubted whether Athens would have granted 
their prayer, in spite of the advice of Demosthenes ; 
but the Thebans had now again become strong 
enough to uphold with their own force their natural 
allies in Peloponnesus. . 

Accordingly, when the Lacedzmonian army under Bo, 352- 
king Archidamus invaded the Megalopolitan terri- J. ses 
tory, a competent force was soon brought together with inde- 
to oppose them; furnished partly by the Argeians— eee 
who had been engaged during the preceding year autonomy 
in a border warfare with Sparta, and had experi- οἵ Mesalo- 
enced a partial defeat at Ornez*—partly by the Si- ‘eo 
kyonians and Messenians, who came in full muster. 
Besides this, the forces on both sides from Beeotia 
and Phokis were transferred to Peloponnesus. The 
Thebans sent 4000 foot, and 500 horse, under Ke- 
phision, to the aid of Megalopolis ; while the Spar- 
tans not only recalled their own troops from Phokis, 
but also procured 3000 of the mercenaries in the 
service of Phayllus, and 150 Thessalian horse from 
Lykophron, the expelled despot of Phere. Archi- 
damus received his reinforcements, and got together 
his aggregate forces, earlier than the enemy. He 
advanced first into Arcadia, where he posted himself 

} Diodor. xvi. 52. 3 Diodor. xvi. 34. 
2E2 
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near Mantineia, thus cutting off the Argeians from 
Megalopolis ; he next invaded the territory of Ar- 
gos, attacked Orne, and defeated the Argeians in 
a partial action. Presently the Thebans arrived, 
and effected a junction with their Argeian and Ar- 
cadian allies. The united force was greatly supe- 
rior in number to the Lacedemonians; but such 
superiority was counterbalanced by the bad disci- 
pline of the Thebans, who had sadly declined on 
this point during the interval of ten years since the 
death of Epaminondas. A battle ensued, partially 
advantageous to the Lacedemonians; while the 
Argeians and Arcadians chose to go home to their 
neighbouring cities. The Lacedzemonians also, 
having ravaged a portion of Arcadia, and stormed the 
Arcadian town of Helissus, presently recrossed their 
own frontier and returned to Sparta. They left 
however a division in Arcadia under Anaxander, 
who, engaging with the Thebans near Telphusa, 
was worsted with great loss and made prisoner. In 
two other battles, also, the Thebans were successively 
victorious ; in a third, they were vanquished by the 
Lacedemonians. With such balanced and unde- 
cided success was the war carred on, until at length 
the Lacedzmonians proposed and concluded peace 
with Megalopolis. Either formally, or by implica- 
tion, they were forced to recognise the autonomy 
of that city ; thus abandoning, for the time at least, 
their aggressive purposes, which Demosthenes had 
combated and sought to frustrate before the Athe- 
nian assembly. The Thebans on their side re- 
turned home, having accomplished their object of 
protecting Megalopolis and Messéné; and we may 
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presume that the Phokian allies of Sparta were sent 
home also’. 

The war between the Boeotians and Phokians had 
doubtless slackened during this episode in Pelopon- 


nesus ; but it still went on, in a series of partial ° 


actions, on the river Kephissus, at Koroneia, at 
Abe in Phokis, and near the Lokrian town of Naryx. 
For the most part, the Phokians are said to have 
been worsted ; and their commander Phayllus pre- 
sently died of a painful disease—the suitable pu- 
nishment (in the point of view of a Grecian histo- 
rian*) for his sacrilegious deeds. He left as his 
successor Phalekus, a young man, son of Ono- 
marchus, under the guardianship and advice of an 
experienced friend named Mnaseas. But Mnaseas 
was soon surprised at night, defeated, and slain, by 
the Thebans ; while Phalekus, left to his own re- 
sources, was defeated in two battles near Cheroneia, 
and was unable to hinder his enemies from ravaging 
a large part of the Phokian territory®. 

We know the successive incidents of this ten 
years’ Sacred War only from the meagre annals of 
Diodorus ; whose warm sympathy in favour of the 
religious side of the question seems to betray him 
into exaggeration of the victories of the Thebans, or 
at least into some omission of counterbalancing re- 
verses. For in spite of these successive victories, 
the Phokians were noway put down, but remained 
in possession of the Boeotian town of Orchomenus ; 
moreover the Thebans became so tired out and im- 
poverished by the war, that they confined them- 


! Diodor. xvi. 39. 2 Diodor. xvi. 38. 
> Diodor. xvi. 38, 39. | 
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selves presently to desultory incursions and skir- 
mishes'. Their losses fell wholly upon their own 
citizens and their own funds ; while the Phokians 
fought with foreign mercenaries and with the trea- 
sures of the temple*. The increasing poverty of 
the Thebans even induced them to send an embassy 
to the Persian king, entreating pecuniary aid; which 
drew from him a present of 300 talents. As he 
was at this time organising a fresh expedition on 
an immense scale, for the reconquest of Phenicia 
and Egypt, after more than one preceding failure— 
he required Grecian soldiers as much as the Greeks 
required his money. Hence we shall see presently 
that the Thebans were able to send him an equi- 
valent. 

In the war just recounted on the Laconian and 
Arcadian frontier, the Athenians had taken no part. 
Their struggle with Philip had been becoming from 
month to month more serious and embarrassing. 
By occupying in time the defensible pass of Ther- 
mopyle, they had indeed prevented him both from 
crushing the Phokians and from meddling with the 
Southern states of Greece. But the final battle 
wherein he had defeated Onomarchus, had mate- 
rially increased both his power and his military 
reputation. The numbers on both sides were very 
great; the result was decisive, and ruinous to the 


' Diodor. xvi. 40, ἐπὶ δὲ τούτων, Θηβαῖοι κάμνοντες τῷ πρὸς Φωκεῖς 
πολέμῳ, καὶ χρημάτων ἀπορούμενοι, πρέσβεις ἐξέπεμψαν πρὸς τὸν τῶν 
Περσῶν βασιλέα....... Τοῖς δὲ Βοιωτοῖς καὶ τοῖς Φωκεῦσιν ἀκροβολισμοὶ 
μὲν καὶ χώρας καταδρομαὶ συνέστησαν, πράξεις δὲ κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν 
ἐνιαυτὸν (351-350 B.c.—according to the chronology of Diodorus) οὐ 
συνετελέσθησαν. 


3 Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) 5. 6]. 
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vanquished ; moreover, we cannot doubt that the 
Macedonian phalanx, with the other military im- 
provements and manceuvres which Philip had been 
gradually organising since his accession, was now 
exhibited in formidable efficiency. The king of 
Macedon had become the ascendent soldier and po- 
tentate hanging on the skirts of the Grecian world, 
exciting fears, or hopes, or both at once, in every 
city throughout its limits. In the first Philippic of 
Demosthenes, and in his oration against Aristo- 
krates (delivered between Midsummer 352 8.0. and 
Midsummer 351 B.c.), we discern evident marks of 
the terrors which Philip had come to inspire, within 
a year after his repulse from Thermopyle, to re- 
flecting Grecian politicians. ‘‘ It is impossible for 
Athens (says the orator') to provide any land-force 
competent to contend in the field against that of 
Philip.” 

The reputation of his generalship and his in 
defatigable activity was already everywhere felt ; 
as well as that of the officers and soldiers, partly 
native Macedonians, partly chosen Greeks, whom 
he had assembled round him*—especially the lo- 
chages or front rank men of the phalanx and the 
hypaspiste. Moreover, the excellent cavalry of 
Thessaly became embodied from henceforward as 
an element in the Macedonian army ; since Philip 
had acquired unbounded ascendency in that country, 
from his expulsion of the Pherzan despots and their 


1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 5. 26 (352-351 B.c.). 

Compare Philippic iii. p. 124. 5. 63. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 23. 8. 17 (delivered in 350 B.c.). 

eeeeee Οἱ δὲ δὴ περὶ αὐτὸν ὄντες ξένοι καὶ πεζέταιροι δόξαν μὲν ἔχουσιν 
ὥς εἰσι θαυμαστοὶ καὶ συγκεκροτημένοι τὰ τοῦ πολέμου, &c. 


the Athe- 
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coast. 
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auxiliaries the Phokians. The philo-Macedonian 
party in the Thessalian cities had constituted him 
federal chief (or in some sort Tagus) of the country, 
not only enrolling their cavalry in his armies, but 
also placing at his disposal the customs and market- 
dues, which formed a standing common fund for 
supporting the Thessalian collective administra- 
tion'. The financial means of Philip, for payment 
of his foreign troops, and prosecution of his military 
enterprises, were thus materially increased. 

But besides his irresistible land-force, Philip had 
now become master of no inconsiderable naval power 
also. During the early years of the war, though he 
had taken not only Amphipolis but also all the 
Athenian possessions on the Macedonian coast, yet 
the exports from his territory had been interrupted 
by the naval force of Athens, so as to lessen seriously 
the produce of his export duties*. But he had now 
contrived to get together a sufficient number of 
armed ships and privateers, if not to ward off such 
damage from himself, at least to retaliate it upon 
Athens. Her navy indeed was still incomparably 
superior, but the Janguor and remissness of her 
citizens refused to bring it out with efficiency ; while 
Philip had opened for himself a new avenue to mari- 
time power by his acquisition of Phere and Paga- 
se, and byestablishing his ascendency over the Mag- 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 657. 5. 133 (352-351 B.c.); also 
Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23 (349 B.c.). ἤκονον & ἔγωγέ τινων 
ws οὐδὲ τοὺς λίμενας Kai ras ἀγορὰς ἔτι δώσοιεν ait@ καρποῖσθαι" 
τὰ γὰρ κοινὰ τὰ Θετταλῶν ἀπὸ τούτων δέοι διοικεῖν, οὐ Φίλιππον 
λαμβάνειν εἰ δὲ τούτων ἀποστερηθήσεται τῶν χρημάτων, εἰς στενὸν 
κομιδῇ τὰ τῆς τροφῆς τοῖς ξένοις αὐτῷ καταστήσεται. 


2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. €57. 5. 131-133 (352-351 8.6.) : 
compare Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) 5. 5. 
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nétes and their territory, round the eastern border 
of the Pagaszean Gulf. ‘Phat Gulf (now known by 
the name of Volo) is still the great inlet and outlet 
for Thessalian trade ; the eastern coast of Thessaly, 
along the line of Mount Pelion, being craggy and 
harbourless’. The naval force belonging to Phere 
and its seaport Pagasz, was very considerable, and 
had been so even from the times of the despots 
Jason and Alexander*; at one moment painfully 
felt even by Athens. All these ships now passed 
into the service of Philip, together with the dues on 
export and import levied round the Pagaszan 
Gulf; the command of which he farther secured by 
erecting suitable fortifications on the Magnesian 
shore, and by placing a garrison in Pagase®. Such 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 56; Hermipnus ap. Atheneum, i. p. 27. 
About the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, in reference to Demetrias 
and Thebex Phthiotides, see Livy, xxxix. 25. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Polykl. p. 1207; De Coroad Trierarchicé, 
p. 1230; Diodor. xv. 95; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 11. 

3 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 15. 5. 23. Kat yap Παγασὰς ἀπαιτεῖν 
αὐτόν εἰσιν ἐψηφισμένοι (the Thessalians re-demand the place from 
Philip), καὶ Μαγνησίαν κεκωλύκασι τειχίζειν. In Olynth. il. p. 2]. 5. 11 
it stands—xai yap νῦν εἰσὶν ἐψηφισμένοι Παγασὰς ἀπαιτεῖν, καὶ περὶ 
Μαγνησίας λόγους ποιεῖσθαι. I take the latter expression to state the 
fact with more strict precision; the Thessalians passed a vote to remon- 
strate with Philip; it is not probable that they actually hindered him. 
And if he afterwards “ gave to them Magnesia,” as we are told ina 
later oration delivered 344 B.c. (Philippic ii. p. 71. s. 24), he probably 
gave it with reserve of the fortified posts to himself; since we know 
that his ascendency over Thessaly was not only not relaxed, but be- 
came more violent and compressive. 

The value which the Macedonian kings always continued to set, from 
this time forward, upon Magnesia and the recess of the Pagassean 
Gulf, is shown in the foundation of the city of Demetrias in that im- 
portant position, by Demetrius Poliorketes, about sixty years afterwards. 
᾿ Demetrias, Chalkis, and Corinth came to be considered the most com- 
manding positions in Greece. 

This fine bay, with the fertile territory lying on its shores under 
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additional naval means, combined with what he 
already possessed at Amphipolis and elsewhere, 
made him speedily annoying, if not formidable, to 
Athens, even at sea. His triremes showed them- 
selves everywhere, probably in small and rapidly 
moving squadrons. He levied large contributions 
on the insular allies of Athens, and paid the costs 
of war greatly out of the capture of merchant 
vessels in the AXgean. His squadrons made incur- 
sions on the Athenian islands of Lemnos and Im- 
bros, carrying off several Athenian citizens as pri- 
soners. They even stretched southward as far as 
Gereestus, the southern promontory of Eubcea, where 
they not only fell in with and captured a lucrative 
squadron of corn-ships, but also insulted the coast 
of Attica itself in the opposite bay of Marathon, 
towing off as a prize one of the sacred triremes'. 


Mount Pelion, are well described by Colonel Leake, Travels in North- 
ern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 41. p. 373 seqqg. I doubt whether either Ulpian 
(ad Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 24) or Colonel Leake (p. 381) are borne 
out in supposing that there was any town called Magnesia on the shores 
of the Gulf. None such is mentioned either by Strabo or by Skylax ; 
and 1 apprehend that the passages above cited from Demosthenes mean 
Magnesia the region inhabited by the Magnetes; as in Demosthenes 
cont. Nesram, p. 1382. 5. 141. 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 5. 25. δεῖ yap, ἔχοντος ἐκείνου 
yaurixdy, καὶ ταχειῶν τριηρῶν ἡμῖν, ὅπως ἀσφαλῶς ἡ δύναμις πὰ ἔη᾽--- 
p- 49. 8. 38. Πρῶτον μὲν, τὸν μέγιστον τῶν ἐκείνον πόρων ἀφαιρήσε- 
σθε' ἐστὶ δ' οὗτος τίς; ἀπὸ τῶν ὑμετέρων ὑμῖν πολεμεῖ συμμάχων, 
ἄγων καὶ φέρων τοὺς πλέοντας τὴν θάλασσαν. "Ἔπειτα, τί πρὸς τοῦτο; 
τοῦ πάσχειν αὐτοὶ κακῶς ἔξω γενήσεσθε, οὐχ ὥσπερ τὸν παρελθόντα 
χρόνον eis Λῆμνον καὶ Ἴμβρον ἐμβαλὼν αἰχμαλώτους πολίτας ὑμετέρους 
ᾧχετ᾽ ἄγων, πρὸς τῷ Γεραιστῷ τὰ πλοῖα συλλαβὼν ἀμύθητα χρήματ᾽ 
ἐξέλεξε, τὰ τελευταῖα εἰς Μαραθῶνα ἀπέβη, καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν ἀπὸ τῆς 
χώρας ᾧχετ᾽ ἔχων τριήρη, &e. 

We can hardly be certain that the Sacred Trireme thus taken was 
either the Paralus or the Salaminia ; there may have been other sacred 
triremes besides these two. 
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Such was the mischief successfully inflicted by the 
flying squadrons of Philip, though Athens had pro- 
bably a considerable number of cruizers at sea, and 
certainly a far superior number of ships at home in 
Peireus. Her commerce and even her coasts, were 
digturbed and endangered ; her insular allies suffered 
yet more. Eubcea especially, the nearest and most 
important of all her allies, separated only by a nar- 
row strait from the Pagaszean Gulf and the southern 
coast of Phthiotis, was now within the immediate 
reach not only of Philip’s marauding vessels, but 
also of his political intrigues. 

It was thus that the war against Philip turned 
more and more to the disgrace and disadvantage of 
the Athenians. Though they had begun it in the 
hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appro- 
priating Amphipolis, they had been themselves the 
losers by the capture of Pydna, Potidza, Methéné, 
&c. ; and they were now thrown upon the defensive, 
without security for their maritime allies, their 
commerce, or their coasts’. The intelligence of 
these various losses and insults endured at sea, in 
spite of indisputable maritime preponderance, called 
forth at Athens acrimonious complaints against the 
generals of the state, and exaggerated outbursts of 
enmity against Philip*. That prince, having spent a 
few months, after his repulse from Thermopyle, in 
Thessaly, and having so far established his ascend- 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 52. 8.49. ὁρῶν τὴν μὲν ἀρχὴν τοῦ 
πολέμον γεγενημένην ὑπὲρ τοῦ τιμωρήσασθαι Φίλιππον, τὴν δὲ τελευτὴν 
οὖσαν ἤδη ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ παθεῖν κακῶς ὑπὸ Φιλίππον. (Between Mid- 
summer 352 and Midsummer 351 B.c.) 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. 5. 144. p. 656. 5. 130. ᾿Αλλ᾽ 


6 μάλιστα δοκῶν νῦν ἡμῖν ἐχθρὸς εἶναι Φίλιππος οὑτοσί, &c. (this ha- 
rangue also between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 B.c.). 
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ency over that country that he could leave the 
completion of the task to his officers, pushed with 
his characteristic activity into Thrace. He there 
took part in the disputes between various native 
princes, expelling some, confirming or installing 
others, and extending his own dominion at the cgst 
of 4111, Among these princes were probably Kerso- 
bleptes and Amadokus ; for Philip carried his ag-— 
gressions to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Thracian Chersonese. 

He besieges In November 352 B.c., intelligence reached 


ncn =~ Athens, that he was in Thrace besieging Herzeon 


aammat = Teichos ; a place so near to the Chersonese’®, that 
decree is the Athenian possessions and colonists in that 


send outa peninsula were threatened with considerable danger. 


fleet : Phili 
falls sick: © SO great was the alarm and excitement caused by 


me tee is this news, that a vote was immediately passed in 
the public assembly to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes—to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons 
up to the age of 45 being made liable to serve on 


1 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 13. 5. 13. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29. s. 5 (delivered in the latter half of 
350 B.c.). 

ase. ἀπηγγέλθη Φίλιππος ὑμῖν ἐν Θράκῃ, τρίτον ἣ τέταρτον ἔτος τουτὶ, 
Ἡραῖον τεῖχος πολιορκῶν, τότε τοίνυν μὴν μὲν ἦν Μαιμακτηριὼν, &e. 

This Thracian expedition of Philip (alluded to also in Demosthenes, 
Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13) stands fixed to the date of November 352 s.c., 
on reasonably good grounds, 

That the town or fortress called ‘Hpatov Teiyos was near to the Cher- 
sonese, cannot be doubted. The commentators identify it with Ἡραῖον, 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as being near Perinthus. But this 
hypothesis is open to much doubt. ‘Hpaiov Teiyos is not quite the 
same as ‘Hpaiov; nor was the latter place very near to the Chersonese ; 
nor would Philip be yet in a condition to provoke or menace so powerful 
a city as Perinthus—though he did so ten years afterwards (Diodor. 
xvi. 74). 

I cannot think that we know where Ἡραῖον Teiyos was situated ; ex- _ 
cept that it was in Thrace, and near the Chersonese. 
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the expedition—and to raise 60 talents by a direct 
property tax. At first active steps were taken to 
accelerate the armament. But before the difficulties 
of detail could be surmounted—before it could be 
determined, amidst the general aversion to personal 
service, what citizens should go abroad, and how 
the burthen of trierarchy should be distributed— 
fresh messengers arrived from the Chersonese, re- 
porting first that Philip had fallen sick, next that 
he was actually dead’. The last-mentioned report 
proved false; but the sickness of Philip was an 
actual fact, and seems to have been severe enough 
to cause a temporary suspension of his military 
operations. Though the opportunity became thus 
only the more favourable for attacking Philip, yet 
the Athenians, no longer spurred on by the fear of 
farther immediate danger, relapsed into their former 
languor, and renounced or postponed their intended 
armament. After passing the whole ensuing sum- 
mer in inaction, they could only be prevailed upon, 
in the month of September 351, to despatch to 
Thrace a feeble force under the mercenary chief 
Charidemus; ten triremes, without any soldiers 
aboard, and with no more than five talents in 
money’. 

At this time Charidemus was at the height of his 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29, 30. ὡς yap ἠγγέλθη Φίλιππος 
ἀσθενῶν i τεθνεὼς (ἦλθε yap ἀμφότερα), &c. These reports of the sick- 
ness and death of Philip in Thrace are alluded to in the first Philippic, 
p-43.8.14. The expedition of Philip threatening the Chersonese, and 
the vote passed by the Athenians when they first heard of this expedi- 
tion, are also alluded to in the first Philippic, p. 44. 5. 20. p. δ]. s. 46. 
καὶ ὑμεῖς, ἂν ἐν Χεῤῥονήσῳ πύθησθε Φίλιππον, ἐκεῖσε βοηθεῖν ψηφίζεσθε, 


&c. When Philip was besieging Ἡραῖον Τεῖχος, he was said to be ἐν 
Χεῤῥονήσῳ. 2 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 30. 5. 6. 
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popularity. It was supposed that he could raise 
and maintain a mercenary band by his own in- 
genuity and valour. His friends confidently averred 
before the Athenian assembly that he was the only 
man capable of putting down Philip and conquering 
Amphipolis'. One of these partisans, Aristokrates, 
even went so far as to propose that a vote should 
be passed ensuring inviolability to his person, and 
enacting that any one who killed him should be 
seized wherever found in the territory of Athens or 
her allies. This proposition was attacked judicially 
by an accuser named Euthykles, who borrowed a 
memorable discourse from the pen of Demosthenes. 

It was thus that the real sickness, and reported 
death, of Philip, which ought to have operated as a 
stimulus to the Athenians by exposing to them their 
enemy during a moment of peculiar weakness, 
proved rather an opiate exaggerating their chronic 
lethargy, and cheating them into a belief that no 
farther efforts were needed. That belief appears to 
have been proclaimed by the leading, best-known, 
and senior speakers, those who gave the tone to the 
public assembly, and who were principally relied 
upon for advice. These men—probably Eubulus at 
their head, and Phokion, so constantly named as 
general, along with him—either did not feel, or 
could not bring themseives to proclaim, the painful 
necessity of personal military service and increased 
taxation. Though repeated debates took place on 


1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 625. s. 14. p. 682, 683. This 
oration, delivered between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 B.c., 
seems to have been prior to November 352 B.c., when the news reached 
Athens that Philip was besieging ‘Hpaio» Teixos. 
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the insults offered to Athens in her maritime 
dignity, and on the sufferings of those allies to 
whom she owed protection—combined with accusa- 
tions against the generals, and complaints of the 
inefficiency of such mercenary foreigners as Athens 
took into commission but never paid—still the 
recognised public advisers shrank from appeal to 
the dormant patriotism or personal endurance of 
the citizens. The serious, but indispensable, duty 
which they thus omitted, was performed for them 
by a younger competitor, far beneath them in 
established footing and influence—Demosthenes, 
now about thirty years old—in an harangue known 
as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, 
as a public adviser in the assembly. In his first 
parliamentary harangue two years before’, he had 


11 adopt the date accepted by most critics, on the authority of Dio- 
nysius of Halikarnassus, to the first Philippic; the archonship of Ari- 
stodemus 352-351 p.c. It belongs, I think, to the latter half of that 
year. 

The statements of Dionysius bearing on this oration have been much 
called in question; to a certain extent, with good reason, in what he 
states about the stzth Philippic (ad Ammseum, p. 736). What he calls 
the sixth, is in reality the fifth in his own enumeration, coming next 
after the first Philippic and the three Olynthiacs. To the Oratio De 
Pace, which is properly the sixth in his enumeration, he assigns no 
ordinal number whatever. What is still more perplexing—he gives as 
the initial words of what he calls the sizth Philippic, certain words 
which occur in the middle of the first Philippic, immediately after the 
financial scheme read by Demosthenes to the people, the words—A 
μὲν ἡμεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, δεδυνήμεθα εὑρεῖν, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν (Philipp. i. 
p. 48). {119 were correct, we should have to divide the first Philippic 
into two parts, and recognise the latter part (after the words ἃ μὲν 
ἡμεῖς) as a separate and later oration. Some critics, among them 
Dr. Thirlwall, agree so far with Dionysius as to separate the latter part 
from the former, and to view it as a portion of some later oration. I 
follow the more common opinion, accepting the oration as one. There 
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begun to inculcate on his countrymen the general 
lesson of energy and self-reliance, and to remind 
them of that which the comfort, activity, and 
peaceful refinement of Athenian life, had a constant 
tendency to put out of sight :—That the City, as a 
whole, could not maintain her security and dignity 
against enemies, unless each citizen individually, 
besides his home-duties, were prepared to take his 
fair share, readily and without evasion, of the hard- 
ship and cost of personal service abroad'. But he 
had then been called upon to deal (in his discourse 
De Symmoriis) only with the contingency of Persian 
hostilities—possible indeed, yet neither near nor 
declared; he now renews the same exhortation under 
more pressing exigences. He has to protect in- 
terests already suffering, and to repel dishonourable 
insults, becoming from month to month more fre- 
quent, from an indefatigable enemy. Successive 
assemblies have been occupied with complaints from 
sufferers, amidst a sentiment of unwonted chagrin 


is a confusion, either in the text or the affirmations, of Dionysius, which 
has never yet been, perhaps cannot be, satisfactorily cleared up. 

Bohnecke (in his Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Red- 
ner, p. 222 seq.) has gone into a full and elaborate examination of the 
first Philippic and all the controversy respecting it. He rejects the 
statement of Dionysius altogether. He considers that the oration as it 
stands now is one whole, but delivered three years later than Dionysius 
asserts; not in 351 B.c., but in the Spring of 348 B.c., after the three 
Olynthiacs, and a little before the fall of Olynthus. He notices various 
chronological points (in my judgement, none of them proving his point) 
tending to show that the harangue cannot have been delivered so early 
as 351 B.c. But I think the difficulty of supposing that the oration 
was spoken at so late a period of the Olynthian war, and yet that no- 
thing is said in it about that war, and next to nothing about Olynthus 
itself—is greater than any of those difficulties which Bohnecke tries 
to make good against the earlier date. 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmor. p. 182. s. 18. 
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and helplessness among the public—yet with no 
material comfort from the leading and established 
speakers ; who content themselves with inveighing 
against the negligence of the mercenaries—taken 
into service by Athens but never paid—and with 
threatening to impeach the generals. The assem- 
bly, wearied by repetition of topics promising no 
improvement for the future, is convoked, probably 
to hear some farther instance of damage committed 
by the Macedonian cruisers, when Demosthenes, 
breaking through the common formalities of prece- 
dence, rises first to address them. 

It had once been the practice at Athens, that the 
herald formally proclaimed, when a public assembly 
was opened—‘‘ Who among the citizens above 
fifty years old wishes to speak? and after them, 
which of the other citizens in his turn'?”? Though 
this old proclamation had fallen into disuse, the 
habit still remained, that speakers of advanced age 
and experience rose first after the debate had been 
opened by the presiding magistrates. But the rela- 
tions of Athens with Philip had been so often dis- 
cussed, that all these men had already delivered 
their sentiments and exhausted their recommend- 
ations. ‘‘ Had their recommendations been good, 
you need not have been now debating the same 
topic over again® ’—says Demosthenes, as an apo- 


1 #schines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 366. 

3 Demosthen. Philipp. i. init. ...... Ei μὲν περὶ καινοῦ τινὸς mpay- 
ματος προὐτίθετο λέγειν, ἐπισχὼν ἂν ἕως οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν εἰωθότων 
γνώμην ἀπεφήναντο. ........ ἐπειδὴ δὲ περὶ ὧν πολλάκις εἰρήκασιν οὗτοι 
πρότερον συμβαίνει καὶ νυνὶ σκοπεῖν, ἡγοῦμαι καὶ πρῶτος ἀναστὰς 
εἰκότως ἂν συγγνώμης τυγχάνειν᾽ εἰ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ παρεληλυθότος χρόνον τὰ 
δέοντα οὗτοι συνεβούλευσαν, οὐδὲν ἂν ὑμᾶς νῦν ἔδει βουλεύεσθαι. 
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logy for standing forward out of his turn to pro- 
duce his own views. 

His views indeed were so new, so independent 
of party-sympathies or antipathies, and so plain- 
spoken in comments on the past as well as in de- 
mands for the future—that they would hardly have 
been proposed except by a speaker instinct with 
the ideal of the Periklean foretime, familiar to him 
from his study of Thucydides. In explicit language, 
Demosthenes throws the blame of the public mis- 
fortunes, not simply on the past advisers and ge- 
nerals of the people, but also on the people them- 
selves’. It is from this proclaimed fact that he 
starts, as his main ground of hope for future im- 
provement. Athens contended formerly with honour 
against the Lacedzmonians ; and now also, she will 
exchange disgrace for victory in her war against 
Philip, if her citizens individually will shake off their 
past inertness and negligence, each of them hence- 
forward becoming ready to undertake his full share 
of personal duty in the comnion cause. Athens had 
undergone enough humiliation, and more than 
enough, to teach her this lesson. She might learn 
it farther from her enemy Philip himself, who had 
raised himself from small beginnings, and heaped 
losses as well as shame upon her, mainly by his 
own personal energy, perseverance, and ability; 


' Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 40, 41. "Ore οὐδὲν τῶν δεόντων 
ποιούντων ὑμῶν κακῶς τὰ πράγματα exes’ ἐπεί τοι, εἰ πάνθ᾽ ἃ προσῆκε 
πραττόντων οὕτως εἶχεν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλπὶς ἦν αὐτὰ βελτίω γενέσθαι, &c. 
Again, p. 42. “Ay τοίνυν καὶ ὑμεῖς ἐπὶ τῆς τοιαύτης ἐθελήσητε γενέσθαι 
γνώμης νῦν, ἐπειδήπερ οὐ πρότεμον, ......... καὶ παύσησθε αὐτὸς 
μὲν οὐδὲν ἕκαστος ποιήσειν ἐλπίζων, τὸν δὲ πλήσιον πάνθ᾽ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ 
πράξειν, ὅζο. 

Compare the previous harangue, De Symmoniis, p. 182, 5. 18. 
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while the Athenian citizens had been hitherto so 
backward as individuals, and so unprepared as a 
public, that even if a lucky turn of fortune were to 
hand over to them Amphipolis, they would be in 
no condition to seize it’. Should the rumour prove 
true, that this Philip were dead, they would soon make 
for themselves another Philip equally troublesome. 
After thus severely commenting on the past 
apathy of the citizens, and insisting upon a change 
of disposition as indispensable, Demosthenes pro- 
ceeds to specify the particular acts whereby such 
change ought to be manifested. He entreats them 
not to be startled by the novelty of his plan, but 
to hear him patiently to the end. It 18 the result 
of his own meditations ; other citizens may have 
better to propose; if they have, he shall not be 
found to stand in their way. What is past, cannot 
be helped; nor is extemporaneous speech the best 
way of providing remedies for a difficult future®. 
He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall 
be immediately put in readiness; that the citizens 
shall firmly resolve to serve in person on board, when- 
ever the occasion may require, and that triremes 
and other vessels shall be specially fitted out for 
half of the horsemen of the city, who shall serve 


1 Demosthenes, Philippie 1, p. 43. 5. 15. ὡς δὲ νῦν ἔχετε, οὐδὲ διδόν- 
τῶν τῶν καιρῶν ᾿Αμφίπολιν δέξασθαι δύναισθ᾽ ἂν, ἀπηρτημένοι καὶ ταῖς 
παρασκευαῖς καὶ ταῖς γνώμαις. 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 44. ...... ἐπειδὰν ἅπαντα ἀκούσητε, 
κρίνατε---μὴ πρότερον προλαμβάνετε' μηδ᾽ ἂν ἐξ ἀρχῆς δοκῶ τινὶ 
καινὴν παρασκευὴν λέγειν, ἀναβάλλειν pe τὰ πράγματα ἡγείσθω" 
ov γὰρ οἱ ταχὺ καὶ τἡμερὸν εἴποντες μάλιστα εἰς δέον λέγουσιν, &c. 

ΜΝ Οἶμαι τοίνυν ἐγὼ ταῦτα λέγειν ἔχειν, μὴ κωλύων εἴ τις ἄλλον 
ἐπαγγέλλεταί τι. 

This deprecatory tone deserves notice, and the difficulty which the 


speaker anticipates in obtaining a hearing. 
2F2 
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personally also. This force is to be kept ready to 
sail at a moment’s notice, and to meet Philip in 
any of his sudden out-marches—to Chersonesus, 
to Thermopyle, to Olynthus, &c’. 

Secondly, that a farther permanent force shall 
be set on foot immediately, to take the aggressive, 
and carry on active continuous warfare against 
Philip, by harassing him in various points of his 
own country. Two thousand infantry, and 200 
horse, will be sufficient; but it is essential that 
one-fourth part—500 of the former and 50 of the 
latter—shall be citizens of Athens. The remainder 
are to be foreign mercenaries; ten swift sailing 
war triremes are also to be provided to protect the 
transports against the naval force of Philip. The 
citizens are to serve by relays, relieving each other ; 
every one for a time fixed beforehand, yet none for 
a very long time*. The orator then proceeds to 
calculate the cost of such a standing force for one 
year. He assigns to each seaman, and to each foot 
soldier, ten drachmz per month, or two oboli per 
day ; to each horseman, thirty drachme per month, 
or one drachma (six oboli) per day. No difference 
is made between the Athenian citizen and the fo. 
reigner. The sum here assigned is not full pay, 
but simply the cost of each man’s maintenance. 
At the same time, Demosthenes pledges himself, 
that if thus much be furnished by the state, the re- 
mainder of a full pay (or as much again) will be 
made up by what the soldiers will themselves ac- 
quire in the war ; and that too, without wrong done 


1 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 44, 45. 
2 Demosthenes, Philipp. 1. p. 45, 46. 
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to allies or neutral Greeks. The total annual cost 
thus incurred will be 92 talents (=:about 22,0001.). 
He does not give any estimate of the probable cost 
of his other armament, of 50 triremes; which are 
to be equipped and ready at a moment’s notice for 
emergences, but not sent out on permanent service. 
His next task is, to provide ways and means for 
meeting such additional cost of 92 talents. Here 
he produces and reads to the assembly, a special 
financial scheme, drawn up in writing. Not being 
actually embodied in the speech, the scheme has 
been unfortunately lost ; though its contents would 
help us materially to appreciate the views of De- 
mosthenes'. It must have been more or less com- 
plicated in its details ; not a simple proposition for 
an eisphora or property-tax, which would have been 
announced in a sentence of the orator’s speech. 
Assuming the money, the ships, and the arma- 
ment for permanent service, to be provided, De- 
mosthenes proposes that a formal law be passed, 
making such permanent service peremptory ; the 
general in command being held responsible for the 
efficient employment of the force*. The islands, 
the maritime allies, and the commerce of the Augean 
would then become secure; while the profits of 
Philip from his captures at sea would be arrested®. 
The quarters of the armament might be established, 
during winter or bad weather, in Skiathos, Thasos, 
Lemnos, or other adjoining islands, from whence 
they could act at all times against Philip on his 
1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 48, 49. Α΄ δ᾽ ὑπάρξαι δεῖ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, 


ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἁγὼ γέγραφα. 3 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 49. 5. 37. 
> Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 49. s. 38, 39. 
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own coast; while from Athens it was difficult to 
arrive thither either during the prevalence of the 
Etesian winds or during winter—the seasons usually 
selected by Philip for his aggressions’. 

The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenes 
affirmed) in men, money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, 
were greater than could be found anywhere else. 
But hitherto they had never been properly em- 
ployed. The Athenians, like awkward pugilists, 
waited tor Philip to strike, and then put up their 
hands to follow his blow. ‘They never sought to 
look him in the face—nor to be ready with a good 
defensive system beforehand—nor to anticipate him 
in offensive operations’. While their religious fes- 
tivals, the Panathenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were 
not only celebrated with costly splendour, but pre- 
arranged with the most careful pains, so that no- 
thing was ever wanting in detail at the moment of 
execution—their military force was left without 
organisation or predetermined system. Whenever 
any new encroachment of Philip was made known, 
nothing was found ready to meet it; fresh decrees 
were to be voted, modified, and put in execution, 
for each special occasion ; the time for action was 


1 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48, 49. ‘‘ The obstinacy and violence 
of the Etesian winds, in July and August, are well known to those who 
have had to struggle with them in the Hgean during that season” (Colonel 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 42. p. 426). 

The Etesian winds, blowing from the north, madc it difficult to reach 
Macedonia from Athens. 

Compare Demosthenes, De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 93. s. 14. 

3 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 51. 8. 46. ...... ὑμεῖς δὲ, πλείστην δύνα- 
μὲν ἁπάντων ἔχοντες, τριηρεῖς, ὁπλίτας, ἱππέας, χρημάτων πρόσοδον, 
τούτων μὲν μέχρι τῆς τήμερον ἡμέρας οὐδενὶ πώποτε εἰς δέον τι 
κέχρησθε. 
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wasted in preparation, and before a force could 
be placed on shipboard, the moment for execution 
had passed’. This practice of waiting for Philip to 
act offensively, and then sending aid to the point 
attacked, was ruinous; the war must be carried on 
by a standing force put in motion beforehand®. 

To provide and pay such a standing force, is one 
of the main points in the project of Demosthenes. 
The absolute necessity that it shall consist, in large 
proportion at least, of citizens, is another. To this 
latter point he reverts again and again, insisting 
that the foreign mercenaries—sent out to make 
their pay where or how they could, and unacfom- 
panied by Athenian citizens—were at best useless 
and untrustworthy. They did more mischief to 
friends and allies, who were terrified at the very 
tidings of their approach—than to the enemy*. The 
general, unprovided with funds to pay them, was 
compelled to follow them wheresoever they chose 
to go, disregarding his orders received from the 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 50. ἐν δὲ τοῖς περὶ τοῦ πολέμου ἄτακτα, 
ἀδιόρθωτα, ἀόριστα, ἅπαντα. Τοιγαροῦν ἅμα ἀκηκόαμέν τι καὶ τριηράρ- 
χους καθίσταμεν, καὶ τούτοις ἀντιδόσεις ποιούμεθα καὶ περὶ χρημάτων 
πόρον σκοποῦμεν, &c. 

2 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 48, 49. δεῖ---μὴ βοηθείαις πολεμεῖν (ὗστε- 
ριοῦμεν γὰρ ἁπάντων) ἀλλὰ παρασκενῇ συνεχεῖ καὶ δυνάμει. 

Compare his Oration De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 92. 5. 11. 

8. Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 5. 28. ἐξ οὗ δ᾽ αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ τὰ 
ξενικὰ ὑμῖν στρατεύεται, τοὺς φίλους νικᾷ καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους, οἱ δ᾽ 
ἐχθροὶ μείζους τοῦ δέοντος γεγόνασι. καὶ παρακύψαντα ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς 
πόλεως πόλεμον, πρὸς ᾿Αρτάβαζον καὶ πανταχοῖ μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέοντα, 
ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀκολουθεῖ" εἰκότως" οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἄρχειν μὴ διδόντα 
μισθόν. τί οὖν κελεύω; τὰς προφάσεις ἀφελεῖν καὶ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ 
καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν, μισθὸν πορίσαντας καὶ στρατιώτας οἰκείους ὥσπερ 
ἐπόπτας τῶν στρατηγουμένων παρακαταστήσαντας, &e. 

sscoep. 53.8. 51. καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐχθροὶ καταγελῶσιν, οἱ δὲ σύμμαχοι 
τεθνᾶσι τῷ δέει τοὺς τοιούτους ἀποστόλους, &c. 
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city. To try him afterwards for that which he 
could not help, was unprofitable disgrace. But if 
the troops were regularly paid ; if, besides, a con- 
siderable proportion of them were Athenian citizens, 
themselves interested in success, and inspectors of 
all that was done; then the general would be found 
willing and able to attack the enemy with vigour— 
and might be held to a rigorous accountability, if 
he did not. Such was the only way in which the 
formidable and ever-growing force of their enemy 
Philip could be successfully combated. As matters 
now stood, the inefficiency of Athenian operations 
was 50 ridiculous, that men might be tempted to 
doubt whether Athens was really in earnest. Her 
chief military officers—her ten generals, ten taxi- 
archs, ten phylarchs, and two hipparchs, annually 
chosen—were busied only in the affairs of the city 
and in the showy religious processions. They left 
the real business of war to a foreign general named 
Menelaus'. Such a system was disgraceful. The 
honour of Athens ought to be maintained by her 
own citizens, both as generals and as soldiers. 
Charac- Such are the principal features in the discourse 
feristica of called the First Philippic; the earliest public ha- 
Fhilippic rangue delivered by Demosthenes to the Athenian 


—prudent 
advice and assembly, in reference to the war with Philip. It 
ings οἵ De- is not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic 
and forcible in its appeal to the emotions ; bringing 

the audience by many different roads, to the main 
conviction which the orator seeks to impress ; pro- 


foundly animated with genuine Pan-hellenic patri- 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 47. ἐπεὶ νῦν ye γέλως ἔσθ᾽ ὡς χρώμεθα 
τοῖς πράγμασι. 
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otism, and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarch from without. 
It has other merits besides, not less important in 
themselves, and lying more immediately within the 
scope of the historian. We find Demosthenes, yet 
only thirty years old—young in political life—and 
thirteen years before the battle of Chzroneia— 
taking accurate measure of the political relations 
between Athens and Philip; examining those rela- 
tions during the past, pointing out how they had 
become every year more unfavourable, and fore- 
telling the dangerous contingences of the future, 
unless better precautions were taken ; exposing with 
courageous frankness not only the past misma- 
nagement of public men, but also those defective 
dispositions of the people themselves wherein such 
management had its root; lastly, after fault found, 
adventuring on his own responsibility to propose 
specific measures of correction, and urging upon 
reluctant citizens a painful imposition of personal 
hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him 
insisting on the same obligation, irksome alike to 
the leading politicians and to the people’, through- 
out all the Olynthiacs and Philippics. We note his 
warnings given at this early day, when timely pre- 
vention would have been easily practicable; and 
his superiority to elder politicians hike Eubulus and 


1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 54. 5. 58. ᾿Εγὼ μὲν οὖν οὔτ᾽ ἄλλοτε 
πώποτε πρὸς χάριν εἱλόμην λέγειν, ὅ,τι ἂν μὴ καὶ συνοίσειν ὑμῖν 
πεπεισμένος ὦ, νῦν τε ἃ γιγνώσκω πάνθ᾽ ἁπλῶς, οὐδὲν ὑποστειλάμενος, 
πεπαῤῥησίασμαι. ᾿Εβουλόμην δ᾽ ἂν, ὥσπερ ὅτι ὑμῖν συμφέρει τὰ βέλ- 
τιστα ἀκούειν olda, οὕτως εἰδέναι συνοῖσον καὶ τῷ τὰ βέλτιστα εἰπόντι" 
πολλῷ γὰρ ἂν ἤδιον εἶπον. Νῦν δ᾽ én’ ἀδήλοις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων 
ἐμαντῷ γενησομένοις, ὅμως ἐπὶ τῷ συνοίσειν ὑμῖν, ἂν πράξητε, ταῦτα 
πεπεῖσθαι λέγειν αἱροῦμαι. 
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Phokion, in prudent appreciation, in foresight, and 
in the courage of speaking out unpalatable truths. 
More than twenty years after this period, when 
Athens had lost the game and was in her phase of 
humiliation, Demosthenes (in repelling the charges 
of those who imputed her misfortunes to his bad 
advice) measures the real extent to which a political 
statesman is properly responsible. The first of all 
things is,—‘‘ To see events in their beginnings—to 
discern tendencies beforehand, and proclaim them 
beforehand to others—to abridge as much as possible 
the rubs, impediments, jealousies, and tardy move- 
ments, inseparable from the march of a free city— 
and to infuse among the citizens harmony, friendly 
feelings, and zeal for the performance of their 
duties'.”” The first Philippic is alone sufficient to 
prove, how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the 
merit of having ‘‘ seen events in their beginnings ”’ 
and given timely warning to his countrymen. It 
will also go to show, along with other proofs here- 
after to be seen, that he was not less honest and 
judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remaining 
portion of the statesman’s duty—that of working up 
his countrymen to unanimous and resolute enter- 
prise ; to the pitch requisite not merely for speaking 
and voting, but for acting and suffering, against the 
public enemy. 

1 Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 308. 5. 306. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ὧν γ᾽ ἂν ὁ 


ῥήτωρ ὑπεύθυνος εἴη, πᾶσαν ἐξέτασιν λάμβανε" ov παραιτοῦμαι. Τίνα 
οὖν ἐστὶ ταῦτα; ᾿Ιδεῖν τὰ πράγματα ἀρχόμενα, καὶ προαισθέσθαι καὶ 
προειπεῖν τοῖς ἄλλοις. Ταῦτα πέπρακταί μοι. Καὶ ἔτι τὰς ἑκασταχοῦ 
βραδυτῆτας, ὄκνους, ἀγνοίας, φιλονεικίας, ἃ πολιτικὰ ταῖς πόλεσι πρόσ- 
ἐστιν ἁπάσαις καὶ ἀναγκαῖα ἁμαρτήματα, ταῦθ᾽ ὡς εἰς ἐλάχιστα συστεῖ- 
λαι, καὶ τοὐνάντιον εἰς ὁμόνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν καὶ τοῦ τὰ δέοντα ποιεῖν 


ὁρμὴν προτρέψαι. 


Ν 
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We know neither the actual course, nor the con- 
cluding vote, of this debate, wherein Demosthenes 
took a part so unexpectedly prominent. But we 
know that neither of the two positive measures 
which he recommends was carried into effect. The 
working armament was not sent out, nor was the 
home-force, destined to be held in reserve for instant 
movement in case of emergency, ever gotready. It 
was not until the following month of September 
(the oration being delivered some time in the first 
half of 351 B.c.), that any actual force was sent 
against Philip; and even then nothing more was 
done than to send the mercenary chief Charidemus 
to the Chersonese, with ten triremes, and five talents 
in money, but no soldiers'. Nor is there any pro- 
bability that Demosthenes even obtained a favour- 
able vote of the assembly; though strong votes 
against Philip were often passed without being ever 
put in execution afterwards ?*. 

Demosthenes was doubtless opposed by those 
senior statesmen whose duty it would have been to 
come forward themselves with the same proposi- 
tions, assuming the necessity to be undeniable. 
But what ground was taken in opposing him, we 


do not know. There existed at that time in Athens P 


a certain party or section who undervalued Philip 
as an enemy not really formidable—far less for- 


1 Demosthenes, Clynth. iii. p. 29. 5. 5. 

? Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48. 5. 34; Olynth. ii. p. 21. s. 12; 
Olynth. ii. p. 29. 8. 5. p. 32. 5.16; De Rhodiorum Libertate, p. 190. 
s. 1. And not merely votes against Philip, but aginst others also, re- 
mained either unexecuted or inadequately executed (Demosthenes, De 
Republicé Ordinanda, p. 175, 176). 


B.c. 351. 
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midable than the Persian king’. The reports of 
Persian force and preparation, prevalent two years 
before when Demosthenes delivered his harangue 
on the Symmories, seem still to have continued, 
and may partly explain the inaction against Philip. 
Such reports would be magnified, or fabricated, by 
another Athenian party much more dangerous ; in 
communication with, and probably paid by, Philip 
himself. To this party Demosthenes makes his 
earliest allusion in the first Philippic*, and reverts 
to them on many occasions afterwards. We may 
be very certain that there were Athenian citizens 
serving as Philip’s secret agents, though we cannot 
assign their names. It would be not less his interest 
to purchase such auxiliaries, than to employ paid 
spies in his operations of war®; while the prevalent 
political antipathies at Athens, coupled with the 
laxity of public morality in individuals, would render 
it perfectly practicable to obtain suitable instru- 
ments. That not only at Athens, but also at Am- 
phipolis, Potidzea, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip 
achieved his successes, partly by purchasing corrupt 
partisans among the leaders of his enemies—is an 
assertion so intrinsically probable, that we may 


1 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 197. 8.31. ὁρῶ δ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἐνίους Φιλίππου μὲν ὡς dp’ οὐδενὸς ἀξίου πολλάκις ὀλιγωροῦντας, 
βασιλέα δ᾽ ὡς ἰσχυρὸν ἐχθρὸν οἷς ἂν προέληται φοβουμένους. Ei δὲ τὸν 
μὲν ὡς φαῦλον οὐκ ἀμυνούμεθα, τῷ δὲ ὡς φοβερῷ πάνθ' ὑπείξομεν, 
πρὸς τίνας παρατάξομεθα; 

This oration was delivered in 351-350 Β.6.; a few months after the 
first Philippic. 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 45. 5. 21; Olynthiac 11. p. 19. 5. 4. 

8 Compare the advice of the Thebans to Mardonius in 479 p.c.— 
during the Persian invasion of Greece (Herodot. ix. 2). 
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readily believe it, though advanced chiefly by un- 
friendly witnesses. Such corruption alone, indeed, 
would not have availed him, but it was eminently 
useful when combined with well-employed force and 
military genius. 


5.0. 85]. 


Change of 
sentiments 
at Olynthus 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS. 


Ir even in Athens, at the date of the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes, the uneasiness about Philip was 
considerable, much more serious had it become 
among his neighbours the Olynthians. He had 
gained them over, four vears before, by transferring 
to them the territory of Anthemus—and the still 
more important town of Potidza, captured by his 
own arms from Athens. Grateful for these ces- 
sions, they had become his allies in his war with 
Athens, whom they hated on every ground. But 
a material change had since taken place. Since 
the loss of Methéné, Athens, expelled from the 
coast of Thrace and Macedonia, had ceased to be a 
hostile neighbour, or to inspire alarm to the Olyn- 
thians; while the immense increase in the power 
of Philip, combined with his ability and ambition 
alike manifest, had overlaid their gratitude for the 
past by a sentiment of fear for the future. It was 
but too clear that a prince who stretched his en- 
croaching arms in all directions—to Thermopyle, 
to Illyria, and to Thrace—would not long suffer 
the fertile peninsula between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulfs to remain occupied by free Grecian 
communities. Accordingly, it seems that after 
the great victory of Philip in Thessaly over the 
Phokians (in the first half of 352 8.c.), the Olyn- 


. thians manifested their uneasiness by seceding from 
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alliance with him against Athens. They concluded 
peace with that city, and manifested such friendly 
sentiments that an alliance began to be thought 
possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 352 8.0. 

Here was an important change of policy on the 
part of the Olynthians. Though they probably 
intended it, not as a measure of hostility against 


Philip, but simply as a precaution to ensure to τὶ 


themselves recourse elsewhere in case of becoming 
exposed to his attack, it was not likely that he 
would either draw or recognise any such distinction. 
He would probably consider that by the cession 
of Potidea, he had purchased their cooperation 
against Athens, and would treat their secession as 
at least making an end to all amicable relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first 
Philippic*) we find that he, or his soldiers, had 
attacked, and made sudden excursions into their 
territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without 
proclaimed or vigorous war, matters seem to have 
remained throughout the year 351 B.c. Philip was 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. p. 129. ἐκεῖνοι (Olynthians) 
ἕως μὲν ἑώρων αὐτὸν (Philip) τηλικοῦτον ἡλίκος ὧν πιστὸς ὑπῆρχε, 
σύμμαχοί τε ἦσαν, καὶ δι’ ἐκεῖνον ἡμῖν ἐπολέμουν᾽ ἐπειδὴ δὲ εἶδον μείζω 
τῆς πρὸς αὐτοὺς πίστεως γιγνόμενον.......... ὑμᾶς, οὖς ἴσασιν ἁπάντων 
ἀνθρώπων ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν καὶ τοὺς ἐκείνου φίλους καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν Φίλιππον 
ἀποκτείναντας, φίλους πεποίηνται, φασὶ δὲ καὶ συμμάχους ποιήσεσθαι. 

We know from Dionysius that this oration was delivered between 
Midsummer 352 B.c. and Midsummer 351 B.c. I have already re- 
marked that it must have been delivered, in my judgement, before the 
month Memukterion (November) 352 s.c. 

4 Demosthenes, Philippici. p. 44. s. 20. ...... ἐπὶ τὰς ἐξαίφνης ταύτας 
ἀπὸ τῆς οἰκείας χώρας αὐτοῦ στρατείας, els Πύλας καὶ Χεῤῥόνησον καὶ 
"Ὄλυνθον καὶ ὅποι βούλεται. 
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engaged during that year in his Thracian expe- 
dition, where he fell sick, so that aggressive enter- 
prise was for the time suspended. Meanwhile the 
Athenians seem to have proposed to Olynthus a 
scheme of decided alliance against Philip'. But 
the Olynthians had too much to fear from him, to 
become themselves the aggressors. They still pro- 
bably hoped that he might find sufficient enemies 
_ and occupation elsewhere, among Thracians, IIlv- 
rians, Peonians, Arymbas and the Epirots, and 
Athenians’ ; at any rate, they would not be the first 
to provoke a contest. This state of reciprocal mis- 
trust® continued for several months, until at length 
Philip began serious operations against them ; not 
very long after his recovery from the sickness in 
Thrace, and seemingly towards the middle of 350 
B.c."; a little before the beginning of Olympiad 
107, 3. 


1 Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p. 1]. 5. 7. ...... νυνὶ yap, ὃ πάντες 
ἐθρύλλουν τέως, ᾽᾿ολυνθίους ἐκπολεμῆσαι δεῖν Φιλίππῳ, γέγονεν 
αὐτόματον, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὡς ἂν ὑμῖν μάλιστα σύμφεροι. Ei μὲν γὰρ ὑφ᾽ 
ὑμῶν πεισθέντες ἀνείλοντο τὸν πόλεμον, σφαλεροὶ σύμμαχοι καὶ μέχρι του 
ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐγνωκότες ἦσαν ἴσως, &c. 

Compare Olynth. iii. p. 30. 5. 9. and p. 32. 5. 18. οὐχ οὖς, εἰ πολε- 
μήσαιεν, ἑτοίμως σώσειν ὑπισχνούμεθα, οὗτοι νῦν πολεμοῦνται ; 

3 Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 18. 85. 13. 

3 Demosthen. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 5. 8. οὔτε Φίλιππος ἐθάῤῥει τούτους, 
οὔθ᾽ οὗτοι Φίλιππον, &e. 

4“ Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 13. 5. 13. ...... ἠσθένησε᾽ πάλιν ῥαΐσας 
οὐκ ἐπὶ τὸ ῥᾳθυμεῖν ἀπέκλινεν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ᾿οΟλυνθίοις ἐπεχείρησεν. 

What length of time is denoted by the adverb εὐθὺς, must of course 
be matter of conjecture. If the expression had been found in the Qra- 
tion De Corona, delivered twenty years afterwards, we might have con- 
strued εὐθὺς very loosely. But it occurs here in an oration delivered 
probably in the latter half of 350 B.c., but certainly not later than the 
first half of 348 b.c. Accordingly, it is hardly reasonable to assign to 
the interval liere designated by εὐθὺς (that between Philip’s recovery 
and his serious attack upon the Olynthians) a longer time than six 
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It was probably during the continuance of such 
semi-hostile relations that two half-brothers of 
Philip, sons of his father Amyntas by another 
mother, sought and obtained shelter at Olynthus. 
They came as his enemies ; for he had put to death 
already one of their brothers, and they themselves 
only escaped the same fate by flight. Whether 
they had committed any positive act to provoke his 
wrath, we are not informed; but such tragedies 
were not unfrequent in the Macedonian regal 
family. While Olynthus was friendly and grateful 
to Philip, these exiles would not have resorted 
thither; but they were now favourably received, 
and may perhaps have held out hopes that in case 
of war they could raise a Macedonian party against 
Philip. To that prince, the reception of his fugitive 
enemies served as a plausible pretence for war— 
which he doubtless would under all circumstances 
have prosecuted—against Olynthus ; and it seems 
to have been so put forward in his public decla- 
rations’. 

But Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew 
well how to blend the influences of deceit and se- 
duction with those of arms, and to divide or corrupt 
those whom he intended to subdue. To such insi- 
dious approaches Olynthus was in many ways open. 
months. We should then suppose this attack to have been commenced 
about the last quarter of Olymp. 107, 2; or in the first half of 350 B.c. 
This is the view of Bohnecke, and I think very probable (Forschungen, 
᾿ πίω, vill. 3; Orosius, iii. 12. Justin states this as the cause of 
the attack made by Philip on Olynthus—which I do not believe. But 
I see no ground for doubting the fact itself—or for doubting that Philip 


laid hold of it asa pretert. He found the half-brothers in Olynthus 
when the city was taken, and put both of them to death. 
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The power of that city consisted, in great part, in 
her position as chief of a numerous confederacy, 
including a large proportion, though probably not 
all, of the Grecian cities in the peninsula of Chalki- 
diké. Among the different members of such a 
confederacy, there was more or less of dissentient 
interest or sentiment, which accidental circum- 
stances might inflame so as to induce a wish for 
separation. In each city moreover, and in Olyn- 
thus itself, there were ambitious citizens competing 
for power, and not scrupulous as to the means 
whereby it was to be acquired or retained. In each 
of them, Philip could open intrigues, and enlist par- 
tisans ; in some, he would probably receive invita- 
tions to do so; for the greatness of his exploits, 
while it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised 
hopes among disappointed and jealous minorities. 
If, through such predisposing circumstances, he 
either made or found partisans and traitors in the 
distant cities of Peloponnesus, much more was this 
practicable for him in the neighbouring peninsula 
of Chalkidiké. - Olynthus and the other cities were 
nearly all conterminous with the Macedonian terri- 
tory, some probably with boundaries not clearly 
settled. Perdikkas II. had given to the Olynthians 
(at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war') a per- 
tion of his territory near the Lake Bolbé: Philip 
himself had given to them the district of Anthe- 
mus. Possessed of so much neighbouring land, he 
had the means, with little loss to himself, of mate- 
rially favouring or enriching such individual citi- 
zens, of Olynthus or other cities, as chose to pro- 
 Thucyd. i. 58, 
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mote his designs. Besides direct bribes, where 
that mode of proceeding was most effective, he 
could grant the right of gratuitous pasture to the 
flocks and herds of one, and furnish abundant sup- 
plies of timber to another. Master as he now was 
of Amphipolis and Philippi, he could at pleasure 
open or close to them the speculations in the gold 
mines of Mount Pangzus, for which they had always 
hankered'. If his privateers harassed even the 
powerful Athens, and the islands under her protec- 
tion, much more vexatious would they be to his 
neighbours in the Chalkidic peninsula, which they 
as it were encircled, from the Thermaic Gulf on 
one side to the Strymonic Gulf on the other. 
Lastly, we cannot doubt that some individuals in 
these cities had found it profitable to take service, 
civil or military, under Philip, which would supply 
him with correspondents and adherents among their 
friends and relatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with reference 
to Olynthus and her confederate cities, Philip had 
at his command means of private benefit and an- 
noyance to such an extent, as would ensure to 
him the cooperation of a venal and traitorous mi- 
nority in each ; such minority of course blending 
its proceedings, and concealing its purposes, among 
the standing political feuds of the place. These 
means however were only preliminary to the direct 
use of the sword. His seductions and presents 
commenced the work, but his excellent general- 
ship and soldiers—the phalanx, the hypaspiste, 


1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2.17. 
2a2 
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and the cavalry, all now brought into admirable 
training during the ten years of his reign—com- 
Cenquest pleted it. 
struction of Though Demosthenes in one passage goes so far 
tne Olyn~ as to say that Philip rated his established influence 


federate' so high as to expect to incorporate the Chalkidic 


Philip, be- confederacy in his empire without serious diffi- 


347n.c.— culty and without even teal war'—there is ground 
terrible 
pheno. for believing that he encountered strenuous resist- 
men ance, avenged by unmeasured rigours after the 
victory. The two years and a half between Mid- 
summer 350 s.c., and the commencement of 347 
B.c. (the two last years of Olympiad 107 and the 
nine first months of Olympiad 108), were pro- 
ductive of phzenomena more terror-striking than 
anything in the recent annals of Greece. No less 
than thirty-two free Grecian cities in Chalkidiké 
were taken and destroyed, the inhabitants being 
reduced to slavery, by Philip. Among them was 
Olynthus, one of the most powerful, flourishing, and 
energetic members of the Hellenic brotherhood ; 
Apollonia, whose inhabitants would now repent the 
untoward obstinacy of their fathers (thirty-two years 
before) in repudiating a generous and equal confe- 
deracy with Olynthus, and invoking Spartan aid to 
revive the falling power of Philip’s father, Amyntas ; 
and Stageira, the birth-place of Aristotle. The de- 
struction of thirty-two free Hellenic communities in 
two years by a foreign prince, was a calamity the 
1 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 22. οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἐξήνεγκε τὸν πόλεμόν 
ποτε τοῦτον ἐκεῖνος, ef πολεμεῖν φήθη δεήσειν αὐτὸν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐπιὼν 
ἅπαντα τότε ἤλπιζε τὰ πράγματα ἀναιρήσεσθαι, κάτα διέψευσται. Τοῦτο 
δὴ πρῶτον αὐτὸν ταράττει παρὰ γνώμην γεγονὸς, &c. 
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like of which had never occurred since the sup- 
pression of the Ionic revolt and the invasion of 
Xerxes. I have already recounted in a previous 
chapter' the manifestation of wrath at the fes- 
tival of the 99th Olympiad (384 B.c.) against the 
envoys of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who had 
captured and subverted five or six free Hellenic 
communities in Italy and Sicily. Far more vehe- 
ment would be the sentiment of awe and terror, 
after the Olynthian war, against the Macedonian 
destroyer of thirty-two Chalkidic cities. We shall 
find this plainly indicated in the phenomena imme- 
diately succeeding. We shall see Athens terrified 
into a peace alike dishonourable and improvident, 
which even Demosthenes does not venture to op- 
pose: we shall see Auschines passing out of a free- 
spoken Athenian citizen into a servile worshiper, 
if not a paid agent, of Philip: we shall observe Iso- 
krates, once the champion of Pan-hellenic freedom 
and integrity, ostentatiously proclaiming Philip 
as the master and arbiter of Greece, while per- 
suading him at the same time to use his power 
well for the purpose of conquering Persia. These 
were terrible times; suitably illustrated in their 
cruel details by the gangs of enslaved Chalkidic 
Greeks of both sexes, seen passing even into Pelo- 
ponnesus* as the property of new grantees who 
extolled the munificence of the donor Philip; and 
suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, showers 


1 See Ch. Ixxxiii. p. 48 of this Volume. 

? Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 439. Aischines himself met a person 
named Atrestidas followed by one of these sorrowful troops. We may 
be sure that this case was only one among many. 
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of fire and blood falling from the heavens to the 
earth, in testimony of the wrath of the gods’. 
While, however, we make out with tolerable 
clearness the general result of Philip’s Olynthian 
war, and the terror which it struck into the Gre- 
cian mind—we are not only left without information 
as to its details, but are even perplexed by its 
chronology. I have already remarked, that though 
the Olynthians had contracted such suspicions of 
Philip, even before the beginning of 351 B.c., as to 


1 Pliny, H. N. ii. 27. “ Fit et coeli ipsius hiatus, quod vocant chasma. 
Fit et sanguineA specie (quo nihil terribilius mortalium timori est) in- 
cendium ad terras cadens inde; sicut Olympiadis centesime septime 
anno tertio, cum rex Philippus Greciam quateret. Atque ego hee 
statis temporibus nature, ut cetera, arbitror existere; non (ut plerique) 
variis de causis, quas ingeniorum acumen excogitat. Quippe ingentiom 
malorum fuere prenuntia; sed ea accidisse non quia hee facta sunt 
arbitror, verum hec ideo facta, quia incasura erant illa: raritate autem 
occultam eorum esse rationem, ideoque non sicut exortus supra dictos 
defectusque et multa alia nosci.”’ 

The precision of this chronological note makes it valuable. Olymp. 
107, 3—corresponds to the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsum- 
mer 349 B.c. 

Taylor, who cites this passage in his Prolegomena ad Demosthenem 
(ap. Reiske Oratt. Gr. vol. viii. p. 756), takes the liberty, without any 
manuscript authority, of altering tertio into quarto; which Bohnecke 
justly pronounces to be unreasonable (Forschungen, p. 212). The 
passage as it stands is an evidence, not merely to authenticate the ter- 
rific character of the time, but also to prove, among other evidences, 
that the attack of Philip on the Olynthians and Chalkidians began in 
350-349 p.c.—not in the following Olympic year, or in the time after 
Midsummer 349 B.c. 

Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 201-221) has gone into an examination 
of the dates and events of this Olynthian war, and has arranged them 
in a manner different from any preceding critic. His examination is 
acute and instructive, including however some reasonings of little force 
or pertinence. I follow him generally, in placing the beginning of the 
Olynthian war, and the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, before Olymp. 107, 4. 
This is the best opinion which I can form, on matters lamentably un- 
attested and uncertain. 
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induce them to make peace with his enemy Athens— 
they had, nevertheless, declined the overtures of 
Athens for a closer alliance, not wishing to bring 
upon themselves decided hostility from so powerful 
a neighbour, until his aggressions should become 
such as to leave them no choice. We have no 
precise information as to Philip’s movements after 
his operations in Thrace and his sickness in 351 B.c. 
But we know that it was not in his nature to re- 
main inactive ; that he was incessantly pushing his 
conquests ; and that no conquest could be so im- 
portant to him as that of Olynthus and the Chal- 
kidic peninsula. Accordingly, we are not surprised 
to find, that the Olynthian and Chalkidian confe- 
derates became the object of his direct hostility in 
350 B.c. He raised pretences for attack against 
one or other of these cities separately ; avoiding to 
deal with the confederacy as a whole, and disclaim- 
ing, by special envoys’, all purposes injurious to 
Olynthus. 

Probably the philippising party in that city may 
have dwelt upon this disclaimer as satisfactory, and 
given as many false assurances about the purposes 
of Philip, as we shall find A‘schines hereafter ut- 
tering at Athens. But the general body of citizens 
were not so deceived. Feeling that the time had 
come when it was prudent to close with the pre- 


1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. That Philip not only attacked, but 
even subdued, the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, before he marched di- 
rectly and finally to assail Olynthus—is stated in the Fragment of 
Kallisthenes ap. Stobeum, Eclog. Tit. vii. p. 92. 

Kallisthenes, whose history is lost, was a native of Olynthos, born a 
few years before the capture of the city. 
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vious Athenian overtures, they sent envoys to 
Athens to propose alliance and invite cooperation 
against Philip. Their first propositions were doubt- 
less not couched in the language of urgency and 
distress. They were not as yet in any actual danger; 
their power was great in reality, and estimated at 
its full value abroad ; moreover, as prudent diplo- 
matists, they would naturally overstate their own 
dignity and the magnitude of what they were offer- 
ing. Of course they would ask for Athenian aid 
to be sent to Chalkidiké—since it was there that 
the war was being carried on; but they would ask 
for aid in order to act energetically against the 
common enemy, and repress the growth of his 
power—not to avert immediate danger menacing 
Olynthus. 

There needed no discussion to induce the Athe- 
nians to accept this alliance. It was what they had 
long been seeking, and they willingly closed with 
the proposition. Of course they also promised— 
what indeed was almost involved in the acceptance 
—to send a force to cooperate against Philip in 
Chalkidiké. On this first recognition of Olynthus as 
an ally—or perhaps shortly afterwards, but before 
circumstances had at all changed—Demosthenes 
delivered his earliest Olynthiac harangue. Of the 
three memorable compositions so denominated, the 
earliest is,in my judgement, that which stands second 
in the edited order. Their true chronological order 
has long been, and still is, matter of controversy ; 
the best conclusion which I can form, is that the 
first and the second are erroneously placed, but 
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that the third is really the latest'; all of them being 
delivered during the six or seven last months of 
350 B.c. 

In this his earliest advocacy (the speech which 
stands printed as the second Olynthiac), Demo- 
sthenes insists upon the advantageous contingency 
which has just turned up for Athens, through the 
blessing of the gods, in the spontaneous tender of 
so valuable an ally. He recommends that aid be des- 
patched to the new ally; the most prompt and effect- 
ive aid will please him the best. But this recom- 
mendation is contained in a single sentence, in the 
middle of the speech ; it is neither repeated a second 
time, nor emphatically insisted upon, nor enlarged 
by specification of quantity or quality of aid to be 
sent. No allusion is made to necessities or danger 
of Olynthus, nor to the chance that Philip might con- 
quer the town; still less to ulterior contingences, 
that Philip, if he did conquer it, might carry the 
seat of war from his own coasts to those of Attica. 
On the contrary, Demosthenes adverts to the power 
of the Olyathians—to the situation of their terri- 
tory, close on Philip’s flanks—to their fixed reso- 
lution that they will never again enter into amity 
or compromise with him—as evidences how valuable 
their alliance will prove to Athens ; enabling her 
to prosecute with improved success the war against 
Philip, and to retrieve the disgraceful losses brought 
upon her by previous remissness. The main pur- 


1 Some remarks will be found on the order of the Olynthiacs in an 
Appendix to the present chapter. 

It must be understood that I always speak of the Olynthiacs as first, 
second, and third, according to the common and edited order; though 
I cannot adopt that order as correct. 
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pose of the orator is to inflame his countrymen 
into more hearty and vigorous efforts for the pro- 
secution of this general war; while to furnish aid 
to the Olynthians, is only a secondary purpose, and 
a part of the larger scheme. ‘‘I shall not (says 
the orator) expatiate on the formidable power of 
Philip as an argument to urge you to the per- 
formance of your public duty. That would be too 
much both of compliment to him and of disparage- 
ment to you. I should, indeed, myself have thought 
him truly formidable, if he had achieved his pre- 
sent eminence by means consistent with justice. 
But he has aggrandised himself, partly through 
your negligence and improvidence, partly by trea- 
cherous means—by taking into pay corrupt par- 
tizans at Athens, and by cheating successively 
Olynthians, Thessalians, and all his other allies. 
These allies, having now detected his treachery, are 
deserting him; without them, his power will crumble 
away. Moreover, the Macedonians themselves have 
no sympathy with his personal ambition; they are 
fatigued with the labour imposed upon them by his 
endless military movements, and impoverished by 
the closing of their ports through the war. His 
vaunted officers are men of worthless and dissolute 
habits ; his personal companions are thieves, vile 
ministers of amusement, outcasts from our cities. 
His past good fortune imparts to all this real weak- 
ness a fallacious air of strength ; and doubtless his 
good fortune has been very great. But the fortune 
of Athens, and her title to the benevolent aid of 
the gods is still greater—if only you, Athenians, 
will do your duty. Yet here you are, sitting still, 
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doing nothing. The sluggard cannot even com- 
mand his friends to work for him—much less the 
gods. Ido not wonder, that Philip, always in the 
field, always in movement, doing everything for 
himself, never letting slip an opportunity—prevails 
over you who merely talk, inquire, and vote, with- 
out action. Nay—the contrary would be won- 
derful—if under such circumstances, he had not 
been the conqueror. But what I do wonder at is, 
that you Athenians—who in former days contended 
for Pan-hellenic freedom against the Lacedemo- 
nians—who, scorning unjust aggrandisement for 
yourselves, fought in person and lavished your sub- 
stance to protect the rights of other Greeks—that 
you now shrink from personal service and payment 
of money for the defence of your own posses- 
sions. You, who have so often rescued others, can 
now sit still after having lost so much of your own! 
I wonder you do not look back to that conduct of 
yours which has brought your affairs into this state 
of ruin, and ask yourselves how they can ever mend, 
while such conduct remains unchanged. It was 
much easier at first to preserve what we once had, 
than to recover it now that it is lost; we have no- 
thing now left to lose—we have every thing to 
recover. This must be done by ourselves, and at 
once ; we must furnish money, we must serve in 
person by turns ; we must give our generals means 
to do their work well, and then exact from them a 
severe account afterwards—which we cannot do, so 
long as we ourselves will neither pay nor serve. 
We must correct that abuse which has grown up, 
whereby particular symmories in the state combine 
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to exempt themselves from burthensome duties, 
and to cast them all unjustly upon others. We 
must not only come forward vigorously and heartily, 
with person and with money, but each man must 
embrace faithfully his fair share of patriotic obli- 
gation.” 

Such are the main points of the earliest discourse 
delivered by Demosthenes on the subject of Olyn- 
thus. In the mind of modern readers, as in that of 
the rhetor Dionysius!, there is an unconscious ten- 
dency to imagine that these memorable pleadings 
must have worked persuasion, and to magnify the 
efficiency of their author as an historical and di- 
recting person. But there are no facts to bear out 
such an impression. Demosthenes was still com- 
paratively a young man—thirty-one years of age; 
admired indeed for his speeches and his compo- 
sitions written to be spoken by others* ; but as yet 
not enjoying much practical influence. It is more- 
over certain—to his honour—that he descried and 
measured foreign dangers before they were recog- 

‘ Dionys. Hal. ad Amme. p. 736. pera yap ἄρχοντα Καλλίμαχον, 


ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὰς eis ἤολυνθον βοηθείας ἀπέστειλαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πεισθέντες 
ὑπὸ Δημοσθένους, &e. 

He connects the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, with the three 
Athenian armaments sent to Olynthus in the year following Midsum- 
mer 349 B.c.; for which armaments he had just before cited Philo- 
chorus. 

3 This is evident from the sneers of Meidias: see the oration of De- 
mosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 575, 676 (spoken in the year following— 
349-348 B.c.). 

I observe, not without regret, that Demosthenes himself is not 
ashamed to put the like sneers into the mouth of a client speaking 
before the Dikastery—against Lakritus—‘“‘ this very clever man, who 
has paid ten mine to Isokrates for a course of rhetoric, and thinks 
himself able to talk you over as he pleases,” &c. (Demosth. adv. Lakrit. 
p- 938). 
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nised by ordinary politicians; that he advised a 
course, energetic and salutary indeed, but painful 
for the people to act upon, and disagreeable for 
_ recognised leaders to propose ; that these leaders, 
such as Kubulus and others, were accordingly ad- 
verse to him. The tone of Demosthenes in these 
speeches is that of one who feels that he is con- 
tending against heavy odds—combating an habitual 
and deep-seated reluctance. He is an earnest re- 
monstrant—an opposition speaker—contributing to 
raise up gradually a body of public sentiment and 
conviction which ultimately may pass into act. 
His rival Eubulus is the ministerial spokesman, 
whom the majority, both rich and poor, followed ; 
a man not at all corrupt (so far as we know), but 
of simple conservative routine, evading all painful 
necessities and extraordinary precautions; con- 
ciliating the rich by resisting a property-tax, and 
the general body of citizens by refusing to meddle 
with the Thedric expenditure. 

The Athenians did not follow the counsel of De- 
mosthenes. They accepted the Olynthian alliance, 
but took no active step to cooperate with Olynthus 
in the war against Philip’. Such unhappily was 
their usual habit. The habit of Philip was the op- 
posite. We need no witness to satisfy us, that he 


1 An orator of the next generation (Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. 
p- 102. 5. 99) taunts Demosthenes as a mere opposition-talker, in con- 
trast with the excellent adwinistration of the finances and marine under 
Eubulus—rroiat yap τριήρεις εἰσὶ κατεσκενασμέναι διὰ τοῦτον (Demo- 
thenes) ὥσπερ ἐπὶ Εὐβούλου, τῇ πόλει; ἣ ποῖοι νεώσοικοι τούτου 
πολιτευομένου γεγόνασι; The administration of Eubulus must have left 
a creditable remembrance, to be thus cited afterwards. 

See Theopompus ap. Harpokr. v. Εὔβουλος ; Plutarch, Reipubl. 
Gerend. Precept. p.812. Compare also Demosth. Fal. leg. p- 435 ; and 
Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 57. c. 1]. 
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would not slacken in his attack—and that in the 
course of a month or two, he would master more 
than one of the Chalkidic cities, perhaps defeating 
the Olynthian forces also. The Olynthians would 
discover that they had gained nothing by their 
new allies; while the philippising party among 


‘themselves would take advantage of the remissness 


of Athens to depreciate her promises as worthless 
or insincere, and to press for accommodation with 
the enemy’. Complaints would presently reach 
Athens, brought by fresh envoys from the Olynthi- 
ans, and probably also from the Chalkidians, who 
were the greatest sufferers by Philip’s arms. They 
would naturally justify this renewed application by 
expatiating on the victorious progress of Philip; 
they would now call for aid more urgently, and 
might even glance at the possibility of Philip’s con- 
quest of Chalkidiké. It was in this advanced stage 
of the proceedings that Demosthenes again exerted 
himself in the cause, delivering that speech which 
stands first in the printed order of the Olynthiacs. 

Here we have, not a Philippic, but a true Olyn- 
thiac. Olynthus is no longer part and parcel of a 
larger theme, upon the whole of which Demo- 


1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p.9. ὡς ἔστι μάλιστα τοῦτο δέος, μὴ πα- 
poupyos ὧν καὶ δεινὸς ἄνθρωπος (Philip) πράγμασι χρῆσθαι τὰ μὲν 
εἴκων ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν τύχῃ, τὰ δ᾽ ἀπειλῶν, τὰ δ' ἡμᾶς διαβάλλων καὶ τὴν 
ἀπουσίαν τὴν ἡμετέραν, τρέψῃ τε καὶ παρασπάσηταί τι τῶν ὅλων 
πραγμάτων. 

This occurs in the next subsequent speech of Demosthenes, intima- 
ting what Philip and his partisans had already deduced as inference 
from the past neglect of the Athenians to send any aid to Olynthus. 
Of course no such inference could be started until some time had been 
allowed for expectation and disappointment; which is one among 
many reasons for believing the first Olynthiac to be posterior in time 
to the second. 
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sthenes intends to discourse ; but stands out as the 
prominent feature and specialty of his pleading. It 
is now pronounced to be in danger and in pressing 


need of succour; moreover its preservation is stre- ἢ 


nuously pressed upon the Athenians, as essential to 
their own safety. While it stands with its confe- 
deracy around it, the Athenians can fight Philip on 
his own coast ; if it falls, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from transferring the war into Attica, and 
assailing them on their own soil’. Demosthenes 
is wound up to a higher pitch of emphasis, com- 
plaining of the lukewarmness of his countrymen 
on a crisis which calls aloud for instant action*. 
He again urges that a vote be at once passed to 
assist Olynthus, and two armaments despatched as 
quickly as possible; one to preserve to Olynthus 
her confederate cities—the other, to make a diver- 
sion by simultaneous attack on Philip at home. 
Without such two-fold aid (he says) the cities 
cannot be preserved’. Advice of aid generally he 
had already given, though less emphatically, in his 
previous harangue ; but he now superadds a new 
suggestion—that Athenian envoys shall be sent 
thither, not merely to announce the coming of the 
force, but also to remain at Olynthus and watch 
over the course of events. For he is afraid, that 
unless such immediate encouragement be sent, 
Philip may, even without the tedious process of a 
siege, frighten or cajole the Olynthian confederacy 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 18, 3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9. 

8 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 14. Φημὶ δὴ διχῆ BonOnréov εἶναι τοῖς 
πράγμασιν tpi τῷ re ras πόλεις ᾿ολυνθίοις σώζειν, καὶ τοὺς 
τοῦτο ποιήσοντας στρατιώτας ἐκπέμπειν---κ᾿αὶ τῷ τὴν ἐκείνου χώραν 
κακῶς ποιεῖν καὶ τριηρέσι καὶ στρατιώταις ἑτέροις" εἰ δὲ θατέρον τούτων 
ὀλιγωρήσετε, ὀκνῶ μὴ μάταιος ὑμῶν ἡ στρατεία γένηται. 
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into submission; partly by reminding them that 
Athens had done nothing for them, and by de- 
nouncing her as a treacherous and worthless ally’. 
Philip would be glad to entrap them into some 
plausible capitulation ; and though they knew that 
they could have no security for his keeping the 
terms of it afterwards, still he might succeed, if 
Athens remained idle. Now, if ever, was the time 
for Athenians to come forward and do their duty 
without default ; to serve in person and submit to 
the necessary amount of direct taxation. They had 
no longer the smallest pretence for continued in- 
action; the very conjuncture which they had so 
long desired, had turned up of itself—war between 
Olynthus and Philip, and that too upon grounds 
special to Olynthus—not at the instigation of 
Athens*. The Olynthian alliance had been thrown 
in the way of Athens by the peculiar goodness of 
the gods, to enable her to repair her numerous past 
errors and short-comings. She ought to look well 
and deal rightly with these last remaining oppor- 
tunities, in order to wipe off the shame of the past ; 
but if she now let slip Olynthus, and suffer Philip 
to conquer it, there was nothing else to hinder him 
from marching whithersoever he chose. His ambi- 
tion was so insatiable, his activity so incessant, that, 
assuming Athens to persist in her careless inaction, 
he would carry the war forward from Thrace into 
Attica—of which the ruinous consequences were 
but too clear’®. 

“1 maintain (continued the orator) that you 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9, 10. 


3 Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 11. 
> Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13, 16. ...... εἰ δὲ προησόμεθα καὶ rove 
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ought to lend aidat the present crisis in two ways ; 
by preserving for the Olynthians their confederated 
cities, through a body of troops sent out for that ex- 
press purpose—and by employing at the same time 
other troops and other triremes to act aggressively 
against Philip’s own coast. If you neglect either of 
these measures, I fear that the expedition will fail._— 
As to the pecuniary provision, you have already more 
money than any other city, available for purposes 
of war ; if you will pay that money to soldiers on 
service, no need exists for farther provision—if not, 
then need exists; but above all things, money 
must be found. What then! I shall be asked—are 
you moving that the Thedric fund shall be devoted 
to war purposes? NotI, by Zeus. I merely ex- 
press my conviction, that soldiers must be equipped, 
and that receipt of public money, and perform- 
ance of public service, ought to go hand in hand ; 
' but your practice is to take the public money, 
without any such condition, for the festivals. Ac- 
cordingly, nothing remains except that all should 
directly contribute; much, if much is wanted— 
little, if little will suffice. Money must be had; 
without it, not a single essential step can be taken. 
There are moreover different ways and means sug- 
gested by others. Choose any one of these which 
you think advantageous ; and lay a vigorous grasp 
on events while the opportunity still lasts’.” 

It was thus that Demosthenes addressed his 
τους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, εἶτ᾽ "ολυνθον ἐκεῖνος καταστρέψεται, φρασάτω τις 
ἐμοὶ, τί τὸ κωλῦον ἔτ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔσται βαδίζειν ὅποι βούλεται. 

we ones ris οὕτως εὐήθης ἐστὶν ὑμῶν ὅστις ἀγνοεῖ τὸν ἐκεῖθεν πόλεμον 
δεῦρο ἥξοντα, ἂν ἀμελήσωμεν ; 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 15. 
VOL. XI. 2H 
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countrymen some time after the Olynthians had 
been received as allies, but before any auxiliary 
force had been either sent to them or even positively 
decreed—yet when such postponement of action 
had inspired them with mistrust, threatening to 
throw them, even without resistance, into the hands 
of Philip and their own philippising party. We 
observe in Demosthenes the same sagacious appre- 
ciation, both of the present and the future, as we 
have already remarked in the first Philippic—fore- 
sight of the terrible consequences of this Olynthian 
war, while as yet distant and unobserved by others. 
We perceive the same good sense and courage in 
invoking the right remedies; though his propo- 
sitions of personal military service, direct taxation, 
or the diversion of the Thedric fund—were all of 
them the most unpopular which could be made. 
The last of the three, indeed, he does not embody 
in a substantive motion; nor could he move it 
without positive illegality, which would have ren- 
dered him liable to the indictment called Graphé 
Paranomon. But he approaches it near enough to 
raise in the public mind the question as it really 
stood—that money must be had; that there were 
only two ways of getting it—direct taxation, and ap- 
propriation of the festival fund ; and that the latter 
of these ought to be resorted to as well as the former. 
We shall find this question about the Theéric Fund 
coming forward again more than once, and shall 
have presently to notice it more at large. 

At some time ¢fter this new harangue of De- 
mosthenes—how long after it, or how far in con- 
sequence of it, we cannot say—the Athenians 
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commissioned and sent a body of foreign mer- 
cenaries to the aid of the Olynthians and Chalki- 
dians. The outfit and transport of these troops 
was in part defrayed by voluntary subscriptions 
from rich Athenian citizens. But no Athenian 
citizen-soldiers were sent; nor was any money 
assigned for the pay of the mercenaries. The 
expedition appears to have been sent towards the 
autumn of 350 B.c., as far as we can pretend to 
affirm anything respecting the obscure chronology 
of this period’. It presently gained some victory 


'In my view, it is necessary to separate entirely the proceedings 
alluded to in the Demosthenic Olynthiacs, from the three expeditions 
to Olynthus, mentioned by Philochorus during the following year— 
349-348 B.c., the archonship of Kallimachus. I see no reason to con- 
trovert the statement of Philochorus, that there were three expedi- 
tions during that year, such as he describes. But he must be mis- 
taken (or Dionysius must have copied him erroneously) in setting forth 
those three expeditions as the whole Olynthian war, and the first of 
the three as being the beginning of the war. The Olynthian war be- 
gan in 350 B.c., and the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes refer, in my 
judgement, to the first months of the war. But it lasted until the early 
spring of 347 B.c., so that the armaments mentioned by Philochorus 
may have occurred during the last half of the war. I cannot but think 
that Dionysius, being satisfied with finding three expeditions to Olyn- 


Assistance 
sent by 
Athens to 
Olynthus. 
Partial suc- 


cess against 
Philip. 


thus which might be attached as results to the three orations of Demo- . 


sthenes, has too hastily copied out the three from Philochorus, and has 
assigned the date of 349-348 B.c. to the three orations, simply because 
he found that date given to the three expeditions by Philochorus. 

The revolt in Eubcea, the expedition of Phokion with the battle of 
Tamyne and the prolonged war in that island, began about January or 
February 349 B.c., and continued throughout that year and the next. 
Mr. Clinton even places these events a year earlier; in which I do not 
concur, but which, if adopted, would throw back the beginning of the 
Olynthian war one year farther still. It is certain that there was one 
Athenian expedition at least sent to Olynthus before the Eubean war 
(Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566-578)—an expedition so consider- 
able that voluntary donations from the rich citizens were obtained 
towards the cost. Here is good proof (better than Philochorus, if indeed 
it be inconsistent with what he really said) that the Athenians not only 
contracted the alliance of Olynthus, but actually assisted Olynthus, 


2H 2 
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over Philip or Philip’s generals, and was enabled to 
transmit good news to Athens, which excited much 
exultation there, and led the people to fancy that 
they were in a fair way of taking revenge on Philip 
for past miscarriages. According to some speakers, 
not only were the Olynthians beyond all reach of 
danger, but Philip was in a fair way of being 
punished and humbled. It is indeed possible that 
the success may really have been something con- 
siderable, such as to check Philip’s progress for the 
time. Though victorious on the whole, he must 
have experienced partial and temporary reverses, 
otherwise he would have concluded the war before 
the early spring of 347 38.c. Whether this success 
coincided with that of the Athenian general Chares 
over Philip’s general Adzus', we cannot say. 
Partialand But Demosthenes had sagacity enough to per- 
ratereon. ceive, and frankness to proclaim, that it was a suc- 
fdence αὐ cess noway decisive of the war generally; worse 
The Athe than nothing, if it induced the Athenians to fancy 
sightof that they had carried their point. 
ofOlynthus. ΤῸ correct the delusive fancy, that enough had 
thiac of. been done—to combat that chronic malady under 


emo which the Athenians so readily found encourage- 


during the year 350 B.c. Now the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes pre- 
sent to my mind strong evidence of helonging to the earliest months 
of the Olynthian war. I think it reasonabble therefore, to suppose 
that the expedition of foreign mercenaries to Olynthus, which the third 
Olynthiac implics as having been sent, is the same as that for which 
the ἐπιδόσεις mentioned in the Mcidiana were required. See Buhnecke, 
Forschungen, p. 202; and K. F. Herrmann, De Anno Natali Demo- 
sthenis, p. 9. 

a 1 Theopompus ap. Athene, xii. p. 532. This victory would seem to 
belong more natnrally (as Dr. Thirlwall remarks) to the operations of 
Chares and Onomarchus against Philip in Thessaly, in 353-352 B.c. 
But the point cannot be determined. 
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ment and excuses for inaction—to revive in them 
the conviction, that they had contracted a debt, yet 
unpaid, towards their Olynthian allies and towards 
their own ultimate security—is the scope of De- 
mosthenes in his third Olynthiac harangue ; third 
in the printed order, and third also, according to my 
judgement, in order of time ; delivered towards the 
close of the year 350 3.c.' Like Perikles, he was 
not less watchful to abate extravagant and unsea- 
sonable illusions of triumph in his countrymen, 


1 Demosth. Olynth. in. p. 29. μέμνησθε, ὅτ᾽ ἀπηγγέλθη Φίλιππος 
ὑμῖν ἐν Θράκῃ, τρίτον ἢ τέταρτον ἔτος rouri, ‘Hpaiov τεῖχος πολιομκῶν" 
τότε τοίνυν μὴν μὲν ἦν Μαιμακτηριὼν, &c. This was the month Me- 
makterion or November 352 B.c. Calculating forward from that date, 
τρίτον ἔτος means the next year but one; that is the Attic year 
Olymp. 107. 3, or the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsum- 
mer 349 s.c. Dionysius of Halikarnassus says (p. 726)---Καλλιμάχονυ 
τοῦ rpirov pera Θέσσαλον dp£avros—though there was only one archon 
between Thessalus and Kallimachus. When Demosthenes says τρίτον 
} τέταρτον éros—it is clear that both cannot be accurate; we must 
choose one or the other; and τρίτον ἔτος brings us to the year 350- 
349 B.c. 

To show that the oration was probably spoken during the first half 
of that year, or before February 349 b.c., another point of evidence 
may be noticed. 

At the time when the third Olynthiac was spoken, no expedition of 
Athenian citizens had yet been sent to the help of Olynthus. But we 
shall see, presently, that Athenian citizens were sent thither during the 
first half of 349 B.c. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the Olynthiacs had been spoken after 
the expedition to Eubcea, that Demosthenes should make no allusion 
in any one of them to that expedition, an affair of so much moment 
and interest, which kept Athens in serious agitation during much of the 
year, and was followed by prolonged war in that neighbouring island. 
In the third Olynthiac, Demosthenes alludes to taking arms against 
Corinth and Megara (p. 34). Would he be likely to leave the far more 
important proceedings in Eubcea unnoticed? Would he say nothing 
about the grave crisis in which the decree of Apollodorus was pro- 
posed? This difficulty disappears when we recognise the Olynthiacs as 
anterior to the Euboic war. 
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than to raise their spirits in moments of undue 
alarm and despondency’. 

“ΤῊ talk which I hear about punishing Philip 
(says Demosthenes, in substance) is founded on a 
false basis. The real facts of the case teach usa 
very different lesson*. They bid us look well to our 
own security, that we be not ourselves the sufferers, 
and that we preserve our allies. There was indeed a 
time—and that too within my remembrance not 
long ago—when we might have held our own and 
punished Philip besides; but now, our first care 
must be to preserve our own allies. After we have 
made this sure, then it will be time to think of 
punishing others. ‘The present juncture calls for 
anxious deliberation. Do not again commit the same 
error aS you committed three years ago. When 
Philip was besieging Herzum in Thrace, you passed 
an energetic degree to send an expedition against 
him: presently came reports that he was sick, and 
that he was dead: this good news made you fancy 
that the expedition was unnecessary, and you let it 
drop. If you had executed promptly what you re- 
solved, Philip would have been put down then, and 
would have given you no further trouble’. 


1 Thucyd. ii. 65. “Ὅποτε γοῦν αἴσθοιτό τι αὐτοὺς παρὰ καιρὸν ὕβρει 
θαρσοῦντας, λέγων κατέπλησσεν (Perikles) εἰς τὸ φοβεῖσθαι" καὶ δεδεότας 
αὖ ἀλόγως ἀντικαθίστη πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ θαρσεῖν. 

‘Compare the Argument of the third Olynthiac by Libanius. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 28, 29. Τοὺς μὲν yap λόγους περὶ τοὺ 
τιμωρήσασθαι Φίλιππον ὁρῶ γιγνομένους, τὰ δὲ πράγματα els τοῦτο 
προήκοντα, ὥστε ὅπως μὴ πεισόμεθα αὐτοὶ πρότερον κακῶς σκέψασθαι 
δέον. 

sso T000 ἱκανὸν προλαβεῖν ἡμῖν εἶναι τὴν πρώτην, ὅπως τοὺς συμμά- 
χους σώσομεν. 


8 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 
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‘* Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be 
mended. But I advert to them now, because the 
present war-crisis is very similar, and I trust you 
will not make the like mistake again. If you do 
not send aid to Olynthus with all your force and 
means, you will play Philip’s game for him now, 
exactly as you did then. You have been long 
anxious and working to get the Olynthians into 
war with Philip. This has now happened: what 
choice remains, except to aid them heartily and vi- 
gorously ? You will be covered with shame, if you 
do not. But this is not all. Your own security at 
home requires it of you also; for there is nothing 
to hinder Philip, if he conquers Olynthus, from in- 
vading Attica. The Phokians are exhausted in 
funds—and the Thebans are your enemies. 

‘* All this is superfluous, 1 shall be told. We 
have already resolved unanimously to succour Olyn- 
thus, and we will succour it. We only want you 
to tell us how. You will be surprised, perhaps, at 
my answer. Appoint Nomothetz at once’. Do 
not submit to them any propositions for new laws, 
for you have laws enough already—but only repeal 
such of the existing laws as are hurtful at the pre- 
sent juncture—I mean, those which regard the 
Thedric fund (I speak out thus plainly), and some 
which bear on the citizens in military service. By 
the former, you hand over money, which ought to 
go to soldiers on service, in Thedric distribution 
among those who stay at home. By the latter, you 
let off without penalty those who evade service, and 
discourage those who wish to do their duty. When 


1 Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 31, 32. 
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you have repealed these mischievous laws, and ren- 
dered it safe to proclaim salutary truths, then ex- 
pect some one to come forward with a formal motion 
such as you all know to be required. But until 
you do this, expect not that any one will make 
these indispensable propositions on your behalf, 
with the certainty of ruin at your hands. You will 
find no such man; especially as he would only 
incur unjust punishment for himself, without any 
benefit to the city—while his punishment would 
make it yet more formidable to speak out upon that 
subject in future, than it is even now. Moreover, 
the same men who proposed these laws should also 
take upon them to propose the repeal ; for it is not 
right that these men should continue to enjoy a 
popularity which is working mischief to the whole 
city, while the unpopularity of a reform beneficial 
to us all, falls on the head of the reforming mover. 
But while you retain this prohibition, you can 
neither tolerate that any one among you shall be 
powerful enough to infringe a law with impunity 
—nor expect that any one will be fool enough to 
run with his eyes open into punishment.”’ 

I lament that my space confines me to this brief 
and meagre abstract of one of the most splendid 
harangues ever delivered—the third Olynthiac of 
Demosthenes. ‘The partial advantage gained over 
Philip being prodigiously over-rated, the Athenians 
seemed to fancy that they had done enough, and 
were receding from their resolution to assist Olyn- 
thus energetically. As on so many other occasions, 
so on this—Demosthenes undertook to combat a 
prevalent sentiment which he deemed unfounded 
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and unseasonable. With what courage, wisdom, 
and dexterity—so superior to the insulting sarcasms 
of Phokion—does he execute this self-imposed duty, 
well knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athe- 
nians in consequence of the third Olynthiac of De- 
mosthenes, we cannot determine. We have no 
ground for believing the affirmative; while we are 
certain that the specific measure which he recom- 
mended—the sending of an armament of citizens 
personally serving—was not at that time (before 
the end of 350 s.c.) carried into effect. At or before 
the commencement of 349 B.c., the foreign relations 
of Athens began to be disturbed by another super- 
vening embarrassment—the revolt of Eubcea. 

Afterthe successful expedition of 358 8.c., whereby 
the Athenians had expelled the Thebans from Eu- 
boea, that island remained for some years in undis- 
turbed connection with Athens. Chalkis, Eretria, 
and Oreus, its three principal cities, sent each a 
member to the synod of allies holding session at 
Athens, and paid their annual quota (seemingly five 
talents each) to the confederate fund’. During the 
third quarter of 352 3.c., Menestratus the despot 
or principal citizen of Eretria is cited as a particu- 
larly devoted friend of Athens*. But this state of 
things changed shortly after Philip conquered Thes- 
saly and made himself master of the Pagaszan 
Gulf (in 353 and the first half of 352 B.c.). His 
power was then established immediately over against 


' #schines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 68. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 661. φέρ᾽, ἐὰν δὲ δὴ καὶ Meve- 
στρατος ἡμᾶς ὁ ᾿Ἐρετριεὺς ἀξιοῖ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ αὐτῷ ψηφίσασθαι, ἣ Φάῦλλος 
ὁ Φωκεὺς, &c. 


B.C. 350- 
349. 
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Oreus and the northern coast of Euboea, with which 
island his means of communication became easy 
and frequent. Before the date of the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes (seemingly towards the summer of 
351 5.0.) Philip had opened correspondences in 
Eubcea, and had despatched thither various letters, 
some of which the orator reads in the course ot 
that speech to the Athenian assembly. The actual 
words of the letters are not given; but from the 
criticism of the orator himself, we discern that they 
were highly offensive to Athenian feelings; insti- 
gating the Eubceans probably to sever themselves 
from Athens, with offers of Macedonian aid towards 
that object’. Philip’s naval warfare also brought 
his cruisers to Gerzstus in Euboea, where they 
captured several Athenian corn-ships*; insulting 
even the opposite coast of Attica at Marathon, so 
as to lower the reputation of Athens among her 
allies. Accordingly, in each of the Eubcean cities, 
parties were soon formed aiming at the acquisition 
of dominion through the support of Philip; while 
for the same purpose detachments of mercenaries 
could also be procured across the western Eubcean 
strait, out of the large numbers now under arms in 
Phokis. 
5.0. 349. About the beginning of 349 B.c.—while the war 
Platarch of of Philip, unknown to us in its details, against the 
Eretria asks . 4. . . 
aidfrom Olynthians and Chalkidians, was still going on, 
Aid is cent with more or less of help from mercenaries sent by 
Oder Pho. Athens—hostilities, probably raised by the intrigues 
kion, of Philip, broke out at Eretriain Eubcea. An Ere- 


though De- 


mosthenes trian named Plutarch (we do not know what had 


* Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 51. 53 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 49. 
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become of Menestratus), with a certain number of 
soldiers at his disposal, but opposed by enemies yet 
more powerful, professed to represent Athenian in- 
terests in his city, and sent to Athens to ask for 
aid. Demosthenes, suspecting this man to be a 
traitor, dissuaded compliance with the application}. 
But Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, 
seemingly among the party of Eubulus; one of 
whom, Meidias, a violent personal enemy of Demo- 
sthenes, while advocating the grant of aid, tried 
even to get up a charge against Demosthenes, of 
having himself fomented these troubles in Eubcea 
against the reputed philo-Athenian Plutarch*®. The 
Athenian assembly determined to despatch a force 
under Phokion ; who accordingly crossed into the 
island, somewhat before the time of the festival An- 
thesteria (February) with a body of hoplites’. The 
cost of fitting out triremes for this transport, was 
in part defrayed by voluntary contributions from 
rich Athenians ; several of whom, Nikératus, Eukté- 
mon, Euthydemus, contributed each the outfit of 
one vessel*. A certain proportion of the horsemen 
of the city were sent also; yet the entire force was 
‘not very large, as it was supposed that the partisans 
there to be found would make up the deficiency. 
This hope however turned out fallacious. After 


1 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58. 

2 Demosthenes cv:it. Meidiam, p. 550. ...... καὶ τῶν ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ mpay- 
μάτων, ἃ Πλούταρχος ὁ τούτου ξένος καὶ φίλος διεπράξατο, ὡς ἐγὼ 
αἴτιός εἶμι κατεσκεύαζε, πρὸ τοῦ τὸ πρᾶγμα γενέσθαι φανερὸν διὰ Πλου- 
τάρχον γεγονός. 

3 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 558 ; cont. Boeotum de Nomine, p. 999. 
The mention of the χόες in the latter passage, being the second day of 
the festival called Anthesteria, identifies the month. 

* Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566, 567. 
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an apparently friendly reception and a certain stay 
at or near Eretria, Phokion found himself betrayed. 
Kallias, an ambitious leader of Chalkis, collected as 
much Euboean force as he could, declared openly 
against Athens, and called in Macedonian aid 
(probably from Philip’s commanders in the neigh- 
bouring Pagaszan Gulf) ; while his brother Tauro- 
sthenes hired a detachment of mercenaries out of 
Phokis'. The anti-Athenian force thus became 
more formidable than Phokion could fairly cope 
with ; while the support ytelded to him in the island 
was less than he expected. Crossing the eminence 
named Kotyleum, he took a position near the town 
and hippodrome of Tamyne, on high ground bor- 
dered by a ravine; Plutarch still professing friend- 


ship, and encamping with his mercenaries along 


with him. Phokion’s position was strong; yet the 
Athenians were outnumbered and beleaguered so 
as to occasion great alarm’. Many of the slack and 
disorderly soldiers deserted ; a loss which Phokion 
affected to despise—though he at the same time 
sent to Athens to make known his difficulties and 
press for reinforcement. Meanwhile he kept on the 
defensive in his camp, which the enemy marched up 
to attack. Disregarding his order, and acting with 


1 Aischines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. ...... Ταυροσθένης, τοὺς Φωκι- 
κοὺς ξένους διαβιβάσας, ἕα. There is no ground for inferring from this 
passage (with Bohnecke, p. 20, and others), that the Phokians them- 
selves seconded Philip in organising Eubocan parties against Athens. 
The Phokians were then in alliance with Athens, and would not be 
likely to concur in a step alike injurious and offensive to her, without 
any good to themselves. But some of the mercenaries on service in 
Phokis might easily be tempted to change their service and cross to 
Eubcea, by the promise of a handsome gratuity. 

2 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 567. ἐπειδὴ δὲ πολιορκεῖσθαι τοὺς ἐν 
Ταμύναις στρατιώτας ἐξηγγέλλετο, &c. 
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a deliberate treason which was accounted at Athens 
unparalleled—Plutarch advanced forward out of 
the camp to meet them ; but presently fled, drawing 
along with his flight the Athenian horse, who had 
‘also advanced in some disorder. Phokion with the 
infantry was now in the greatest danger. The 
enemy, attacking vigorously, were plucking up 
the palisade, and on the point of forcing his camp. 
But his measures were so well taken, and his 
hoplites behaved with so much intrepidity and 
steadiness in this trying emergency, that he repelled 
the assailants with loss, and gained a complete 
victory. Thallus and Kineas distinguished them- 
selves by his side ; Kleophanes also was conspicuous 
in partially rallying the broken horsemen ; while 
Adschines the orator, serving among the hoplites, 
was complimented for his bravery, and sent to 
Athens to carry the first news of the victory’. 
Phokion pursued his success, expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, and captured a strong fort called Zaretra, 
near the narrowest part of the island. He released 


1 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 300. c. 53; cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. c. 32; 
Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. Plutarch has no clear idea of the different 
contests carried on in the island of Euboea. He passes on, without a 
note of transition, from this war in the island (in 349-348 B.c.) to the 
subsequent war in 341 B.c. 

Nothing indeed can be more obscure and difficult to disentangle than 
the sequence of Euboean transactions. 

It is to be observed that Aschines lays the blame of the treachery, 
whereby the Athenian army was entrapped and endangered, on Kallias 
of Chalkis; while Demosthenes throws it on Plutarch of Eretria. Pro- 
bably both Plutarch and Kalhas deserved the stigma. But Demo- 
sthenes is on this occasion more worthy of credit than A¢schines, since 
the harangue against Meidias, in which the assertion occurs, was de- 
livered only a few months after the battle of Tamynz ; while the alle- 
gation of Aschines is contained in his harangue against Ktesiphon, 
which was pot spoken till many years afterwards. 
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all his Greek captives, fearing that the Athenians, in- 
censed at the recent treachery, should resolve upon 
treating them withextremeharshness'. Kallias seems 
to have left the island and found shelter with Philip’. 

The news brought by A%schines (before the 
Dionysiac festival) of the victory of Tamyne, re- 
lieved the Athenians from great anxiety. On the 
former despatch from Phokion, the Senate had re- 
solved to send to Eubcea another armament, in- 
cluding the remaining half of the cavalry, a rein- 
forcement of hoplites, and a fresh squadron of 
triremes. But the victory enabled them to dis- 
pense” with any immediate reinforcement, and to 
celebrate the Dionysiac festival with cheerfulness. 
The festival was on this vear of more than usual 
notoriety. Demosthenes, serving in it as chorégus 
for his tribe the Pandionis, was brutally insulted, in 
the theatre and amid the full pomp of the ceremony, 
by his enemy the wealthy Meidias; who, besides 
other outrages, struck him several times with his 
fist on the head. The insult was the more poignant, 
because Meidias at this time held the high office of 
Hipparch, or one of the commanders of the horse. 
It was the practice at Athens to convene a public 
assembly immediately after the Dionysiac festival, 
for the special purpose of receiving notifications 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. 

2 Aschines indeed says, that Kallias, having been forgiven by Athens 
on this occasion, afterwards, gratuitously and from pure hostility and 
ingratitude to Athens, went to Philip. But I think this is probably an 
exaggeration. The orator is making a strong point against Kallias, 
who afterwards became connected with Demosthenes, and rendered 
considerable service to Athens in Euboa. 

The treason of Kallias and Taurosthenes is alluded to by Deinarchus 
in his harangue against Demosthenes, 8. 45. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 567. 
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and hearing complaints about matters which had 
occurred at the festival itself. At this special as- 
sembly Demosthenes preferred a complaint against 
Meidias for the unwarrantable outrage offered, 
and found warm sympathy among the people, who 
passed a unanimous vote of censure. This procedure 
(called Probolé) did not by itself carry any punish- 
ment, but served asa sort of prejudicium, or finding 
of a true bil! ; enabling Demosthenes to quote the 
public as a witness to the main fact of insult, and 
encouraging him to pursue Meidias before the re- 
gular tribunals ; which he did a few months after- 
wards, but was induced to accept from Meidias the 
self-imposed fine of 30 mine before the final passing 
of sentence by the Dikasts’. 

From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of 
Plutarch of Eretria had become manifest ; so that 
Demosthenes gained credit for his previous remarks 
on the impolicy of granting the armament; while 
the friends of Plutarch—Hegesilaus and others of 
the party of Eubulus—incurred displeasure ; and 
some, as it appears, were afterwards tried*. But 

1 Eschines cont. Ktesiph. p. 61; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 12. Wes- 
termann and many other entics (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit 
ipse, p. 25-28) maintain that the discourse against Meidias can never 
have been really spoken by Demosthenes to the Dikastery, since if it 
had been spoken, he could not afterwards have entcred into the compro- 
mise. But it is surely possible, that he may have delivered the discourse 
and obtained judgement in his favour; and then afterwards—when 
the second vote of the Dikasts was about to come on, for estimation of 
the penalty—may have accepted the offer of the defendant to pay a 
moderate fine (compare Demosth. cont. Newram, p. 1348) in fear of 
exasperating too far the powerful friends around Meidias. The action 
of Demosthenes against Meidias was certainly an ἀγὼν τιμητός. About 
προβολὴ, sce Meier and Schémann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 271. 


3 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58; De Fals. Leg. p. 434—with the 
Scholion. 
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he was reproached by his enemies for having been 
absent from the battle of Tamynz; and a citizen 
named Euktémon, at the instigation of Meidias, 
threatened an indictment against him for desertion 
of his post. Whether Demosthenes had actually 
gone over to Eubcea as a hoplite in the army of 
Phokion, and obtained leave of absence to come 
back for the Dionysia—or whether he did not go at 
all—we are unableto say. In either case, his duties 
as chorégus for this year furnished a conclusive 
excuse; so that Euktémon, though he formlly 

hung up before the statues of the Eponymous Heroes 
public proclamation of his intended indictment, 
never thought fit to take even the first step for 
bringing it to actual trial, and incurred legal dis- 
grace for such non-performance of his engagement’. 
Nevertheless the opprobrious and undeserved epi- 
thet of deserter was ever afterwards applied to De- 
mosthenes by AXschines and his other enemies ; and 
Meidias even heaped the like vituperation upon 
most of those who took part in that assembly* 
wherein the Probolé or vote of censure against him 
had been passed. Not long after the Dionysiac 
festival, however, it was found necessary to send 
fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Eubeea ; 
probably to relieve either some or all of those al- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 548. ...... ἐφ᾽ 7 yap ἐκεῖνος (Eukte- 
mon) ἤτίμωκεν αὑτὸν οὐ ἐπεξελθὼν, οὐδεμιᾶς ἔγωγ᾽ ἔτι προσδέομαι 
δίκης, ἀλλ᾽ ἱκανὴν ἔχω. 

Aischines says that Nikodemus entered an indictment against De- 
mosthenes for deserting his place in the ranks; but that he was bought 
off by Demosthenes, and refrained from bringing it before the Dikastery 
(Zsch. Fals. Leg. p. 292). 

* Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 577. 
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ready serving there. Demosthenes on this occasion 
put on his armour and served as a hoplite in the 
island. Meidias also went to Argura in Eubcea, 
as commander of the horsemen; yet, when the 
horsemen were summoned to join the Athenian 
army, he did not join along with them, but remained 
as trierarch of a trireme the outfit of which he had 
himself defrayed'. How longthe army stayed in 
Euboea, we do not know. It appears that Demo- 
sthenes had returned to Athens by the time when 
the annual Senate was chosen in the last month of 
the Attic year (Skirrophorion—June) ; having pro- 
bably by that time been relieved. He was named 
(by the lot) among the Five Hundred Senators for 
the coming Attic year (beginning Midsummer 
349 s.c.=Olymp. 107, 4)*; his old enemy Meidias 
in vain impugning his qualification as he passed 
through the Dokimasy or preliminary examination 
previous to entering office. 

What the Athenian army did farther in Eubcea, 
we cannot make out. Phokion was recalled—we 
do not know when—and replaced by a general 
named Molossus ; who is said to have managed the 
war very unsuccessfully, and even to have been 
made prisoner himself by the enemy*. The hostile 
parties in the island, aided by Philip, were not sub- 
dued, nor was it until the summer of 348 B.c, that 
they applied for peace. Even then, it appears, none 
was concluded, so that the Euboeans remained un- 
friendly to Athens until the peace with Philip in 
346 B.c. 

1 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 558-567. 


3 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551. 
3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Pausanias, 1. 36, 3. 
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But while the Athenians were thus tasked for 
the maintenance of Eubcea, they found it necessary 
to undertake more effective measures for the re- 
lief of Olynthus, and they thus had upon their 
hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. 
We know that they had to provide force for 
both Eubcea and Olynthus at once’; and that 
the occasion which called for these simultaneous 
efforts was one of stringent urgency. The Olyn- 
thian requisition and communications made them- 
selves so strongly felt, as to induce Athens to do, 
what Demosthenes in his three Olynthiacs had , 
vainly insisted on during the preceding summer 
and autumn—to send thither a force of native 
Athenians, in the first half of 349 n.c. Of the 
horsemen who had gone from Athens to Eubeea, 
under Meidias, to serve under Phokion, either all, 
or a part, crossed by sea from Eubcea to Olynthus, 
during that half-year®. Meidias did not cross with 
them, but came back as trierarch in his trireme to 
Athens. Now the Athenian horsemen were not 
merely citizens, but citizens of wealth and conse- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Newram, p. 1346. ...... συμβάντος τῇ πόλει καιροῦ 
τοιούτον καὶ πολέμου, ἐν ᾧ ἦν ἣ κρατήσασιν ὑμῖν μεγίστοις τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων 
εἶναι, καὶ ἀναμφισβητήτως τά τε ὑμέτερα αὐτῶν κεκομίσθαι καὶ κατα- 
πεπολεμηκέναι Φίλιππον--ἢ ὑστερήσασι τῇ βοηθείᾳ καὶ προε- 
μένοις τοὺς συμμάχους, δι’ ἀπορίαν χρημάτων καταλυθέντος τοῦ 
στρατοπέδου, τούτους τ᾽ ἀπολέσαι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις Ἕλλησιν ἀπίστους 
εἶναι δοκεῖν, καὶ κινδυνεύειν περὶ τῶν ὑπολοίπων, περί τε Λήμνον καὶ 
Ἴμβρον καὶ Σκύρον καὶ Χεῤῥονήσου---καὶ μελλόντων στρατεύεσθαι 
ὑμῶν πανδημεὶ εἴς τε Εὔβοιαν καὶ "Ολυνθον---γραψε ψήφισμα 
ἐν τῇ βονλῇ ᾿Απολλόδωρος βουλεύων, &c. 

This speech was delivered before the Dikastery by a person named 
Theomnestus, in support of an indictment against Neawra—perhaps six 
or eight years after 349 B.c. Whether Demosthenes was the author of 
the speech or not, its value as evidence will not be materially altered. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 578. ...... οὗτος τῶν μεθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
στρατευσαμένων ἱππέων, ὅτε els “Ολυνθον διέβησαν, ἐλθὼν πρὸς 
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quence ; moreover the transport of them by sea 
was troublesome as well as costly. The sending of 
such troops implies a strenuous effort and sense of 
urgency on the part of Athens. We may farther 
conclude that a more numerous body of hoplites 
were sent along with the horsemen at the same 
time ; for horsemen would hardly under any cir- 
cumstances be sent across sea alone; moreover 
Olynthus stood most in need of auxiliary hoplites, 
since her native force consisted chiefly of horsemen 
and peltasts’. 

The evidence derived from the speech against 
Nezra being thus corroborated by the still better 
evidence of the speech against Meidias, we are 
made certain of the important fact, that the first 
half of the year 349 B.c. was one in which Athens 


ὑμᾶς els τὴν ἐκκλησίαν κατηγόρει. Compare the same oration, p. 558— 
περὶ δὲ τῶν συστρατευσαμένων eis “Apyoupay (in Euboea) tore δήπου 
πάντες οἷα ἐδημηγόρησε παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὅτ᾽ ἧκεν ἐκ Χαλκίδος, κατηγορῶν 
καὶ φάσκων ὄνειδος ἐξελθεῖν τὴν στρατιὰν ταύτην τῇ πόλει. 

This transit of the Athenian horsemen to Olynthus, which took place 
after the battle of Tamynee, is a distinct occurrence from the voluntary 
contnbutions at Athens towards an Olynthian expedition (ἐπιδόσεις εἰς 
”*Odvvbov—Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 566); which contributions took 
place before the battle of Tamyne, and before the expedition to Eubeea 
of which that battle made part. 

These horsemen went from Eubcea to Olynthus before Meidias re- 
turned to Athens. But we know that he returned to Athens before the 
beginning of the new Attic or Olympic year (Olymp. 107, 4, 349-348 
B.Cc.); that is, speaking approximatively, before the. lst of July 349 
B.c. For he was present at Athens and accused Demosthenes in the 
senatorial Dokimasy, or preliminary examimation, which all senators 
underwent before they took their seats with the beginning of the new 
year (Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551). 

It seems therefore clear that the Athenian expedition—certainly horse- 
men, and probably hoplites also—went to Olynthus before July 1, 
349 B.c. 1 alluded to this expedition of Athenian citizens to Olynthus 
in a previous note—as connected with the date of the third Olynthiac 
of Demosthenes. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 41; v. 3, 3-6. 
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was driven to great public exertions—even to arma- 
ments of native citizens—for the support of Olyn- 
thus as well as for the maintenance of Eubcea. 
What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or helped to 
achieve, by these expeditions to Olynthus—or how 
long they stayed there—we have no information. 
But we may reasonably presume—though Philip 
during this year 349 B.c., probably conquered a 
certain number of the thirty-two Chalkidic towns— 
that the allied forces, Olynthian, Chalkidic and 
Athenian, contended against him with no incon- 
siderable effect, and threw back his conquest of 
Chalkidiké into the following year. After a sum- 
mer’s campaign in that peninsula, the Athenian 
citizens would probably come home. We learn 
that the Olynthians made prisoner a Macedonian 
of rank named Derdas, with other Macedonians 
attached to him’. 

So extraordinary a military effort, however, made 
by the Athenians in the first half of 349 s.c.—to 
recover Eubcea and to protect Olynthus at once— 
naturally placed them in a state of financial em- 
barrassment. Of this, one proof is to be found 


° in the fact, that for some time there was not suffi- 


cient money to pay the Dikasteries, which accord- 
ingly sat little ; so that few causes were tried for 
some time—for how long we do not know?®. 

To meet in part the pecuniary wants of the 
moment, a courageous effort was made by the 


1 Theopompus, Fragm. 155; ap. Atheneum, x. p. 436; lian, V. H. 
ii. 41. 

2 See Demosthenes adv. Boeotum De Nomine, p. 999. ......nai εἰ 
μισθὸς ἐπορίσθη τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, εἰσῆγον dv δῆλον ὅτι. This oration 
was spoken shortly after the battle οὗ Tamyne, p. 999. 
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senator Apollodorus. He moved a decree in the 
Senate, that it should be submitted to the vote of 
the public assembly, whether the surplus of reve- 
nue, over and above the ordinary and permanent 
peace establishment of the city, should be paid to 
the Thedric Fund for the various religious festivals— 
or should be devoted to the pay, outfit, and trans- 
port of soldiers for the actual war. The Senate 
approved the motion of Apollodorus, and adopted 
a (probouleuma) preliminary resolution authorising 
him to submit it to the public assembly. Under 
such authority, Apollodorus made the motion in the 
assembly, where also he was fully successful. The 
assembly (without a single dissentient voice, we are 
told) passed a decree enjoining that the surplus of 
revenue should under the actual pressure of war be 
devoted to the pay and other wants of soldiers. 
Notwithstanding such unanimity, however, a citizen 
named Stephanus impreached both the decree and 
its mover on the score of illegality, under the 
Graphé Paranomon. Apollodorus was _ brought 
before the Dikastery, and there found guilty ; 
mainly (according to his friend and relative the 
prosecutor of Nezra) through suborned witnesses 
and false allegations foreign to the substance of the 
impeachment. When the verdict of guilty had been 
pronounced, Stephanus as accuser assessed the 
measure of punishment at the large fine of fifteen 
talents, refusing to listen to any supplications from 
the friends of Apollodorus, when they entreated 
him to name a lower sum. The Dikasts however, 
more lenient than Stephanus, were satisfied to adopt 


r 
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the measure of fine assessed by Apollodorus upon 
himself—one talent—which he actually paid’. 

There can hardly be a stronger evidence both 
of the urgency and poverty of the moment, than 
the fact, that both Senate and people passed this 
decree of Apollodorus. That fact there is no room 
for doubting. But the additional statement—that 
there was not a single dissentient, and that every 
one, both at the time and afterwards, always pro- 
nounced the motion to have been an excellent one?— 
is probably an exaggeration. For it is not to be 
imagined that the powerful party, who habitually 
resisted the diversion of money from the Thedric 
Fund to war purposes, should have been wholly 
silent or actually concurrent on this occasion, 
though they may have been out-voted. The mo- 
tion of Apollodorus was one which could not be 
made without distinctly breaking the law, and ren- 
dering the mover liable to those penal consequences 
which afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that 
even a majority, both of senate and assembly, should 
have overleaped this illegality, is a proof sufh- 
ciently remarkable how strongly the crisis pressed 
upon their minds. 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to 
Olynthus before Midsummer 349 B.c., would pro- 
bably return after a campaign of two or three 
months, and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike opera- 


' Demosthen. cont. Newr. p. 1346, 1347. 
2 Demosthen. cont. Neer. p. 1346. ἀλλὰ καὶ νῦν ἔτι, ἅν που λόγος 
γέγνηται, ὁμολογεῖται παρὰ πάντων, ὡς τὰ βέλτιστα εἴπας ἄδικα πάθοι. 
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tions of Philip against the Chalkidians and Olyn- 
thians were noway relaxed. He pressed the Chal- 
kidians more and more closely throughout all the 
ensuing eighteen months (from Midsummer 349 B.c. 
to the early spring of 347 8.c.)._ During the year 
Olymp. 107, 4, if the citation from Philochorus? 
is to be trusted, the Athenians despatched to 
their aid three expeditions; one, at the request 
of the Olynthians, who sent envoys to pray for 
it—consisting of 2000 peltasts under Chares, in 
thirty ships partly manned by Athenian seamen, A 
second under Charidemus, at the earnest entreaty 
of the suffering Chalkidians ; consisting of 18 tri- 
remes, 4000 peltasts and 150 horsemen. Charide- 
mus, in conjunction with the Olynthians, marched 
over Bottizea and the peninsula of Palléné, laying 
waste the country ; whether he achieved any im- 
portant success, we do not know. Respecting 
both Chares and Charidemus, the anecdotes de- 
scending to us are of insolence, extortion, and 
amorous indulgences, rather than of military ex- 
ploits?. It is clear that neither the one nor the 
other achieved anything effectual against Philip, 
whose arms and corruption made terrible progress 
in Chalkidiké. So grievously did the strength 
of the Olynthians fail, that they transmitted a last 
and most urgent appeal to Athens; imploring the 
Athenians not to abandon them toruin, but to send 
them a force of citizens in addition to the merce- 


1 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. p 734, 735. Philochorus 
tells us that the Athenians now contracted the alliance with Olynthus ; 
which certainly is not accurate. The alliance had been contracted in 
the preceding year. 

3 Theopomp. Fragm. 183-238; Athensus, xii. p. 532. 
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naries already there. The Athenians complied, 
despatching thither 17 triremes, 2000 hoplites, and 
300 horsemen, all under the command of Chares. 
To make out anything of the successive steps of 
this important war is impossible; but we discern 
that during this latter portion of the Olynthian war, 
the efforts made by Athens were considerable. De- 
mosthenes (in a speech six years afterwards) affirms 
that the Athenians had sent to the aid of Olynthus 
4000 citizens, 10,000 mercenaries, and 50 tri- 
remes!. He represents the Chalkidic cities as 
having been betrayed successively to Philip by 
corrupt and traitorous citizens. That the conquest 
was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, we 
cannot doubt ; but the orator’s language carries no 
accurate information. Mekyberna and Toréné are 
said to have been among the towns betrayed with- 
out resistance*. After Philip had captured the 
thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against 
Olynthus itself, with its confederate neighbours— 
the Thracian Methoné and Apollonia. In forcing 
the passage of the river Sardon, he encountered 
such resistance that his troops were at first re- 
pulsed ; and he was hiinself obliged to seek safety 
by swimming back across the river. He was more- 
over wounded in the eye by an Olynthian archer 
named Aster, and lost the sight of that eye com- 
pletely, notwithstanding the skill of his Greek sur- 
geon Kritobulus’. On arriving within forty furlongs 
of Olynthus, he sent to the inhabitants a peremptory 


1 Demosth. Fal. Leg. p. 426. 2 Diodor. xvi. 52. 
3 Kallisthenes ap. Stobsum, t. vii. p.92; Plutarch, Parallel. c. 8; 
Demosth. Philipp. iii. p.117. Kritobulus could not save the sight of 
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summons, intimating that either they must evacuate 
the city, or he must leave Macedonia!. Rejecting 
this notice, they determined to defend their town 
tothe last. A considerable portion of the last Athe- 
nian citizen-armament was still in the town to aid in 
the defence? ; so that the Olynthians might reason- 
ably calculate that Athens would strain every nerve 
to guard her own citizens against captivity. But 
their hopes were disappointed. How long the siege 
lasted—or whether there was time for Athens to 
send farther reinforcement—we cannot say. The 
Olynthians are said to have repulsed several as- 
saults of Philip with loss; but according to De- 
mosthenes, the philippising party, headed by the 
venal Euthykrates and Lasthenes, brought about 
the banishment of their chief opponent Apollonides, 
nullified all measures for energetic defence, and 
treasonably surrendered the city. Two defeats were 
sustained near its walls, and one of the generals of 
this party, having 500 cavalry under his command, 
betrayed them designedly into the hands of the in- 
vader®. Olynthus, with all its inhabitants and 
property, at length fell into the hands of Philip. 
His mastery of the Chalkidic peninsula thus became 
complete—towards the end of winter 348-347 B.c. 

Miserable was the ruin which fell upon this 
flourishing peninsula. The persons of the Olyn- 
thians—men, women, and children—were sold into 
slavery. The wealth of the city gave to Philip the 


the cye, but he is said to have prevented any visible disfigurement. 
‘* Magna et Critobulo fama est, extracta Philippi regis oculo sagitta et 
citra deformitatem oris curata, orbitate luminis”’ (Pliny, H. N. vii. 37). 
1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. 3 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 
3 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 125-128; Fals. Leg. p. 426; Diodor. xvi. 53. 
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means of recompensing his soldiers for the toils of 
the war; the city itself he is said to have destroyed, 
together with Apollonia, Methoné, Stageira, &c.— 
in all, thirty-two Chalkidic cities. Demosthenes, 
speaking about five years afterwards, says that 
they were so thoroughly and cruelly ruined as to 
leave their very sites scarcely discernible’. Making 
every allowance for exaggeration, we may fairly 
believe, that they were dismantled and bereft of all 
citizen proprietors ; that the buildings and visible 
marks of Hellenic city-life were broken up or left 
to decay; that the remaining houses, as well as 
the villages around, were tenanted by dependent 
cultivators or slaves—now working for the be- 
nefit of new Macedonian proprietors, in great part 
non-resident, and probably of favoured Grecian 
grantees also*. Though various Greeks thus re- 
ceived their recompense ‘for services rendered to 
Philip, yet Demosthenes affirms that Euthykrates 
and Lasthenes, the traitors who had sold Olynthus, 
were not among the number; or at least that not 
long afterwards they were dismissed with dishonour 
and contempt’. 


1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p.117; Justin, viii. 3. 

3 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 386) says, that both Philokrates and 
schines received from Philip, not only presents of timber and corn, 
but also grants of productive and valuable farms in the Olynthian ter- 
ritory. He calls some Olynthian witnesses to prove his assertion ; but 
their testimony is not given at length. 

* Demosth. De Chersones. p.99. The existence of these Olynthian 
traitors, sold to Philip, proves that he could not have needed the 
aid of the Stageirite philosopher Aristotle to indicate to him who 
were the richest Olynthian citizens, at the time when the prisoners 
were put up for sale as slaves. The Athenian Demochuares, about 
thirty years afterwards, in his virulent speech against the philo- 
sophers, alleged that Aristotle had rendered this disgraceful service to 
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In this Olynthian war—ruinous to the Chalkidic 
Greeks, terrific to all other Greeks, and doubling 
the power of Philip—Athens too must have incurred 
a serious amount of expense. We find it stated 
loosely, that in her entire war against Philip from 
the time of his capture of Amphipolis in 358-357 
B.c. down to the peace of 346 B.c. or shortly after- 
wards, she had expended not Jess than 1500 talents’. 
On these computations no great stress is to be laid ; 
but we may well believe that her outlay was consider- 
able. In spite of all reluctance, she was obliged 
to do something ; what she did was both too little, 
too intermittent, and done behind-time, so as to 
produce no satisfactory result ; but nevertheless the 
aggregate cost, in a series of years, was a large one. 
During the latter portion of the Olynthian war, as 
far as we can judge, she really seems to have made 
efforts, though she had done little in the beginning. 
We may presume that the cost must have been de- 
frayed, in part at least, by a direct property-tax ; for 
the condemnation of Apollodorus put an end to the 
proposition of taking from the Thedric Fund’. 
Philip (Aristokles ap. Eusebium, Prep. Ev. p. 792). Wesseling (ad 
Diodor. xvi. 53) refutes the charge by saying that Aristotle was at that 
time along with Hermeias at Atarneus; a refutation not very con- 
clusive, which I am glad to be able to strengthen. 

1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p.37. c. 24. Demosthenes (Olynth. iii. p. 36) 
mentions the same amount of public moncy as having been wasted eis 
οὐδὲν Seov—even in thie early part of the Olynthiac war and before the 


Euboean war. As evidences of actual amount, such statements are of 


no value. 
? Ulpian, in his Commentary on the first Olynthiac, tells us that 


after the fine imposed upon Apollodorus, Eubulus moved and carried 
a law, enacting that any future motion to encroach on the Thedric Fund 
should be punished with death. 

The authority of Ulpian is not sufficient to accredit this statement. 
The fine inflicted by the Dikastery upon Apolledorus was lenient; we 


Cost in- 

curred by 
Athens in 
the Olyn- 
thian war, 
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Means may also have been found of economising 
from the other expenses of the state. 
Thedric Though the appropriation of the Theéric Fund 
Fund—not . . . 
appropri to other purposes continued to be thus interdicted 
purposes to any formal motion, yet in the way of suggestion 
until alittle and insinuation it was from time to time glanced at, 


before the 
patie of , by Demosthenes and others. And whenever money 
was wanted for war, the question whether it should 
be taken from this source or from direct property- 
tax, was indirectly revived. The appropriation of 
the Thedric Fund however remained unchanged 
until the very eve of the battle of Cheroneia. Just 
before that Dies Irae, when Philip was actually for- 
tifying Elateia, the fund was made applicable to war- 
purposes ; the views of Demosthenes were realized, 
twelve years after he had begun to enforce them. 
views given This question about the Thedric expenditure is 
the Theb- rarely presented by modern authors in the real way 
that it affected the Athenian mind. It has been 
sometimes treated as a sort of alms-giving to the 
poor—and sometimes as an expenditure by the 
Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither the one 
nor the other gives a full or correct view of the 
case ; each only brings out a part of the truth. 
Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much 
for the pleasures of the citizens. It provided for 
them the largest amount of refined and imaginative 
pleasures ever tasted by any community known to 
history ; pleasures essentially social and multitudi- 
nous, attaching the citizens to each other, rich and 
poor, by the strong tie of community of enjoyment. 


may therefore reasonably doubt whether the popular sentiment would 
go along with the speaker in making the lke offence capital in future. 
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But pleasure, though an usual accessory, was 
not the primary idea or predominant purpose of 
the Thedric expenditure. That expenditure was 
essentially religious in its character, incurred only 
for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the 
honour of the gods. The ancient religion, not 
simply at Athens, but throughout Greece and the 
contemporary world—very different in this respect 
from the modern—included within itself and its 
manifestations nearly the whole range of social 
pleasures'. Now the Thedric Fund was essentially 
the Church-Fund at Athens; that upon which 
were charged all the expenses incurred by the state 
in the festivals and the worship of the gods. The 
Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each pre- 
sent citizen, was one part of this expenditure ; 
given in order to ensure that every citizen should 
have the opportunity of attending the festival, and 
doing honour to the god; never given to any one 
who was out of Attica—because of course he 
could not attend’; but given to all alike within 

' Among the many passages which illustrate this association in the 
Greek mind, between the idea of a religious festival, and that of enjoy- 
ment—we may take the expressions of Herodotus about the great fes- 
tival at Sparta called Hyakinthia. In the summer of 479 B.c., the Spar- 
tans were tardy in bringing out their military force for the defence of 
Attica—being engaged in that festival. Oi yap Λακεδαιμόνιοι ὄρταζόν re 
τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον, καί ode ἦν Ὑακίνθια᾽ wept πλείστου & ἦγον ra 
Tov θεοῦ πορσύνειν (Ilerod. ix. 7). Presently the Athenian envoys 
come to Sparta to complain of the delay in the following language— 
Ὑμεῖς μὲν, ὦ Λακεδα: μόνιοι, αὐτοῦ τῇδε μένοντες, Ὑακίνθιά re ἄγετε 
καὶ παίζετε, καταπροδόντες τοὺς συμμάχους. 

Here the expressions “ to fulfil the requirements οὗ the god ”—and 
“to amuse themselves ’’—are used in description of the same festival, 
and almost as cquivalents. 


_ 3 Harpokration, v. Θεωρικά......«διένειμεν Εὔβουλος els τὴν θυσίαν, 
ἵνα πάντες ἑορτάζωσι, καὶ μηδεὶς τῶν πολιτῶν ἀπολίπηται δι᾽ ἀσθένειαν 
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fund of 
Athens for 
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and wor- 
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the country, rich or poor’. It was essential to that 
universal communion which formed a prominent 
feature of the festival, not less in regard to the 
god, than in regard tothe city*; but it was only one 
portion of the total disbursements covered -by the 
Thedric Fund. To this general religious fund it 
was provided by law that the surplus of ordinary 
revenue should be paid over, after all the cost of 
the peace establishment had been defrayed. There 
was no appropriation more thoroughly coming home 
to the common sentiment, more conducive as a 
binding force to the unity of the city, or more pro- 
ductive of satisfaction to each individual citizen. 
We neither know the amount of the Theéric 
Fund, nor of the distributions connected with it. 
We cannot therefore say what proportion it formed 
of the whole peace-expenditure—itself unknown 
also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. To 
be sparing of expenditure in manifestations for the 
honour of the gods, was accounted the reverse of 
virtue by Greeks generally; and the Athenians 
especially, whose eyes were every day contempla- 
ting the glories of their acropolis, would learn a 
different lesson; moreover magnificent religious 
display was believed to conciliate the protection 
and favour of the gods*. We may affirm, how- 


9 


τῶν ἰδίων...... Ore δὲ οὐκ ἐξῆν τοῖς ἀποδημοῦσι θεωρικὸν λαμβάνειν, Ὑπε- 
ρίδης δεδήλωκεν ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ᾿Αρχεστρατίδου. 

1 See Demosth. adv. Leocharem, p. 1091, 1092; Philipp. iv. p. 14]. 
Compare also Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Att. 5. 69. 

3. See the directions of the old oracles quoted by Demosthenes cont. 
Meidiam, p. 531. ἰστάναι ὡραίων Βρομίῳ χάριν ἄμμιγα πάντας, &e. 
στεφανηφορεῖν ἐλευθέρους καὶ δούλους, ὅτο. 

8. See the boast of Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) 5.40; Plato, Alki- 
biad. ii. p. 148. Xenophon (Vectigal. vi. 1.), in proposing some schemes 
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ever, upon the strongest presumptions, that this 
religious expenditure did not absorb any funds re- 
quired for the other branches of a peace-establish- 
ment. Neither naval, nor military, nor administra- 
tive exigences, were starved in order to augment the 
Thedric surplus. Eubulus was distinguished for his 
excellent keeping of the docks and arsenals, and for 
his care in replacing the decayed triremes by new 
ones. And after all the wants of a well-mounted 
peace-establishment were satisfied, no Athenian 
had scruple in appropriating what remained under 
the conspiring impulses of piety, pleasure, and social 
brotherhood. 

It is true that the Athenians might have laid up 
that surplus annually in the acropolis, to form an 
accumulating war-fund. Such provision had been 
made half a century before, under the full energy 
and imperial power of Athens—when she had a 
larger revenue, with numerous tribute-paying al- 
lies—and when Perikles presided over her councils. 
It might have been better if she had done some- 
thing of the same kind in the age after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Perhaps if men, like Perikles, 
or even like Demosthenes, had enjoyed marked 
ascendency, she would have been advised and pre- 
vailed on to continue such a precaution. But 
before we can measure the extent of improvidence 
with which Athens is here fairly chargeable, we 
ought to know what was the sum thus expended 
on the festivals. What amount of money could 
for the improvement of the Athenian revenue, sets forth as one of the 


advantages, that ‘the religious festivals will be celebrated then with 
still greater magnificence than they are now.”’ 
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have been stored up for the contingency of war, even 
if all the festivals and all the distributions had been 
suppressed ? How far would it have been possible, 
in any other case than that of obvious present ne- 
cessity, to carry economy into the festival-expen- 
diture—truly denominated by Demades the cement 
of the political system'— without impairing in the 
bosoin of each individual, that sentiment of com- 
munion, religious, social, and patriotic, which made 
the Athenians a City, and not a simple multiplica- 
tion of units? These are points on which we ought to 
have information, before we can fairly graduate our 
censure upon Athens for not converting her Theéric 
Fund into an accumulated capital to meet the con- 
tingency of war. We ought also to ask, as matter 
for impartial comparison, how many governments, 
ancient or modern, have ever thought it requisite 
to lay up during peace a stock of money available 
for war ? 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained 
more ships of war, larger docks, and better-stored 
arsenals, than any city in Greece, besides expending 
forty talents annually upon the Horsemen of the 
state, and doubtless something farther (though we 
know not how much) upon the other descriptions 
of military force. All this, let it be observed, and the 
Theoric expenditure besides, was defrayed without 
direct taxation, which was reserved for the ex- 
traordinary cost incident to a state of war, and was 
held to be sufficient to meet it, without any accu- 
mulated war-fund. When the war against Philip 


! Plutarch, Question. Platonic. p. 1011. ὡς ἔλεγε Δημάδης, κόλλαν 
ὀνομάζων τὰ θεωρικὰ τοῦ πολιτεύματος (erroneously written Gewpyrixd). 
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became serious, the proprietary classes at Athens, 
those included in the schedule of assessment, were 
called upon to defray the expense by a direct tax, 
from which they had been quite free in time of 
peace. ‘They tried to evade this burthen by re- 
quiring that the festival-fund should be appro- 
priated instead’; thus menacing what was dearest 
to the feelings of the majority of the citizens. The 
ground which they took was the same in principle, 
as if the proprietors in France or Belgium claimed 
to exempt themselves from direct taxation for the 
cost of a war, by first taking either all or half of 
the annual sum voted out of the budget for the main- 
tenanceof religion’, Wemay judge howstrong a feel- 
ing would be raised among the Athenian public ge- 
nerally, by the proposal of impoverishing the festival 
expenditure in order to save a property-tax. Doubt- 
less, after the proprietary class had borne a certain 
burthen of direct taxation, their complaints would 
become legitimate. The cost of the festivals could 
not be kept up undiminished, under severe and 
continued pressure of war. As a second and 
subsidiary resource, it would become essential to 
apply the whole or a part of the fund in alleviation 


! According to the author of the oration against Neeera, the law did 
actually provide, that in time of war, the surplus revenuc should be 
devoted to warlike purposes—xeXevdvray τῶν νόμων, ὅταν πόλεμος 7, TA 
περιόντα χρήματα τῆς διοικήσεως στρατιωτικὰ εἶναι (p. 1346). But it 
seems to me that this must be a misstatement, got up to suit the speaker’s 
case. If the law had been so, Apollodorus would have committed no 
illegality in his motion; moreover, all the fencing and manceuvring of 
Demosthenes in his first and third Olynthiacs would have been to no 
purpose. 

* The case here put, though analogous in principle, makes against 
the Athenian proprietors, in degree; for even in time of peace one 
half of the French revenue is raised by direct taxation. 


VOL. XI. 2k 
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of the burthens of the war. But even if all had 
been so applied, the fund could not have been large 
enough to dispense with the necessity of a property- 
tax besides. 

Confictof We see this conflict of interests—between direct 


h ᾿ 
feclinge at taxation on one side and the festival-fund on the 


Denonhe. Other, as a means of paying for war—running 
nee tres to through the Demosthenic orations, and especially 
tween them marked in the fourth Philippic’. Unbappily the 
sacrifices conflict served as an excuse to both parties, for 
especially throwing the blame on each other, and starving the 
Peltery war ; as well as for giving effect to the repugnance, 
service. shared by both rich and poor, against personal 
military service abroad. Demosthenes sides with 
neither—tries to mediate between them—and calls 

for patriotic sacrifice from both alike. Having 

before him an active and living enemy, with the 
liberties of Greece as well as of Athens at stake— 

he urges every species of sacrifice at once; personal 

service, direct tax-payments, abnegation of the fes- 

tivals. Sometimes the one demand stands most 
prominent, sometimes the other; but oftenest of 

all, comes his appeal for personal service. Under 

such military necessities, in fact, the Thedric ex- 
penditure became mischievous, not merely because 

it absorbed the public money, but also because it 

chained the citizens to their home and disinclined 

them to active service abroad. The great charm and 

body of sentiment connected with the festival, essen- 

1 Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 141-143; De Republicé OrdinandA, p. 167. 

Whether these two orations were actually delivered in their present 

form, may perhaps be doubted. But I allude to them with confidence 


as Demosthenic compositions; put together out of Demosthenic frag- 
ments and thoughts. _ . 
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tially connected as it was with presence in Attica, 
operated as a bane ; at an exigency when one-third or 
one-fourth of the citizens ought to have been doing 
hard duty as soldiers on the coasts of Macedonia or 
Thrace, against an enemy who never slept. Unfor- 
tunately for the Athenians, they could not be con- 
vinced, byall the patriotic eloquence of Demosthenes, 
that the festivals which fed their piety and brightened 
their home-existence during peace, were unmain- 
tainable during such a war, and must be renounced 
for a time, if the liberty and security of Athens were 
to be preserved. The same want of energy which 
made them shrink from the hardship of personal 
service, also rendered them indisposed to so great a 
sacrifice as that of their festivals ; nor indeed would 
it have availed them to spare all the cost of their 
festivals, had their remissness as soldiers still con- 
tinued. Nothing less could have saved them, than 
simultaneous compliance with all the three requi- 
sitions urged by Demosthenes in 350 B.c.; which 
compliance ultimately came, but came too late, in 
339-338 B.c. 


APPENDIX. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


Respectine the true chronological order of these three harangues, 
dissentient opinions have been transmitted from ancient times, and still 
continue among modern critics. 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus cites the three speeches by their initial 
words, but places them in a different chronological order from that in 
2x2 
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which they stand edited. He gives the second as being first in the 
series; the third, as second; and the first as third. 

It will be understood that I always speak of and describe these 
speeches by the order in which they stand edited; though, as far as I 
can judge, that order is not the true one. 

Edited Order ...........0 cece εν ενον I 1. OL 
Order of Dionysius .............0..6. I. 11. 1. 

The greater number of modern critics ‘defend the edited order; the 
main arguments for which have been ably stated in a dissertation pub- 
lished by Petrenz in 1833. Dindorf, in his edition of Demosthenes, 
places this Dissertation in front of his notes to the Olynthiacs ; affirm- 
ing that it is conclusive, and sets the question at rest. Bohnecke 
also (Forschungen, p. 151), treats the question as no longer open to 
doubt. 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p. 183-187) 
expresses himself with equal confidence in favour of tle order stated 
by Dionysius. A much higher authority, Dr. Thirlwall, agrees in the 
same opinion; though with less confidence, and with a juster appre- 
ciation of our inadequate means for settling the question. See the 
Appendix ni. to the fifth volume of his History of Greece, p. 512. 

Though I have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirlwall, 
I agree with him, that unqualified confidence, in any conclusion as 
to the order of these harangues, is unsuitable and not warranted by the 
amount of evidence. We have nothing to proceed upon except the 
internal evidence of the speeches, taken in conjunction with the con- 
temporaneous history ; of which we know little or nothing from inform- 
ation in detail. 

On the best judgement that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly either 
the edited order or that of Dionysius, though agreeing in part with . 
both. I concur with Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the second 
Olynthiac first of the three. I concur with the edited order in placing 
the third /ast. I observe, in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix, that this arrange- 
ment has been vindicated in a Dissertation by Stueve. I have not seen 
this Dissertation ; and my own conclusion was deduced—even before J 
knew that it had ever been advocated elsewhere—only from an atten- 
tive study of the speeches. 


Edited Order ..........0. cece cee eas Η I. OI. 
Order of Dionysius..............00. Il. 1. 
Order of Stueve (which I think the most 

probable) .......... ccc cee cece ees γα I. TH. 


To consider first the proper place of the second iy nthiac (I mean 
that which stands second in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that scarcely 
anything is said in it about Olynthus. It is, in fact, a Philippie rather 
than an Olynthiac. This characteristic is not merely admitted, but 
strongly put forward, by Petrenz, p. 11—“ Quid! quod ipsorum Olyn- 
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thiorum hac quidem in causa tantum uno loco facta mentio est—ut 
uno illo versiculo sublato, vix ex ips oratione, qué in caus& esset 
habita, certis rationibus evinci posset.”” How are we to explain the 
absence of all reference to Olynthus? According to Petrenz, it is because 
the orator had already, in his former harangue, said all that could be 
necessary in respect to the wants of Olynthus, and the necessity of up- 
holding that city even for the safety of Athens; he might now there- 
fore calculate that his first discourse remained impressed on his country- 
men, and that all that was required was, to combat the extraordinary 
fear of Philip which hindered them from giving effect to a resolution 
already taken to assist the Olynthians. 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acquiesce. It may appear natural 
to a reader of Demosthenes, who passes from the first printed discourse 
to the second without any intervening time to forget what he has just 
read. But it will hardly fit the case of a real speaker in busy Athens. 
Neither Demosthenes in the fluctuating Athenian assembly—nor even 
any orator in the more fixed English Parliament or American Congress 
—could be rash enough to calculate that a discourse delivered some 
time before had remained engraven on the minds of his audience. If 
Demosthenes had previously addressed the Athenians with so strong 
ἃ conviction of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens 
to assist Olynthus, as is embodied in the first discourse—if his speech, 
however well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a 
certain time he had to address them again for the same purpose—I 
cannot believe that he would allude to Olynthus only once by the by, 
and that he would merely dilate upon the general chances and conditions 
of the war between Athens and Philip. However well calculated the 
second Olynthiac may be “ad concitandos exacerbandosque civium 
animos”’ (to use the words of Petrenz), it is not peculiarly calculated 
to procure aid to Olynthus, If the orator had failed to procure such 
aid by a discourse like the first Olynthiac, he would never resort to a 
discourse like the second Olynthiac to make good the deficiency; he 
would repeat anew, and more impressively than before, the danger of 
Olynthus, and the danger to Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to 
fall. This would be the way to accomplish his object, and at the same 
time to combat the fear of Philip in the minds of the Athenians. 

According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere single 
passing notice) of Olynthus clearly shows that the wants of that city, 
and the urgency of assisting it, were not the main drift of Demosthenes 
in the second Olynthiac. His main drift is, to encourage and stimulate 
his countrymen in their general war against Philip; taking in, thank- 
fully, the new ally Olynthus, whom they have just acqured—but taking 
her in only as a valuable auxiliary (ἐν προσθήκης μέρει), to cooperate 
with Athens against Philip as well as to receive aid trom Athens—not 
presenting her either as peculiarly needing succour, or as likely, if 
allowed to perish, to expose the vitals of Athens. 
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Now a specch of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily explain, 
as following after the totally different spirit of the first Olynthiac; but 
it is natural and explicable, if we suppose it to precede the first Olyn- 
thiac. Olynthus does not approach Athens at first ἐπ formd paxperis, 
as if she were in danger and requiring aid against an overwhelming 
enemy. She presents herself as an equal, offering to cooperate against 
ἃ common enemy, and tendering an alliance which the Athenians had 
hitherto sought in vain. She will of course want aid—but she can give 
cooperation of equal value. Demosthenes advises to assist her—this 
comes of course, when her alliance is accepted :—but he dwells more for- 
cibly upon the value of what she will give to the Athenians, in the way 
of cooperation against Philip. Nay, it 1s remarkable that the territorial 
vicinity of Olynthus to Philip is exhibited, not as a peril to ker which 
the Athenians must assist her in averting, but as a godsend to enable 
them the better to attack Philip in conjunction with her. Moreover 
Olynthus is represented, not as apprehending any danger from Philip's 
arms, but as having recently discovered how dangerous it is to be in 
alliance with him. Let us thank the gods (says Demosthenes at the 
opening of the second Olynthiac)—ro τοὺς πολεμήσοντας Φιλίππῳ 
γεγενῆσθαι καὶ χώραν ὅμορον καὶ δύναμίν τινα κεκτημένους, καὶ τὸ 
μέγιστον ἁπάντων, τὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ πολέμου γνώμην τοιαύτην ἔχοντας, ὥστε 
τὰς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον διαλλαγὰς, πρῶτον μὲν ἀπίστους, εἶτα τῆς ἑαυτῶν πα- 
τρίδος νομίζειν ἀνάστασιν εἶναι, δαιμονίᾳ τινι καὶ θείᾳ παντάπασιν ἔοικεν 
εὐεργεσίᾳ (p. 18). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with this 
opening. Demosthenes looks forward to a vigorous aggressive war 
carried on by Athens and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and he enters 
at large into the general chances of such war, noticing the vulnerable 
as well as the odious points of Philip, and striving (as Petrenz justly 
remarks) to “excite and exasperate the minds of the citizens.” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olynthian alliance with Athens. 
But Athens, as usual, makes no exertions; leaving the Olynthians and 
Chalkidians to contend against Philip by themselves. It is presently 
found that he gains advantages over them; bad news come from 
Thrace, and probably complaining envoys to announcethem. It is then 
that Demosthenes delivers his first Olynthiac, 80 much more urgent in 
its tone respecting Olynthus. The main topic is now—“ Protect the 
Olynthians; save their confederate cities; think what will happen if 
they are ruined; there is nothing to hinder Philip in that case from 
marching into Attica.” The views of Demosthenes have changed from 
the offensive to the defensive. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of the 
Olynthiacs indicates the second as prior in point of time both to the 
first and to the third. Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) mentions 
another reason tending to the same conclusion. Nothing is said in the 
second Olynthiac about meddling with the Thedric Fund; whereas, in 
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the first, that subject is distinctly adverted to—and in the third, for- 
cibly and repeatedly pressed, though with sufficient artifice to save the 
ulegality. This is difficult to explain, assuming the second to be pos- 
terior to the first ; but noway difficult, if we suppose the second to be 
the earliest of the three, and to be delivered with the purpose which I 
have pointed out. 

On the other hand, this manner of handling the Theéric Fund in the 
third oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason for be- 
lieving (as Petrenz justly contends) that the third is posterior to the 
first—and not prior, as Dionysius places it. 

As to the third Olynthiac, its drift and purpose appear to me cor- 
rectly stated in the argument prefixed by Libanius. It was delivered 
after Athens had sent some succour to Olynthus, whereas both the first 
and the second were spoken before anything at all had yet been done. 
I think there is good ground for following Libanius (as Petrenz and 
others do) in his statement that the third oration recognises Athens as 
having done something, which the two first do not; though Dr. Thirl- 
wall (p. 509) agrees with Jacobs in doubting such a distinction. The 
successes of mercenaries, reported at Athens (p. 38), must surely have 
been successes of mercenaries commissioned by her; and the triumphant 
hopes, noticed by Demosthenes as actually prevalent, are most natu- 
rally explained by supposing such news to have arrived. Demosthenes 
says no more than he can help about the success actually gained, be- 
cause he thinks it of no serious importance. He wishes to set before 
the people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevalent, that all 
the real danger yet remained to be dealt with. 

Though Athens had done something, she had done little—sent 
no citizens—provided no pay. This Demosthenes urges her to do 
without delay, and dwells upon the Thedéric Fund as one means of ob- 
taining money along with personal service. Dr. Thirlwall indeed argues 
that the first Olynthiac is more urgent than the third, in setting forth 
the crisis; from whence he infers that it is posterior in time. His ar- 
gument is partly founded upon a sentence near the beginning of the 
first Olynthiac, wherein the safety of Athens herself is mentioned as 
involved—rov πραγμάτων ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ἀντιληπτέον ἐστὶν, εἴπερ ὑπὲρ 
σωτηρίας αὑτῶν pporrifere: upon which I may remark, that the read- 
ing αὑτῶν is not universally admitted. Dindorf in his edition reads 
αὐτῶν, referring it to πραγμάτων : and stating in his note that αὐτῶν 
is the reading of the vulgate, first changed by Reiske into αὑτῶν on 
the authority of the Codex Bavaricus. But even if we grant that the 
first Olynthiac depicts the crisis as more dangerous and urgent than the 
third, we cannot infer that the first is posterior to the third. The third 
was delivered immediately after news received of success near Olynthus; 
Olynthian affairs did really prosper for the moment and to a certain 
extent—though the amount of prosperity was greatly exaggerated by 
the public. Demosthenes sets himself to combat this exaggeration ; 
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he pasees as lightly as he can over the recent good news, but he cannot 
avoid allowing something for them, and throwing the danger of Olyn- 
thus a little back into more distant contingency. At the same time he 
states it in the strongest manner, both section 2 and sections 9, 10. 

Without being insensible, therefore, to the fallibality of all opinions 
founded upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the true chronolo- 
gical order of the Olvnthiacs is that proposed by Stueve, TW. I. ΠῚ. 
With Dionysius I agree so far as to pat the second first; and with the 
common order in putting the third last. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX., 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINA- 
TION OF THE SACRED WAR BY PHILIP. 


It was during the early spring of 347 Β.0., as far as 
we can make out, that Olynthus, after having pre- 
viously seen the thirty Chalkidic cities conquered, 


Sufferin 
of the 
Olynthians 
and Chal. 
kidi 


underwent herself the like fate from the arms of ™™ph 


Philip. Exile and poverty became the lot of such 
Olynthians and Chalkidians as could make their 
escape ; while the greater number of both sexes were 
sold into slavery. A few painful traces present them- 
selves of the diversities of suffering which befel 
these unhappy victims. Atrestidas, an Arcadian 
who had probably served in the Macedonian army, 
received from Philip a grant of thirty Olynthian 
slaves, chiefly women and children, who were seen 
following him in a string as he travelled homeward 
through the Grecian cities. Many young Olynthian 
women were bought for the purpose of having their 
persons turned to account by their new proprietors. 
Of these purchasers, one, an Athenian citizen who 
had exposed his new purchase at Athens, was tried 
and condemned for the proceeding by the Dikas- 
tery'. Other anecdotes come before us, inaccurate 


1 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 93; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 439, 
440. Demosthenes asserts also that Olynthian women were given as 
a present by Philip to Philokrates (p. 386-440). The outrage which 
he imputes (p. 401) to Eschines and Phrynon in Macedonia, against the 
Olynthian woman—is not to be received as a fact, since it is indig- 
nantly denied by Aschines (Fals. Leg. init. and p. 48). Yet it is pro- 
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probably as to names and details’, yet illustrating the 
general hardships brought upon this once free Chal- 
kidic population. Meanwhile the victor Philip was 
at the maximum of his glory. In commemoration 
of his conquests, he celebrated a splendid festival to 
the Olympian Zeus in Macedonia, with unbounded 
hospitality, and prizes of every sort, for matches 
and exhibitions, both gymnastic and poetical. His 
donations were munificent, as well to the Grecian 
and Macedonian officers who had served him, as to 
the eminent poets or actors who pleased his taste. 
Satyrus the comic actor, refusing all presents for 
himself, asked and obtained from him the release of 
two young women taken in Olynthus, daughters of 
his friend the Pydnzan Apollophanes, who had been 
one of the persons concerned in the death of Philip’s 
elder brother Alexander. Satyrus announced his in- 
tention not only of ensuring freedom to these young 
women, but likewise of providing portions for them 
and giving them out in marriage*. Philip also found 
at Olynthus his two exile-half brothers, who had 
served as pretexts for the war—and put both of them 
to death?®. | 
It has already been stated that Athens had sent 
to Olynthus more than one considerable reinforce- 
bably but too faithful a picture of real deeds, committed by others, if 
not by Zschines. 

1 The story of the old man of Olynthus (Seneca, Controv. v. 10) 
bought by Parrhasius the painter and tortured in order to form a sub- 
ject for a painting of the suffering Prometheus—is more than doubtful ; 
since Parrhasius, already in high repute as a painter before 400 B.o. (see 
Xenoph. Mem. iii. 10), can hardly have been still flourishing in 347 n.c. 


It discloses, however, at least, one of the many forms of slave-suffering 


occasionally realized. 
8. Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 384-401; Diodor. xvi. 55. 
8 Justin, viii. 3. 
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ment, especially during the last year of the war. Effect pro. 
Though we are ignorant what these expeditions Athens by 


achieved or even how much was their exact force, ffoishins 
we find reason to suspect that they were employed cull by 
by Chares and other generals to no good purpose. the number 
The opponents of Chares accused him, as well as captives 
Deiares and other mercenary chiefs, of having wasted “““"""* 
the naval and military strength of the city in idle en- 
terprises or rapacious extortions upon the traders 

of the Aigean. They summed up 1500 talents and 

150 triremes thus lost to Athens, besides wide- 

spread odium incurred among the islanders by the 

unjust contributions levied upon them to enrich the 
general!, In addition to this disgraceful ill-success, 

came now the fearful ruin in Olynthus and Chalki- 

diké, and the great aggrandisement of their enemy 

Philip. The loss of Olynthus, and with the miser- 

able captivity of its population, would have been 
sufficient of themselves to excite powerful sentiment 

among the Athenians. But there was a farther cir- 
cumstance which came yet more home to their feel- 

ings. Many of their own citizens were serving in 
Olynthus as an auxiliary garrison, and had now be- 

come captives along with the rest*. Nosuch cala- 

mity as this had befallen Athens for a century past, 

since the defeat of Tolmides at Koroneia in Beeotia. 

The whole Athenian people, and especially the re- 

lations of the captives, were full of agitation and 
anxiety, increased by alarming news from other 
quarters. The conquest threatened the security of 

all the Athenian possessions in Lemnos, Imbros, and 

the Chersonese. This last peninsula, especially, was 


1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 6. 24. 3 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 
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altogether unprotected against Philip, who was even 
reported to be on his march thither ; insomuch that 
the Athenian settlers within it began to forsake 
their properties and transfer their families to Athens. 
Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed 
the Athenian mind, many special assemblies were 
held to discuss suitable remedies. What was done, 
we are not exactly informed. But it seems that no 
one knew where the general Chares with his arma- 
ment was; so that it became necessary even for his 
friends in the assembly to echo the strong expres- 
sions of displeasure among the people, and to send 
a light vessel immediately in search of him}. 

The gravity of the crisis forced even Eubulus and ᾿ 
others among the statesmen hitherto languid in the 
war, to hold a more energetic language than before 
against Philip. Denouncing him now as the com- 
mon enemy of Greece*, they proposed missions into 
Peloponnesus and elsewhere for the purpose of 
animating the Grecian states into confederacy 
against him. Aéschines assisted strenuously in 
procuring the adoption of this proposition, and was 
himself named as one of the envoys into Pelo- 
ponnesus’. 

This able orator, immortalised as the rival of De- 
mosthenes, has come before us hitherto only as a 
soldier in various Athenian expeditions—to Phlius 
in Peloponnesus (368)—to the battle of Mantineia 
(362)—and to Eubcea under Phokion (349 B.c.); 

1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 
2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434. καὶ ἐν μὲν τῷ δήμῳ xarnp@ (you, 
Eubulus) Φιλίππῳ, καὶ κατὰ τῶν παίδων ὥμνυες ἢ μὴν ἀπολωλέναι 


Φίλιππον ἂν βούλεσθαι, &e. 
5 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 438, 439. 
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in which last he had earned the favourable notice of 
the general, and had been sent to Athens with the 
news of the victory at Tamyne. Aschines was 
about six years older than Demosthenes, but born 
in a much humbler and poorer station. His father 
Atrométus taught to boys the elements of letters ; 
his mother Glaukothea made a living by presiding 
over certain religious assemblies and rites of initia- 
tion, intended chiefly for poor communicants; the 
boy Atéschines assisting both one and the other 
in a menial capacity. Such at least is the state- 
ment which comes to us, enriched with various de- 
grading details, on the doubtful authority of his 
rival Demosthenes’; who also affirms, what we may 
accept as generally true, that AvNschines had passed 
his early manhood partly as an actor, partly asa 
scribe or reader to the official boards. For both 
functions he possessed some natural advantages—- 
an athletic frame, a powerful voice, a ready flow of 
unpremeditated speech. After some years passed 
as scribe, in which he made himself useful to Eu- 
~bulus and others, he was chosen public scribe to 
the assembly—acquired familiarity with the admi- 
nistrative and parliamentary business of the city— 
and thus elevated himself by degrees to influence 
as a speaker. In rhetorical power, he seems to 
have been surpassed only by Demosthenes’. 

As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion 


1 Demosthenes affirms this at two distinct times—Fals. Leg. p. 415- 
431; De Corona, p. 313. 

Stechow (Vita Aschinis, p. 1-10) brings together the little which can 
be made out respecting Hschines. 

3 Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1063; Cicero, 
Orator, c. 9, 29. 


B.C. 347, 
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of Eubulus, A¢schines proceeded into Peloponnesus 
in the spring of 347; others being sent at the same 
time to other Grecian cities. Among other places, 
he visited Megalopolis, where he was heard before 
the Arcadian collective assembly called the Ten 
Thousand. He addressed them in a strain of ani- 
mated exhortation, adjuring them to combine with 
Athens for the defence of the liberties of Greece 
against Philip, and inveighing strenuously against 
those traitors who, in Arcadia as well as in other 
parts of Greece, sold themselves to the aggressor 
and paralysed all resistance. He encountered how- 
ever much opposition from a speaker named Hiero- 
nymus, who espoused the interest of Philip in the 
assembly: and though he professed to bring back 
some flattering hopes, it is certain that neither in 
Arcadia, nor elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was his 
influence of any real efficacy’. The strongest feeling 
among the Arcadians was fear and dislike of Sparta, 
which rendered them in the main indifferent, if not 
favourable, to the Macedonian successes. In re- 
turning from Arcadia to Athens, AXschines met the 
Arcadian Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of 
Olynthian slaves following ; a sight which so deeply 
affected the Athenian orator, that he dwelt upon it 
afterwards in his speech before the assembly, with 
indignant sympathy ; deploring the sad effects of 
Grecian dissension, and the ruin produced by 
Philip’s combined employment of arms and cor- 
ruption. 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344-438 ; Aschin. Fals. Leg. p. 38. The 
conduct of Zschines at this juncture is much the same, as described by 
his rival, and as admitted by himself. It was in truth among the most 
honourable epochs of his life. 
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&schines returned probably about the middle of 
the summer of 347 8.c. Other envoys, sent to 
more distant cities, remained out longer ; some in- 
deed even until the ensuing -winter. Though it 
appears that some envoys from other cities were 
induced in return to visit Athens, yet no sincere or 
hearty cooperation against Philip could be obtained 
in any part of Greece. While Philip, in the fulness of 
triumph, was celebrating his magnificent Olympic 
festival in Macedonia, the Athenians were dis- 
heartened by finding that they could expect little 
support from independent Greeks, and were left 
to act only with their own narrow synod of allies. 
Hence Eubulus and A‘schines became earnest par- 
tisans of peace, and Demosthenes also seems to 
have been driven by the general despondency into 
a willingness to negotiate. The two orators, 
though they afterwards became bitter rivals, were 
at this juncture not very discordant in sentiment. 
On the other hand, the philippising speakers at 
Athens held a bolder tone than ever. As Philip 
found his ports greatly blocked up by the Athe- 
nian cruisers, he was likely to profit by his existing 
ascendency for the purpose of strengthening his 
naval equipments. Now there was no place so abun- 
dantly supplied as Athens, with marine stores and 
muniments for armed ships. Probably there were 
agents or speculators taking measures to supply 
Philip with these articles, and it was against them 
that a decree of the assembly was now directed, 
adopted on the motion of a senator named Timar- 
chus—to punish with death all who should export 
from Athens to Philip either arms or stores for 
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ships of war’. This severe decree, however, was 
passed at the same time that the disposition towards 
peace, if peace were attainable, was on the increase 
at Athens. 

Some months before the capture of Olynthus, 
ideas of peace had already been started, partly 
through the indirect overtures of Philip himself. 
During the summer of 348 B.c., the Eubceans had 
tried to negotiate an accommodation with Athens; 
the contest in Eubcea, though we know no particu- 
lars of it, having never wholly ceased for the last 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 133. This decree must have been pro- 
posed by Timarchus cither towards the close of Olymp. 108, 1—or 
towards the beginning of the following year Olymp. 108, 2; that is, 
not long before, or not long after, Midsummer 347 B.c. But which of 
these two dates is to be preferred, is matter of controversy. Franke 
(Prolegom. ad A’schin. cont. Timarchum, p. xxxvii.-xli.) thinks that 
Timarchus was senator in Olymp. 108, 1—and proposed the decree 
then; he supposes the oration of <schines to have been delivered in 
the beginning of Olymp. 108, 3—and that the expression (p. 11) an- 
nouncing Timarchus as having been senator “the year before ’’ (πέ- 
pvowv), is to be construed lvosely as signifying ‘the year but one 
before.” 

Mr. Clinton, Boeckh, and Westermann, suppose the oration of 
Eschines against Timarchus to have been delivered in Olymp. 10s, 4 
—not in Olymp. 103, 3. On that supposition, if we take the word 
πέρυσιν in its usual sense, Timarchus was senator in 108. 3. Now it is 
certain that he did not propose the decree forbidding the export of 
naval stores to Philip, at a date so late as 108, 3; because the peace 
with Philip was concluded in Elaphebolion Olymp. 108, 2 (March 346 
B.c.). But the supposition might be admissible, that Timarchus was 
senator in two different years—both in Olymp. 108, 1, and in Olymp. 
108, 3 (not in two consecutive years), In that case, the senatorial 
year of Timarchus, to which schines alludes (cont. Timarch. p. 11) 
would be Olymp. 108, 3; while the other senatorial year in which Timar- 
chus moved the decree prohibiting export, would be Olymp. 108, 1. 

Nevertheless, I agree with the views of Béhnecke (Forschungen, 
p. 294), who thinks that the oration was delivered Olymp. 108,3—and 
that Timarchus had been senator and had proposed the decree prohi- 
biting export of stores to Philip, in the year preceding—that is, Olymp. 
108, 2; at the beginning of the vear—Midsummer 347 b.c. 
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year and a half. Nor does it appear that any peace 
was even now concluded ; for Eubcea is spoken of 
as under the dependence of Philip during the en- 
suing year’. The Eubcoean envoys, however, inti- 
mated that Philip had desired them to communicate 
from him a wish to finish the war and conclude 
peace with Athens*. Though Philip had at this 
time conquered the larger portion of Chalkidiké, 
and was proceeding successfully against the re- 
mainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens 
from the war, if he could. Her manner of carrying 
on war was indeed faint and slack; yet she did 
him much harm at sea, and she was the only city 
competent to organise an extensive Grecian confe- 
deracy against him; which, though it had not yet 
been brought about, was at least a possible contin- 
gency under her presidency. 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had 
been captured by Philip’s cruisers, during the truce 
of the Olympic festival in 348 B.c.: after a cer- 
tain detention, he procured from home the required 
ransom and obtained his release. On returning 
to Athens, he had sufficient credit to prevailon the - 
public assembly to send another citizen along with 
him, as public envoy from the city to Philip; in 
order to aid him in getting back his ransom, which 
he alleged to have been wrongfully demanded from 
one captured during the holy truce. Though this 
seems a strange proceeding during mid-war’, yet 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 348-445. 3 Eschin. Fals. Leg. p. 29. 
8 There is more than one singularity in the narrative given by 
ZEschines about Phrynon. The complaint of Phrynon implies an 
assumption, that the Olympic truce suspended the operations of war 
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the Athenian public took up the case with sympathy; 
Ktesiphon was named envoy, and went with Phrynon 
to Philip, whom they must have found engaged in the 
war against Olynthus. Being received in the most 
courteous manner, they not only obtained restitu- 
tion of the ransom, but were completely won over 
by Philip. With his usual good policy, he had 
seized the opportunity of gaining (we may properly 
say, of bribing, since the restoration of ransom was 
substantially a bribe) two powerful Athenian citi- 
zens, whom he now sent back to Athens as his pro- 
nounced partisans. 

Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expa- 
tiated warmly on the generosity of Philip, and 
reported much about his flattering expressions 
towards Athens, and his reluctance to continue the 
war against her. The public assembly being 
favourably disposed, a citizen named Philokrates, 
who now comes before us for the first time, 
proposed a decree, granting to Philip leave to 
send a herald and envoys, if he chose, to treat 
for peace; which was what Philip was anxious 
to do, according to the allegation of Ktesiphon. 


everywhere throughout Greece, between belligerent Greeks. But such 
was not the maxim recognised or acted on; so far as we know the 
operations of warfare. Voemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246) 
feeling this difficulty, understands the Olympic truce, here mentioned, 
to refer to the Olympic festival celebrated by Philip himself in Mace- 
donia, in the spring or summer of 347 B.c. This would remove the 
difficulty about the effect of the truce; for Philip of course would 
respect his own proclaimed truce. But it is liable to another objection ; 
that Hschines plainly indicates the capture of Phrynon to have been 
anterior to the fall of Olynthus. Besides Aschines would hardly use 
the words ἐν ταῖς ᾿Ολυμπικαῖς σπονδαῖς, without any special addition, to 
signify the Macedonian games. 
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The decree was passed unanimously in the as- 
sembly, but the mover Philokrates was impeached 
some time afterwards before the Dikastery, as for 
an illegal proposition, by a citizen named Lykinus. 
On the cause coming to trial, the Dikastery pro- 
nounced an acquittal so triumphant, that Lykinus 
did not even obtain the fifth part of the suffrages. 
Philokrates being so sick as to be unable to do 
justice to his own case, Demosthenes stood forward 
as his supporter, and made a long speech in his 
favour’. 

The motion of Philokrates determined nothing 
positive, and only made an opening ; of which, how- 
ever, it did not suit Philip’s purpose to avail himself. 
But we see that ideas of peace had been thrown out 
by some persons at Athens, even during the last 


1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 7; cont. Ktesiph. p. 63. Our 
knowledge of these events is derived almost wholly from one, or other, 
or both, of the two rival orators, in their speeches delivered four or 
five years afterwards, on the trial De FalsA Legatione. Demosthenes 
seeks to prove that before the embassy to Macedonia, in which he and 
schines were jointly concerned—schines was eager for continued 
war against Philip, and only became the partisan of Philip during and 
after the embassy. Eschines does not deny that he made efforts at 
that juncture to get up more effective war against Philip; nor is the 
fact at all dishonourable to him. On the other hand, he seeks to prove 
against Demosthenes, that he (Demosthenes) was at that time both a 
partisan of peace with Philip, and a friend of Philokrates to whom he 
afterwards became so bitterly opposed. For this purpose Zschines 
adverts to the motion of Philokrates about permitting Philip to send 
envoys to Athens—and the speech of Demosthenes in the Dikastery in 
favour of Philokrates. 

It would prove nothing discreditable to Demosthenes if both these 
allegations were held to be correct. The motion of Philokrates was 
altogether indefinite, pledging Athens to nothing; and Demosthenes 
might well think it unreasonable to impeach a statesman for such a 
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months of the Olynthian war, and while a body of 
Athenian citizens were actually assisting Olynthus 
against the besieging force of Philip. Presently 
arrived the terrible news of the fall of Olynthus, 
and of the captivity of the Athenian citizens in 
garrisonthere. While this great alarm (as has been 
already stated) gave birth to new missions for anti- 
Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on the side of 
peace all the friends of those captives whose lives 
were now in Philip’s hands. The sorrow thus di- 
rectly inflicted on many private families, together 
with the force of individual sympathy widely dif- 
fused among the citizens, operated powerfully upon 
the decisions of the public assembly. <A century 
before, the Athenians had relinquished all their 
acquisitions in Boeotia, in order to recover their 
captives taken in the defeat of Tolmides at Ko- 
roneia; and during the Peloponnesian war, the 
policy of the Spartans had been chiefly guided for 
three or four years by the anxiety to ensure the re- 
storation of the captives of Sphakteria. Moreover, 
several Athenians of personal consequence were 
taken at Olynthus; among them, Eukratus and 
Tatrokles. Shortly after the news arrived, the 
relatives of these two men, presenting themselves 
before the assembly in the solemn guise of sup- 
pliants, deposited an olive branch on the altar hard 
by, and entreated that care might be had for the 
safety of their captive kinsmen'. This touching 


1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8. Ὑπὸ δὲ τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρόνους 
“Ὄλυνθος ἥλω, Kai πολλοὶ τῶν ὑμετέρων ἐγκατελήφθησαν πολιτῶν, ὧν ἦν 
᾿Ιατροκλὴς καὶ Εὔκρατοφ. Ὑπὲρ δὲ τούτων ἱκετηρίαν θέντες οἱ οἰκεῖοι, 
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appeal, echoed as it would be by the cries of so 
many other citizens in the like distress, called forth 
unanimous sympathy in the assembly. Both Phi- 
lokrates and Demosthenes spoke in favour of it; 
Demosthenes probably, as having been a strenuous 
advocate of the war, was the more anxious to show 
that he was keenly alive to so much individual 
suffering. It was resolved to open indirect nego- 
tiations with Philip for the release of the captives, 
through some of the great tragic and comic actors ; 
who, travelling in the exercise of their profession to 
every city in Greece, were everywhere regarded 
in some sort as privileged persons. One of these, 
Neoptolemus', had already availed himself of his 
favoured profession and liberty of transit to assist 
in Philip’s intrigues and correspondences at Athens ; 
another, Aristodemus, was also in good esteem with 
Philip ; both were probably going to Macedonia to 
take part in the splendid Olympic festival there 
preparing. They were charged to make applica- 
tion, and take the best steps in their power, for the 
safety or release of the captives’. 


ἐδέοντο ὑμῶν ἐπιμέλειαν ποιήσασθαι" παρελθόντες δ᾽ αὐτοῖς συνηγόρουν 
Φιλοκράτης καὶ Δημοσθένης, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ Αἰσχίνης. 

To illustrate the effect of this impressive ceremony upon the Athe- 
nian assembly, we may recall the memorable scene mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Diodorus (Xen. Hell. i. 7, 8; Diodor. xii. 101) after the 
battle of Arginuss, when the relatives of the warriors who had perished 
on board of the foundered ships, presented themselves before the 
assembly with shaven heads and in mourning garb. Compare also, 
about presentments of solemn supplication to the assembly, Demo- 
sthenes, De Coron, p. 262—with the note of Dissen; and Aschines 
contra Timarchun, p. 9. c. 13. 

1 Demosth. De Pace, p. 58. 

2 Eschines (Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8) mentions only Anistodemus. But 
from various passages in the oration of Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. 
p. 344, 346, 371, 443), we gather that the actor Neoptolemus must 


5.0. 347. 
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It would appear that these actors were by no 
means expeditious in the performance of their mis- 
sion. They probably spent some time in their pro- 
fessional avocations in Macedonia ; and Aristode- 
mus, not being a responsible envoy, delayed some 
time even after his return before he made any re- 
port. That his mission had not been wholly fruit- 
less, however, became presently evident from the 


lip. arrival of the captive Iatrokles, whom Philip had 


released without ransom. The Senate then sum- 
moned Aristodemus before them, inviting him to 
make a general report of his proceedings ; which 
he did, first before the Senate—next, before the 
public assembly. He affirmed that Philip had en- 
tertained his propositions kindly, and that he was 
in the best dispositions towards Athens; desirous 
not only to be at peace with her, but even to be 
admitted as her ally. Demosthenes, then a se- 
nator, moved a vote of thanks and a wreath to 
Aristodemus’. 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears 
to have been made about September or October 
347 B.c. ; Adschines, and the other roving commis- 
sioners sent out by Athens to raise up anti-Mace- 
donian combinations, had returned with nothing but 
disheartening announcement of refusal or lukewarm- 
ness. And there occurred also about the same time in 
have been conjoined with him; perhaps also the Athenian Ktesiphon, 
though this is less certain. Demosthenes mentions Aristodemus again, 
in the speech De Coron& (p. 232) as the first originator of the peace. 

Demosthenes (De Pace, p. 58) had, even before this, denounced 
Neoptolemus as playing a corrupt game for the purposes of Philip at 
Athens. Soon after the peace, Neoptolemus sold up all his property at 


Athens, and went to reside in Macedonia. 
1 Hschin. Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8. 
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Phokis and Thermopylze, other events of grave au- 
gury to Athens, showing that the Sacred War and 
the contest between the Phokians and Thebans was 
turning—as all events had turned for the last ten 
years—to the farther aggrandisement of Philip. 
During the preceding two years, the Phokians, 


Phayllus, had maintained their position against 
Thebes—had kept possession of the Boeotian towns 
Orchomenus, Koroneia, and Korsia—and were still 
masters of Alpénus, Thronium, and Nikea, as well 
as of the important pass of Thermopyle adjoining’. 
But though on the whole successful in regard to 
Thebes, they had fallen into dissension among them- 
selves. The mercenary force, necessary to their 
defence, could only be maintained by continued 
appropriation of the Delphian treasures ; an appro- 
priation becoming from year to year both less lu- 
crative and more odious. By successive spoliation 
of gold and silver ornaments, the temple is said 
to have been stripped of 10,000 talents (=about 
2,300,000/.), all its available wealth; so that the 
Phokian leaders were now reduced to dig for an 
unauthenticated treasure, supposed (on the faith of 
a verse in the Iliad, as well as on other grounds of 
surmise) to lie concealed beneath its stone floor. 
Their search however was not only unsuccessful, 
but arrested, as we are told, by violent earthquakes, 
significant of the anger of Apollo’. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 58; Deimosth. Fals. Leg. p. 385-387 ; Aschines, Fals. 


Leg. p. 45. c. 41. 
3 Diodor. xvi. 56. 
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Party op- As the Delphian treasure became less and less, so 
Prairkus the means of Phalekus to pay troops and maintain 
hl ascendency declined. While the foreign merce- 
kus #de- naries relaxed in their obedience, his opponents in 
cm,  Phokis manifested increased animosity against his 
hold Ther- continued sacrilege. So greatly did these oppo- 
withthe nents increase in power, that they deposed Pha- 
rc. -—cdeekuss, elected Deinokrates with two others in his 
place, and instituted a strict inquiry into the ante- 
cedent appropriation of the Delphian treasure. 
Gross peculation was found to have been committed 
for the profit of individual leaders, especially oné 
named Philon ; who, on being seized and put to 
the torture, disclosed the names of several accom- 
plices. These men were tried, compelled to re- 
fund, and ultimately put to death’. Phalekus 
however still retained his ascendency over the mer- 
cenaries, about 8000 in number, so as to hold Ther- 
mopylz and the places adjacent, and even presently 
to be re-appointed general?. 
5.0. 347, Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual 
The The- , exhaustion of the temple-funds, sensibly diminished 
the aid of the power of the Phokians. Yet they still remained 


put too strong for their enemies the Thebans ; who, de- 
the Pho- , . . . 
kians. prived of Orchomenus and Koroneia, impoverished 


by military efforts of nine years, and unable to 
terminate the contest by their own force, resolved 
to invoke foreign aid. An opportunity might 
perhaps have been obtained for closing the war 


1 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. 
3. #schin. Fals. Leg. p. 62. c. 41; Diodor. xvi. 59. Φάλαικον, πάλιν 
τῆς στρατηγίας ἠξιωμένον, &c. 
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by some compromise, if it had been possible 
now to bring about an accommodation between 
Thebes and Athens ; which some of the philo-The- 
ban orators (Demosthenes seemingly among them) 
attempted, under the prevalent uneasiness about 
Philip'. But the adverse sentiments in both cities, 
especially in Thebes, were found invincible; and 
the Thebans, little anticipating consequences, de- 
termined to invoke the ruinous intervention of the 
conqueror of Olynthus. The Thessalians, already 
valuable allies of Philip, joined them in soliciting 
him to crush the Phokians, and to restore the 
ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pyleea (or regular 
yearly Amphiktyonic meeting at Thermopyle) which 
the Phokians had suppressed during the last ten 
years. This joint prayer for intervention was pre- 
ferred in the name of the Delphian god, investing 
Philip with the august character of champion of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, to rescue the Delphian 
temple from its sacrilegious plunderers. 

The king of Macedon, with his past conquests 
and his well-known spirit of aggressive enterprise, 
was now a sort of present Deity, ready to lend force 
to all the selfish ambition, or blind fear and anti- 
pathy, prevalent among the discontented fractions 
of the Hellenic world. While his intrigues had 
procured numerous partisans even in the centre of 
Peloponnesus—as Aéschines, on return from his 

1 schines cont. Ktesiph. p. 73. c. 44; Demosth. De Corona, p. 231. 
Demosthenes, in his oration De Coron4, spoken many years after the 
facts, affirms the contingency of alliance between Athens and Thebes 


at this juncture, as having been much more probable than he ventures 
to state it in the earlier speech De Falsé Legatione. 


Alarm 
among the 
Phokians— 
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mission, had denounced, not having vet himself en- 
listed in the number—he was now furnished with a 
pious pretence, and invited by powerful cities, to 
penetrate into the heart of Greece, within its last 
line of common defence, Thermopyle. 

The application of the Thebans to Philip ex- 
cited much alarm in Phokis. A Macedonian army 
under Parmenio did actually enter Thessaly— 
where we find them, three months later, besieg- 
ing Halus'. Reports seem to have been spread, 
about September 347 B.c., that the Macedonians 
were about to march to Thermopyle ; upon which 
the Phokians took alarm, and sent envoys to Athens 
as well as to Sparta, entreating aid to enable them 
to hold the pass, and offering to deliver up the three 
important towns near it—Alpénus, Thronium, and 
Nikza. So much were the Athenians alarmed by the 
message, that they not only ordered Proxenus, their 
general at Oreus, to take immediate possession of 
the pass, but also passed a decree to equip fifty tri- 
remes, and to send forth their military citizens 
tinder thirty years of age, with an energy like that 
displayed when they checked Philip before at the 
same place. But it appears that the application 
had been made by the party in Phokis opposed to 
Phalekus. So vehemently did that chief resent the 
proceeding, that he threw the Phokian envoys 
into prison on their return; refusing to admit 
either Proxenus or Archidamus into possession 
of Thermopyle, and even dismissing without re- 
cognition the Athenian heralds, who came in their 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
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regular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the 
Eleusinian mysteries *. This proceeding on the part 
of Phalekus was dictated seemingly by jealousy of 
Athens and Sparta, and by fear that they would 
support the party opposed to him in Phokis. It 
could not have originated (as Auschines alleges) in 
superior confidence and liking towards Philip; for 
if Phalekus had entertained such sentiments, he 
might have admitted the Macedonian troops atonce ; 
which he did not do until ten months later, under 
the greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by 
Proxenus at Thermopyle, combined with the dis- 
tracted state of parties in Phokis, menaced Athens 
with a new embarrassment. Though Phalekus still 
held the pass, his conduct had been such as to ralse 


doubts whether he might not treat separately with tye 


Philip. Here was another circumstance operating on 
Athens—besidestherefusal of cooperation from other 
Greeks and the danger of her captives at Olynthus— 


1 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c.41. It is this notice of the μυστηρι- 
wrldes σπονδαὶ which serves as indication of time for the event. The 
Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated in the month Boédromion (Sep- 
tember). These events took place in September 347 5.c. Olymp. 
108, 2—the archonship of Themistokles at Athens. There is also a 
farther indication of time given by Mschines; that the event happened 
before he was nominated envoy—piv ἐμὲ χειροτονηθῆναι πρεσβεντήν 
(p. 46. ες. 41). This refutes the supposition of Voemel (Proleg. ad 
Demosth. de Pace, p. 255), who refers the proceeding to the following 
month Elaphebolion (March), on the ground of some other words of 
ZEschines, intimating “that the news reached Athens while the Athe- 
nians were deliberating about the peace.” Bdohnecke too, supposes 
that the mysteries here alluded to are the lesser mysteries, celebrated 
in Anthesterion—not the greater, which belong to Boédromion. This 
supposition appears to me improbable and unnecessary. We may rea- 
sonably believe that there were many discussions on the peace at Athens, 
before the envoys were actually nominated. Some of these debates may 
well have taken place in the month Boédromion. 


to Athens. 
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to dishearten her in the prosecution of the war, and 
to strengthen the case of those who advocated peace. 
It was a circumstance the more weighty, because it 
really involved the question of safety or exposure 
to her own territory, through the opening of the 
pass of Thermopyle. It was here that she was now 
under the necessity of keeping watch ; being thrown 
on the defensive for her own security at home— 
not, as before, stretching out a long arm for the pro- 
tection of distant possessions such as the Chersonese, 
or distant allies such as the Olynthians. So speedily 
had the predictions of Demosthenes been realized, 
that if the Athenians refused to carry on strenuous 
war against Philip on Ais coast, they would bring 
upon themselves the graver evil of having to resist 
him on or near their own frontier. 

The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world 
against the extra- Hellenic invader, now turned once 
more upon the pass of Thermopyle ; as it had turned 
133 years before, during the onward march of the 
Persian Xerxes. 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable import- 
ance. It was his only road into Greece; it could 
not be forced by any land-army ; while at sea the 
Athenian fleet was stronger than his. In spite of 
the general remissness of Athens in warlike under- 
takings, she had now twice manifested her readiness 
for a vigorous effort to maintain Thermopyle against 
him. To become mastcr ofthe position, it was ne- 
cessary that he should disarm Athens by concluding 
peace—keep her in ignorance or delusion as to his 
real purposes—prevent her from conceiving alarm 
or sending aid to Thermopyle—and then overawe 
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or buy off the isolated Phokians. How ably and 
cunningly his diplomacy was managed for this pur- 
pose, will presently appear’. 

On the other hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to 
the general cause of Pan-Hellenic independence, it 
was of capital moment that Philip should be kept 


Δ It is at this juncture, in trying to make out the diplomatic trans- 
actions between Athens and Philip, from the summer of 347 to that 
of 346 s.c.—that we find ourselves plunged amidst the contradictory 
assertions of the two rival orators—Demostlienes and Aischines; with 
very little of genuine historical authority to control them. In 343-342 
B.c., Demosthenes impeached schines for corrupt betrayal of the 
interest of Athens in the second of his three embassies to Philip (in 
346 B.c.). The long harangue (De Falsd Legatione), still remaining, 
wherein his charge stands embodied, enters into copious details re- 
specting the peace with its immediate antecedents and consequents. 
We possess also the speech delivered by /Eschines in his own defence, 
and in counter-accusation of Demosthenes; a speech going over the 
same ground, suitably to his own purpose and point of view. Lastly, 
we have the two speeches, delivered several ycars later (in 330 B.c.), of 
Eschines in prosecuting Ktesiphon, and of Demosthenes in defending 
him; wherein the conduct of Demosthenes as to the peace of 346 B.c. 
again becomes matter of controversy. All these harangucs are inter- 
esting, not merely as eloquent compositions, but also from the striking 
conception which they impart of the living sentiment and controversy 
of the time. But when we try to extract from them real and authentic 
matter of history, they become painfully embarrassing; so glaring are 
the contradictions not only between the two rivals, but also between 
the earlier and later discourses of the same orator himself, especially 
Eschines; so evident is the spirit of perversion, so unscrupulous are 
the manifestations of hostile feeling, on both sides. We can place little 
faith in the allegations of either orator against the other, except where 
some collateral grounds of fact or probability can be adduced in con- 
firmation. But the allegations of each as to matters which do not make 
against the other, are valuable; even the misrepresentations, since we 
have them on both sides, will sometimes afford mutual correction: and 
we shall often fin:! it practicable to detect a basis of rcal matter of fact 
which one or both may seek to pervert, but which neither can venture 
to set aside, or can keep wholly out of sight. It is indeed deeply to be 
lamented that we know little of the history except so much as it suits 
the one or the other of these rival orators, each animated by purposes 
totally at variance with that of the historian, to make known either by 
direct notice or oblique allusion. 
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on the outside of Thermopyvlz. And here Athens 
had more at stake than the rest; since not merely 
her ictluence abroad. but the safety of her own city 
and territory azainst invasion, was involved in the 
question. The Thebans had already invited the pre- 
sence of Phiiip, himself always ready even without 
invitation, to come within the pass; it was the first 
interest, as well as the first duty, of Athens, to coun- 
terwork them, and to keep him out. With tole- 
rable prudence, her guarantee of the pass might 
have been made effective ; but we shall find her 
measures ending only in shame and disappointment, 
through the flagrant improvidence, and apparent 
corruption, of her own negotiators. 
nc. 347. The increasing discouragement as to war, and 
Motion of yearning for peace, which prevailed at Athens during 
in the Athe- the summer and autumn of 347 s.c., has been al- 
sembly—to ready described. We may be sure that the friends 
Orkin, of the captives taken at Olynthus would be impor- 
for peace. tunate in demanding peace, because there was 
no other way of procuring their release ; since 
Philip did not choose to exchange them for money, 
reserving them as an item in political negotiation. 
At length, about the month of November, the public 
assembly decreed that envoys should be sent to 
Philip to ascertain on what conditions peace could 
be made; ten Athenian envoys, and one from the 
synod of confederate allies, sitting at Athens. The 
mover of the decree was Philokrates, the same who 
had moved the previous decree permitting Philip to 
send envoys if he chose. Of this permission Philip 
had not availed himself, in spite of all that the phi- 
lippisers at Athens had alleged about his anxjety for 


Ἃ 
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peace and alliance with the city. It suited his pur- 
pose to have the negotiations carried on in Mace- 
donia, where he could act better upon the individual 
negotiators of Athens. 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, 
ten envoys were chosen—Philokrates, Demosthenes, 
Aéschines, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, Iatroklés, Derkyl- 
lus, Kimon, Nausiklés, and Aristodemus the actor. 
Aglaokreon of Tenedos was selected to accompany 
them, as representative of the allied synod. Of 
these envoys, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and Iatroklés, 
had already been gained over as partisans by Philip 
while in Macedonia ; moreover Aristodemus was a 
person to whom, in his histrionic profession, the 
favour of Philip was more valuable than the interests 
of Athens. Aschines was proposed by Nausikles; 
Demosthenes, by Philokrates the mover’. Though 
Demosthenes had been before so earnest in advo- 
cating vigorous prosecution of the war, it does not 
appear that he was now adverse to the opening of 
negotiations. Had he been ever so adverse, he 
would probably have failed in obtaining even a hear- 
ing, in the existing temper of the public mind. He 
thought indeed that Athens inflicted so much da- 
mage on her enemy by ruining the Macedonian 
maritime commerce, that she was not under the 
necessity of submitting to peace on bad or humi- 
liating terms*. But still he did not oppose the 
overtures, nor did his opposition begin until after- 


1 ZEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 8. 9. p. 31. ¢. 10. p. 34. ¢.20; Argu- 
mentum ii. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 442. Compare p. 369, 387, 391. 
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wards, when he saw the turn which the negotia- 
tions were taking. Nor, on the other hand, was 
AXschines as yet suspected of a leaning towards 
Philip. Both he and Demosthenes obeyed, at this 
moment, the impulse of opinion generally prevalent 
at Athens. Their subsequent discordant views and 
bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy itself; out 
of its result and the behaviour of Aéschines. 

The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, 
not with any power of concluding peace, but simply 
to discuss with him and ascertain on what terms 
peace could be had. So much is certain; though 
we do not possess the original decree under which 
they were nominated. Having sent before them a 
herald to obtain a safe-conduct from Philip, they 
left Athens about December 347 Β c., and proceeded 
by sea to Orcus on the northern coast of Eubea, 
where they expected to meet the returning herald. 
Finding that he had not yet come back, they 
crossed the strait at once, without waiting for him, 
into the Pagaszean Gulf, where Parmenio with a 
Macedonian army was then besieging Halus. To 
him they notified their arrival, and received per- 
mission to pass on, first to Pagasz, next to Larissa. 
Here they met their own returning herald, under 
whose safeguard they pursued their journey to Pella’. 

Our information respecting this (first) embassy 
proceeds almost wholly from Asschines. He tells 
us that Demosthenes was, from the very day of 
setting out, intolerably troublesome both to him 
and his brother envoys; malignant, faithless, and 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
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them in the way of accusation afterwards ; lastly, nes about 
boastful, even to absurd excess, of his own powers of Demo. 
of eloquence. In Greece, it was the usual habit ranges” 
to transact diplomatic business, like other political ern vive 
matters, publicly before the governing number—the ‘or speak- 


council, if the constitution happened to be oligarchi- Philip. 
cal—the general assembly,if democratical. Pursuant 
to this habit, the envoys were called upon to appear 
before Philip in his full pomp and state, and there 
address to him formal harangues (either by one or 
more of their number as they chose), setting forth 
the case of Athens; after which Philip would de- 
liver his reply in the like publicity, either with his 
own lips or by those of a chosen minister. The 
Athenian envoys resolved among themselves, that 
when introduced, each of them should address 
Philip, in the order of seniority; Demosthenes 
being the youngest of the Ten, and Aéschines next 
above him. Accordingly, when summoned before 
Philip, Ktesiphon, the oldest envoy, began with a 
short address ; the other seven followed with equal 
brevity, while the stress of the business was left to 
ZEschines and Demosthenes’. 

AKschines recounts in abridgement to the Athe- 
nians, with much satisfaction, his own elaborate 
harangue, establishing the right of Athens to Am- 
phipolis, the wrong done by Philip in taking it and 
holding it against her, and his paramount obligation 
to make restitution—but touching upon no other 
subject whatever*. He then proceeds to state— 


watching for such matters as might be turned against Statements 


e 


' Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 31. c. 10, 11. 
* Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 3]. ¢. 11. 
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probably with yet greater satisfaction—that Demo- 
sthenes, who followed next, becoming terrified and 
confused, utterly broke down, forgot his prepared 
speech, and was obliged to stop short, in spite 
of courteous encouragements from Philip’. Gross 
failure, after full preparation, on the part of the 
greatest orator of ancient or modern times, appears 
at first hearing so incredible, that we are disposed 
to treat it as pure fabrication of his opponent. 
Yet I incline to believe that the fact was substan- 
tially as A‘schines states it ; and that Demosthenes 
was partially divested of his oratorical powers by 
finding himself not only speaking before the enemy 
whom he had so bitterly denounced, but sur- 
rounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, 
and doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of 
well-earned hatred, from those Macedonians who 
took less pains than Philip to disguise their real 
feelings®. 

Having dismissed the envoys after their ha- 
rangues, and taken a short time for consideration, 
Philip recalled them into his presence. He then 
delivered his reply with his own lips, combating 
especially the arguments of Adschines, and accord- 
ing to that orator, with such pertinence and pre- 
sence of inind, as to excite the admiration of all 
the envoys, Demosthenes among the rest. What 
Philip said, we do not learn from Aéschines ; who 
expatiates only on the shuffling, artifice, and false 
pretences of Demosthenes, to conceal his failure as 


! #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 32. c. 13, 14. 

3 Hschines, Fals. Leg, p. 32, 33. c. 15. Demosthenes himself says 
little or nothing about this first embassy, and nothing at all either aboug 
his own speech or that of Eschines. 
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an orator, and to put himself on a point of ad- 
vantage above his colleagues. Of these personalities 
it is impossible to say how much is true ; and even 
were they true, they are scarcely matter of general 
history. 

It was about the beginning of March when the 
envoys returned to Athens. Some were completely 
fascinated by the hospitable treatment and engaging 
manners of Philip’, especially when entertaining 
them at the banquet: with others he had come to 
an understanding at once more intimate and more 
corrupt. They brought back a letter from Philip, 
which was read both in the Senate and the assem- 
bly ; while Demosthenes, senator of that year, not 
only praised them all in the Senate, but also became 
himself the mover of a resolution, that they should 
be crowned with a wreath of honour, and invited to 
dine next day in the prytaneium’. 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the 
real proceedings of this embassy, or the matters 
treated in discussion with Philip. A%schines tells 
us nothing, except the formalities of the interview, 


1 Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 33. c.17, 18. The effect of the manner and 
behaviour of Philip upon Ktesiphon the envoy, is forcibly stated here 
by ¥schines. 

2 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 19; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.414. This 
vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner, appears to have been so uni- 
form a custom, that Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 350) comments upon the 
withholding of the compliment, when the second embassy returned, as 
a disgrace without parallel. That Demosthenes should have proposed 
a motion of such customary formality, is a fact of little moment any 
way. It rather proves that the relations of Demosthenes with his col- 
leagues during the embassy, cannot have been so ill-tempered as Eschines 
had affirmed. Demosthenes himself admits that he did not begin to 
suspect his colleagues until the debates at Athens after the return of 
this first embassy. | 

2m 2 
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and the speeches about Amphipolis. But we shall 
at any rate do him no injustice, if we judge him 
upon his own account; which, if it does not repre- 
sent what he actually did, represents what he wished 
to be thought to have done. His own account 
certainly shows a strange misconception of the 
actual situation of affairs. In order to justify 
himself for being desirous of peace, he lays con- 
siderable stress on the losing game which Athens 
had been playing during the war, and on the 
probability of yet farther loss if she persisted. 
He completes the cheerless picture by adding— 
what was doubtless but too familiar to his Athenian 
audience—that Philip on his side, marching from 
one success to another, had raised the Macedonian 
kingdom to an elevation truly formidable, by the 
recent extinction of Olynthus. Yet under this state 
of comparative force between the two contending 
parties, Auschines presents himself before Philip 
with a demand of exorbitant magnitude—for the 
cession of Amphipolis. He says not a word about 
anything else. He delivers an eloquent harangue 
to convince Philip of the incontestable right of 
Athens to Amphipolis, and to prove to him that he 
was in the wrong for taking and keeping it. He 
affects to think, that by this process he should in- 
duce Philip to part with a town, the most capital 
and unparalleled position in all his dominions ; 
which he had now possessed for twelve years, and 
which placed him in communication with his new 
foundation Philippi and the auriferous region around 
it. The arguments of Atschines would have been 
much to the purpose, in an action tried between 
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two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. 
But here were two belligerent parties, in a given 
ratio of strength and position as to the future, de- 
bating terms of peace. That an envoy on the part 
of Athens, the losing party, should now stand for- 
ward to demand from a victorious enemy the very 
place which formed the original cause of the war, 
and which had become far more valuable to Philip 
than when he first took it— was a pretension 
altogether preposterous. When schines repro- 
duces his eloquent speech reclaiming Amphipolis, 
as having been the principal necessity and most 
honourable achievement of his diplomatic mission, 
he only shows how little qualified he was to render 
real service to Athens in that capacity—to say 
nothing as yet about corruption. The Athenian 
people, extremely retentive of past convictions, 
had it deeply impressed on their minds that Am- 
phipolis was theirs by right; and probably the 
first envoys to Macedonia—Aristodemus, Neoptole- 
mus, Ktesiphon, Phrynon’, &c.— had been 80 cajoled 
by the courteous phrases, deceptions, and presents 
of Philip, that they represented him on their return 
as not unwilling to purchase friendship with Athens 
by the restoration of Amphipolis. To this delusive 
expectation in the Athenian mind Afschines ad- 
dressed himself, when he took credit for his earnest 
pleading before Philip on behalf of Athenian right 
to the place, as if it were the sole purpose of his 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344. Compare p. 371. τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης 
πρέσβεις πέμπειν ὡς Φίλιππον ἐπείσθητε ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοδήμου καὶ Neorro- 
λέμου καὶ Κτησιφῶντος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐκεῖθεν ἀπαγγελλόντων οὐδ᾽ 


ὁτιοῦν ὑγιὲς, &e. 
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mission'. We shall see him throughout, in his 
character of envoy, not only fostering the actual 
delusions of the public at Athens, but even circu- 
lating gross fictions and impostures of his own, 
respecting the proceedings and purposes of Philip. 

It was on or about the first day of the month of 
Elaphebolion? (March) when the envoys reached 
Athens on returning from the court of Philip. They 
brought a letter from him couched in the most 
friendly terms ; expressing great anxiety not only 
to be at peace with Athens, but also to become her 
ally; stating moreover that he was prepared to 
render her valuable service, and that he would have 
specified more particularly what the service would 
be, if he could have felt certain that he should be 
received as her ally*. But in spite of such amenities 
of language, affording an occasion for his partisans in 


1 There is great contradiction between the two orators, schines and 
Demosthenes, as to this speech of schines before Philip respecting 
Amphipolis. Demosthenes represents Eschines as having said in this 
report to the people on his return, “1 (Zischines) said nothing about 
Amphipolis, in order that I might leave that subject fresh for Demo- 
sthenes,”’ &c. 

Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 421; schines, Fals. Leg. p. 33, 34. 
ς. 18, 19, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I incline to believe Xschines 
rather than his rival. He prubably did make an eloquent speech about 
Amphipolis before Philip. 

3 The eighth day of Elaphebolion fell some little time after their 
arrival, so that possibly they may have even reached Athens on the last 
days of the month Anthesterion (Zschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63. c. 24). 
The reader will understand that the Grecian lunar months do not cor- 
respond precisely, but only approximatively, with ours. 

> Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 353, 354....... ὁ yap εἰς τὴν προτέραν 
γράψας ἐπιστολὴν, ἣν ἠνέγκαμεν ἡμεῖς, ὅτι “ ἔγραφόν τ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
διαῤῥήδην, ἥλικα ὑμᾶς εὖ ποιήσω, εἰ εὖ ἥδειν καὶ τὴν συμμαχίαν μοι 
γενησομένην, &e. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85. 
schines alludes to this letter, Fals. Leg. p. 34. ο. 2]. 
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the assembly—Aéschines, Philokrates, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatroklés, and others—to expatiate upon 
his excellent dispositions—Philip would grant no 
better terms of peace than that each party should 
retain what they already possessed. Pursuant to 
this general principle, the Chersonesus was assured 
to Athens, of which Aschines appears to have made 
some boast’. Moreover, at the moment when the 
envoys were quitting Pella to return home, Philip 
was also leaving it at the head of his army on an 
expedition against Kersobleptes in Thrace. He gave 
a special pledge to the envoys that he would not at- 
tack the Chersonese, until the Athenians should 
have had an opportunity of debating, accepting, or 
rejecting, the propositions of peace. His envoys, 
Antipater and Parmenio, received orders to visit 
Athens with little delay ; and a Macedonian herald 
accompanied the Athenian envoys on their return®, 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could 
be had, the envoys were competent to advise the 
Athenian people, and prepare them for a definite 
conclusion, as soon as this Macedonian mission 
should arrive. They first gave an account of their 
proceedings to the public assembly. Ktesiphon, 
the oldest, who spoke first, expatiated on the graceful 
presence and manners of Philip, as well as upon the 
charm of his company in wine-drinking®. A®schines 
dwelt upon his powerful and pertinent oratory ;— 
after which he recounted the principal occurrences 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365. 

? Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26; Aischines cont. Ktesiphont. 
p- 63.c. 23. παρηγγέλλετο δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰν (Kersobleptes) ἤδη στράτεια, &c. 

5 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 94. c. 20. τῆς ἐν τοῖς πότοις ἐπιδεξιότητος 
-οσυμπιεῖν δεινὸς ἦν (c. 21). 


B.c. 346 
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of the journey, and the debate with Philip, inti- 
mating that in the previous understanding of the 
envoys among themselves, the duty of speaking 
about Amphipolis had been confided to Demo- 
sthenes, in case any point should have been omitted 
by the previous speakers. Demosthenes then made 
his own statement, in language (according to 
AEschines) censorious and even insulting towards 
his colleagues ; especially affirming that A%schines 
in his vanity chose to preoccupy all the best points 
in his own speech, Jeaving none open for any one 
else'. Demosthenes next proceeded to move various 
decrees ; one, to greet by libation the herald who 
had accompanied them from Philip—and the Ma- 
cedonian envoys who were expected ; another, pro- 
viding that the prytanes should convene a special 
assembly on the eighth day of Elaphebolion (a day 
sacred to Ausculapius, on which generally no public 
business was ever transacted), in order that if the 
envoys from Macedonia had then arrived, the 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35. c. 21; Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 421. 
Yet Aschines, when describing the same facts in his oration against 
Ktesiphon (p. 62. c. 23), simply says that Demosthenes gave to the 
assembly an account of the proceedings of the first embassy, similar to 
that given by the other envoys—ravra τοῖς ἄλλοις πρέσβεσιν ἀπήγγειλε, 
&e. 

The point noticed in the text (that Demosthenes charged Zschines 
with reluctance to let any one else have anything to say) is one which 
appears both in schines and Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat., and may 
therefore in the main be regarded as having really occurred. But pro- 
bably the statement made by Demosthenes to the people as to the pro- 
cecdings of the embassy, was substantially the same as that of his 
colleagues. For though the later oration of Zschines is, in itself, less 
trustworthy evidence than the earlier—yet when we find two different 
statements of A‘schines respecting Demosthenes, we may reasonably 
presume that the one which is leust unfavourable is the most credible of 
the two. . 
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people might discuss without delay their political 
relations with Philip; a third, to commend the be- 
haviour of the Athenian envoys (his colleagues and 
himself), and to invite them to dinner in the pryta- 
neium. Demosthenes farther moved in the Senate, 
that when Philip’s envoys came, they should be ac- 
commodated with seats of honour at the Dionysiac 
festival’. 

Presently these Macedonian envoys—Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus—arrived ; yet not early 
enough to allow the full debate to take place on the 
assembly of the eighth of Elaphebolion. Accord- 
ingly (as it would seem, in that very assembly), 
Demosthenes proposed and carried a fresh decree, 
fixing two later days for the special assemblies to 
discuss peace and alliance with Macedonia. The 
days named were, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
days of the current month Elaphebolion (March) ; 
immediately after the Dionysiac festival and the as- 
sembly in the temple of Dionysus which followed 
upon it*, At the same time Demosthenes showed 
great personal civility to the Macedonian envoys, 
inviting them to a splendid entertainment, and not 
only conducting them to their place of honour at 
the Dionysiac festival, but also providing for them 
comfortable seats and cushions’. 


1 #Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35, 42. ο. 20, 21, 34; Aéschines adv. 
Ktesiphont. -p. 62, 63. c. 23, 24. In the first of the two speeches, 
Eschines makes no mention of the decree proposed by Demosthenes 
relative to the assembly on the eighth of Elaphebolion. He mentions 
it in the speech against Ktesiphon, with considerable specification. 

2 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 36. c. 22. ἕτερον ψήφισμα, Msch. adv. 
Ktesiph. p. 63. c. 24. This last decree, fixing the two special days of 
the month, could scarcely have been proposed until after Philip’s envoys 
had actually reached Athens. 

3 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 34; adv. Ktesiphont. p. 62. ο. 22; 
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Besides the public assembly held by the Athe- 
nians themselves, to receive report from their ten 
envoys returned out of Macedonia, the synod of 
Athenian confederates was also assembled, to hear 
the report of Aglaokreon, who had gone as their 
representative along with the Ten. This synod 
agreed to a resolution, important in reference to the 
approaching debate in the Athenian assembly, yet 
unfortunately nowhere given to us entire, but only in 
partial and indirect notice from the two rival ora- 
tors. It has been already mentioned that since the 
capture of Olynthus, the Athenians had sent forth 
envoys throughout a large portion of Greece, 
urging the various cities to unite with them either 
in conjoint war against Philip, or in conjoint peace 
to obtain some mutual guarantee against his far- 
ther encroachments. Of these missions, the greater 
number had altogether failed, demonstrating the 
hopelessness of the Athenian project. But some 
had been so far successful, that deputies, more or 
fewer, were actually present in Athens, pursuant to 
the invitation; while a certain number were still 
absent and expected to return—the same indi- 
viduals having perhaps been sent to different places 
at some distance from each other. The resolution 
of the synod (noway binding upon the Athenian 
people, but merely recommendatory) was adapted to 
this state of affairs, and to the dispositions recently 
manifested at Athens towards conjoint action with 
other Greeks against Philip. The synod advised, 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414; De Corona, p. 234. This courtesy and 
politeness towards the Macedonian envoys is admitted by Demosthenes 


himself. It was not a circumstance of which he had any reason to be 
ashamed. ᾿ 
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that immediately on the return of the envoys still 
absent on mission (when probably all such Greeks, 
as were willing even to talk over the proposition, 
would send their deputies also), the Athenian pry- 
tanes should convene two public assemblies, ac- 
cording to the laws, for the purpose of debating and 
deciding the question of peace. Whatever decision 
might be here taken, the synod adopted it before- 
hand as theirown. They farther recommended that 
an article should be annexed, reserving an inter- 
val of three months for any Grecian city not a party 
to the peace, to declare its adhesion, to inscribe its 
name on the column of record, and to be included 
under the same conditions as the rest. Apparently 
this resolution of the synod was adopted before the 
arrival of the Macedonian deputies in Athens, and 
before the last-mentioned decree proposed by De- 
mosthenes in the public assembly; which decree, 
fixing two days (the 18th and 19th of Elaphebolion) 
for decision of the question of peace and alliance 
with Philip, coincided in part with the resolution of 
the synod’. 

1 T insert in the text what appears to me the probable truth about 
this resolution of the confederate synod. The point is obscure, and 
has been differently viewed by different commentators. 

Demosthenes affirms, in his earlier speech (De Fals. Leg. p. 346), 
that Zschines held disgraceful language in his speech before the public 
assembly on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect that Athens ought to 
act for herself alone, and to take no thought for any other Greeks ex- 
cept such as had assisted her) ; and that, too, in the presence and hearing 
of those envoys from other Grecian cities, whom the Athenians had 
sent for at the instigation of Aschines himself. The presence of these 
envoys in the assembly, here implied, is not the main charge, but a 
collateral aggravation; nevertheless, schines (as is often the case 
throughout his defence) bestows nearly all his care upon the aggravation, 


taking comparatively little notice of the main charge. He asserts with 
great emphasis (Fals. Leg. p. 35), that the envoys sent out from Athens 


346 
rch). . 
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Accordingly, after the great Dionysiac festival, these 
two prescribed assemblies were held—on the 18th 


on mission had not returned, and that there were no envoys present from 
any Grecian cities. 

It seems to me reasonable here to believe the assertion of Demo- 
sthenes, that there were envoys from otherGrecian cities present; although 
he himself in his later oration (De Coronf, p. 232, 233) speaks as if 
such were not the fact, as if all the Greeks had been long found out as 
recreants in the cause of liberty, and as if no envoys from Athens were 
then absent on mission. I accept the positive assertion of Aschines 
as true—that there were Athenian envoys then absent on mission, who 
might possibly, on their return, bring in with them deputies from other 
Greeks; but I do not admit his negative assertion—that no Athenian 
envoys had returned from their mission, and that no deputies had come 
in from other Greeks. That among many Athenian envoys sent out, 
all should fail—appears to me very improbable. 

If we follow the argument of Eschines (in the speech De Fals. Leg.), 
we shall see that it is quite enough if we suppose some of the envoys sent 
out on mission, and not all of them, to be absent. To prove this 
fact, he adduces (p. 35, 36) the resolution of the confederate synod, 
alluding to the absent envoys, and recommending a certain course to 
be taken after their return. This does not necessarily imply that al/ 
were absent. Stechow remarks justly, that some of the envoys would 
necessarily be out a long time, having to visit more than one city, and 
perhaps cities distant from each other (Vita Aschinis, p. 41). 

I also accept what Aischines says about the resolution of the con- 
federate synod, as being substantially true. About the actual import 
of this resolution, he is consistent with himself, both im the earlier and 
in the later oration. Winiewski (Comment. Ilistoric. in Demosth. De 
Corona, p. 74-77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes 
oravit ipse, p. 38-42) affirm, I think without reason, that the import of 
this resolution is differently represented hy A®schines in the earlier and 
in the later orations. What is really different in the two orations, is 
the way in which Zschines perverts the import of the resolution to 
inculpate Demosthenes; affirming in the later oration, that if Athens 
had waited for the return of her envoys on mission, she might have 
made peace with Philip jointly with a large body of Grecian allies; and 
that it was Demosthenes who hindered her from doing this, by hurrying 
on the discussions about the peace (Aisch. adv. Ktesiph. p. 61-63), &c. 
Westermann thinks that the synod would not take upon them to pre- 
scribe how many assemblies the Athenians should convene for the pur- 
pose of debating about peace. But it seems to have been a common 
practice with the Athenians, about peace or other special and important 
matters, to convene two assemblies on two days immediately succeeding : 
all that the synod here recommended was, that the Athenians should 
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and 19th of Elaphebolion. The three ambassadors 
from Philip—Parmenio, Antipater, ahd Eurylochus 
—were present both at the festival and the assem- 
blies'. The general question of the relations between 
Athens and Philip being here submitted for discus- 
sion, the resolution of the confederate synod was at 
the same time communicated. Of this resolution the 
most significant article was, that the synod accepted 
beforehand the decree of the Athenian assembly, 
whatever that might be; the other articles were 
recommendations, doubtless heard with respect, and 
constituting a theme for speakers to insist on, yet 
carrying no positive authority. But in the pleadings 
of the two rival orators some years afterwards (from 
which alone we know the facts), the entire resolution 
of the synod appears invested with ἃ factitious im- 
portance ; because each of them had an interest in 
professing to have supported it—each accuses the 
other of having opposed it ; both wished to discon- 
nect themselves from Philokrates, then a disgraced 
exile, and from the peace moved by him, which 
had become discredited. It was Philokrates who 
stood forward in the assembly as the prominent 
mover of peace and alliance with Philip. His mo- 
tion did not embrace either of the recommendations 
of the synod, respecting absent envoys, and interval 
to be left for adhesions from other Greeks ; nor did 
he confine himself, as the synod had done, to the 
follow the usual custom—mpoypayat τοὺς πρυτάνεις ἐκκλησίας δύο κατὰ 
τοὺς νόμους, ὅς. That two assemblies, neither less nor more, should 
be convened for the purpose, was a point of no material importance ; 
except that it indicated a determination to decide the question at once— 


sans desemparer. 
1 #schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. 
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proposition of peace with Philip. He proposed 
that not only peace, but alliance, should be con- 
cluded between the Athenians and Philip ; who had 
expressed by letter his great anxiety both for one 
and for the other. He included in his proposition 
Philip with all his allies on one side—and Athens 
with all her allies on the other; making special 
exception, however, of two among the allies of 
Athens—the Phokians—and the town of Halus 
near the Pagaszean Gulf, recently under siege by 
Parmenio’. 

What part Atschines ard Demosthenes took in 
reference to this motion, it is not easy to determine. 
In their speeches delivered three years afterwards, 
both denounce Philokrates ; each accuses the other 
of having supported him; each affirms himself to 
have advocated the recommendations of the synod. 
The contradictions between the two, and between 
fEschines in his earlier and Atschines in his later 
speech, are here very glaring. Thus, Demosthenes 
accuses his rival of having, on the 18th of the 
month or on the first of the two assemblies, deli- 
vered a speech strongly opposed to Philokrates’ ; 
but of having changed his politics during the night 
and spoken on the 19th in support of the latter, so 
warmly as to convert the hearers when they were 
predisposed the other way. Atschines altogether de- 
nies such sudden change of opinion; alleging that he 
made but one speech, and that in favour of the re- 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 391. τήν re yap εἰρήνην οὐχὶ δυνηθέντων 
ὡς ἐπεχείρησαν οὗτοι, “πλὴν ᾿Αλέων καὶ Swxéwy,” γράψαι---ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγ- 
κασθέντος ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν τοῦ Φιλοκράτους ταῦτα μὲν ἀπαλείψαι, γράψαι δ' 
ἀντικρὺς “᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων συμμάχους, ὅτο. 


* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 345, 346, 
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commendation of the synod ; and averring moreover 
that to speak on the second assembly-day was im- 
possible, since that day was exclusively consecrated 
to putting questions and voting, so that no oratory 
was allowed’. Yet A%schines, though in his earlier 
harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so strenuously 
on this impossibility of speaking on the 19th—in 
his later harangue (against Ktesiphon) accuses De- 
mosthenes of having spoken at great length on that 
very day the 19th, and of having thereby altered 
the temper of the assembly*. In spite, however, 
of the discredit thus thrown by Aéschines upon his 
own denial, I do not believe the sudden change of 
speech in the assembly, ascribed to him by Demo- 
sthenes. It is too unexplained, and in itself too 
improbable, to be credited on the mere assertion of 
arival. But I think it certain that neither he, nor 
Demosthenes, can have advocated the recominen- 
dations of the synod, though both profess to have 
done so—if we are to believe the statement of 
éschines (we have nostatement from Demosthenes) 
as to the tenor of those recommendations. For the 
synod (according to A%schines) had recommended 
to await the return of the absent envoys before the 
question of peace was debated. Now this propo- 
sition was impracticable under the circumstances ; 
since it amounted to nothing less than an indefinite 
postponement of the question. But the Macedonian 
envoys Antipater and Parmenio were now in Athens, 
and actually present in the assembly ; having come, 
by special invitation, for the purpose either of con- 


1 Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 36. 
9. Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. 
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cluding peace or of breaking off the negotiation; and 
Philip had agreed (as A‘schines' himself states) to 
refrain from all attack on the Chersonese, while 
the Athenians were debating about peace. Under 
these conditions, it was imperatively necessary to 
give some decisive and immediate answer to the 
Macedonian envoys. To tell them—‘* We can say 
nothing positive at present; you must wait until 
our absent envoys return, and until we ascertain 
how many Greeks we can get into our alliance” — 
would have been not only in itself preposterous, 
but would have been construed by able men like 
Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory man- 
ceuvre for breaking off the peace altogether. Neither 
Demosthenes nor Aéschines can have really sup- 
ported sucha proposition, whatever both may pretend 
three years afterwards. For at that time of the actual 
discussion, not only A‘schines himself, but the ge- 
neral public of Athens, were strongly anxious for 
peace; while Demosthenes, though less anxious, 
was favourable to it®. Neither of them were at all 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 

? From the considerations here stated, we can appreciate the charges 
of Eschines against Demosthenes, even on his own showing; though 
the precise course of either is not very clear. 

He accuses Demosthenes of having sold limsclf to Philip (adv. Ktes. 
p- 63, 64); a charge utterly futile and incredible, refuted by the whole 
conduct of Demosthenes, both before and after. Whether Demosthenes 
received bribes from Harpalus—or from the Persian court—will be 
matter of future inquiry. But the allegation that he had been bribed 
by Philip is absurd. /&schines himself confesses that it was quite at 
variance with the received opinion at Athens (adv. Ktes. p. 62. c. 22). 

He accuses Demosthenes of having, under the influence of these 
bribes, opposed and frustrated the recommendation of the confederate 
synod—of having hurried on the debate about peace at once—and of 
having thus prevented Athens from waiting for the return of her absent 
envoys, which would have enabled her to make peace in conjunction 
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disposed to frustrate the negotiations by insidious 
delay; nor, if they had been so disposed, would 
the Athenian public have tolerated the attempt. 
On the best conclusion which I can form, De- 
mosthenes supported the motion of Philokrates 
(enacting both peace and alliance with Philip), ex- 
cept only that special clause which excluded both 
the Phokians and the town of Halus, and which 
was ultimately negatived by the assembly’. That 


with a powerful body of cooperating Greeks. This charge is advanced 
by schines, first in the specch De Fals. Leg. p. 36—next, with greater 
length and emphasis, in the later speech, adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. From 
what has been said in the text, it will be seen that such indefinite post- 
ponement, when Antipater and Parmenio were present m Athens by 
invitation, was altogether impossible, without breaking off the negoti- 
ation. Not to mention, that ‘Eschines himself affirms, in the strongest 
language, the ascertained impossibility of prevailing upon any other 
Greeks to join Athens, and complains bitterly of their backward dispo- 
sitions (Fals. Leg. p. 38. c.25). In this point Demosthenes perfectly 
concurs with him (De Corona, p. 231, 232). So that even if post- 
ponement could have been had, it would have been productive of no 
benefit, nor of any increase of force, to Athens, since the Greeks were 
not inclined to cooperate with her. 

The charge of schines against Demosthenes is thus untenable, and 
suggests its own refutation, even from the mouth of the accuser himself. 
Demosthenes indeed replies to it in a different manner. When Zschines 
says—‘ You hurried on the discussion about the peace, without allowing 
Athens to await the return of her envoys, then absent on mission ”— 
Demosthenes answers—“ There were no Athenian envoys then absent 
on mission. All the Greeks had been long ago detected as incurably 
apathetic” (De Corona, p. 233). This is a slashing and decisive 
reply, which it might perhaps be safe for Demosthenes to hazard, at 
an interval of thirteen years aftcr the events. But ites fortunate that 
another answer can be provided; for I conceive the assertion to be 
neither correct in point of fact, nor consistent with the statements of 
Demosthencs himself in the speech De Fals Legatione. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 391-430, Aéschines affirms strongly, in 
his later oration against Ktesiphon (p. 63), that Demosthenes warmly 
advocated the motion of Philokrates for alliance as well as peace 
with Philip. He professes to give the precise phrase used by Demo- 
sthenes—which he censures as an inelegant phrase—ov δεῖν ἀποῤῥῆξαι 
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Aéschines supported the same motion entire, and 
in a still more unqualified manner, we may infer 
from his remarkable admission in the oration against 
Timarchus! (delivered in the year after the peace, 
and three years before his own trial), wherein he 
acknowledges himself as joint author of the peace 
along with Philokrates, and avows his hearty ap- 
probation of the conduct and language of Philip, 
even after the ruin of the Phokians. Eubulus, the 
friend and partisan of Aéschines, told the Athe- 
nians* the plain alternative: ‘‘ You must either 
march forthwith to Peirzus, serve on shipboard, 
pay direct taxes, and convert the Theéric Fund to 
military purposes—or else you must vote the terms 
of peace moved by Philokrates.” Our inference 
respecting the conduct of Auschines is strengthened 
by what is here affirmed respecting Eubulus. De- 
mosthenes had been vainly urging upon his coun- 
trymen, for the last five years, at a time when 
Philip was less formidable, the real adoption of these 
energetic measures; Eubulus his opponent now 
τῆς εἰρήνης τὴν συμμαχίαν, ὅς. He adds that Demosthenes called up 
the Macedonian ambassador Antipater to the rostrum, put a question to 
him, and obtained an answer concerted beforehand. How much of this 
is true, I cannot say. The version given by A:schines in his later speech, 
is, as usual, different from that in his earlier. 


The accusation against Demosthenes, of corrupt collusion with Anti- 
pater, is incredible and absurd. 

1 AKschin. adv. Timarch. p. 24, 25. c. 34. παρεμβάλλων (Demo- 
sthenes) ras ἐμὰς δημηγορίας, καὶ ψέγων τὴν εἰρήνην τὴν δὲ ἐμοῦ 
καὶ Φιλοκράτους γεγενημένην, ὥστε οὐδὲ ἀπαντήσεσθαί με ἐπὶ τὸ 
δικαστήριον ἀπολογησύμενον, ὅταν τὰς τῆς πρεσβείας εὐθύνας διδῶ, &c. 
coves Φίλιππον δὲ νῦν μὲν διὰ τὴν τῶν λόγων εἰφημίαν ἐπαινῶ, ὅχο. 

5 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434. φήσας (Eubulus) καταβαίνειν εἰς 
Πειραιᾶ δεῖν ἤδη καὶ χρήματ᾽ εἰσφέρειν καὶ τὰ θεωρικὰ στρατιωτικὰ ποιεῖν 
--ἢ χειροτονεῖν ἃ συνεῖπε μὲν οὗτος (Aschines) ἔγραψε δ᾽ ὁ βδελυρὸς 
Φιλοκράτης. ᾿ 
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holds them out in terrorem, as an irksome and intole- 
rable necessity, constraining the people to vote for 
the terms of peace proposed. And however painful 
it might be to acquiesce in the statu quo, which re- 
cognised Philip as master of Amphipolis and of 80 
many other possessions once belonging to Athens— 
I do not believe that even Demosthenes, at the 
time when the peace was actually under debate, 
would put the conclusion of it to hazard, by de- 
nouncing the shame of such unavoidable cession, 
though he professes three years afterwards to have 
vehemently opposed it’. 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace pro- 
posed by Philokrates met with unqualified support 
from one of our two rival orators, and with only 
partial opposition, to one special clause, from the 
other. However this may be, the proposition 
passed, with no other modification (so far as we 
know) except the omission of that clause which 
specially excepted Halus and the Phokians. Phi- 
lokrates provided—that all the possessions actually 
in the hands of each of the belligerent parties, 
should remain to each, without disturbance from 
the other*: that on these principles, there should 
be both peace and alliance between Athens with 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 385. 

? Pseudo-Vemosth. De Halonneso, p. 81-83. Demosthenes in one 
passage (Fals. Leg. p. 385) speaks as if it were a part of the Athenian 
oath—that they would oppose and treat as enemies all who should try 
to save from Philip and to restore to Athens the places now recognised 
as Philip’s possessions for the future. Though Voemel (Proleg. ad 
Demosth. De Pace, p. 265) and Bohnecke (p. 303) insert these words as 
ἃ part of the actual formula, I doubt whether they are anything more 
than a constructive expansion, given by Demosthenes himself, of the 
import of the formula. 
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all her allies on the one side, and Philip with all 
his allies on the other. These were the only par- 
ties included in thetreaty. Nothing was said about 
other Greeks, not allies either of Philip or of 
Athens’. Nor was any special mention made 
about Kersobleptes’. 

Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted 
on the second of the two assembly-days —the nine- 
teenth of the month Elaphebolion. Of course— 
without the fault of any one—it was all to the ad- 
vantage of Philip. He was in the superior position ; 
and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. 
For Athens, the inferior party, the benefit to be 
expected was, that she would prevent these con- 
quests from being yet farther multiplied, and pro- 
tect herself against being driven from bad to worse. 

But it presently appeared that even thus much 
was not realized. On the twenty-fifth day of the 
same month’ (six days after the previous assembly), 


1 This fact we learn from the subsequent discussions about amending 
the peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. S4. 

2 Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ο. 26. 

ὃ This date is preserved by Mschincs adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. c. 97. 
ἔκτῃ φθίνοντος τοῦ ᾿Ελαφηβολιῶνος μηνὸς, &c. In the earlier oration 
(De Fals: Leg. p. 40. c. 29) Aschines states that Demosthenes was 
among the Proedri or presiding senators of a public assembly held 
ἑβδόμῃ POivovros—the day before. It is possible that there might have 
been two public assemblies held, on two successive days (the 23rd and 
24th, or the 24th and 25th, according as the month Elaphebolion hap- 
pened in that year to have 30 days or 29 days), and that Demosthenes 
may have been among the Procdri in both. But the transaction de- 
scribed (in the oration against Ktesiphov) as having happened on the 
later of the two days—must have preceded that which is mentioned (in 
the Oration De Fals. Leg.) as having happened on the earlier of the 
two days; or at least cannot have followed it; so that there seems to 
be an inaccuracy in one or in the other. If the word ἕκτη, in the ora- 
tion against Ktesiphon, and ἑβδόμῃ in the speech on the False Legation, 
are both correct, the transactions mentioned in the one cannot be re- 
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a fresh assembly was held, for the purpose of pro- 
viding ratification by solemn oath for the treaty 
which had been just decreed. It was now moved 
and enacted, that the same ten citizens, who had 
been before accredited to Philip, should again be 
sent to Macedonia for the purpose of receiving the 
oaths from him and from his allies’. Next, it was 
resolved that the Athenians, together with the de- 
puties of their allies then present in Athens, should 
take the oath forthwith, in the presence of Philip’s 
envoys. 

But now arose the critical question, Who were 
to be included as allies of Athens? Were the 
Phokians and Kersobleptes to be included? The 
one and the other represented those two capital po- 
sitions*—Thermopyle and the Hellespont—which 
Philip was sure to covet, and which it most be- 
hoved Athens to ensure against him. The assem- 
bly, by its recent vote, had struck out the special 
exclusion of the Phokians proposed by Philokrates, 
thus by implication admitting them as allies along 
with the rest. They were in truth allies of old 
standing and valuable ; they had probably envoys 
present in Athens, but no deputies sitting in the 


conciled chronologically with those narrated in the other. Various 
conjectural alterations have been proposed. See Voemel, Prolegg. ad 
Demosth. Orat. De Pace, p. 257 ; Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 399. 

1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ἤδη δὲ ἡμῶν κεχειροτονημένων εἰς τοὺς 
ὅρκους, οὔπω δὲ ἀπῃρκότων ἐπὶ τὴν ὑστέραν πρεσβείαν, ἐκκλησία yiverat,&e. 

This ἐκκλησία seems to be the same as that which is named by 
/Eschines in the speech against Ktesiphon, as having been held on the 
25th Elaphebolion. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.397. καίτοι δύο χρησιμωτέρους τόπους τῆς 
οἰκουμένης οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἐπιδείξαι τῇ πόλει, κατὰ μὲν γῆν, Πυλῶν---ἐκ 
θαλάττης δὲ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντον᾽ ἃ συναμφότερα οὗτοι πεπράκασιν αἰσχρῶς 
καὶ καθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐγκεχειρίκασι Φιλίππῳ. 
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synod. Nor had Kersobleptes any such deputy 
in that body ; but a citizen of Lampsakus, named 
Kritobulus, claimed on this occasion to act for him, 
and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptes, 
Aéschines tells us two stories (one in the earlier 
oration, the other in the later) quite different from 
each other ; and agreeing only in this—that in both 
Demosthenes is described as one of the presiding 
magistrates of the public assembly, and as having 
done all that he could to prevent the envoy of Ker- 
sobleptes from being admitted to take the oaths as 
an ally of Athens. Amidst such discrepancies, to 
state in detail what passed is impossible. But it 
seems clear—both from A%schines (in his earliest 
speech) and Demosthenes—first, that the envoy 
from Kersobleptes, not having a seat in the confe- 
derate synod, but presenting himself and claiming 
to be sworn as an ally of Athens, found his claim 
disputed ; secondly, that upon this dispute arising, 
the question was submitted to the vote of the public 
assembly, who decided that Kersobleptes was an ally, 
and should be admitted to take the oath as such’. 

1 Compare Atschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26, with Aischines cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 64. ¢. 27. 

Franke (Proleg. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 30, 31) has some severe 
comments on the discrepancy between the two statements. 

That the question was put, and affirmed by vote, to admit Kerso- 
bleptes, appears from the statement of schines in the speech De Fals. 
Leg.—ro ψήφισμα ἐπεψηφίσθη---ἐψηφισμένου δὲ τοῦ δήμον. Compare 
Demosth. De Fals. Leg. p. 398, and Demosthen. Philipp. iv. p. 133, 

Philip, in his letter some years afterwards to the Athenians, aftirmed 
that Kersobleptes wished to be admitted to take the oaths, but was 
excluded by the Athenian generals, who declared him to be an enemy 
of Athens (Epist. Pin). ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be true that the 


generals tricd to exclude him, their exclusion must have been overruled 
by the vote of the assembly. 
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Antipater and Parmenio, on the part of Philip, 
did not refuse to recognise Kersobleptes as an ally 
of Athens, and to receive his oath. But in regard 
to the Phokians, they announced a determination 
distinctly opposite. They gave notice, at or after 
the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, that Philip 
positively refused to admit the Phokians as parties 
to the convention. 

This determination, formally announced by An- 
tipater at Athens, must probably have been made 
known by Philip himself to Philokrates and Aés- 
chines, when on mission in Macedonia. Hence 
Philokrates, 
peace, had proposed that the Phokians and Halus 
should be specially excluded (as I have already 
related). Now, however, when the Athenian as- 
sembly, by expressly repudiating such exclusion, 
had determined that the Phokians should be re- 
ceived as parties, while the envoys of Philip were 
not less express in rejecting them—the leaders of 
the peace, Auschines and Philokrates, were in great 
embarrassment. They had no other way of sur- 
mounting the difficulty, except by holding out men- 
dacious promises, and unauthorised assurances of 
future intention, in the name of Philip. Accord- 
ingly, they confidently announced that the king of 
Macedon, though precluded by his relations with 
the Thebans and Thessalians (necessary to him 
while he remained at war with Athens) from openly 
receiving the Phokians as allies, was nevertheless 
in his heart decidedly adverse to the Thebans ; and 
that, if his hands were once set free by concluding 
peace with Athens, he would interfere in the quarrel 
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just in the manner that the Athenians would desire ; 
that he would uphold the Phokians, put down the 
insolence of Thebes, and even break up the inte- 
grity of the city—restoring also the autonomy of 
Thespiz, Plateea and the other Bocotian towns, now 
in Theban dependence. The general assurances— 
previously circulated by Aristodemus, Ktesiphon, 
and others—of Philip’s anxiety to win favourable 
opinions from the Athenians—were now still farther 
magnified into a supposed community of antipathy 
against Thebes; and even into a disposition to 
compensate Athens for the loss of Amphipolis, by 
making her complete mistress of Eubcea as well 
as by recovering for her Ordépus. 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, 
confidently asseverated, Philokrates, Auschines, and 
the other partisans of Philip present, completely 
deluded the assembly ; and induced them, not indeed 
to decrce the special exclusion of the Phokians, as 
Philokrates had at first proposed—but to swear the 
convention with Antipater and Parmenio without 
the Phokians'. These latter were thus shut out in 


! Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 414. ἐντεῦθεν of μὲν παρ᾽ ἐκείνον 
e a ¢ - Led ’ φ ld , 
πρέσβεις προὔλεγον ὑμῖν ὅτι Φωκέας οὐ προσδέχεται Φίλιππος 
συμμάχους, οὗτοι δ' ἐκδεχόμενοι τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐδημηγόρουν, ὡς φα- 
νερῶς μὲν οὐχὶ καλώς ἔχει τῷ Φιλίππῳ προσδέξασθαι τοὺς 
Φωκέας συμμάχους, διὰ τοὺς Θηβαίους καὶ τοὺς Θετταλοὺς, ἂν δὲ γένηται 
τῶν πραγμάτων κύριος καὶ τῆς εἰρήνης τύχῃ, ἅτερ ἂν συνθέσθαι νῦν 
ἀξιώσαιμεν αὐτὸν, ταῦτα ποιήσει τότε. Τὴν μὲν τοίνυν εἰρήνην ταύταις 
ταῖς ἔλπισι καὶ ταῖς ἐπαγωγαῖς εὕροντο παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ὥνευΦωκέων. 
Ibid. p. 109, Εἰ δὲ πάντα τάἀνάντια totter καὶ πολλὰ καὶ φιλάνθρωπα 
εἰπόντες Φίλιππον, φιλεῖν τὴν πόλιν, Φωκέας σώσειν, Θηβαίους παύσειν 
-.᾿.κγι "» \ , , a “9 9 ’ ? , 
τῆς ὕβρεως, ἔτι πρὸς τούτοις μείζονα ἣ kar ᾿Αμφίπολιν εὖ ποιήσειν 
ὑμᾶν, ἐὰν τύχῃ τῆς εἰρήνης, Εὔβοιαν, ᾿Ωρωπὸν ἀποδώσειν--- εἰ ταῦτ᾽ 
> 
εἰπόντες καὶ ὑποσχόμενοι πάντ᾽ ἐξηπατήκασι καὶ πεφενακίκασι, ἧτο. 
. . Φ e . . 
Compare also, p. δ10, 388, 391, about the false promises under which 
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fact, though by the general words of the peace, 
Athens had recognised their right to be included. 
Their deputies were probably present, claimed to be 
admitted, and were refused by Antipater, without 
any peremptory protest on the part of Athens. 
This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, but of 
impudent and monstrous falsehood, respecting the 
purposes of Philip—will be seen to continue until 
he had carried his point of penetrating within the 
pass of Thermopyle, and even afterwards. We can 
hardly wonder that the people believed it, when 
proclaimed and guaranteed to them by Philokrates, 
fEschines, and the other envoys, who had been 
sent into Macedonia for the express purpose of ex- 
amining on the spot and reporting, and whose as- 
surance was the natural authority for the people to 
rely upon. In this case, the deceptions found easier 
credence and welcome, because they were in com- 
plete harmony with the wishes and hopes of Athens, 
and with the prevalent thirst for peace. To betray 
allies like the Phokians appeared of little conse- 
quence, when once it became a settled conviction 
that the Phokians themselves would be no losers by 
it. But this plea, though sufficient as a tolerable 
excuse for the Athenian people, will not serve for 
a statesman like Demosthenes; who, on this occa- 
the Athenians were induced to consent to the peace—ray ὑποσχέσεων, 
ἐφ᾽ αἷς εὑρίσκετο (Philip) τὴν εἰρήνην. The same false promises put 
forward before the peace and determining the Athenians to conclude it, 
are also noticed by Demosthenes in the second Philippie (p. 69), ras 
ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾽ ais τῆς εἰρήνης ἔτυχεν (Philip)—p. 72. τοὺς ἐνεγκόντας 
τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾽ αἷς ἐπείσθητε ποιήσασθαι τὴν εἰρήνην. This second 
Philippic is one year earlier in date than the oration de Fals& Legatione, 
and is better authority than that oration, not merely on account of its 


earlier date, but because it is a parliamentary harangue, not tainted with 
an accusatory purpose, nor mentioning /Zschines bv name. 
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sion (as far as we can make out even from his own 
language), did not enter any emphatic protest 
against the tacit omission of the Phokians, though 
he had opposed the clause (in the motion of Phi- 
lokrates) which formally omitted them by name. 
Three months afterwards, when the ruin of the 
isolated Phokians was about to be consummated as 
a fact, we shall find Demosthenes earnest in warn- 
ing and denunciation ; but there is reason to pre- 
sume that his opposition’ was at best only faint, 
when the positive refusal of Antipater was first 
proclaimed against that acquiescence on the part of 
Athens, whereby the Phokians were really surren- 
dered to Philip. Yet in truth this was the great 
diplomatic turning-point, from whence the sin of 
Athens, against duty to/allies as well as against her 
own security, took its rise. It was a false step of 
serious magnitude, difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrieve afterwards. Probably the temper of the 
Athenians—then eager for peace, trembling for the 
lives of their captives, and prepossessed with the 
positive assurances of Auschines and Philokrates— 


1 Demosthenes speaks of the omission of the Phokians, in taking the 
oaths at Athens, as if it were a matter of small importance (Fals. Leg. 
p. 387, 388: compare p. 372): that is, on the supposition that the 
promises made by ‘Eschines turned out to be realized. 

In his speech De Pace (p. 59), he takes credit for his protests on 
behalf of the Phokians; but only for protests made after his return 
from the second embassy—not for protests made when Antipater refused 
to admit the Phokians to the oaths. 

Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 48) sus- 
pects that Demosthenes did not sce through the deception of Eschines 
until the Phokians were utterly ruined. This, perhaps, goes beyond 
the truth; but at the time when the oaths were exchanged at Athens, 
he either had not clearly detected the consequences of that miserable 
shuffle into which Athens was tricked by Philokrates, &c.—or he was 
afraid to proclaim them emphatically. 
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would have heard with repugnance any strong pro- 
test against abandoning the Phokians, which threat- 
ened to send Antipater home in disgust and inter- 
cept the coming peace; the more so as Demo- 
sthenes, if he called in question the assurances of 
éschines as to the projects of Philip, would have 
no positive facts to produce in refuting them, and 
would be constrained to take the ground of mere 
scepticism and negation’; of which a public, charmed 
with hopeful auguries and already disarmed through 
the mere comfortable anticipations of peace, would 
be very impatient. Nevertheless, we might have 
expected from a statesman like Demosthenes, that 
he would have begun his energetic opposition to 
the disastrous treaty of 346 B.c., at that moment 
when the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of 
it—the abandonment of the Phokians—was first 
shuffled in. 

After the asseinbly of the 25th Elaphebolion, 
Antipater administered the oaths of peace and al- 
liance to Athens and to all her other allies (seem- 
ingly including the envoy of Kersobleptes) in the 
Board-room of the Generals*. It now became the 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 355. τραχέως δ᾽ ὑμῶν τῷ “ μηδὲ προσ- 
Soxgy” σχόντων, &c. (the Athenian public were displeased with De- 
mosthenes when he told them that he did not expect the promises of 
#Eschincs to be realized; this was after the second embassy, but it 
illustrates the temper of the assembly even before the second embassy )— 
ibid. p. 349. ris ya» ἂν ἠνέσχετο, τηλικαῦτα καὶ τοιαῦτα ἔσεσθαι προσ- 
δοκῶν ἀγαθὰ, ἣ ταῦθ᾽ ὡς οὐκ ἔσται λέγοντός τινος, ἣ κατηγοροῦντος 
τῶν πεπραγμένων τούτοις ; 

How unpopular it was to set up mere negative mistrust against 
glowing promises of benefits to come, is here strongly urged by Demo- 
sthenes. 

Respecting the premature disarming of the Athenians, see Demosth. 


De Corona, p. 234. 
2 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ο. 27. 
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duty of the ten Athenian envoys, with one more 
from the confederate synod —the same persons who 
had been employed in the first embassy—to go and 
receive the oaths from Philip. Let us see how this 
duty was performed. 

The decree of the assembly, under which these 
envoys held their trust, was large and comprehen- 
sive. They were to receive an oath, of amity and 
alliance with Athens and her allies, from Philip as 
well as from the chief magistrate in each city allied 
with him. They were forbidden, (by a curious re- 
striction) to hold any intercourse singly and indivi- 
dually with Philip’; but they were farther enjoined, 
by a comprehensive general clause, ‘‘ to do any- 
thing else which might be within their power for 
the advantage of Athens.”—‘‘ It was our duty as 
prudent envoys (says Aéschines to the Athenian 
people) to take a right measure of the whole state 
of affairs, as they concerned either you or Philip*.” 
Upon these rational views of the duties of the en- 
voys, however, A’schines unfortunately did not act. 
It was Demosthenes who acted upon them, and who 
insisted, immediately after the departure of Anti- 
pater and Parmenio, on going straight to the place 
where Philip actually was ; in order that they might 
administer the oath to him with as little delay as 
possible. It was not only certain that the king of 


' Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 430. οὐ τὸ μὲν ψήφισμα, “ οὐδαμοῦ μόνους 
ἐντυγχάνειν Φιλίππῳ,᾽᾽ οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαύσαντο ἰδίᾳ χρηματίζοντες ; 

2 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 1]. ο. 32. Τὸ δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν ὅλων ὀρθῶς βου- 
λεύσασθαι, ὅσα, καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἔστιν ἣ Φίλιππον, τοῦτο ἤδη ἔργον ἐστι πρεσ- 
βέων φρονίμων...... ᾿Αφίγμεθα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς ἔχοντες τοῦ δήμον ψήφισμα, ἐν ᾧ 
γέγραπται, Πράττειν δὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις, καὶ ἄλλ᾽ ὅ, τι ἂν δύνωνται 
ἀγαθόν. 
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Macedon, the most active of living men, would 
push his conquests up to the last moment ; but it 
was farther known to Aéschines and the envoys, 
that he had left Pella to make war against Ker- 
sobleptes in Thrace, at the time when they returned 
from their first embassy’. Moreover on the day 
of, or the day after, the public assembly last de- 
scribed (that is, on the 25th or 26th of the month 
Elaphebolion), a despatch had reached Athens from 
Chares, the Athenian commander at the Helles- 
pont, intimating that Philip had gained important 
advantages in Thrace, had taken the important 
place called the Sacred Mountain, and deprived 
Kersobleptes of great part of his kingdom*. Such 
successive conquests on the part of Philip strength- 
ened the reasons for despatch on the part of the 
envoys, and for going straight to Thrace to arrest 
his progress. As the peace just concluded was 
based on the uti possidetis, dating from the day on 
which the Macedonian envoys had administered 
the oaths at Athens—Philip was bound to restore 
all conquests made after that day. But it did not 
escape Demosthenes, that this was an obligation 
which Philip was likely to evade; and which the 
Athenian people, bent as they were on peace, were 


very unlikely to enforce®. The more quickly the 

1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26. 

2 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p.40. c.29. ὅτι Κερσοβλέπτης ἀπολώλεκε τὴν 
ἀρχὴν, καὶ τὸ ἱερὸν ὄρος κατείληφε Φίλιππος. 

There is no fair ground for supposing that the words ἀτολώλεκε τὴν 
ἀρχὴν are the actual words used by Chares, or that Kersobleptes was 
aftirmed by Chares to have lost every thing that he had. It suited the 
argument of Aschines to give the statement in a sweeping and exagge- 
rated form. 

3 See the just and prudent reasoning of Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. 
p. 388, and De Coronf, p. 234. 

Compare also Pseudo-Demosthenes, De Halonneso, p. 85, 86. 
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envoys reached him, the fewer would be the places 
in dispute, the sooner would he be reduced to 
inaction—or at least, if he still continued to act, 
the more speedily would his insincerity be ex- 
posed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate 
interview with Philip, Demosthenes urged his col- 
leagues to set out at once. But they resisted his 
remonstrances, and chose to remain at Athens; 
which, we may remark, was probably in a state of 
rejoicing and festivity in consequence of the recent 
peace. So reckless was their procrastination and 
reluctance to depart, that on the third of the month 
Munychion (April—nine days after the solemnity of 
oath-taking before Antipater and Parmenio) De- 
mosthenes made complaint and moved a resolution 
in the Senate, peremptorily ordering them to begin 
their journey forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus, 
the Athenian commander at Oreus in Eubeea, to 
transport them without delay to the place where 
Philip was, wherever that might be’. But though 
the envoys were forced to leave Athens and repair 
to Oreus, nothing was gained in respect to the 
main object; for they, as well as Proxenus, took 
upon them to disobey the express order of the Se- 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 389; De Corona, p. 234. Eschines (Fals, 
Leg. p. 40. c. 29, 30) recognises the fact that this decree was passed by the 
Senate on the third of Munychion., and that the envoys left Athens in 
consequence of it. He does not mention that it was proposed by 
Demosthenes. schines here confirms, in a very important manner, 
the fact of the delay, as alleged by Demosthenes, while the explanation 
which he gives, why the envoys did not go to Thrace, is altogether 
without value. 

A document, purporting to be this decree, is given in Demosth. 
De Corona, p. 234; but the authenticity is too doubtful to admit of 
citing it. 
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nate, and never went to find Philip. After a certain 
stay at Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely 
journeys to Macedonia; where they remained inac- 
tive at Pella until the return of Philip from Thrace, 
fifty days after they had left Athens’. 

Had the envoys done their duty as Demosthenes 
recomimended, they might have reached the camp 


of Philip in Thrace within five or six days after the ἃ 


conclusion of the peace at Athens; had they been 
even content to obey the expressorders of the Senate, 
they might have reached it within the same interval 
after the third of Munychion; so that from pure 
neglect, or deliberate collusion, on their part, Phi- 
lip was allowed more than a month to prosecute his 
conquests in Thrace, after the Athenians on their 


side had sworn to peace. During this interval, he 


captured Doriskus with several other Thracian 
towns ; some of them garrisoned by Athenian sol- 
diers ; and completely reduced Kersobleptes, whose 
son he brought back as prisoner and hostage’. The 
manner in which these envoys, employed in an 
important mission at the public expense, wasted 
six weeks of a critical juncture in doing nothing— 
and that too in defiance of an express order from 
the Senate—confirms the supposition before stated, 
and would even of itself raise a strong presump- 
tion, that the leaders among them were lending 
themselves corruptly to the schemes of Philip. 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

2 £schines, Fals. Leg. p. 38. c. 26; Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85; 
Fals. Leg. p. 390-448; compare Philippic iii. p. 114. Among the 
Thracian places captured by Philip during this interval, Demosthenes 
enumerates the Sacred Mountain. But this is said to have been cap- 
tured before the end of Elaphebolion, if Hschines quotes correctly from 
the letter of Chares, Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 29. 
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The protests and remonstrances addressed by De- 
mosthenes to his colleagues, became warmer and 
more unmeasured as the delay was prolonged’. 
His colleagues doubtless grew angry on their side, 
so that the harmony of the embassy was overthrown. 
/Eschines affirms that none of the other envoys 
would associate with Demosthenes, either in the 
road or at the resting-places’. 

Pella was now the centre of hope, fear, and in- 
trigue, for the entire Grecian world. Ambassadors 
were already there from Thebes, Sparta, Eubcea, 
and Phokis; moreover a large Macedonian army 
was assembled around, ready for immediate action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so longa 
delay of their own making, found themselves in the 
presence of Philip. And we suould have expected 
that they would forthwith perform their special com- 
mission by administering the oaths. But they still 
wenton postponing thisceremony, and saying nothing 
about the obligation incumbent on him, to restore 
all the places captured since the day of taking the 
oaths to Antipater at Athens’; places, which had now 
indeed become so nuinerous, through waste of time 
on the part of the envoys themselves, that Philip 
was not likely to yield the point even if demanded. 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

2 Aachines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. ¢. 30. Demosthenes (and doubtless 
the other envoys also) walked on the journey, with two slaves to carry 
his clothes and bedding. In the pack carried by one slave, was a 
talent in money, destined to aid some of the poor prisoners towards 
their ransom. 

> Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 388. 4 yap παρόντων (we the envoys) καὶ 
κατὰ τὸ ψήφισμα αὐτὸν (Philip) ἐξορκωσάντων, ἃ μὲν einer τῆς πόλεως, 
ἀποδώσειν, τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν ἀφέξεσθαι---ἢ μὴ ποιοῦντος ταῦτα ἀπαγγελεῖν 
ἡμᾶς εὐθέως δεῦρο, &c. 
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In a conference held with his colleagues, Auschines 
—assuming credit to himself for a view, larger than 
that taken by them, of the ambassadorial duties— 
treated the administration of the oath as merely 
secondary ; he insisted on the propriety of addressing 
Philip on the subject of the intended expedition to 
Thermopyl (which he was on the point of under- 
taking, as was plain from the large force mustered 
near Pella), and exhorting him to employ it so as to 
humble Thebes and reconstitute the Boeotian cities. 
The envoys (he said) ought not to be afraid of 
braving any ill-will that might be manifested by 
the Thebans. Demosthenes (according to the state- 
ment of Adschines) opposed this recommendation— 
insisting that the envoys ought not to mingle in dis- 
putes belonging to other parts of Greece, but to 
confine themselves to their special mission—and 
declared that he should take no notice of Philip’s 
march to Thermopyle'’. At length, after much 
discussion, it was agreed among the envoys, that 
each of thein, when called before Philip, should say 
what he thought fit, and that the youngest should 
speak first. 

According to this rule, Demosthenes was first 
heard, and delivered a speech (if we are to believe 
Aéschines) not only leaving out all useful comment 
upon the actual situation, but so spiteful towards 
his colleagues, and so full of extravagant flattery 


1 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 33. πορεύεται Φίλιππος εἰς Tvdas* 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐγκαλύπτομαι, &c. This is the language which Eschines affirms 
to have been held by Demosthencs during the embassy. It is totally 
at variance with all that Demosthenes affirms, over and over again, 
respecting his own proceedings; and (in my judgement) with all the 
probabilities of the case. 
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to Philip, as to put the hearers to shame!. The 
turn now came to Aéschines,who repeats in abridge- 
ment his own long oration delivered to Philip. We 
can reason upon it with some confidence, in our 
estimate of ASschines, though we cannot trust his 
reports about Demosthenes. Aéschines addressed 
himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s in- 
tended expedition to Thermopyle. He exhorted 
Philip to settle the controversy, pending with re- 
spect to the Amphiktyons and the Delphian temple, 
by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. But if 
armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought 
carefully to inform himself of the ancient and holy 
bond whereby the Amphiktyonic synod was held to- 
gether. That synod consisted of twelve different na- 
tionsor sectionsof the Hellenic name, each including 
many cities small as well as great ; each holding two 
votes and no more; each binding itself by an im- 
pressive oath, to uphold and protect every other 
Amphiktyonic city. Under this venerable sanction, 
the Bceotian cities, being Amphiktyonic like the 
rest, were entitled to protection against the Thebans 
their destroyers. The purpose of Philip’s expe- 
dition, to restore the Amphiktyonic council, was 
(Asschines admitted) holy and just*. He ought to 
carry it through in the same spirit; punishing the 
individuals originally concerned in the seizure of 
the Delphian temple, but not the cities to which 
they belonged, provided those cities were willing to 

' Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. ¢. 34. 

? Hschives, Fals. Leg. p. 43. ¢. 36. Τὴν μὲν σὖν ἀρχὴν τῆς στρατείας 
ταύτης ὁσίαν καὶ δικαίαν ἀπεφηνάμην εἶναι, &e. 


ὁοονον ᾿Απεφηνάμην ὅτι ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ δίκαιον εἶναι, μὴ περιορᾷν κατεσκαμ- 
μένας τὰς ἐν Βοιωτοῖς πόλεις, ὅτι δὴ ἦσαν ᾿Αμφικτνονίδες καὶ €vopKos. 


oN 
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give up the wrong-doers. But if Philip should go 
beyond this point, and confirm the unjust dominion 
of Thebes over the other Bceotian towns, he would 
do wrong on his own side, add to the number of his 
enemies, and reap no gratitude from those whom 
he favoured’. 

Demosthenes, in his comments upon this second 
embassy, touches little on what either Aéschines 
or himself said to Philip. He professes to have 
gone on the second embassy with much reluctance, 
having detected the treacherous purposes of 
AMschines and Philokrates. Nay, he would have 
positively refused to go (he tells us) had he not 
bound himself by a promise made during the first 
embassy, tosome of the poor Athenian prisoners in 
Macedonia, to provide for them the means of release. 
He dwells much upon his disbursements for their 
ransom during the second embassy, and his efforts 
to obtain the consent of Philip*. This (he says) 
was all that lay in his power to do, as an individual ; 
in regard to the collective proceedings of the em- 
bassy, he was constantly outvoted. He affirms that 
he detected the foul play of A&schines and the rest 
with Philip ; that he had written a despatch to send 
home for the purpose of exposing it; that his col- 
leagues not only prevented him from forwarding it, 
but sent another despatch of their own with false 
information®. Then, he had resolved to come home 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 37: compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p- 347. 

2 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 393, 394, 395. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 396. καὶ τὴν μὲν γραφεῖσαν ἐπιστολὴν ὑπ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἀπεψηφίσαντο μὴ πέμπειν, αὐτοὶ δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ὑγιὲς 
γράψαντες ἔπεμψαν. Compare p. 419. 
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personally, for the same purpose, sooner than his 
colleagues, and had actually hired a merchant-vessel 
—but was hindered by Philip from sailing out of 
Macedonia". 

The general description here given by Demo- 
sthenes, of his own conduct during the second em- 
bassy, is probably true. Indeed it coincided sub- 
stantially with the statement of A%schines, who 
complains of him as in a state of constant and 
vexatious opposition to his colleagues. We must 
recollect that Demosthenes had no means of know- 
ing what the particular projects of Philip really 
were. This was a secret to every one except Philip 
himself, with his confidential agents or partisans. 
Whatever Demosthenes might suspect, he had no 
public evidence by which to impress his suspicions 
upon others, or to countervail confident assertions 
on the favourable side transmitted home by his 
colleagues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was 
on the point of marching southward towards Thes- 
saly and Thermopyle. That pass was still held 
by the Phokians, with a body of Lacedemonian 
auxiliaries? ; a force quite sufficient to maintain it 
against Philip’s open attack, and likely to be 
strengthened by Athens from seaward, if the Athe- 
nians came to penetrate his real purposes. It was 
therefore essential to Philip to keep alive a certain 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 445. ἐγὼ δ᾽, ὥσπερ ἀκηκόατ᾽ ἤδη πολλάκις, 
οὐχὶ δυνηθεὶς προαπελθεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μισθωσάμενος πλοῖον κατακω- 
λυθεὶς ἐκπλεῦσαι. Compare p. 357---οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐμὲ, ἡνίκα δεῦρο ἀπο- 
πλεῖν ἐβουλόμην, κατεκώλνεν (Philip), &c. 

3 The Lacedemonian troops remained at Thermopyle until a little 
time before Philip reached it (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365). 
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belief in the iminds of others that he was marching 
southward withintentions favourable to the Phokians 
—though not to proclaim it in any such authentic 
manner as to alienate his actual allies the Thebans 
and Thessalians. And the Athenian envoys were 
his most useful agents in circulating the imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip 
gave explicit assurance, that the purpose of his 
march was to conquer Thebes, and reconstitute the 
Boeotian cities. So far indeed was this deception 
carried, that (according to Aéschines) the Theban 
envoys in Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, 
becameseriously alarmed’. The movements of Philip 
were now the pivot on which Grecian affairs turned, 
and Pella the scene wherein the greatest cities in 
Greece were bidding for his favour. While the 
Thebans and Thessalians were calling upon him to 
proclaim himself openly Amphiktyonic champion 
againstthe Phokians—the Phokian envoys’, together 
with those from Sparta and Athens, were endeavour- 


1 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. ο. 4]. αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἠπόρουν καὶ 
ἐφοβοῦντο οἱ τῶν Θηβαίων πρέσβεις ;...... τῶν δ᾽ ἑταίρων τινες 
τῶν Φιλίππου οὐ διαῤῥήδην πρός τινας ὑμῶν ἔλεγον, ὅτι τὰς ἐν 
Βοιωτίᾳ πόλεις κατοικιεῖ Φίλιππος; Θηβαῖοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐξεληλύθεσαν 
πανδημεὶ, ἀπιστοῦντες τοῖς πράγμασιν ; 

Demosthenes greatly eulogises tle incorruptibility and hearty efforts 
of the Theban envoys (Fals. Leg. p. 384); which assertion is probably 
nothing better at bottom, than a rhetorical contrast, to discredit schines 
—fit to be inserted in the numerous list of oratorical exaggerations and 
perversions of history, collected in the interesting Treatise of Weiske, 
De Hyperbolé, errorum in Historia Philippi commissorum genitrice 
(Meissen, 1819). 

2 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113; Justin, viii. 4. “Contra Phocen- 
sium legati, adhibitis Lacedsemoniis et Atheniensibus, bellum depreca- 
bantur, cujus ab eo dilationem ter jam emerant.”” I do not understand 
to what facts Justin refers, when he states, that the Phokians “ had 
already purchased thrice from Philip a postponement of war.” 
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ing to enlist him in their cause against Thebes. 
Wishing to isolate the Phokians from such support, 
Philip made many tempting promises to the Lace- 
dzemonian envoys ; who on their side came to open 
quarrel, and indulged in open menace, against those 
of Thebes’. Such was the disgraceful auction, 
wherein these once great states, in prosecution of 
their mutual antipathies, bartered away to a foreign 
prince the dignity of the Hellenic name and the 
independence of the Hellenic world’; following the 
example set by Sparta in her applications to theGreat 
King, during the latter years of the Peloponnesian 
war, and at the peace of Antalkidas. Amidst sucha 
crowd of humble petitioners and expectants, all 
trembling to offend him—with the aid too of 
féschines, Philokrates, and the other Athenian 
envoys who consented to play his game—Philip 
had little difficulty in keeping alive the hopes of all, 
and preventing the formation of any common force 
or decisive resolution to resist him’. 

After completing his march southward through 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 365. τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους μετεπέμπενο, 
πάντα τὰ πράγματα ὑποσχόμενος πράξειν ἐκείνοις, ὅτε. 

Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. ο. 41. Λακεδαιμονίοι δὲ οὐ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
τἀνάντια Θηβαίοις ἐπρέσβευον, καὶ τελευτῶντες προσέκρονον φανερῶς ἐν 
Μακεδονίᾳ, καὶ διηπείλουν τοῖς τῶν Θηβαίων πρέσβεσιν ; 

3 This thought is stnkingly presented by Justin (viii. 4), probably 
from Theopompus—“ Foedum prorsus miserandumque spectaculum, 
Greoiam, etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis terrarum principem, 
regum certe pentiumque semper victricem et multarum adhue urbium 
dominam, alienis excubare sedibus, aut rogantem bellum aut depre- 
cantem : in alterius ope omnem spem posuisse orbis terrarum vindices ; 
eoque discordia sua civilibusque bellis redaetos, ut adulentur ultro 
sordidam paulo ante clientele sus partem: et hee potissimum facere 
Thebanos Lacedeemoniosque, antea inter se imperii, nunc gratis im- 
perantis, semulos.” 

3 Justin, viii. 4. 
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Thessaly, he reached Phere near the Pagaszean Gulf, 
at the head of a powerful army of Macedonians 
and allies. The Phokian envoys accompanied his 
march, and were treated, if not as friends, at least 
in such manner as to make it appear doubtful whe- 
ther Philip was going to attack the Phokians or the 
Thebans’. It was at Phere that the Athenian en- 
voys at length administered the oath both to Philip 
and to his allies*. This was done the last thing 
before they returned to Athens; which city they 
reached on the 13th of the month Skirrophorion® ; 
after an absence of seventy days, comprising 
all the intervening month Thargelion, and the 
remnant (from the third day) of the month 
Munychion. They accepted as representatives of 
the allied cities, all whom Philip sent to them; 
though Demosthenes remarks that their instructions 
directed them to administer the oath to the chief 
magistrate in each city respectively*{. And among 
the cities whom they admitted to take the oath as 

1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. τοῦτο δ᾽ eis Φωκέας ὡς πρὸς συμμά- 
yous ἐπορεύετο, καὶ πρέσβεις Φωκέων ἦσαν ot παρηκολούθουν αὐτῷ πο- 
ρευομένφ᾽ καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἤριζόν πολλοὶ, Θηβαίοις οὐ λυσιτελήσειν τὴν 
ἐκείνου πάροδον. The words παρ᾽ ἡμῖν denote the Athenian envoys (of 
whom Demostlienes was onc) and the persons around them, marching 
along with Philip; the oaths not having been yet taken. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. The oath was administered in the inn 
in front of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near Phere. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. In more than one passage, he states 
their absence from Athens to have lasted three entire months (p. 390; 
also De Corona, p. 235). But this is an exaggeration of the time. The 
decree of the Senate, which constrained them to depart, was passed on 
the third of Munychion. Assuming that they set out on that very day 
(though it is more probable that they did not set out until the ensuing 
day), their absence would only have lasted seventy days. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 430. The Magnesian and Achean cities 
round the Pagaszan Gulf, all except Halus, were included in the oath 
as allies of Philip (Epistola Philippi ap. Demosthen. p. 159). 
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Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the borders 
of the Thracian Chersonese. The Athenians con- 
sidered Kardia as within the limits of the Cherso- 
nese, and therefore as belonging to them'. 

Plans of It was thus that the envoys postponed both the 

Philip on . . . . . 

Thermo- execution of their special mission, and their return, 


cm until the last moment, when Philip was within 
nivance of three days’ march of Thermopyle. That they so 
nian envoys postponed it, in corrupt connivance with him, is 


from Philip the allegation of Demosthenes, sustained by all the 
which they “ 


brought probabilities of the case. Philip was anxious to 

back to ry Toa? 

Athens. come upon Thermopyle by surprise’, and to leave 
as little time as possible either to the Phokians or 
to Athens for organising defence. The oath which 
ought to have been administered, in Thrace—but 
at any rate at Pella—was not taken until Philip had 
got as near as possible to the important pass; nor 
had the envoys visited one single city among his 
allies in execution of their mandate. And as 
fEschines was well aware that this would provoke 
inquiry, he took the precaution of bringing with him 
a letter from Philip to the Athenian people, couched 
in the most friendly terms; wherein Philip took upon 
himself any blame which might fall upon the envoys, 
affirming that they themselves had been anxious to 
go and visit the allied cities, but that he had detained 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 395. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Ha- 
lonneso, p. 87. 

2 Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 351. ἦν γὰρ τοῦτο πρῶτον ἁπάντων τῶν 
ἀδικημάτων, τὸ τὸν Φίλιππον ἐπιστῆσαι τοῖς πράγμασι τούτοις, καὶ δέον 
ὑμᾶς ἀκοῦσαι περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, εἶτα βουλεύσασθαι, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ 
πράττειν ὅ,τι δόξαι, ἅμα ἀκούειν κἀκεῖνον παρεῖναι, καὶ μηδ᾽ ὅ,τι χρὴ 
ποιεῖν padioy εἰπεῖν εἶναι. Compare Demosth. De Οοτοπᾶ, p. 236. πάλιν 
ὠνεῖται παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ὅπως μὴ ἀπίωμεν ἐκ Μακεδονίας ἕως τὰ τῆς στρατείας 
τῆς ἐπὶ τοὺς Φωκέας εὐτρεπὴ ποιήσαιτο, &c. 
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them in order that they might assist him in accom- 
modating the difference between the cities of Halus 
and Pharsalus. This letter, affording farther pre- 
sumption of the connivance between the envoys 
and Philip, was besides founded on a false pretence ; 
for Halus was (either at that very time or shortly 
afterwards) conquered by his arms, given up to the 
Pharsalians, and its population sold or expelled!. 

In administering the oaths at Phere to Philip 
and his allies, Au’schines and the majority of the 
Athenian envoys had formally and publicly pro- 
nounced the Phokians to be excluded and out of 
the treaty, and had said nothing about Kerso- 
bleptes. This was, if not a departure from their 
mandate, at least a step beyond it; for the Athe- 
nian people had expressly rejected the same exclu- 
sion when proposed by Philokrates at Athens ; 
though when the Macedonian envoy declared that 
he could not admit the Phokians, the Atbenians 
had consented to swear the treaty without them. 
Probably Philip and his allies would not consent to 
take the oath, to Athens and her allies, without an 
express declaration that the Phokians were out of 
the pale*. But though Philokrates and Auschines 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 352, 353; ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 152. 
Demosthenes affirms farther that Zschines himself wrote the letter in 
Philip’s name. schines denies that he wrote it, and sustains his 
denial upon sufficient grounds. But he does not deny that he brought 
it (Asschines, Fals. Leg. p. 44. ec. 40, 41). 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were attached to Philip; while those 
of Pherm were opposed to him as much as they dared, and even refused 
(according to Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444) to join his army on 


this expedition. The old rivalry between the two cities here again 
appears. 


3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 355. ἐκ τοῦ, Gre τοὺς ὅρκους ἤμελλε 
Φίλιππος ὀμνύναι τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἐκσπόνδους ἀποφανθῆναι τοὺς 
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thus openly repudiated the Phokians, they still per- 
sisted in affirming that the intentions of Philip to- 
wards that people were highly favourable: They 
affirmed this probably to the Phokians themselves, 
as an excuse for having pronounced the special 
exclusion ; they repeated it loudly and emphati- 
cally at Athens, immediately on their return. It 
was then that Demosthenes also, after having been 
outvoted and silenced during the mission, obtained 
an opportunity for making his own protest public. 
Being among the senators of that year, he made 
his report to the Senate forthwith, seemingly on the 
day, or the day next but one, after his arrival, before 
a large audience of private citizens standing by to 
witness so important a proceeding. He recounted 
all the proceedings of the embassy—recalling the 
hopes and promises under which ASschines and 
others had persuaded the Athenians to agree to the 
peace—arraigning these envoys as fabricators, in 
collusion with Philip, of falsehoods and delusive 
assurances—and accusing them of having already 
by their unwarrantable delays betrayed Kersobleptes 
to ruin. Demosthenes at the same time made 
known to the Senate the near approach and rapid 
march of Philip; entreating them to interpose even 
now at the eleventh hour, for the purpose of pre- 
venting what yet remained, the Phokians and 
Thermopylz, from being given up under the like 
treacherous fallacies’. A fleet of fifty triremes 
Φωκέας ὑπὸ τούτων, ὃ σιωπᾷν καὶ ἐᾷν εἰκὸς ἦν, εἴπερ ἤμελλον σώζεσθαι. 
Compare p. 395. Πρῶτον μὲν τοίνυν Φωκεῖς ἐκσπόνδους καὶ ᾿Αλεῖς 
ἀπέφηναν καὶ Κερσοβλέπτην, παρὰ τὸ ψήφισμα καὶ τὰ πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰρη- 


μένα, &e.; also p. 430. 
1 Demoeth. Fals. Leg. p. 346, 
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had been voted, and were ready at a moment’s 
notice to be employed on sudden occasion’. The 
majority of the Senate went decidedly along with 
Demosthenes, and passed a resolution in that sense 
to be submitted to the publicassembly. So adverse 
was this resolution to the envoys, that it neither 
commended them nor invited them to dinner in the 
prytaneium ; an insult (according to Demosthenes) 
without any former precedent . 

On the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, three 
days after the return of the envoys, the first public 
assembly was held; where, according to usual 
form, the resolution just passed by the Senate ought 
to have been discussed. But it was not even read 
to the assembly ; for immediately on the opening 
of business (so Demosthenes tells us), A%schines 
rose and proceeded to address the people, who were 
naturally impatient to hear him before any one else, 
speaking as he did in the name of his colleagues 
generally®. He said nothing either about the recent 
statements of Demosthenes before the Senate, or 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 444. ἐφ᾽ ἣν al πεντήκοντα τριήρεις ὅμως 
ἐφώρμουν, &c. Compare schines, Fals. Leg. p. 33. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 350, 351. Demosthenes causes this reso- 
lution of the Senate (προβούλευμα) to be read to the Dikasts, together 
with the testimony of the senator who moved it. The document is not 
found verbatim, but Demosthenes comments upon it before the Dikasts 
after it has been read, and especially points out that it contains neither 
praise nor invitation, which the Senate was always in the habit of voting 
to returning envoys. This is sufficient to refute the allegation of 
Eschines (Fals. Leg. p. 44. c. 38), that Demusthenes himself moved a 
resolution to praise the envoys and invite them to a banquet in the 
Prytaneium. schines does not produce such resolution, nor cause it 
to be read before the Dikasts. 

> Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 347, 351, 3562, τοῦτο μὲν οὐδεὶς ἀνέγνω τῷ 


δήμῳ τὸ προβούλευμα, οὐδ᾽ ἤκουσεν ὁ δῆμος, ἀναστὰς δ᾽ οὗτος ἐδημηγόρει. 
The date of the 16th Skirrophorion is specified, p. 359. 


B.c. 346 
(June). 
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. the senatorial resolution following, or even the past 
history of the embassy—but passed at once to the 
actual state of affairs, and the coming future. He 
acquainted the people that Philip, having sworn the 
oaths at Phere, had by this time reached Thermo- 
pyle with his army. ‘‘ But he comes there (said 
AXschines) as the friend and ally of Athens, the 
protector of the Phokians, the restorer of the en- 
slaved Boeotian cities, and the enemy of Thebes 
alone. We your envoys have satisfied him that 
the Thebans are the real wrong-doers, not only in 
their oppression towards the Boeotian cities, but also 
in regard to the spoliation of the temple, which 
they had conspired to perpetrate earlier than the 
Phokians. I (A4schines) exposed in an emphatic 
speech before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, 
for which proceeding they have set a price on my 
life. You Athenians will hear, in two or three 
days, without any trouble of your own, that Philip 
is vigorously prosecuting the siege of Thebes. You 
will find that he will capture and break up that 
city—that he will exact from the Thebans compen- 
sation for the treasure ravished from Delphi—and 
that he will restore the subjugated communities of 
Platea and Thespiz. Nay more—you will hear of 
benefits still more direct, which we have determined 
Philip to confer upon you, but which it would not 
be prudent as yet to particularize. Eubcea will be 
restored to you as a compensation for Amphipolis : 
the Eubceans have already expressed the greatest 
alarm at the confidential relations between Athens 
and Philip, and the probability of his ceding to you 
their island. ‘There are other matters too, on which 


4 
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I do not wish to speak out fully, because I have 
false friends even among my own colleagues.” 
These last ambiguous allusions were generally un- 
derstood, and proclaimed by the persons round the 
orator, to refer to Oropus, the ancient possession 
of Athens, now in the hands of Thebes!. Such 
glowing promises, of benefits to come, were probably 
crowned by the announcement, more worthy of 
credit, that Philip had engaged to send back all 
the Athenian prisoners by the coming Panathenaic 
festival*®, which fell during the next month He- 
katombzon. | 

The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing 
fEschines, was that of surprise, alarm, and dis- 
pleasure, at the unforeseen vicinity of Philip’; 


1 T have here ccudensed the substance of what is stated by Demo- 
sthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 411, &c. Another state- 
ment, to the same effect, made by Demosthenes in the Oration De Pace 
(delivered only a few months after the assembly here described, and not a 
judicial accusation against /Eschines, but a deliberative harangue before 
the public assembly), is even better evidence than the accusatory speech 
De Fals& Legatione—jvixa τοὺς ὅρκους τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης ἀπειληφότες 
ἥκομεν οἱ πρέσβεις, τότε Θεσπιάς τινων καὶ Πλαταιὰς ὑπισχνουμένων οἶκισ- 
θήσεσθαι, καὶ τοὺς μὲν Φωκέας τὸν Φίλιππον, ἂν γένηται κύριος, σώσειν, 
τὴν δὲ Θηβαίων πόλιν διοικιεῖν, καὶ τὸν ᾿Ωρωπὸν ὑμῖν ὑπάρξειν, καὶ τὴν 
Εὔβοιαν ἀντ᾽ ᾿Αμφιπόλεως ἀποδοθήσεσθαι, καὶ τοιαύτας ἐλπίδας καὶ 
φενακισμοὺς, οἷς ἐπαχθέντες ὑμεῖς οὔτε συμφόρως οὔτ᾽ ἴσως οὔτε καλῶς 
προεῖσθε Φωκέας ...... οὐδὲν τούτων οὔτ᾽ ἐξαπατήσας οὔτε σιγήσας ἐγὼ 
φανήσομαι, ἀλλὰ προειπὼν ὑμῖν, ὡς οἶδ᾽ ὅτι μνημονεύετε, ὅτι ταῦτα οὔτε 
οἶδα οὔτε προσδοκῶ, νομίζω δὲ τὸν λέγοντα ληρεῖν (De Pace, p. 59). 

Compare also Philippic ii. p. 72, 73, where Demosthenes repeats the 
like assertion; also De Chersoneso, p. 105; De Corona, p. 236, 237. 

? Demosthenes states (Fals. Leg. p. 394. εἰς τὰ Παναθήναια φήσας 
ἀποπέμψειν) that Ae reccived this assurance from Philip, while he was 
busying himself during the mission in efforts to procure the ransom or 
liberation of the prisoners. But we may be sure that :Eschines, so 
much more in the favour of Philip, must have received it also, since it 
would form so admirable a point for his first speech at Athens, in this 
critical juncture. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.352. ὥσθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐκπεπληγμένονς τῇ παρουσίᾳ 
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The Athe- which left no time for deliberation, and scarcely. the 
nian people 
believe the Minimum of time for instant precautionary occu- 


romises Of pation of Thermopyle, if such a step were deemed 

and Zech necessary. But the sequel of the speech—pro- 

test of De- claiming to them the speedy accomplishment of 

mosthen 

not listened such favourable results, together with the grati- 

Ω fication of their antipathy against Thebes—effaced 
this sentiment, and filled them with agreeable 
prospects. It was in vain that Demosthenes rose 
to reply, arraigned the assurances as fallacious, and 
tried to bring forward the same statement as had 
already prevailed with the Senate. The people rec- 
fused to hear him; Philokrates with the other friends 
of Aéschines hooted him off ; and the majority were 
so full of the satisfactory prospect opened to them, 
that all mistrust or impeachment of its truth ap- 
peared spiteful and vexatious’. It is to be re- 
membered that these were the same promises 
previously made to them by Philokrates and others, 
nearly three months before, when the peace with 
Philip was first voted. The immediate accomplish- 
ment of them was now again promi:zd on the same 
authority—by envoys who had communicated a 
second time with Philip, and thus had farther means 
of information—so that the comfortable anticipation 
previously raised was confirmed and strengthened. 
No one thought of the danger of admitting Philip 
within Thermopyle, when the purpose of his coming 
was understood to be, the protection of the Pho- 


τοῦ Φιλίππου, καὶ τούτοις ὀργιζομένους ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ mponyyeAKevat, wpgo- 
τέρους γενέσθαι τινὸς, πάνθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἐβούλεσθ'᾽ ὑμῖν ἔσεσθαι προσδοκήσανταε, 
δια. 

1 Demosth..Fals. Leg. p. 348, 349, 352. οἱ δ᾽ ἀντιλέγοντες ὄχλος 
ἄλλως καὶ βασκανία κατεφαίνετο, &e. 
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kians, and the punishment of the hated Thebans. 
Demosthenes was scarcely allowed even to make a 
protest, or to disclaim responsibility as to the result. 
féschines triumphantly assumed the responsibility 
to himself ; while Philokrates amused the people 
by saying—‘‘ No wonder, Athenians, that Demo- 
sthenes and I should not think alike. He is an un- 
genial water-drinker ; I am fond of wine’.” 

It was during this temper of the assembly that 
the letter of Philip, brought by the envoys, was 
produced and read. His abundant expressions of thes 
regard, and promises of future benefit, to Athens, 
were warmly applauded ; while, prepossessed as the 
hearers were, none of them discerned, nor was any 
speaker permitted to pointout, that these expressions 
were thoroughly vague and general, and that not a 
word was said about the Thebans or the Phokians?®. 
Philokrates next proposed a decree, extolling Philip 


Letter of 
Philip fa- 


tbl 
voural od by 


the assem- 


with him 
for ever. 
Resolution 
to compel 
the Pho- 
kians 


for his just and beneficent promises—providing gre 


that the peace and alliance with him should be 

extended, not merely to the existing Athenians, 
but also to their posterity—and enacting that if 
the Phokians should still refuse to yield possession 
of the Delphian temple to the Amphiktyons, the 
people of Athens would compel them to do so by 
armed intervention3. 


! Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 355; Phil.ii.p.73.  * Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 353. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356. Οὗτος (Zschines) ἦν ὁ λέγων ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ Umioyvoupevos’ πρὸς δὲ τοὺς παρὰ τούτου λόγους ὡρμηκότας 
λαβὼν ὑμᾶς ὁ Φιλοκράτης, ἐγγράφει τοῦτ᾽ εἰς τὸ ψήφισμα, ἐὰν μὴ ποιῶσι 
Φωκεῖς ἃ δεῖ, καὶ παραδίδωσι τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι τὸ ἱερὸν, ὅτι βοηθήσει ὁ 
δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπὶ τοὺς διακωλύοντας ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι. 

The fact, that by this motion of Philokrates the peace was extended 
to “the posterity ” of the Athcnians—is dwelt upon by Demosthenes 
as “the greatest disgrace of all;’’ with an intensity of emphasis which 
it is difficult to enter into (Philippic ii. p. 73). 
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Letters of During the few davs immediately succeeding the 
Philipto the 
Athenians, Freturn of the envoys to Athens (on the 13th of 


inviting Skirrophorion), Philip wrote two successive letters, 


τες bin inviting the Athenian troops to join him forthwith 
at Ther- at Thermopyle'. Probably these were sent at the 
polly of moment when Phalekus, the Phokian leader at that 


othe Athe. pass, answered his first summons by a negative 
tine“ reply ἢ, The two letters must have been despatched 
one immediately after the other, betraying con- 
siderable anxiety on the part of Philip ; which it is 
not difficult to understand. He could not be at 
first certain what effect would be. produced by his 
unforeseen arrival at Thermopyle on the public 
mind at Athens. In spite of all the persuasions of 
Afschines and Philokrates, the Athenians might 
conceive so much alarm as to obstruct his admis- 
sion within that important barrier ; while Phalekus 
and the Phokians—having a powerful mercenary 
force, competent, even unaided, to a resistance of 
some length—were sure to attempt resistance, if any 
hope of aid were held out to them from Athens. 
Moreover it would be difficult for Philip to carry on 
prolonged military operations in the neighbourhood, 
from the want of provisions ; the lands having been 
unsown through the continued antecedent war, and 
the Athenian triremes being at hand to intercept 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 357. Demosthenes causes the two letters 
to be read, and proceeds—Ai μὲν τοίνυν ἐπιστολαὶ καλοῦσιν αὗται, καὶ 
νὴ Δία ἤδη γε. 

So also Aschines, 1418. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. ὑμῖν δὲ ταῦθ' ὁρῶν οὐκ 
ἔγραψεν ἐπιστολὴν ὁ Φίλιππος, ἐξιέναι πάσῃ τῇ δυνάμει, βοηθήσοντας 
τοῖς δικαίοις ; ASschiacs only notices one of the two letters. Bohnecke 
(Forschungen, p. 412) conceives the letters as having been written and 
sent between the 16th and 23rd of the month Skirrophorion. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. 
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his supplies by sea’. Hence it was important to 
him to keep the Athenians in illusion and quiescence 
for the moment ; to which purpose his letters were 
well adapted, in whichever way they were taken. 
If the Athenians came to Thermopyle, they would 
come as his allies—not as allies of the Phokians. 
Not only they would be in the midst of his superior 
force and therefore as it were hostages* ; but they 
would be removed from contact with the Phokians, 
and would bring to bear upon the latter an addi- 
tional force of intimidation. If, on the contrary, 
the Athenians determined not to come, they would 
at any rate interpret his desire for their presence as 
a proof that he contemplated no purposes at variance 
with their wishes and interests; and would trust 
the assurances, given by ANschines and his other 
partisans at Athens, that he secretly meant well 
towards the Phokians. This last alternative was 
what Philip both desired and anticipated. He 
wished only to deprive the Phokians of all chance 
of aid from Athens, and to be left to deal with them 
himself. His letters served to blind the Athenian 
public, but his partisans took care not to move theas- 
sembly® toa direct compliance with their invitation. 
Indeed the proposal of such an expedition (besides 
the standing dislike of the citizens towards military 
service) would have been singularly repulsive, 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 379. 

2 This was among the grounds of objection, taken by Demosthenes and 
his friends, against the despatch of forces to Thermopyle in compliance 
with the letter of Philip—according to the assertion of A:schines (Fals. 
Leg. p.46.c.41); who treats the objection with contempt, though it seems 
well-grounded and reasonable. * Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356, 357. 
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seeing that. the Athenians would have had to appear, 
ostensibly at least, in arms against their Phokian 
allies. The conditional menace of the Athenian 
assembly against the Phokians (in case of refusal 
to surrender the temple to the Amphiktyons), de- 
creed on the motion of Philokrates, was in itself 
sufficiently harsh, against allies of ten years’ stand- 
ing; and was tantamount at least to a declaration 
that Athens would not interfere on their behalf— 
which was all that Philip wanted. 
Phokian Among the hearers of these debates at Athens, 
heard theee Were deputies from these very Phokians, whose 
debates at fate now hung in suspense. It has already been 
position of stated that during the preceding September, while 
at Ther- the Phokians were torn by intestine dissensions, 
mopy™ Phalekus the chief of the mercenaries had re- 
pudiated aid (invited by his Phokian opponents) 
both from Athens and Sparta’; feeling strong 
enough to hold Thermopyle by his own force. » 
During the intervening months, however, both his 
strength and his pride had declined. Though he 
still occupied Thermopyle with 8000 or 10,000 
mercenaries, and still retained superiority over 
Thebes, with possession of Orchomenus, Koroneia, 
and other places taken from the Thebans*—yet his 
financial resources had become so insufficient for a 
numerous force, and the soldiers had grown so dis- 
orderly from want of regular pay®, that he thought 
it prudent to invite aid from Sparta—during the 
δ Kechines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. 
3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 387. 


3 Mschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c.41. This statement of Eschines— 
about the declining strength of the Phokians and the causes thereof— 
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spring, while Athens was deserting the Phokians 
to make terms with Philip. Archidamus accord- 
ingly came to Thermopyle, with 1000 Lacede- 
monian auxiliaries’. The defensive force thus as- 
sembled was amply sufficient against Philip by 
land; but that important pass could not be held 
without the cooperation of a superior fleet at sea*. 
Now the Phokians had powerful enemies even 
within the pass—the Thebans; and there was no 
obstacle, except the Athenian fleet under Proxenus 
at Oreus®, to prevent Philip from landing troops in 
the rear of Thermopyle, joining the Thebans, and 
making himself master of Phokis from the side to- 
wards Beeotia. 

To the safety of the Phokians, therefore, the 


continued maritime protection of Athens was indis- p 


pensable; and theydoubtless watched with trembling 
anxiety the deceitful phases of Athenian diplomacy 
during the winter and spring of 347-346 B.c. 
Their deputies must have been present at Athens 


has every appearance of being correct in point of fact; though it will 
not sustain the conclusions which he builds upon it. 

Compare Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30 (delivered four years earlier). 
ἀπειρηκότων δὲ χρήμασι Φωκέων, ὅτε. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. Ρ. 366 ; Diodor. xvi. 59. 

2 For the defence of Thermopyle, at the period of the invasion of 
Xerxes, the Grecian fleet at Artemisium was not less essential than the 
land force of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 

3 That the Phokians could not maintain Thermopyle without the 
aid of Athens—and that Philip could march to the frontier of Attica, 
without any intermediate obstacle to prevent him, if Olynthus were 
suffered to fall into his hand—is laid down emphatically by Demo- 
sthenes in the first Olynthiac, nearly four years before the month of 
Skirrophorion, 346 B.c. 

ἣὰν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν κωλύσει δεῦρο βαδίζειν ; Θη- 
βαῖοι; of, εἰ μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν, καὶ συνεισβαλοῦσιν ἑτοίμως. ᾿Αλλὰ 
Φωκεῖς ; οἱ τὴν οἰκείαν οὐχ οἷοί τε ὄντες φυλάττειν, ἐὰν μὴ βοηθήσεθ᾽ 


ὑμεῖς (Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 16). 
2Pep2 
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when the treaty was concluded and sworn in March 
346 B.c. Though compelled to endure not only the 
refusal of Antipater excluding them from the oath, 
but also the consent of their Athenian allies, tacitly 
acted upon without being formally announced, to 
take the oath without them—they nevertheless 
heard the assurances, confidently addressed by 
Philokrates'and A‘schines to the people, that this 
refusal was a mere feint to deceive the Thessalians 
and ‘Thebans—that Philip would stand forward as 
the protector of the Phokians—and that all his real 
hostile purposes were directed against Thebes. 
How the Phokians interpreted such tortuous and 
contradictory policy, we are not told. But their 
fate hung upon the determination of Athens; and 
during the time when the Ten Athenian envoys 
were negotiating or intriguing with Philip at Pella, 
Phokian envoys were there also, trying to establish 
some understanding with Philip, through Lacede- 
monian and Athenian support. Both Philip and 
4Eschines probably amused them with favourable 
promises. And though, when the oaths were at 
last administered to Philip at Phere, the Phokians 
were formally pronounced to be excluded—still the 
fair words of Aéschines, and his assurances of 
Philip’s good intentions towards them, were not 
discontinued. 

While Philip marched straight from Phere to 
Thermopyle—and while the Athenian envoys re- 
turned to Athens—Phokian deputies visited Athens 
also, to learn the last determination of the Athe- 
nian people, upon which their own destiny turned. 
Though Philip, on reaching the neighbourhood of 
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Φ 
Thermopyle, summoned the Phokian leader Pha- 
lekus to surrender the pass, and offered him terms— 
Phalekus would make no reply until his deputies 
returned from Athens'. These deputies, present 
at the public assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
heard the same fallacious assurances as before, re- 
specting Philip’s designs, repeated by Philokrates 
and Adschines with unabated impudence, and still 
accepted by the people. But they also heard, in the 
very same assembly, the decree proposed by Philo- 
krates and adopted, that unless the Phokiansrestored 
the Delphian temple forthwith to the Amphiktyons, 
the Athenian people would compel them to do so 
by armed force. If the Phokians still cherished 
hopes, this conditional declaration of war, from a 
city which still continued in name to be their ally, 
opened their eyes, and satisfied them that no hope 
was left except to make the best terms they could 
with Philip*?. To defend Thermopyle successfully 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.359. ἥκομεν δὲ δεῦρο ἀπὸ τῆς πρεσβείας 
τῆς ἐπὶ τοὺς ὅρκους τρίτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα τοῦ Σκιῤῥοφοριῶνος μηνὸς, καὶ παρὴν 6 
Φίλιππος ἐν Πύλαις ἤδη καὶ τοῖς Φωκεῦσιν ἐπηγγέλλετο ὧν οὐδὲν ἐπί- 
στευον ἐκεῖνοι. Σημεῖον δὲ---οὐ γὰρ ἂν δεῦρ᾽ ἧκον ὡς ὑμᾶς...... παρῆσαν 
γὰρ οἱ τῶν Φωκέων πρέσβεις ἐνθάδε, καὶ ἦν αὐτοῖς καὶ τί ἀπαγγελοῦσιν 
οὗτοι (Zschines, Philokrates, &c.) καὶ τί ψηφιεϊσθεὑμεῖς, ἐπιμελὲς 
εἰδέναι. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.357. οἱ μὲν τοίνυν Φωκεῖς, ὡς τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἐπύθοντο ἐκ τῆς ἐκκλησίας καὶ τό τε ψήφισμα τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαβον τὸ τοῦ Φιλο- 
κράτους, καὶ τὴν ἀπαγγελίαν ἠπύθοντο τὴν τούτου καὶ τὰς ὑποσχέσεις--- 
κατὰ πάντας τοὺς τρόπους ἀπώλοντο. 

ZEschines (Fals. Leg. p. 48. c. 41) touches upon the statements made 
by Demosthenes respecting the envoys of Phalekus at Athens, and the 
effect of the news which they carried back in determining the capitula- 
tion. He complains of them generally as being “ got up against him ” 
(ὁ κατήγορος μεμηχάνηται), but he does not contradict them upon any 


specific point. Nor does he at all succeed in repelling the main argu- 
ment, brought home with great precision of date by Demosthenes. 
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without “Athens—much more against Athens—was 
impracticable. 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th 
Skirrophorion, the Phokian deputies carried back 
the tidings of what had passed to Phalekus, whom 
they reached at Nikza near Thermopyle about the 
20th of the same month’. Three days afterwards, 
Phalekus, with his powerful army of 8000 or 10,000 
mercenary infantry and 1000 cavalry, had concluded 
a convention with Philip. The Lacedemonian 
auxiliaries, perceiving the insincere policy of Athens 
and the certain ruin of the Phokians, had gone 
away a little before*. It was stipulated in the con- 
vention that Phalekus should evacuate the terri- 
tory, and retire wherever else he pleased, with his 
entire mercenary force and with all such Phokians 
as chose to accompany him. The remaining natives 
threw themselves on the mercy of the conqueror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, 
together with the pass of Thermopyle, were placed 
in the hands of Philip; all surrendering at discre- 
tion ; all without resistance. The moment Philip 
was thus master of the country, he joined his 
forces with those of the Thebans, and proclaimed 
his purpose of acting thoroughly upon their policy ; 
of transferring to them a considerable portion of 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359: compare Diodor. xvi. 59. In this 
passage, Demosthenes reckons up seven days between the final assembly 
at Athens, and the capitulation concluded by the Phokians. In another 
passage, he states the same interval at only five days (p. 365); which 
is doubtless inaccurate. In a third passage, the same interval, seem- 
ingly, stands at five or six days, p. 379. 


2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356-365. ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἧκεν (Philip) els Πύλας, 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι δ᾽ αἰσθόμενοι τὴν ἐνέδραν ὑπεχώρησαν, &e. 
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Phokis ; of restoring to them Orchomenus, ‘Korsiz, 
and Koroneia, Boeotian towns which the Phokians 
had taken from them; and of keeping the rest of 
Beeotia in their dependence, just as he found it’. 
In the meantime, the Athenians, after having 
passed the decree abovementioned, re-appointed 
(in the very same assembly of the 16th Skirropho- 
rion—June) the same ten envoys to carry intel- 
ligence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses of the 
accomplishment of the splendid promises made in 
his name. But Demosthenes immediately swore 
off, and refused to serve; while Adschines, though 
he did not swear off, was nevertheless so much in- 
disposed as to be unable to go. This at least is 
his own statement ; though Demosthenes affirms, 
that the illness was a mere concerted pretence, in 
order that A%schines might remain at home to 
counterwork any reaction of public feeling at Athens, 
likely to arise on the arrival of the bad news, which 
éschines knew to be at hand, from Phokis?. 
Others having been chosen in place of A¢schines 
1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 360, 365, 379, 413. ὁ δὲ (Zschines) 
τοσοῦτον δεῖ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων τινα αἰχμάλωτον σῶσαι, Sof ὅλον τόπον 
καὶ πλεῖν ἣ μυρίους μὲν ὁπλίτας, ὁμοῦ δὲ χιλίους ἱππέας τῶν ὑπαρχόντων 
συμμάχων, ὅπως αἰχμάλωτοι γένωνται Φιλίππῳ συμπαρεσκεύασεν. 
Diodorus (xvi. 59) states the mercenaries of Phalekus at 8000 men. 
Because the Phokians capitulated to Philip and not to the Thebans 
(p. 360) —because not one of their towns made any resistance—Demo- 
sthenes argues that this proves their confidence in the favourable dis- 
positions of Philip, as testified by Hschines. But he overstrains this 
argument against Eschines. The Phokians had no choice but to sur- 
reuder, as soon as all chance of Athenian aid was manifestly shut 
out. The belief of favourable dispositions on the part of Philip, was 
doubtless an auxiliary motive, but not the primary or predominant. 
3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 378; dischines, Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 30. 


It appears that the ten envoys were not all the same—ray ἄλλων τοὺς 
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and Demosthenes’, the ten envoys set out, and 
proceeded as far as Chalkis in Euboea. It was there 
that they learned the fatal intelligence from the 
mainland on the other side of the Eubcean strait. 
On the 23rd of Skirrophorion, Phaleekus and all the 
Phokian towns had surrendered ; Philip was master 
of Thermopyle, had joined his forces with the 
Thebans, and proclaimed an unqualified philo-The- 
ban policy; on the 27th of Skirrophorion, Der- 
kyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at 
Athens, having stopped short in his mission on 
hearing the facts. 

At the moment when he arrived, the people were 
holding an assembly in the Peirzeus, on matters 
connected with the docks and arsenal; and to this 
assembly, actually sitting, Derkyllus made his un- 
expected report*. The shock to the public of 
Athens was prodigious. Not only were all their 
splendid anticipations of anti-Theban policy from 
Philip (hitherto believed and welcomed by the 
people on the positive assurancee of Philokrates 
and Atschines) now dashed to the ground—not only 
were the Athenians smitten with the consciousness 
that they had been overreached by Philip, that they 
had played into the hands of their enemies the 
Thebans, and that they had betrayed their allies 
the Phokians to ruin—but they felt also that they 
had yielded up Thermopyle, the defence at once of 
Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens 

ὁ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. off ὅτι πρεσβευτὴς ἄλλος ἥρητο 
ow Rachines (Yl Leg. p. 46. c. 43) does not seem to deny this di- 


stinctly. 
2 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 360, 365, 379. 
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lay open to their worst enemies the Thebans, now 
aided by Macedonian force. Under this pressure of 
surprise, sorrow, and terror, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Kallisthenes, passed these votes—To put 
the Peirzus, as well as the fortresses throughout 
Attica, in immediate defence—To bring within these 
walls for safety all the women and children, and all 
the moveable property, now spread abroad in Attica 
—To celebrate the approaching festival of the He- 
rakleia, not in the country, as was usual, but in the 
interior of Athens!. 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which 
had not been passed at Athens since the Pelopon- 
nesian war, attesting the terrible reaction of feeling 
occasioned at Athens by the disastrous news from 
Phokis. ASschines had now recovered from his 
indisposition ; or (if we are to believe Demosthenes) 
found it convenient to lay aside the pretence. He 
set out as self-appointed envoy, without any new 
nomination by the people—probably with such of 
the Ten as were favourable to his views—to Philip 
and to the joint Macedonian and Theban army in 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 368-379. schines also acknowledges 
the passing of this vote, for bringing in the moveable property of 


Athens into a place of safety ; though he naturally says very little about 
it (Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 42). 

In the oration of Demosthenes, De Coroné, p. 238, this decree, moved 
by Kallisthenes, is not only alluded to, but purports to be given ver- 
batim. The date as we there read it—the 21st of the month Memak- 
terion—is unquestionably wrong; for the real decree must have been 
passed in the concluding days of the month Skirrophorion, immediately 
after hearing the report of Derkyllus. This manifest error of date will 
not permit us to believe in the authenticity of the document. Of these 
supposed original documents, inserted in the oration DeCorona, Droysen 
and other critics have shown some to be decidedly spurious ; and all are 
so doubtful that I forbear to cite them as authority. 
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Phokis. And what is yet more remarkable, he 
took his journey thither through Thebes itself’ ; 
though his speeches and his policy had been for 
months past (according to his own statement) 
violently anti-Theban? ; and though he had affirmed 
(this however rests upon the testimony of his rival) 
that the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
Having joined Philip, A%schines took part in the 
festive sacrifices and solemn pzans celebrated by 
the Macedonians, Thebans, and Thessalians°, in 
commemoration and thanksgiving for their easy, 
though long-deferred, triumph over the Phokians, 
and for the conclusion of the Ten- Years Sacred War. 


Fair pro- τ Shortly after Philip had become master of Ther- 


Philip to mopyle and Phokis, he communicated his success 
nians, after in a letter to the Athenians. His letter betokened 
cueter @ full consciousness of the fear and repugnance 


pyiz: lan. Which his recent unexpected proceedings had ex- 


songs or hit cited at Athens‘: but in other respects, it was 


Athens. conciliatory and even seductive; expressing great 
regard for them as his sworn allies, and promising 
again that they should reap solid fruits from the 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. 

2 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. c. 32. p. 43. ¢. 36. Eschines accuses 
Demosthenes of traitorous partiality for Thebes. 

8 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380; De Coronf, p. 321. Xschines 
(Fals. Leg. p. 49, 50) admits, and tries to justify, the proceeding. 

4 Demosth. De Coron, p. 237, 238, 239. It is evident that Demo- 
sthenes found little in the letter which could be turned against Philip. 
Its tone must have been plausible and winning. 

A letter is inserted verbatim in this oration, professing to be the 
letter of Philip to the Athenians. I agree with those critics who doubt 
or disbelieve the genuineness of this letter, and therefore I do not cite it. 
If Demosthenes had had before him a letter so peremptory and in- 
solent in its tone, he would have animadverted upon it much more 
severely. 
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alliance. It allayed that keen apprehension of 
Macedonian and Theban attack, which had induced 
the Athenians recently to sanction the precautionary 
measures proposed by Kallisthenes. In his sub- 
sequent communications also with Athens, Philip 
found his advantage in continuing to profess the 
same friendship and to intersperse similar pro- 
mises! ; which, when enlarged upon by his parti- 
sans in the assembly, contributed to please the 
Athenians and lull them into repose, thus enabling 
him to carry on without opposition real measures 
of an insidious or hostile character. Even shortly 
after Philip’s passage of ‘Thermopyle, when he was 
in full cooperation with the Thebans and Thes- 
salians, Adschines boldly justified him by the 
assertion, that these Thebans and Thessalians had 
been too strong for him, and had constrained him 
against his will to act on their policy, both to the 
ruin of the Phokians and to the offence of Athens*. 
And we cannot doubt that the restoration of the 
prisoners taken at Olynthus, which must soon have 
occurred, diffused a lively satisfaction at Athens, 
and tended for the time to countervail the mortify- 
ing public results of her recent policy. 

Master as he now was of Phokis, at the head of 


1 #Eschines went on boasting about the excellent dispositions of 
Philip towards Athens, and the great benefits which Philip promised to 
confer upon her, for :t least several months after this capture of Ther- 
mopyle. schines, cont. Timarch. p. 24. c. 33. Φίλιππον δὲ νῦν μὲν 
διὰ τὴν τῶν λόγων εὐφημίαν ἐπαινῶ" ἐὰν δ᾽ αὑτὸς ἐν τοῖς πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἔργοις 
γένηται, οἷος νῦν ἐστὶν ἐν ταῖς ὑποσχέσεσιν, ἀσφαλῆ καὶ ῥάδιον τὸν καθ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ ποιήσεται ἔπαινον. 

This oration was delivered apparently about the middle of Olymp. 
108, 3; some months after the conquest of Thermopyl by Philip. 

? Demosth. De Pace, p. 62; Philippic ii. p. 69. 
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an irresistible force of Macedonians and Thebans, 
Philip restored the Delphian temple to its inhabit- 
ants, and convoked anew the Amphiktyonic as- 
sembly, which had not met since the seizure of the 
temple by Philomelus. The Amphiktyons reas- 
sembled under feelings of vindictive antipathy 
against the Phokians, and of unqualified devotion 
to Philip. Their first vote was to dispossess the 
Phokians of their place in the assembly as one of 
the twelve ancient Amphiktyonic races, and to 
confer upon Philip the place and two votes (each 
of the twelve races had two votes) thus left vacant. 
All the rights to which the Phokians laid claim over 
the Delphian temple were formally cancelled. All 
the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, were 
dismantled and broken up into villages. Abz alone 
was spared; being preserved by its ancient and 
oracular temple of Apollo, and by the fact that its 
inhabitants had taken no part in the spoliation of 
Delphi’. No village was allowed to contain more 
than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to another than 
a minimum distance of one furlong. Under -such 
restriction, the Phokians were still allowed to pos- 
sess and cultivate their territory, with the exception 
of a certain portion of the frontier transferred to 
the Thebans? ; but they were required to pay to 
the Delphian temple an annual tribute of fifty 
talents, until the wealth taken away should have 
been made good. The horses of the Phokians were 
directed to be sold ; their arms were to be cast down 

1 Pausanias, x. 3, 2. 

* This transfer to the Thebans is not mentioned by Diodorus, but 


seems contained in the words of Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 385)—rijs 
τῶν Φωκέων χώρας ὁπόσην βούλονται : compare p. 380. 
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the precipices of Parnassus, or burnt. Such Pho- 
kians as had participated individually in the spoli- 
ation, were proclaimed accursed, and rendered liable 
to arrest wherever they were found’. 

By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, farther, 
the Lacedemonians, as having been allies of the 
Phokians, were dispossessed of their franchise, that 
is, of their right to concur in the Amphiktyonic 
suffrage of the Dorian nation. This vote probably 
emanated from the political antipathies of the 
Argeians and Messenians’*. 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by 
the Amphiktyons against the Phokians, was mer- 
ciful as compared with some of the propositions 
made in the assembly. The Citzans went so far 
as to propose, that all the Phokians of military age 
should be cast down the precipice ; and Atschines 
takes credit to himself for having induced the as- 
sembly to hear their defence, and thereby preserved 
their lives®. But though the terms of the sentence 
may have been thus softened, we may be sure that 
the execution of it by Thebans, Thessalians, and 
other foreigners quartered on the country—all bitter 
enemies of the Phokian name, and giving vent to 
their antipathies under the mask of pious indigna- 
tion against sacrilege—went far beyond the literal 
terms in active cruelty. That the Phokians were 
stripped and slain“—that children were torn from 

1 Diodor. xvi. 60; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 385. ὅλων τῶν τειχῶν καὶ 
τῶν πόλεων ἀναιρέσεις. Demosthenes causes this severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic council to be read to the Dikastery (Demosth. Fals. 
Leg. p. 361). Unfortunately it has not been preserved. 


3 Pausanias, x. 8, 2. > Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 47. c. 44. 
4 Justin, viii. 5. “ Victi igitur necessitate, pacta salute se dedi- 
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their parents, wives from their husbands, and the 
images of the gods from their temples—that Philip 
took for himself the lion’s share of the plunder 
and moveable property—all these are facts naturally 
to be expected, as incidental to the violent measure 
of breaking up the, cities and scattering the inha- 
bitants. Of those, however, who had taken known 
part in the spoliation of the temple, the greater 
number went into exile with Phalekus; and not 
they alone, but even all such of the moderate and 
meritorious citizens as could find means to emi- 
grate'. Many of them obtained shelter at Athens. 
The poorer Phokians remained at home by neces- 
sity. But such was the destruction inflicted by the 
conquerors, that even two or three years afterwards, 
when Demosthenes and other Athenian envoys 
passed through the country in their way to the 
Amphiktyonic meeting at Delphi, they saw nothing 
but evidences of misery; old men, women, and 
little children, without adults—ruined houses, im- 
poverished villages, half-cultivated fields*. Well 
derunt. Sed pactio ejus fidei fuit, cujus antea fuerat deprecati belli 
promissio. Igitur ceeduntur passim rapiunturque: non liberi paren- 
tibus, non conjuges maritis, non deorum simulacra templis suis relin- 
quuntur. Unum tantum miseris solatium fuit, quod cum Philippus 


portione preede socios fraudasset, nihil rerum suarum apud inimicos 
viderunt.”” 

Compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 366. 

1 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 47. c. 44; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 366; 
Demosthen. De Pace, p. 61. ὅτι τοὺς Φωκέων φυγάδας σώζομεν, &c. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 36]. θέαμα δεινὸν καὶ €Acewdy ὅτε yap 
νῦν ἐπορενόμεθα els Δελφοὺς ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἦν ὁρᾷν ἡμῖν πάντα ταῦτα, 
οἰκίας κατεσκαμμένας, τείχη περιῃρημένα, χώραν ἔρημον τῶν ἐν τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, 
γύναια δὲ καὶ παιδάρια ὀλίγα καὶ πρεσβύτας ἀνθρώπους οἰκτροὺς, οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
εἷς δύναιτ᾽ ἐφικέσθαι τῷ λόγῳ τῶν ἐκεῖ κακῶν νῦν ὄντων. 

As this oration was delivered in 343-342 B.c., the adverb of time νῦν 
may be reasonably referred to the early part of that year, and the 
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might Demosthenes say that events more terrific 
and momentous had never occurred in the Grecian 
world, either in his own time or in that of his pre- 
decessors’. 

It was but two years since the conquest and 
ruin of Olynthus, and of thirty-two Chalkidic Gre- 
cian cities besides, had spread abroad everywhere 
the terrors and majesty of Philip’s name. But he 
was now exalted to a still higher pinnacle, by the 
destruction of the Phokians, the capture of Ther- 
mopyle, and the sight of a permanent Macedonian 
garrison, occupying from henceforward Nikeza and 
other places commanding the pass”. He was ex- 
tolled as restorer of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
and as avenging champion of the Delphian god, 
against the sacrilegious Phokians. That he should 
have acquired possession of an unassailable pass, 
dismissed the formidable force of Phalekus, and 
become master of the twenty-two Phokian cities, 
all without striking a blow—was accounted the 
most wonderful of all his exploits. It strength- 
ened more than ever the prestige of his constant 
good fortune. Having been now, by the vote of 
the Amphiktyons, invested with the right of Am- 
phiktyonic suffrage previously exercised by the 
Phokians, he acquired a new Hellenic rank, with 
increased facilities for encroachment and predo- 
minance in Hellenic affairs. Moreover, in the 


journey to Delphi was perhaps undertaken for the spring meeting of 
the Amphiktyonic council of that year; between two and three years 
after the destruction of the Phokians by Philip. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361. 

2 Demosth. ad Philipp. Epistolam, p. 153. Νικαίαν μὲν φρουρᾷ 
κατέχων, &c. 
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month of August 346 B.c., about two months after 
the surrender of Phokis to Philip, the season re- 
curring for celebrating the great Pythian festival, 
after the usual interval of four years, the Amphi- 
ktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honour of 
nominating him president to celebrate this festival, 
in conjunction with the Thebans and Thessalians' ; 
an honorary pre-eminence, which ranked among the 
loftiest aspirations of ambitious Grecian despots, 
and which Jason of Phere had prepared to appro- 
priate for himself twenty-four years before, at the 
moment when he was assassinated, It was in vain 
that the Athenians, mortified and indignant at the 
unexpected prostration of their hopes and the utter 
ruin of their allies, refused to send deputies to the 
Amphiktyons—affected even todisregard the assem- 
bly as irregular—and refrained from despatching 
their sacred legation as usual, to sacrifice at the 
Pythian festival°, The Amphiktyonic vote did not 
the less pass; without the concurrence, indeed, 


1 Diodor. xvi. 60. τιθέναι δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν ιυθίων Φίλιππον 
μετὰ Βοιωτῶν καὶ Θετταλῶν, διὰ τὸ Κορινθίους μετεσχηκέναι τοῖς 
Φωκεῦσι τῆς εἰς τὸ θεῖον παρανομίας. 

The reason here assigned by Diodorus, why the Amphiktyons placed 
the celebration of the Pythian festival in the hands of Philip, cannot 
be understood. It may be true, as matter of fact, that the Corinthians 
had allicd themselves with the Phokians dumng the Sacred War— 
though there is no other evidence of the fact except this passage. But 
the Corinthians were never invested with any authoritative character in 
reference to the Pythian festival. They were the recognised presidents 
of the Isthmian festival. I cannot but think that Diodorus has been 
misled by a confusion of these two festivals one with the other. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 

8 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 380-398. οὕτω δεινὰ καὶ σχέτλια ἡγουμένων 
τοὺς ταλαιπώρους πάσχειν Φωκέας, Sore μήτε τοὺς ἐκ τῆς βουλῆς θεωροὺς 
μήτε τοὺς θεσμοθέτας εἰς τὰ Πύθια πέμψαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποστῆναι τῆς πατρίου 
θεωρίας, &c. Demosth. De Pace, p. 60. τοὺς συνεληλνθότας τούτους 
καὶ φάσκοντας ᾿Αμφικτύονας εἶναι, &c. 
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either of Athens or of Sparta, yet with the hearty 
support not only of Thebans and Thessalians, but 
also of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and all 
those who counted upon Philip as a probable auxi- 
liary against their dangerous Spartan neighbour’. 
And when envoys from Philip and from the Thes- 
salians arrived at Athens, notifying that he had 
been invested with the Amphiktyonic suffrage, and 
inviting the concurrence of Athens in his reception— 
prudential considerations obliged the Athenians, 
though against their feelings, to pass a vote of con- 
currence. Even Demosthenes was afraid to break 
the recent peace, however inglorious—and to draw 
upon Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, headed 
by the king of Macedon’. 

Here then was a momentous political change 
doubly fatal to the Hellenic world ; first, in the new 


position of Philip both as master of the keys of ; 
Greece and as recognised Amphiktyonic leader, P° 


with means of direct access and influence even on 
the inmost cities of Peloponnesus; next, in the 
lowered banner, and uncovered frontier, of Athens, 
disgraced by the betrayal both of her Phokian 
allies and of the general safety of Greece—and 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.61; Philippic ii. p. 68, 69. 

2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-63; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.375. In 
the latter passage, p. 375, Demosthenes accuses Zschines of having 
been the only orator in the city who spoke in favour of the proposition, 
there being a strong feeling in the assembly and in the people against 
it. Demosthenes must have forgotten, or did not wish to remember, 
his own harangue De Pace, delivered three years before. In spite of 
the repugnance of the people, very easy to understand, I conclude that 
the decree must have passed; since, if it had been rejected, conse- 
quences must have arisen which would have come to our knowledge. 
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recompensed only in so far as she regained her 
captives. 
How How came the Athenians to sanction a peace at 
cameto once dishonourable and ruinous, yielding to Philip 
misc.” _ that important pass, the common rampart of Attica 
graceful ,. and of Southern Greece, which he could never have 
ruption of carried in war at the point of the sword ? Doubtless 
her envoys. . . . . 
the explanation of this proceeding is to be found, 
partly, in the general state of the Athenian mind; 
repugnance to military cost and effort—sickness 
and shame at their past war with Philip—alarm 
from the prodigious success of his arms—and 
pressing anxiety to recover the captives taken at 
Olynthus. But the feelings here noticed, powerful 
as they were, would not have ended in such a peace, 
had they not been seconded by the deliberate dis- 
honesty of A%schines and a majority of his col- 
leagues ; who deceived their countrymen with a — 
tissue of false assurances as to the purposes of 
Philip, and delayed their proceedings on the second 
embassy in such manner that he was actually at 
Thermopyle before the real danger of the pass was 
known at Athens. 
Demosthee Making all just allowance for mistrust of De- 
Hachinee— mosthenes as a witness, there appears in the admis- 
μα sions of A%schines himself sufficient evidence of 
and fraud corruption. His reply to Demosthenes, though 
nes, even successfully meeting some collateral aggravations, 
ownad- seldom touches, and never repels, the main articles 
“of impeachment against himself. ‘The dilatory 
measures of the second embassy—the postpone- 
ment of the oath-taking until Philip was within 
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three days’ march of Thermopyle—the keeping back 
of information about the danger of that pass, until 
the Athenians were left without leisure for delibe- 
rating on the conjuncture—all these grave charges 
remain without denial or justification. The refusal 
to depart at once on the second embassy, and to 
go straight to Philip in Thrace for the protection of 
Kersobleptes, is indeed explained, but in a manner 
which makes the case rather worse than better. 
And the gravest matter of all—the false assurances 
given to the Athenian public respecting Philip’s 
purposes—are plainly admitted by A¢schines’. 

In regard to these public assurances given by 
AEschines about Philip’s intentions, corrupt men- 
dacity appears to me the only supposition admis- 
sible. There is nothing, even in his own account, 
to explain how he came to be beguiled into such 
flagrant misjudgement; while the hypothesis of 
honest error is vet farther refuted by his own 
subsequent conduct. ‘‘ If (argues Demosthenes) 
&schines had been sincerely misled by Philip, so 
as to pledge his own veracity and character to the 
truth of positive assurances given publicly before 
his countrymen, respecting Philip’s designs—then 
on finding that the result belied him, and that he 
had fatally misled those whom he undertook to 
guide, he would be smitten with compunction, and 
would in particular abominate the name of Philip 


1 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 37. Τοῦτο οὐκ ἀπαγγεῖλαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑποσχέσθαι μέ φησίν. 

Compare p. 43, c. 36. p. 46. ς. 4]. p. 52. c. 54—also p. 31-41—also 
the speech against Ktesiphon, p. 65. c.30. ὡς τάχιστα εἴσω Πυλῶν 
Φίλιππος παρῆλθε καὶ τὰς μὲν ἐν Φωκεῦσι πόλεις παραδόξως ἀναστάτους 


ἐποίησε, &c. 
2Q2 
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recompensed only in so far him an 
captives. τ a ir 
How How came the Ather — ter the 
aero. ~—- once dishonourable ὃ Is trump, 
thie diss that important pag’. vartisan an 
graceful and of Southern — stent with the 
ruption of carried in war ves to prove— 
ner envoy the explana’ ad embassy all 
partly, in - ue hired agent of 
repugne -cciving his countrymen 
and ν᾽ a. Even as reported by hin- 
frosy ge of ASschines betokens his ready 


vt Grecian freedom, and his recognition 
,  llip as a master; for he gives not only his 
consent, but his approbation, to the entry of Philip 
within Thermopylez’, only exhorting him, when he 
comes there, to act against Thebes and in defence 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 373, 374. T translate the substance of the 
argument, not the words. 

2 Aschineg, Fals. Leg. p. 43. ο. 36. In rebutting the charge against 
him of having betrayed the Phokians to Philip, .Eschines (Fala. Leg. 
p. 46, 47) dwells upon the circumstance, that none of the Phokian 
exiles appeared to assist in the accusation, and that some three or four 
Phokians and Bocotians (whom he calls by name) were ready to appear 
as witnesses in his favour. 

The reason, why none of them appeared against him, appears to me 
sufficiently explained by Demosthenes. The Phokians were in a state 
far too prostrate and terror-stricken to incur new enmities, or to come 
forward as accusers of one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, whose 
soldiers were in possession of their country. 

The reason why some of them appeared in his favour is also explained 
by Eschines himself, when he states that he had pleaded for them 
before the Ainphiktyonic assembly, and had obtained for them a miti- 
gation of that extreme penalty which their most violent enemies urged 

against them. To captives at the mercy of their opponents, such au 
interference might well appear deserving of gratitude ; quite apart from 
the question, how far .Eschines as envoy, by his previous communica- 
tions to the Athenian people, had contributed to betray Thermopylz 
and the Phokians to Philip. 
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of the Boeotian cities. This, in an Athenian envoy, 
argues a blindness little short of treason. The 
irreparable misfortune, both for Athens and for free 
Greece generally, was to bring Philip within Ther- 
mopyle, with power sufficient to put down Thebes 
and reconstitute Boeotia—even if it could have 
been made sure that such would be the first em- 
ployment of his power. The same negotiator, who 
had begun his mission by the preposterous flourish 
of calling upon Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended 
by treacherously handing over to him a new con- 
quest which he could not otherwise have acquired. 
Thermopyle, betrayed once before by Ephialtes the 
Malian to Xerxes, was now betrayed a second time 
by the Athenian envoys to an extra-Hellenic power 
yet more formidable. 

The ruinous peace of 346 u.c. was thus brought 
upon Athens not simply by mistaken impulses of 
her own, but also by the corruption of Aschines 
and the major part of her envoys. Demosthenes 
had certainly no hand in the result. He stood in 
decided opposition to the majority of the envoys; 
a fact manifest as well from his own assurances, as 
from the complaints vented against him, as a col- 
league insupportably troublesome, by A‘schines, 
Demosthenes affirms too, that after fruitless oppo- 
sition to the policy of the majority, he tried to make 
known their misconduct to his countrymen at home 
both by personal return, and by letter; and that in 
both cases his attempts were frustrated. Whether 
he did all that he could towards this object, cannot 
be determined ; but we find no proof of any short- 


Impeach- 
ment and 
condemna- 
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Philo- 
krates. 
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coming. The only point upon which Demosthenes 
appears open to censure, 18, on his omission to 
protest emphatically during the debates of the 
month Elaphebolion at Athens, when the Phokians 
were first practically excluded from the treaty. I 
discover no other fault established on probable 
grounds against him, amidst the multifarious accu- 
sations, chiefly personal and foreign to the main 
issue, preferred by his opponent. 

Respecting Philokrates—the actual mover, in 
the Athenian assembly, of all the important reso- 
lutions tending to bring about this peace—we learn 
that being impeached by Hyperides' not long af- 
terwards, he retired from Athens without standing 
trial, and was condemned in his absence. Both he 
and Auschines (so Demosthenes asserts) had re- 
ceived from Philip bribes and grants out of the 
spoils of Olynthus; and Philokrates, especially, 
displayed his newly-acquired wealth at Athens with 
impudent ostentation*. These are allegations in 
themselves probable, though coming from a political 
rival. The peace, having disappointed every one’s 
hopes, came speedily to be regarded with shame 
and regret, of which Philokrates bore the brunt as 
its chief author. Both Aschines and Demosthenes 
sought to cast upon each other the imputation of 
confederacy with Philokrates. 

The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to de- 
scribe, with peculiar seriousness, the divine judge- 
ments which fell on all those concerned in despoiling 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 376. 
3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 375, 376, 377, 386. 
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the Delphian temple. Phalekus, with his merce- 
naries out of Phokis, retired first into Pelopon- 
nesus ; from thence seeking to cross to Tarentum, 
he was forced back when actually on shipboard by 
a mutiny of his soldiers, and passed into Krete. 
Here he took service with the inhabitants of Knossus 
against those of Lyktus. Over the latter he gained 
a victory, and their city was only rescued from him 
by the unexpected arrival of the Spartan king Ar- 
chidamus. That prince, recently the auxiliary of 
Phalekus in Phokis, was now on his way across 


Miserable 
death of all 
concerned 
in the spo- 
liation of 
the Del- 
phian 
temple, 


the sea towards Tarentum ; near which city he was - 


slain a fewyears afterwards. Phalekus,repulsed from 
Lyktus, next laid siege to Kydonia, and was bring- 
ing up engines to batter the walls, when a storm of 
thunder and lightning arose, so violent, that his 
engines ‘‘ were burnt by the divine fire',” and he 
himself with several soldiers perished in trying to 
extinguish the flames. His remaining army passed 
into Peloponnesus, where they embraced the cause 
of some Eleian exiles against the government of 
Elis ; but were vanquished, compelled to surrender, 
and either sold into slavery or put to death*. Even 
the wives of the Phokian leaders, who had adorned 
themselves with some of the sacred donatives 
out of the Delphian Temple, were visited with the 
like extremity of suffering. And while the gods 
dealt thus rigorously with the authors of the sa- 
crilege, they exhibited favour no less manifest 
towards their champion Philip, whom they exalted 


1 Diodor. xvi. 63. ὑπὸ τοῦ θείου πυρὸς κατεφλέχθησαν, ὅτε. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 61, 62, 63. 
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more and more towards the pinnacle of honour and 
dominion’. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 64; Justin, viii. 2. “Dignum itaque qui a Diis prox- 
imus habeatur per quem Deorum majestas vindicata sit.” 

Some of these mercenaries, however, who had been employed in 
Phokis, perished in Sicily in the service of Timoleon—as has been 
already related. 
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CHAPTER XC. 


FROM THE PEACE OF 346 38.c.. TO THE BATTLE OF 
CHAERONEIA AND THE DEATH OF PHILIP. 


I nave described in my last chapter the conclu- 
sion of the Sacred War, and the re-establishment 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly by Philip; together 
with the dishonourable peace of 346 8.c., whereby 
Athens, after a war, feeble in management and in- 
glorious in result, was betrayed by the treachery of 
her own envoys into the abandonment of the pass 
of Thermopyle ;—a new sacrifice, not required by 
her actual position, and more fatal to her future 
security than any of the previous losses. This 
important pass, the key of Greece, had now come 
into possession of Philip, who occupied it, together 
with the Phokian territory, by a permanent garri- 
son of his own troops!. The Amphiktyonic assem- 
bly had become an instrument for his exaltation. 
Both Thebans and Thessalians were devoted to his 
interest ; rejoicing in the ruin of their common 
enemies the Phokians, without reflecting on the 
more formidable power now established on their 
frontiers. ‘Though the power of Thebes had been 
positively increased by regaining Orchomenus and 
Koroneia, yet, comparatively speaking, the new 
position of Philip brought upon her, as well as upon 
Athens and the rest of Greece, a degradation and 
! Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 119. 
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come over the old age of Isokrates, since he pub- 
lished the Panegyrical Oration (380 8.c.—thirty- 
four years before) wherein he invokes a united 
Pan-hellenic expedition against Asia, under the 
joint guidance of the two Hellenic chiefs by land 
and sea—Sparta and Athens; and wherein he in- 
dignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the peace 
of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes 
a Persian rescript to impose Jaws on the Grecian 
world. The prostration of Grecian dignity, serious 
as it was, involved in the peace of Antalkidas, 
was far less disgraceful than that recommended 
by Isokrates towards Philip—himself indeed per- 
sonally of Hellenic parentage, but a Macedonian 
or barbarian (as Demosthenes’ terms him) by 
power and position. As A®schines, when em- 
ployed in embassy from Athens to Philip, thought 
that his principal duty consisted in trying to per- 
suade him by eloquence to restore Amphipolis to 
Athens, and put down Thebes—so Isokrates relies 
upon his skilful pen to dispose the new chief to 
a good use of imperial power—to make him pro- 
tector of Greece, and conqueror of Asia. If co- 
pious and elegant flattery could work such a mira- 
cle, Isokrates might hope for success. But it is 
painful to note the increasing subservience, on the 
part of estimable Athenian freemen like Isokrates, 
to a foreign potentate ; and the declining sentiment 
of Hellenic independence and dignity, conspicuous 
after the peace of 346 B.c. in reference to Philip. 
From Isokrates as well as from Demosthenes, we 
thus obtain evidence of the imposing and intimi- 
1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 118. 
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dating effect of Philip’s name in Greece after the Position of 
peace of 346 s.c. Ochus, the Persian king, was at king Ochus 
this time embarrassed by unsubdued revolt among τον τω 


his subjects ; which Isokrates urges as one motive *ssins re- 
for Philip to attack him. Not only Egypt, but also Phenicia 
os : . and Egypt. 

Phenicia and Cyprus, were in revolt against the 
Persian king. One expedition (if not two) on a 
large scale, undertaken by him for the purpose of 
reconquering Egypt, had been disgracefully re- 
pulsed, in consequence of the ability of the generals 
(Diophantus an Athenian and Lamius a Spartan) 
who commanded the Grecian mercenaries in the 
service of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus’. About 
the time of the peace of 346 s.c. in Greece, how- 
ever, Ochus appears to have renewed with better 
success his attack on Cyprus, Phenicia, and Egypt. 
To reconquer Cyprus, he put in requisition the 
force of the Karian prince Idrieus (brother and suc- 
cessor of Mausolus and Artemisia), at this time not 
only the most powerful prince in Asia Minor, but 
also master of the Grecian islands Chios, Kos, and 
Rhodes, probably by means of an internal oligarchy 
in each, who ruled in his interest and through his 
soldiers*. Idrieus sent to Cyprus a force of 40 tri- 

1 Isokrates, Or. v. Philipp. s. 118; Diodor. xv. 40, 44, 48. Diodorus 
alludes three several times to this repulse of Ochus from Egypt. Com- 
pare Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. p. 193. 

Trogus mentioned three different expeditions of Ochus against Egypt 
(Argument. ad Justin. lib. x). 

2 Tsokrates, Or. v. Philipp. 5. 102, ᾿Ιδριέα ye τὸν εὐπορώτατον τῶν 
νῦν περὶ τὴν ἤπειρον, &c. 

Demosth. De Pace, p. 63. ἡμεῖς δὲ ἐῶμεν---καὶ τὸν Kapa τὰς νήσου 
καταλαμβάνειν, Χίον καὶ Κῶν καὶ Ῥόδον, &c. An oration delivered in 
the latter half of 346 B.c. after the peace. 


Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Libertat. p. 121, an oration four years 
earlier. 
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remes and 8000 mercenary troops, under the com- 
mand of the Athenian Phokion and of Evagoras, an 
exiled member of the dynasty reigning at Salamis 
in the island. After a long siege of Salamis itself, 
which was held against the Persian king by Pro- 
tagoras, probably another member of the same 
dynasty—and after extensive operations through- 
out the rest of this rich island, affording copious 
plunder to the soldiers, so as to attract numerous 
volunteers from the mainland—all Cyprus was again 
brought under the Persian authority’. 

The Phenicians had revolted from Ochus at the 
same time as the Cypriots, and in concert with 
Nektanebus prince of Egypt, from whom they re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 4000 Greek mercenaries 
under Mentor the Rhodian. Of the three great 
Phenician cities, Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus—each a 
separate political community, but administering 
their common affairs at a joint town called Tripolis, 
composed of three separate walled circuits, a furlong 
apart from each other—Sidon was at once the 
oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer from 
Persian oppression. Hence the Sidonian popula- 
tion, with their prince Tennes, stood foremost in 
the revolt against Ochus, employing their great 
wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, and accu- 
mulating every means of. defence. In the first 
outbreak they expelled the Persian garrison, seized 

* Diodor. xvi. 42-46. In the Inscription No. 87. of Boeckh’s Corpus 
Inscriptt., we find a decree passed by the Athenians recognising friend- 
ship and hospitality with the Sidonian prince Strato—from whom they 
seem to have received a donation of ten talents. The note of date in 


this decree is not preserved; but M. Boeckh conceives it to date 
between Olympiad 101-104. 
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and punished some of the principal officers, and 
destroyed the adjoining palace and park reserved 
for the satrap or king. Having farther defeated 
the neighbouring satraps of Kilikia and Syria, they 
strengthened the defences of the city by triple 
ditches, heightened walls, and a fleet of 100 triremes 
and quinqueremes. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Ochus marched with an immense force from Baby- 
lon. But his means of corruption served him better 
than his arms. The Sidonian prince Tennes, in 
combination with Mentor, entered into private bar- 
gain with him, betrayed to him first one hundred 
of the principal citizens, and next placed the Per- 
sian army in possession of the city-walls. Ochus, 
having slain the hundred citizens surrendered to 
him, together with five hundred more who came 
to him with boughs of supplication, intimated his 
purpose of taking signal revenge on the Sidonians 
generally ; who took the desperate resolution, first 
of burning their fleet that no one might escape— 
next, of shutting themselves up with their families, 
and setting fire each man to his own house. In 
this deplorable conflagration 40,000 persons are 
said to have perished; and such was the wealth 
destroyed, that the privilege of searching the ruins 
was purchased for a large sum of money. Instead 
of rewarding the traitor Tennes, Ochus concluded 
the tragedy by putting him to death'. 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus 
marched with an immense force against Egypt. He 
had in his army 10,000 Greeks ; 6000, by requi- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 42, 43, 45. ““ Occisis optimatibus Sidona cepit Ochus ” 
(Trogus, Argum. ad Justin. lib. x.). 
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Reconquest sition from the Greek cities in Asia Minor; 3000 
by the Per. by request from Argos; and 1000 from Thebes’. 


sian force 
under 


To Athens and Sparta, he had sent a like request, 


Beste. but had received from both a courteous refusal. 


His army, Greek and Asiatic, the largest which 
Persia had sent forth for many years, was distri- 
buted into three divisions, each commanded by 
one Greek and one Persian general; one of the 
three divisions was confided to Mentor and the 
eunuch Bagoas, the two ablest servants of the Per- 
sian king. The Egyptian prince Nektanebus, 
having been long aware of the impending attack, 
had also assembled a numerous force; no less than 
20,000 mercenary Greeks, with a far larger body 
of Egyptians and Libyans. He had also taken spe- 
cial care to put the eastern branch of the Nile, with 
the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, in a full state 
of defence. But these ample means of defence were 
rendered unavailing, partly by his own unskilful- 
ness and incompetence, partly by the ability and 
cunning of Mentor and Bagoas. Nektanebus was 
obliged to retire into Ethiopia; all Egypt fell with 
little resistance into the hands of the Persians ; the 
fortified places capitulated—the temples were pil- 
laged, with an immense booty to the victors—and 
even the sacred archives of the temples were car- 
ried off, to be afterwards resold to the priests for 
an additional sum of money. The wealthy territory 
of Egypt again became a Persian province, under 
the satrap Pherendates ; while Ochus returned to 
Babylon, with a large increase both of dominion 
and of reputation. The Greek mercenaries were 


1 Diodor. xvi. 47; Isokrates, Or. xii. Panathenaic. s, 17]. 
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dismissed to return home, with an ample harvest 
both of pay and plunder’. They constituted in 
fact the principal element of force on both sides ; 
some Greeks enabled the Persian king to subdue 
revolters’, while others lent their strength to the 
revolters against him. 

By this re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus 
relieved himself from that contempt into which he 
had fallen through the failure of his former expedi- 
tion’, and even exalted the Persian empire in force 
and credit to a point nearly as high as it had ever 
occupied before. The Rhodian Mentor, and the 


1 Diodor. xvi. 47-51. Ley, Fata et Conditio Egypti sub Regno 
Persarum, p. 25, 26. 

1. Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp. 8.149. καὶ τοὺς ἀφισταμένους τῆς ἀρχῆς 
τῆς βασιλέως συγκαταστρεφόμεθα, ὅτο. 

8 Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp. 8. 117, 121, 160. Diodorus places the 
successful expeditions of Ochus against Phenicia and Egypt during the 
three years between 351-348 B.c. (Diodor. xvi. 40-52). In my judge- 
ment, they were not executed until after the conclusion of the peace 
between Philip and Athens in March 346 5.c.; they were probably 
brought to a close in the two summers of 346-345 B.c. The Discourse 
or Letter of Isokrates to Philip appears better evidence on this point 
of chronology, than the assertion of Diodorus. The Discourse of 
Isokrates was published shortly after the peace of March 346 B.c., 
and addressed toa prince perfectly well informed of all the public events 
of his time. One of the main arguments used by Isokrates to induce 
Philip to attack the Persian empire, is the weakness of Ochus in con- 
sequence of Egypt and Phenicia being still in revolt and unsubdued— 
and the contempt imto which Ochus had fallen from having tried to 
reconquer Egypt and having been ignominiously τορι ]βει--- ἀπῆλθεν 
ἐκεῖθεν (Ochus) οὐ μόνον ἡττηθεὶς ἀλλὰ καὶ καταγελασθεὶς, καὶ δόξας οὔτε 
βασιλεύειν οὔτε στρατηγεῖν ἄξιος εἶναι (5. 118)...... οὕτω σφόδρα μεμιση- 
μένος καὶ καταπεφρονημένος ὑφ᾽ ἁπάντων ὡς οὐδεὶς πώποτε τῶν βασιλευ- 
σάντων (3. 160). 

The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, with an immense army and a 
large number of Greeks engaged on both sides, must have been one of 
the most impressive events of the age. Diodorus may perhaps have 
confounded the date of the first expedition, wherein Ochus failed, with 
that of the second, wherein he succeeded. 
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Persian Bagoas, both of whom had distinguished 
themselves in the Egyptian campaign, became from 
this time among his most effective officers. Bagoas 
accompanied Ochus into the interior provinces, re- 
taining his full confidence ; while Mentor, rewarded 
with a sum of 100 talents, and loaded with Egyp- 
tian plunder, was invested with the satrapy of the 
Asiatic seaboard’. He here got together a con- 
siderable body of Greek mercenaries, with whom 
he rendered signal service to the Persian king. 
Though the whole coast was understood to belong 
to the Persian empire, yet there were many sepa- 
rate strong towns and positions, held by chiefs who 
had their own military force ; neither paying tribute 
nor obeying orders. Among these chiefs, one of 
the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who resided 
in the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland 
opposite to Lesbos), but had in pay many troops 
and kept garrisons in many neighbouring places. 
Though partially disabled by accidental injury in 
childhood*, Hermeias was a man of singular energy 
and ability, and had conquered for himself this 
dominion. But what has contributed most to his 
celebrity, is, that he was the attached friend and 
admirer of Aristotle ; who passed three years with 
him at Atarneus, after the death of Plato in 348- 
347 B.c.—and who has commemorated his merits 
in a noble ode. By treachery and false promises, 
Mentor seduced Hermeias into an interview, seized 
his person, and employed his signet-ring to send 
counterfeit orders whereby he became master of 


1 Diodor. xvi. 50-52. 
5 Strabo, xiv. p.610. Suidas v. Aristotelis—OABias ἐκ παιδός. 
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Atarneus and all the remaining places held by Her- 
meias. Thus, by successful perfidy, Mentor re- 
duced the most vigorous of the independent chiefs 
on the Asiatic coast; after which, by successive 
conquests of the same kind, he at length brought 
the whole coast effectively under Persian dominion’. 

The peace between Philip and the Athenians 
lasted without any formal renunciation on either 
side for more than six years; from March 346 B.c. 
to beyond Midsummer 340 B.c. But though never 
formally renounced during that interval, it became 
gradually more and more violated in practice by 


1 Diodorus places the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast, and his seizure of IHermeias, in Olymp. 107, 4 (349- 
348 B.c.), immediately after the successful invasion of Egypt. 

But this date cannot be correct, since Aristotle visited Hermeias at 
Atarneus after the death of Plato, and passed three years with hin— 
from the archonship of Theophilus (348-347 B.c. Olymp. 108, 1), in 
which year Plato died—to the archonship of Eubulus (345-344 s.c. 
Olymp. 108, 4) (Vita Aristotelis ap. Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Am- 
meum,c. 5; Scnptt. Biographici, p. 397, ed. Westermann) ; Diogen. 
Laert. v. 7. 

Here is another reason confirming the remark made in my former 
note, that Diodorus has placed the conquest of Egypt by Ochus three 
or four years too early ; since the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy 
of the Asiatic coast follows naturally and immediately after the di- 
stinguished part which he had taken in the conquest of Egypt. 

The seizure of Hermeias by Mentor must probably have taken place 
about 343 p.c. The stay of Aristotle with Llermeias will probably 
have occupied the three years between 347 and 344 B.c. 

Respecting the chronology of these events, Mr. Clinton follows 
Diodorus; Bihnecke dissents from him—rightly, in my judgement 
(Forschungen, p. 460-734, note). Bohnecke seems to think that the 
person mentioned in Demosth. Philipp. iv. (p. 199, 140) as having been 
seized and carried up prisoner to the king of Persia, accused of plotting 
with Philip measures of hostility against the latter—is Hermeias. This 
is not in itself improbable, but the authority of the commentator Ulpian 
seems hardly sufficient to warrant us in positively asserting the identity. 

It is remarkable that Diodorus makes no mention of the peace of 
346 B.c. between Philip and the Athenians. 
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both parties. To furnish a consecutive history of 
the events of these few years, is beyond our power. 
We have nothing to guide us but a few orations 
of Demosthenes! ; which, while conveying a lively 
idea of the feeling of the time, touch, by way of 
allusion and as materials for reasoning, upon some 
few facts ; yet hardly enabling us to string together 
those facts into an historical series. A brief sketch 
of the general tendencies of this period is all that 
we can venture upon. 

Philip was the great aggressor of the age. The 
movement everywhere, in or near Greece, began 
with him, and with those parties in the various 
cities, who acted on his instigation and looked up 
to him for support. We hear of his direct inter- 
vention, or of the effects of his exciting suggestions, 
everywhere ; in Peloponnesus, at Ambrakia and 
Leukas, in Eubcea, and in Thrace. The inhabitants 
of Megalopolis, Messéné, and Argos, were soliciting 
his presence in Peloponnesus, and his active co- 
operation against Sparta. Philip intimated a pur- 
pose of going there himself, and sent in the mean 
time soldiers and money, with a formal injunction 
to Sparta that she must renounce all pretension to 
Messéné*. He established a footing in Elis®, by 


Delivered in 
1 Demosthenes, Philippic ii.............005: B.C, 344-313 
----------- De Halonneso, not genuine .._ 3B.c. 343-342 
- De Fals& Legatione.......... ἐδ. 
ΖΕ βομίποβ, De Ἐαϊβὰ Legatione ...........- tb. 
Demosthenes, De Chersoneso .........++: B.C. 342-34] 
— — Philipp. i. oo... cee eee eee ἐδ. 
Philipp. iv. ...... ccc cece B.c. 341-340 
- ad Philipp. Epist. .......... B.C, 340-339 


3 Demosth. De Pace, p. 61; Philippic ii. p. 69. 
> Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 424; Pausan. iv. 28, 3. 
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furnishing troops to an oligarchical faction, and 
enabling them to become masters of the govern- 
ment, after a violent revolution. Connected pro- 
bably with this intervention in Elis, was his cap- 
ture of the three Eleian colonies, Pandosia, Bu- 
cheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the Epirotic Kas- 
sopia, near the Gulf of Ambrakia. He made over 
these three towns to his brother-in-law Alexander, 
whom he exalted to be prince of the Epirotic Mo- 
lossians'—deposing the reigning prince Arrhybas. 
He farther attacked the two principal Grecian cities 
in that region—Ambrakia and Leukas; but here 
he appears to have failed*. Detachments of his 
troops showed themselves near Megara and Eretria, 
to the aid of philippising parties in these cities and 
to the serious alarm of the Athenians. Philip 
established more firmly his dominion over Thessaly, 
distributing the country into four divisions, and 
planting a garrison in Phere, the city most dis- 
affected to him’. We also read, that he again 
overran and subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, and 
Peonian tribes on his northern and western bound- 
ary; capturing many of their towns, and bringing 
back much spoil; and that he defeated the Thra- 
cian prince Kersobleptes, to the great satisfaction 


1 Justin, viii. 6. Diodorus states that Alexander did not become 
prince until after the death of Arrhybas (xvi. 72). 

3 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84; Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p. 424-435 ; Philippic iii. p. 117-120; Philippic iv. p. 133. 

As these enterprises of Philip against Ambrakia and Leukas are not 
noticed in the second Philippic, but only in orations of later date, we 
may perhaps presume that they did not take place till after Olymp. 
109, 1=B.c. 344-313. But this is not a very certain inference. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 424, 436; Philipp. iii. 117, 118. iv. 
p- 133; De Corona, p. 324; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

Compare Harpokration v. Aexadapxia. 
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of the Greek cities on and near the Hellespont’. 
He is said farther to have re-distributed the popu- 
lation of Macedonia, transferring inhabitants from 
one town to another according as he desired to 
favour or discourage residence—to the great misery 
and suffering of the families so removed’. 

Disunionof Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt 

the Grecian everywhere from the coasts of the Propontis to 


world—no ; 
Grecian those of the Ionian sea and the Corinthian Gulf. 


ΠΝ as Every year his power increased ; while the cities of 
the Grecian world remained passive, uncombined, 
and without recognising any one of their own num- 
ber as leader. The philippising factions were every- 
where rising in arms or conspiring to seize the 
governments for their own account under Philip’s 
auspices; while those who clung to free and popular 
Hellenism were discouraged and thrown on the 
defensive . 

Vigilance It was Philip’s policy to avoid or postpone any 

newed ὀ breach of peace with Athens ; the only power under 

Pemite whom Grecian combination against him was prac- 

Pht ticable. Buta politician like Demosthenes foresaw 
clearly enough the coming absorption of the Gre- 
cian world, Athens included, into the dominion of 
Macedonia, unless some means could be found of 
reviving among its members a spirit of vigorous 
and united defence. In or before the year 3443.c., 


1 Diodor. xvi. 69, 71. 

2 Justin, viii. 5,6. ‘ Reversus in regnum, ut pecora pastores nunc 
in hybernos, nunc in estivos saltus trajiciunt—sic ille populos et urbes, 
ut illi vel replenda vel derelinquenda queequee loca videbantur, ad libi- 
dinem suam transfert. Miseranda ubique facies et similis excidio erat,” 
ὅς. Compare Livy, xl. 3, where similar proceedings of Philip son of 
Demetrius (B.c. 182) are described. 


δ See a striking passage in the fourth Philippic of Demosthenes, 
p. 132, 
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we find this orator again coming forward in the 
Athenian assembly, persuading his countrymen 
to send a mission into Peloponnesus, and going 
himself among the envoys’. He addressed both 
to the Messenians and Argeians emphatic remon- 
strances on their devotion to Philip; reminding 
them that from excessive fear and antipathy towards 
Sparta, they were betraying to him their own free- 
dom, as well as that of all their Hellenic brethren?. 
Though heard with approbation, he does not flatter 
himself with having worked any practical change in 
their views*. But it appears that envoys reached 
Athens (in 344-343 s.c.) to whom some answer 
was required, and it is in suggesting that answer 
that Demosthenes delivers his second Philippic. 
He denounces Philip anew, as an aggressor stretch- 
ing his power on every side, violating the peace 
with Athens, and preparing ruin for the Grecian 
world’. Without advising immediate war, he calls 
on the Athenians to keep watch and ward, and to 
organise defensive alliance among the Greeks ge- 


nerally. 
The activity of Athens, unfortunately, was shown 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. 

2 Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 71, 72. Demosthenes himself reports to 
the Athenian assembly (in 344-343 B.c.) what he had said to the Mes- 
senians and Argeians. 

3 Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 72. 

* Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 66-72. Who these envoys were, or from 
whence they came, does not appear from the oration. Libanius in his 
Argument says that they had come jointly from Philip, from the Ar- 
geians, and from the Messenians. Dionysius Hal. (ad Ammeum, 
p. 737) states that they came out of Peloponnesus. 

I cannot bring myself to believe, on the authority of Libanius, that 
there were any envoys present from Philip. The tenor of the discourse 
appears to contradict that supposition. 
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in nothing but words; to set off against the vi- 
gorous deeds of Philip. But they were words of 
Demosthenes, the force of which was felt by Philip’s 
partisans in Greece, and occasioned such annoyance 
to Philip himself that he sent to Athens more than 
once envoys and letters of remonstrance. His 
envoy, an eloquent Byzantine named Python’, ad- 
dressed the Athenian assembly with much success, 
complaining of the calumnies of the orators against 
Philip—asserting emphatically that Philip was ani- 
mated with the best sentiments towards Athens, 
and desired only to have an opportunity of ren- 
dering service to her—and offering to review and 
amend the terms of the late peace. Such general 
assurances of friendship, given with eloquence and 
emphasis, produced considerable effect in the Athe- 
nian assembly, as they had done from the mouth 
of Aischines during the discussions on the peace. 
The proposal of Python was taken up by the 
Athenians, and two amendments were proposed. 
1. Instead of the existing words of the peace—‘‘ That 
each party should have what they actually had ’— 
it was moved to substitute this phrase—‘‘ That 
each party should have their own*.” 2. That not 


1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81, 82. Winiewski (Com- 
ment. Histor. in Demosth. De Coroné, p. 140) thinks that the embassy 
of Python to Athens is the very embassy to which the second Philippic 
of Demosthenes provides or introduces a reply. I agree with Bohnecke 
in regarding this supposition as improbable. 

? Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p.81. Περὶ δὲ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἣν 
ἔδοσαν ἡμῖν οἱ πρέσβεις of παρ᾽ ἐκείνου πεμφθέντες ἐπατνορ- 
θώσασθαι, ὅτι ἐπηνωρθωσάμεθα, ὃ παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ὅμολο- 
γεῖται δίκαιον εἶναι, ἑκατέρους ἔχειν τὰ ἑαυτῶν, ἀμφισβητεῖ (Philip) 
μὴ δεδωκέναι, μηδὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, &e. 

Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 398. 
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merely the allies of Athens and of Philip, but also 
all the other Greeks, should be included in the 
peace; That all of them should remain free and 
autonomous; That if any of them were attacked, 
the parties to the treaty on both sides would lend 
them armed assistance forthwith. 3. That Philip 
should be required to make restitution of those 
places, Doriskus, Serreium, &c., which he had cap- 
tured from Kersobleptes after the day when peace 
was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved 
by a citizen named Hegesippus, a strenuous anti- 
philippising politician, supporting the same views 
as Demosthenes. Python, with the other envoys of 
Philip, present in the assembly, either accepted 
these amendments, or at least did not protest 
against them. He partook of the public hospi- 
tality of the city as upon an understanding mutu- 
ally settled’. Hegesippus with other Athenians 
was sent to Macedonia to procure the ratification 
of Philip ; who admitted the justice of the second 
amendment, offered arbitration respecting the third, 
but refused to ratify the first—disavowing both the 
general proposition and the subsequent acceptance 
of his envoys at Athens*. Moreover he displayed 
great harshness in the reception of Hegesippus and 

1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81. See Ulpian ad Demosth. 
Fals. Leg. p. 364. 

2 Pscudo-Demosth. De Ilalonneso, p. 81, 84, 85. ἀμφισβητεῖ μὴ 
δεδωκέναι (Philip contends that he never tendered the terms of peace 
for amendment) μηδὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς...... 


Τοῦτο δὲ τὸ ἐπανόρθωμα (the second amendment) ὁμολογῶν ἐν τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ, ὡς ἀκούετε, δίκαιόν τ᾽ εἶναι καὶ δέχεσθαι, &c. 
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his colleagues ; banishing from Macedonia the Athe- 
nian poet Xenokleides, for having shown hospitality 
towards them'. The original treaty therefore re- 
mained unaltered. 

Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Mace- 
donia, not simply to present for Philip’s acceptance 
the two amendments just indicated, but also to de- 
mand from him the restoration of the little island 
of Halonnesus (near Skiathos), which he had taken 
since the peace. Philip denied that the island be- 
longed to the Athenians, or that they had any right 
to make such a demand; affirming that he had 
taken it, not from them, but from a pirate named 
Sostratus, who was endangering the navigation of 
the neighbouring sea—and that it now belonged to 
him. If the Athenians disputed this, he offered 
to submit the question to arbitration; to restore 
the island to Athens, should the arbitrators decide 
against him—or to give it to her, even should they 
decide in his favour®. 


! Hegesippus was much denounced by the philippising orators at 
Athens (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 364). His embassy to Philip has been 
treated by some authors as enforcing a “‘ grossly sophistical construc- 
tion of an article in the peace,” which Philip justly resented. But 
in my judgement it was no construction of the original treaty, nor was 
there any sophistry on the part of Athens. It was an amended clause, 
presented by the Athenians in place of the original. They never 
affirmed that the amended clause meant the same thing as the clause 
prior to amendment. On the contrary, they imply that the meaning 
is not the same—and it is on that ground that they submit the amended 
form of words. 

? Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 77, and the Epistols 
Philippi, p. 162. The former says, ἔλεγε δὲ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς τοιούτους 
λόγους, ὅτε πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐπρεσβεύσαμεν, ὡς λῃστὰς ἀφελόμενος ταύτην 
τὴν νῆσον κτήσαιτο, καὶ προσήκειν αὐτὴν éavrov εἶναι. 


Philip’s letter agrees as to the main facts. 
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Since we know that Philip treated Hegesippus 
and the other envoys with peculiar harshness, it 18 
probable that the diplomatic argument between 
them, about Halonnesus as well as about other 
matters, was conducted with angry feeling on both 
sides. Hence an island, in itself small and insigni- 
ficant, became the subject of prolonged altercation 
for two or three years. When Hegesippus and 
Demosthenes maintained that Philip had wronged 
the Athenians about Halonnesua, and that it could 
only be received from him in restitution of rightful 
Athenian ownership, not as a gift proprio motu— 
/&schines and others treated the question with de- 
rision, a8 a controversy about syllables!. ‘‘ Philip 
(they said) offers to give us Halonnesus. Let us 
take it, and set the question at rest. What need 
to care whether he gives it to us, or gives it back to 
us?’”’ The comic writers made various jests on the 
same verbal distinction, as though it were a mere 
silly subtlety. But though party-orators and wits 
might here find a point to turn or a sarcasm to 
place, it is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, 
modern as well as ancient, has been always careful 
to note the distinction asimportant. The question 
here had no reference to capture during war, but 
during peace. No modern diplomatist will accept 
restitution of what has been unlawfully taken, if he 
is called upon to recognise it as gratuitous cession 
from the captor. The plea of Philip—that he had 
taken the island, not from Athens, but from the 
pirate Sostratus—was not a valid excuse, assuming 


1 Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 65. c. 30. περὶ συλλαβῶν διαφερόμενος, 
&e. 
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that the island really belonged to Athens. If 
Sostratus had committed piratical damage, Philip 
ought to have applied to Athens for redress, which 
he evidently did not do. It was only in case of re- 
dress being refused, that he could be entitled to 
right himself by force; and even then, it may be 
doubted whether his taking of the island could give 
him any right to it against Athens. The Athenians 
refused his proposition of arbitration ; partly because 
they were satisfied of their own right to the island 
—partly because they were jealous of admitting 
Philip to any recognised right of interference with 
their insular ascendency’. 
Halonnesus = {alonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, 
retaken— forming one among many topics of angry commu- 
between ication by letters and by envoys, between him and 
the Athe. Athens—until at length (seemingly about 341 8.6.) 
nian. {ἢ inhabitants of the neighbouring island of Pepa- 
réthus retook it and carried off his garrison. Upon 
this proceeding Philip addressed several remon- 
strances, both to the Peparethians and to the Athe- 
nians. Obtaining no redress, he attacked Pepare- 
thus, and took severe revenge upon the inhabitants. 
The Athenians then ordered their admiral to make 
reprisals upon him, so that the war, though not yet 
actually declared, was approaching nearer and 
nearer towards renewal’. 


1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 78-80. 

2 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 162. The oration of Pseudo- 
Demosthenes De Halonneso is a discourse addressed to the people on 
one of these epistolary communications of Philip, brought by some 
envoys who had also addressed the people vivd voce. The letter of 
Philip adverted to several other topics besides, but that of Halonnesus 
came first. 
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But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens 
found herself beset by Philip and the philippising 
factions. Even her own frontier on the side towards 
Bceotia now required constant watching, since the 
Thebans had been relieved from their Phokian 
enemies ; so that she was obliged to keep garrisons 
of hoplites at Drymus and Panaktum'. In Megara 
an insurgent party under Perilaus had laid plans for 
seizing the city through the aid of a body of Philip’s 
troops, which could easily be sent from the Mace- 
donian army now occupying Phokis, by sea to 
Pege, the Megarian post on the Krisszan Gulf. 
Apprised of this conspiracy, the Megarian govern- 
ment solicited aid from Athens. Phokion, con- 
ducting the Athenian hoplites to Megara with the 
utmost celerity, assured the safety of the city, and 
at the same time re-established the Long Walls to 
Nisza, so as to render it always accessible to Athe- 
nians by sea®, In Eubcea, the cities of Oreus and 
Eretria fell into the hands of the philippising leaders, 
and became hostile to Athens. In Oreus, the 
greater part of the citizens were persuaded to 
second the views of Philip’s chief adherent Phi- 
listides ; who prevailed on them to silence the remon- 
strances, and imprison the person, of the opposing 
leader Euphreeus, as a disturber of the public peace. 
Philistides then, watching his opportunity, procured 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 446. I take these words to denote, not 
any one particular vutmarch to these places, but a standing guard kept 
there, since the exposure of the northern frontier of Attica after the 
peace. For the great importance of Panaktum, as a frontier position 
between Athens and Thebes, see Thucydides, v. 35, 36, 39. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 435, 446, 448; Philippic iv. p. 133; 
De Coronf, p. 324; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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the introduction of a body of Macedonian troops, 
by means of whom he assured to himself the rule 
of the city as Philip’s instrument ; while Euphreus, 
agonised with grief and alarm, slew himself in 
prison. At Eretria, Kleitarchus with others carried 
on the like conspiracy. Having expelled their 
principal opponents, and refused admission to 
Athenian envoys, they procured 1000 Macedonian 
troops under Hipponikus; they thus mastered Ere- 
tria itself, and destroyed the fortified seaport called 
Porthmus, in order to break the easy communication 
with Athens. Oreus and Eretria are represented 
by Demosthenes as suffering miserable oppression 
under these two despots, Philistides and Kleitar- 
chus’. On the other hand, Chalkis, the chief city 
in Eubcea, appears to have been still free, and 
leaning to Athens rather than to Philip, under the 
predominant influence of a leading citizen named 
Kallias. 

no. 342- At this time, it appears, Philip was personally 
occupied with operations inThrace; where he passed 
at least eleven months and probably more’, leaving 
the management of affairs in Euboea to his com- 
manders in Phokis and Thessaly. He was now 
seemingly preparing his schemes for mastering the 
important outlets from the Euxine into the Asgean 


1 The general state of things, as here given, at Oreus and Eretria, 
existed at the time when Demosthenes delivered his two orations—the 
third Philippic and the oration on the Chersonese; in the late spring 
and summer of 341 b.c.—De Chersoneso, p. 98, 99, 104; Philipp. ii. 
p. 112, 115, 125, 126. | 

sevens δουλεύουσί ye μαστιγούμενοι καὶ στρεβλούμενοι (the people of 
Eretria under Kleitarchus, p. 128). 

* Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 99. 
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—the Bosphorus and Hellespont—and the Greek 
cities on those coasts. Upon these straits depended 
the main supply of imported corn for Athens and 
a large part of the Grecian world; and hence the 
great value of the Athenian possession of the Cher- 
sonese. 

Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now 
arose. To protect her settlers there established, 
Athens had sent Diopeithes with a body of mer- 
cenaries—unprovided with pay, however, and left 
to levy contributions where they could; while 
Philip had taken under his protection and garrisoned 
Kardia—a city situated within the peninsula near its 
᾿ isthmus, but ill-disposed to Athens, asserting inde- 
pendence, and admitted af the peace of 346 8.c., by 
A&schines and the Athenian envoys, as an ally of 
Philip to take part in the peace-oaths'. In conjunc- 
tion with the Kardians, Philip had appropriated 
and distributed lands which the Athenian settlers 
affirmed to be theirs; and when they complained, 
he insisted that they should deal with Kardia as 
an independent city, by reference to arbitration’. 
This they refused, though their envoy Auschines 
had recognised Kardia as an independent ally of 
Philip when the peace was sworn. 

Here was a state of conflicting pretensions out of 
which hostilities were sure to grow. The Mace- 
donian troops overran the Chersonese, while Dio- 
peithes on his side made excursions out of the 
peninsula, invading portions of Thrace subject to 


1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677; De Fals. Leg. p. 396; De 
Chersoneso, p. 104, 105. 8 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 87. 
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Philip; who sent letters of remonstrance to Athens’. 
While thus complaining at Athens, Philip was at 
the same time pushing his conquests in Thrace 
against the Thracian princes Kersobleptes, Teres, 
and Sitalkes*, upon whom the honorary grant of 
Athenian citizenship had been conferred. 
Accusations ‘The complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his 
Diopeithes partisans at Athens, raised a strong feeling against 
by the phi Diopeithes at Athens, so that the people seemed 
hppisins disposed to recall and punish him. It is against 
Demosthe- this step that Demosthenes protests in his speech 


nes defends 
bee on on the Chersonese. Both that speech, and his 
the Cherso- third Philippic were delivered in 341-340 B.c. ; seem- 
third Phi ingly in the last half of 34] s.c. In both, he re- 
uppic. —_ sumes that energetic and uncompromising tone of 
hostility towards Philip, which had characterized 
the first Philippic and the Olynthiacs. He calls 
upon his countrymen not only to sustain Diopeithes, 
but also to renew the war vigorously against Philip 
in every other way. Philip (he says), while pre- 
tending in words to keep the peace, had long ago 
broken it by his acts, and by aggressions in num- 
berless quarters. If Athens chose to imitate him 
by keeping the peace in name, let her do so; but 
at any rate, let her imitate him also by prosecuting 
a strenuous war in reality®. Chersonesus, the 
ancient possession of Athens, could be protected 
only by encouraging and reinforcing Diopeithes; 
Byzantium also was sure to become the next object 
1 Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 93; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, 


p- 87; Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 161. 
* Epistol, Philipp. 1. e. > Philippic iii. p. 112, 
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of Philip’s attack, and ought to be preserved, as 
essential to the interests of Athens, though hitherto 
the Byzantines had been disaffected towards her. 
But even these interests, important as they were, 
must be viewed only as parts of a still more im- 
portant whole. The Hellenic world altogether was 


in imminent danger'; overridden by Philip’s pro- 


digious military force ; torn in pieces by local fac- 
tions leaning upon his support ; and sinking every 
day into degradation more irrecoverable. There 
was no hope of rescue for the Hellenic name except 
from the energetic and well-directed military action 
of Athens. She must stand forth in all her might 
and resolution; her citizens must serve in person, 
pay direct taxes readily, and forego for the time 
their festival-fund ; when they had thus shown 
themselves ready to bear the real pinch and hard- 
ship of the contest, then let them send round en- 
voys to invoke the aid of other Greeks against the 
common enemy’. 

Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue 
known as the third Philippic. It appears that the 


Athenians were now coming round more into har- i 


mony with Demosthenes than they had ever been 
before. They perceived—what the orator had long 
ago pointed out—that Philip went on pushing from 
one acquisition to another, and became only the 
more dangerous in proportion as others were qui- 
escent. They were really alarmed for the safety of 
the two important positions of the Hellespont and 


Bosphorus. From this time to the battle of Che- ὁ 


roneia, the positive influence of Demosthenes in 
1 Philippic iii. p. 118, 119. 2 Philippic iii. p. 129, 130. 
VOL. ΧΙ. 28 
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determining the proceedings of his countrymen, 
becomes very considerable. He had already been 
employed several times as envoy—to Peloponnesus 
(344-343 B.c.), to Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the 
Illyrians, and Thessaly. He now moved, first a 
mission of envoys to Eubcea, where a plan of ope- 
rations was probably concerted with Kallias and 
the Chalkidians—and subsequently, the despatch of 
a military force to the same island, against Oreus 
and Eretria’. This expedition, commanded by Pho- . 
kion, was successful. Oreus and Eretria were libe- 
rated; Kleitarchus and Philistides, with the Mace- 
donian troops, were expelled from the island, though 
both in vain tried to propitiate Athens*. Kallias 
also, with the Chalkidians of Eubcea, and the Me- 
garians, contributed as auxiliaries to this success’. 
On his proposition, supported by Demosthenes, the 
attendance and tribute from deputies of the Euboic 
cities to the synod at Athens, were renounced ; and 
in place of it was constituted an Euboic synod, 
sitting at Chalkis ; independent of, yet allied with, 
Athens*. In this Euboic synod Kallias was the 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. 2 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

8 Stephanus Byz. v. ’Qpeds. 

* Hschines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 68. Eschines greatly stigmatises 
Demosthenes for having deprived the Athenian synod of these im- 
portant members. But the Eubcean members certainly had not heen 
productive of any good to Athens by their attendance, real or nominal, 
at her synod, for some years past. The formation of a free Euboie 
synod probably afforded the best chance of ensuring real harmony 
between the island and Athens. 

‘Eschines gives here a long detail of allegations, about the corrupt 
intrigues between Demosthenes and Kallias at Athens. Many of these 
allegations arc impossible to reconcile with what we know of the course 
of history at the time. We must recollect that Zechines makes the 
statement eleven years after the events. 
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leading man ; forward both asa partisan of Athens 
and as an enemy of Philip. He pushed his attack 
beyond the limits of Eubcea to the Gulf of Pagase, 
from whence probably came tle Macedonian troops 
who had formed the garrison of Oreus under Phi- 
listides. He here captured several of the towns 
allied with or garrisoned by Philip; together with 
various Macedonian vessels, the crews of which he 
sold as slaves. For these successes the Athenians 
awarded to him a public vote of thanks’. He also 
employed himself (during the autumn and winter 
of 341-340 8.c.) in travelling as missionary through- 
out Peloponnesus, to organise a confederacy against 
Philip. In that mission he strenuously urged the 
cities to send deputies to a congress at Athens, in 
the ensuing month Anthesterion (February), 3405.c. 
But though he made flattering announcement at 
Athens of concurrence and support promised to 
him, the projected congress came to nothing*. 
While the important success in Eubcea relieved 
Athens from anxiety on that side, Demosthenes was 
sent as envoy to the Chersonese and to Byzantium. 
He would doubtless encourage Diopeithes, and may 


° ° ° a 
perhaps have carried to him some reinforcements. ti 


But his services were principally useful at Byzan- 

tium. That city had long been badly disposed 

towards Athens—from recollections of the Social 

War, and from jealousy about the dues on corn- 
1 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 159. 


3 “schines adv. Ktesiph. 1. c. A%schines here specifies the month, 
but not the year. It appears to me that Anthesterion, 340 a.c. (Olymp. 


B.C. 340 
(Spring). 
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109, 4), is the most likely date; though Bohnecke and others place it δ᾿ 


year earlier. 


2852 


n.c. 8340. 
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ships passing the Bosphorus; moreover, it had 
been for some time in alliance with Philip ; who 
was now exerting all his efforts to prevail on the 
Byzantines to join him in active warfare against 
Athens. So effectively did Demosthenes employ 
his eloquence at Byzantium, that he frustrated this 
purpose, overcame the unfriendly sentiment of the 
citizens, and brought them to see how much it 
concerned both their interest and their safety to 
combine with Athens in resisting the farther pre- 
ponderance of Philip. The Byzantines, together 
with their allies and neighbours the Perinthbians, 
contracted alliance with Athens. Demosthenes 
takes just pride in having achieved for his country- 
men this success as a statesman and diplomatist, 
in spite of adverse probabilities. Had Philip been 
able to obtain the acttve cooperation of Byzantium 
and Perinthus, he would have become master of the 
corn-supply and probably of the Hellespont also, 
so that war in those regions would have become 
almost impracticable for Athens’. 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of 
Byzantium was eminently advantageous to Athens, 

1 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 254, 304, 308. βουλόμενος τῆς σιτοπομο 
mias κύριος γενέσθαι, (Philip), παρελθὼν ἐπὶ Θράκης Βυζαντίους συμ- 
μάχους ὄντας αὐτῷ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἠξίον συμπολεμεῖν τὸν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
πόλεμον, &c. 

ἡ μὲν ἐμὴ πολίτεια..... «ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ τὸν "Ἑλλήσποντον ἔχειν Φίλιππον, 
λαβόντα Βυζάντιον, συμπολεμεῖν τοὺς Βυζαντίους μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν πρὸς αὐτὸν 
(ἐποίησεν) ......«Τίς ὁ κωλύσας τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον ἀλλοτριωθῆναι κατ᾽ 
ἐκείνους τοὺς χρόνους ; (p. 255.) 

Compare Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 90. 

That Demosthenes foresaw, several months earlier, the plans of 


Philip upon Byzantium, is evident from the orations De Chersoneso, 
p. 93-106, and Philippic iii. p. 115. 
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so it was proportionally mortifying to Philip; who 
resented it so much, that he shortly afterwards 
commenced the siege of Perinthus by land and sea’, 
a little before Midsummer 340 B.c. He brought 
up his fleet through the Hellespont into the Pro- 
pontis, and protected it in its passage, against the 
attack of the Athenians in the Chersonese?, by 
causing his land-force to traverse and lay waste 
that peninsula. This was a violation of Athenian 
territory, adding one more to the already accumu- 
lated causes of war. At the same time, it appears 
that he now let loose his cruisers against the Athe- 
nian merchantmen, many of which he captured and 
appropriated. These captures, together with the 
incursions on the Chersonese, served as last addi- 
tional provocations, working up the minds of the 


Athenians to a positive declaration of war®. Shortly 


after Midsummer 340 B.c., at the beginning of the 
archonship of Theophrastus, they passed a formal 
decree* to remove the column on which the peace of 
346 B.c. stood recorded, and to renew the war openly 


1 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

2 Epistola Philippi ap. Demosth. p. 163. 

3 That these were the two last causes which immediately preceded 
and determined the declaration of war, we may see by Demosthenes, De 
Corona, p. 249—Kai μὴν τὴν εἰρήνην γ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἔλυσε τὰ πλοῖα λαβὼν, 
οὐχ ἡ πόλις, &e. ' 

"AAN’ ἐπειδὴ φανερῶς ἤδη τὰ πλοῖα ἐσεσύλητο, Χεῤῥόνησος ἐπορθεῖτο, 
ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐπορεύεθ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, οὐκέτ᾽ ἐν ἀμφισβητησίμῳ τὰ πράγ- 
ματα ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνειστήκει πόλεμος, &c. (p. 274). 

4 Philochorus, Frag. 135, ed. Didot; Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, 
p. 738-741; Diodorus, xvi. 77. The citation given by Dionysius out 
of Philochorus is on one point not quite accurate. It states that De- 
mosthenes moved the decisive resolution for declaring war; whereas 
Demosthenes himself tells us that none of the motions at this juncture 
were made by him (De Corona, p. 250). 
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and explicitly against Philip. It seems probable 
that this was done while Demosthenes was still 
absent on his mission at the Hellespont and Bos- 
phorus ; for he expressly states that none of the 
decrees immediately bringing on hostilities were 
moved by him, but all of them by other citizens'; a 
statement which we may reasonably believe, since 
he would be rather proud than ashamed of such an 
initiative. 

About the same time, as it would appear, Philip 
on his side addressed a manifesto and declaration 
of war to the Athenians. In this paper he enume- 
rated many wrongs done by them to him, and still 
remaining unredressed in spite of formal remon- 
strance ; for which wrongs he announced his inten- 
tion of taking a just revenge by open hostilities®. 


1 Demosth. De Coron, p. 250. It will be seen that I take no notice 
of the two decrees of the Athenians, and the letter of Philip, embodied 
in the oration De Corona, p. 249, 250, 251. I have already stated that 
all the documents which we read as attached to this oration are so 
tainted either with manifest error or with causes of doubt, that I can- 
not cite them as authorities in this history, wherever they stand alone. 
Accordingly, I take no account either of the supposed siege of Selym- 
bria, mentioned in Philip’s pretended letter, but mentioned nowhere 
else—nor of the twenty Athenian ships captured by the Macedonian 
admiral Amyntas, and afterwards restored by Philip on the remonstrance 
of the Athenians, mentioned in the pretended Athenian decree moved 
by Eubulus. Neither Demosthenes, nor Philochorus, nor Diodorus, 
nor Justin, says anything about the siege of Selymbria, though all 
of them allude to the attacks on Byzantium and Perinthus. I do 
not believe that the siege of Selymbria ever occurred. Moreover, 
Athenian vessels captured, but afterwards restored by Philip on re- 
monstrance from the Athenians, can hardly have been the actual cause 
of war. 

The pretended decrees and letter do not fit the passage of Demo- 
sthenes to which they are attached. 

? Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 165. This Epistle of Philip to 
the Athenians appears here inserted among the orations of Demosthenes. 
Some critics reject it as spurious, but I see no sufficient ground for 
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He adverted to the seizure, on Macedonian soil, of 
Nikias his herald carrying despatches ; the Athe- 
nians (he alleged) had detained this herald as pri- 
soner for ten months and had read the despatches 
publicly in their assembly. He complained that 
Athens had encouraged the inhabitants of Thasos, 
in harbouring triremes from Byzantium and priva- 
teers from other quarters, to the annoyance of Ma- 
cedonian commerce. He dwelt on the aggressive 
proceedings of Diopeithes in ‘Thrace, and of Kallias 
in the Guif of Pagase. He denounced the appli- 
cation made by Athens to the Persians for aid 
against him, as a departure from Hellenic patriot- 
ism, and from the Athenian maxims of aforetime. 
He alluded to the unbecoming intervention of 
Athens in defence of the Thracian princes Teres 
and Kersobleptes, neither of them among the sworn 
partners in the peace, against him ; to the protec- 
tion conferred by Athens on the inhabitants of 
Peparethus, whom he had punished for hostilities 
against his garrison in Halonnesus ; to the danger 
incurred by his fleet in sailing up the-Hellespont, 
from the hostilities of the Athenian settlers in the 
Chersonese, who had cooperated with his enemies 
the Byzantines, and had rendered it necessary for 
him to guard the ships by marching a land-force 


such an opinion. Whether it be the composition of Philip himself, or 
of some Greek employed in Philip’s cabinet, is a point which we have 
no means of determining. 

The oration of Demosthenes which is said to be delivered in reply to 
this letter of Philip (Orat. xi), is, in my judgement, wrongly described. 
Not only it has no peculiar bearing on the points contained in the letter 
—but it must also be two or three months later in date, since it men- 
tions the aid sent by the Persian satraps to Perinthus, and the raising 
of the siege of that city by Philip (p. 153). 
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through the Chersonese. He vindicated his own 
proceedings in aiding his allies the inhabitants of 
Kardia, complaining that the Athenians had re- 
fused to submit their differences with that city to 
an equitable arbitration. Herepelled the Athenian 
pretensions of right to Amphipolis, asserting his 
own better right to the place, on all grounds. He 
insisted especially on the offensive behaviour of 
the Athenians, in refusing, when he had sent en- 
voys conjointly with all his allies, to ‘‘ conclude a 
just convention on behalf of the Greeks generally” 
—‘‘ Had you acceded to this proposition (he said), 
you might have placed out of danger all those who 
really suspected my purposes, or you might have 
exposed me publicly as the most worthless of men. 
It was to the interest of your people to accede, but 
not to the interest of your orators. To them—as 
those affirm who know your government best— 
peace is war, and war, peace; for they always 
make money at the expense of your generals, either 
as accusers or as defenders; moreover by reviling 
in the public assembly your leading citizensat home, 
and other men of eminence abroad, they acquire with 
the multitude credit for popular dispositions. It 
would be easy for me, by the most trifling presents, 
to silence their invectives and make them trumpet 
my praises. But I should beashamed of appearing 
to purchase your good-will from them'.”’ 

It is of little moment to verify or appreciate the 
particular complaints here set forth, even if we had 
adequate information for the purpose. Under the 


1 Kpistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 159, 164; Compare Isokrates, 
Or. v. (Philip.) 5. 82. 
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feeling which had prevailed during the last two Complaints 
years between the Athenians and Philip, we cannot opainst she 
doubt that many detached acts of a hostile character aie policy 
had been committed on their side as well as on his. ‘owerds 


Philip’s allegation—that he had repeatedly proposed his lecture 
to them amicable adjustment of differences—whether vantages of 
true or not, is little to the purpose. It was greatly °°” 
to his interest to keep Athens at peace and tranquil, 
while he established his ascendency everywhere 

else, and accumulated a power for ultimate employ- 
ment such as she would be unable to resist. The 
Athenians had at length been made to feel, that 
farther acquiescence in these proceedings would 

only ensure to them the amount of favour tendered 

by Polyphemus to Odysseus—that they should be 
devoured last. But the lecture, which he thinks 

fit to administer both to them and to their popular 
orators, is little better than insulting derision. It 

is strange to read encomiums on peace—as if it were 
indisputably advantageous to the Athenian public, 

and as if recommendations of war originated only 
with venal and calumnious orators for their own 
profit—pronounced by the greatest aggressor and 
conqueror of his age, whose whole life was passed 

in war and in the elaborate organisation of great 
military force; and addressed to a people whose 
leading infirmity then was, an aversion almost un- 
conquerable to the personal hardships and pecu- 
niary sacrifices of effective war. This passage of 

the manifesto may probably be intended as a theme 

for ASschines and the other philippising partisans 

in the Athenian assembly. 


i . 340 
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the instigation of Demosthenes and others, the 
Athenians decreed to equip a naval force, which 
was sent under Chares to the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis. 

Meanwhile Philip brought up to the siege of 
Perinthus an army of 30,000 men, and a stock of 
engines and projectiles such as had never before 
been seen’. His attack on this place was remark- 
able not only for great bravery and perseverance 
on both sides, but also for the extended scale of the 
military operations*. Perinthus was strong and 
defensible ; situated on a promontory terminating 
in abrupt cliffs southward towards the Propontis, 
unassailable from seaward, but sloping, though 
with a steep declivity towards the land, with which 
it was joined by an isthmus of not more than a fur- 
long in breadth. Across this isthmus stretched 
the outer wall, behind which were seen the houses 
of the town, lofty, strongly built, and rising one 
above the other in terraces up the ascent of the 
promontory. Philip pressed the place with re- 
peated assaults on the outer wall; battering it 
with rams, undermining it by sap, and rolling up 
moveable towers said to be 120 feet in height (higher 

1 How much improvement Philip had made in engines for siege, as 
a part of his general military organisation—is attested in a curious 
passage of a later author on mechanics. Athenszus, De Machinis ap. 
Auctor. Mathem. Veter. p. 3, ed. Paris.—eridoow δὲ ἔλαβεν ἡ τοιαύτη 
μηχανοποιΐα ἅπασα κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Διονυσίον τοῦ Σικελιώτου τυραννίδα, 
κατά τε τὴν Φιλίππου τοῦ ᾿Αμύντου βασίλειαν, ὅτε ἐπολιόρκει Βυζαντίους 
Φίλιππος. Εὐημέρει δὲ τῇ τοιαύτῃ τέχνῃ Πολύειδος ὁ Θεσσαλὸς, οὗ οἱ 
μαθηταὶ συνεστρατεύοντο ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ. 

Respecting the engines employed by Dionysius of Syracuse, see 
Diodor. xiv. 42, 48, 50. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 74-76; Plutarch, Vit. Alexandri, c. 70; also Laconic. 
Apophthegm. p. 215, and De Fortuna Alexan, p. 339. 
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even than the towers of the Perinthian wall), so as 
to chase away the defenders by missiles, and to 
attempt an assault by boarding-planks hand to 
hand. The Perinthians, defending themselves with 
energetic valour, repelled him for a long time from 
the outer wall. At length the besieging engines, 
with the reiterated attacks of Macedonian soldiers 
animated by Philip’s promises, overpowered this 
wall, and drove them back into the town. It was 
found, however, that the town itself supplied a 
new defensible position to its citizens. The lower 
range of houses, united by strong barricades across 
the streets, enabled the Perinthians still to hold 
out. In spite of all their efforts, however, the 
town would have shared the fate of Olynthus, had 
they not been sustained by effective foreign aid. 
Not only did their Byzantine kinsmen exhaust 
themselves to furnish every sort of assistance by 
sea, but also the Athenian fleet, and Persian satraps 
on the Asiatic side of the Propontis, cooperated. 
A body of Grecian mercenaries under Apollodorus, 
sent across from Asia by the Phrygian satrap 
Arsites, together with ample supplies of stores 
by sea, placed Perinthus in condition to defy the 
besiegers'. 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted less 
than three months, Philip found all his efforts 
against Perinthus baffled. He then changed his 
plan, withdrew a portion of his forces, and suddenly 
appeared before Byzantium. The walls were strong, 
but inadequately manned and prepared; much of 


? Demosth. ad Philip. Epistol. p. 153; Diodor. xvi. 75; Pausanias, i. 
29. 7. 


B.C. 840. 
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the Byzantine force being in service at Perinthus. 
Among several vigorous attacks, Philip contrived 
to effect a surprise on a dark and stormy night, 
which was very near succeeding. The Byzantines 
defended themselves bravely, and even defeated 
his fleet; but they too were rescued chiefly by 
foreign aid. The Athenians—now acting under the 
inspirations of Demosthenes, who exhorted them to 
bury in a generous oblivion all their past grounds 
of offence against Byzantium—sent a still more 
powerful fleet to the rescue, under the vigorous 
guidance of Phokion' instead of the loose and rapa- 
cious Chares. Moreover the danger of Byzantium 
called forth strenuous efforts from the chief islanders 
of the ASgean—Chians, Rhodians, Koans, &c., to 
whom it was highly important that Philip should 
not become master of the great passage for im- 
ported corn into the Grecian seas. The large com- 
bined fleet thus assembled was fully sufficient to 
protect Byzantium*. Compelled to abandon the 
siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, Philip 
was farther baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. 
Phokion not only maintained against him the full 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c.14; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 848-851. To 
this fleet of Phokion, Demosthenes contributed the outfit of a trireme, 
while the orator Hyperides sailed with the fleet as trierarch. See 
Boeckh, Urkunden iiber das Attische Sce-Wesen, p. 441, 442, 498. 
From that source the obscure chronology of the period now before us 
derives some light; since it becomes certain that the expedition of 
Chares began during the archonship of Nichomaclides ; that is, in the 
year before Midsummer 340 B.c.; while the expedition of Phokion and 
Kephisophon began in the year following—after Midsummer 340 B.c. 

See some anecdotes respecting this sicge of Byzantium by Philip, 
collected from later authors (Dionysius Byzantinus, Hesychius Milesius 


and others) by the diligence of Bohnecke—Forschungen, p. 470 seqg. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 77; Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 17. 
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security of the Propontis and its adjoining straits, 
but also gained various advantages over him both 
by land and sea’. 

These operations probably occupied the last six 
months of 340 8.c. They constituted the most im- 
portant success gained by Athens, and the most 
serious reverse experienced by Philip, since the 
commencement of-war between them. Coming as 
they did immediately after the liberation of Eubcea 
in the previous year, they materially improved the 
position of Athens against Philip. Phokion and 
his fleet not only saved the citizens of Byzantium 
from all the misery of a capture by Macedonian 
soldiers, but checked privateering, and protected 
the trade-ships so efficaciously, that corn became 
unusually abundant and cheap both at Athens and 
throughout Greece*: and Demosthenes, as states- 
man and diplomatist, enjoyed the credit of having 
converted Euboea into a friendly and covering 
neighbour for Athens, instead of being a shelter for 
Philip’s marauding cruisers—as well as of bringing 
round Byzantium from the Macedonian alliance to 
that of Athens, and thus preventing both the Hel- 
lespont and the corn-trade from passing into Philip’s 
hands*®. The warmest votes of thanks, together 
with wreaths in token of gratitude, were decreed to 
Athens by the public assemblies of Byzantium, Pe- 
rinthus, and the various towns of the Chersonese‘ ; 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 255; Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 350. 
> Demosth. De Corona, p. 305, 306, 307: comp. p.253. μετὰ ταῦτα 
δὲ τοὺς ἀποστόλους πάντας ἀπέστειλα, καθ᾽ obs Χεῤῥόνησος ἐσώθη, καὶ 


Βυζάντιον καὶ πάντες οἱ σύμμαχοι, &c. 
4 Demosth. De Corona, p. 26δ, 257. That these votes of thanks were 


B.c. 340, 
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while the Athenian public assembly also decreed 
and publicly proclaimed a similar vote of thanks and 
admiration to Demosthenes. The decree, moved by 
Aristonikus, was so unanimously popular at the 
time, that neither Auschines nor any of the other 
enemies of Demosthenes thought it safe to impeach 
the mover’. 

In the recent military operations, on so large a 
scale, against Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had 
found himself in conflict not merely with Athens, 
but also with Chians, Rhodians and others; an un. 
usually large muster of confederate Greeks. To 
break up this confederacy, he found it convenient 
to propose peace, and to abandon his designs against 
Byzantium and Perinthus—the point on which the 
alarm of the confederates chiefly turned. By with- 
drawing his forces from the Propontis, he was en- 
abled to conclude peace with the Byzantines and 
most of the maritime Greeks who had joined in re- 
lieving them. The combination against him was 
thus dissolved, though with Athens? and her more 
intimate allies his naval war still continued. While 


passed, is authenticated by the words of the oration iteelf. Docu- 
ments are inserted in the oration, purporting to be the decree of the 
Byzantines and Perinthians, and that of the Chersonesite cities. I do 
not venture to cite these as genuine, considering how many of the other 
documents annexed to this oration are decidedly spurious. 

' Demosth. p. 253. Aristonikus is again mentioned, p. 302. A docu- 
ment appears, p. 253, purporting to be the vote of the Athenians to 
thank and crown Demosthenes, proposed by Aristonikus. The name 
of the Athenian archon is wrong, as in all the other documents em- 
bodied in this oration, where the name of an Athenian archon appears. 

* Diodorus (xvi. 77) mentions this peace; stating that Philip raised 
the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus, and made peace πρὸς ᾿Αθη- 
vaious καὶ τοὺς ἄλλονς Ἕλληνας τοὺς ἐναντιουμένους. 

Wesseling (ad loc.) and Weiske (De Hyperbolé, ii. p. 41) both doubt 
the reality of this peace. Neither Bohnecke nor Winiewski recognise 
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he multiplied cruisers and privateers to make up 
by prizes his heavy outlay during the late sieges, 
he undertook with his land-force an enterprise, 
during the spring of 339 8.c., against the Scythian 
king Atheas ; whose country, between Mount He- 
mus and the Danube, he invaded with success, 
bringing away as spoil a multitude of youthful 
slaves of both sexes, as well as cattle. On his return 
however across Mount Hemus, he was attacked 
on a sudden by the Thracian tribe Triballi, and 
sustained a defeat; losing all his accompanying 
captives, and being himself badly wounded through 
the thigh’. This expedition and its consequences 


occupied Philip during the spring and summer of 
339 B.C. 


Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip 330 


was more effectively carried on, and her marine 
better organised, than ever it had been before. This 
was chiefly owing to an important reform proposed 
and carried by Demosthenes, immediately on the 
declaration of war against Philip in the summer of 


it. Mr. Clinton admits it in a note to his Appendix 16. p. 292; though 
he does not insert it in his column of events in the tables. 

I perfectly concur with these authors in dissenting from Diodorus, 
so far as Athens is concerned. The supposition that peace was con- 
cluded between Philip and Athens at this time is distinctly negatived 
by the language of Demosthenes (De Coroné, p. 275, 276); indirectly 
also by Aschines. Both from Demosthenes and from Philochorus 
it appears sufficiently clear, in my judgement, that the war between 
Philip and the Athenians went on without interruption from the summer 
of 340 B.c., to the battle of Chzroneia in August 338. 

But I see no reason for disbelieving Diodorus, in so far as he states 
that Philip made peace with the other Greeks—Byzantines, Perinthians, 
Chians, Rhodians, &c. 

? Justin, ix. 2,3. schines alludes to this expedition against the 
Scythians during the spring of the archon Theophrastus, or 339 B.c. 
(Zschin. cont. Ktesiph. p. 71). 
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340 s.c. Enjoying as he did, now after long 
public experience, the increased confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and being named superintendent of 
the navy', he employed his influence not only in 
procuring energetic interference both as to Eubcea 
and Byzantium, but also in correcting deep-seated 
abuses which nullified the efficiency of the Athenian 
marine department. 

The law of Periander (adopted in 357 B.c) had 
distributed the burthen of the trierarchy among 
the 1200 richest citizens on the taxable property- 
schedule, arranged in twenty fractions called Sym- 
mories, of sixty persons each. Among these men, 
the 300 richest, standing distinguished, as leaders 
of the Symmories, were invested with the direction 
and enforcement of all that concerned their collective 
agency and duties. The purpose of this law had 
- been to transfer the cost of trierarchy—a sum of 
about 40, 50 or 60 minz for each trireme, defray- 
ing more or less of the outfit—which had originally 
been borne by a single rich man as his turn came 
round, and afterwards by two rich men in conjunc- 
tion—to a partnership more or less numerous, con- 
sisting of five, six, or even fifteen or sixteen members 
of the samesymmory. The number of such partners 
varied according to the number of triremes required 
by the state to be. fitted out in any one year. If 
only few triremes were required, sixteen contributors 
might be allotted to defray collectively the trierar- 
chic cost of each: if on the other hand many tri- 
remes were needed, a less number of partners, 
perhaps no more than five or six, could be allotted 


1 Aschines cont. Ktesiph. p. 85. c. 80. ἐπιστάτης τοῦ ναυτικοῦ. 
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to each—since the total number of citizens whose 
turn it was to be assessed in that particular year 
was fixed. The assessment upon each partner was 
of course heavier, in proportion as the number of 
partners assigned to a trireme was smaller. Each 
member of the partnership, whether it consisted of 
five, of six, or of sixteen, contributed in equal pro- 
portion towards the cost’. The richer members of 
the partnership thus paid no greater sum than the 
poorer; and sometimes even evaded any payment 
of their own, by contracting with some one to dis- 
charge the duties of the post, on condition of a total 
sum not greater than that which they had them- 
selves collected from these poorer members. 
According to Demosthenes, the poorer members 
of these trierarchic symmories were sometimes 
pressed down almost to ruin by the sums demanded ; 
so that they complained bitterly, and even planted 
themselves in the characteristic attitude of sup- 
pliants at Munychia or elsewhere in the city. When 
their liabilities to the state were not furnished in 

1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 260-262. ἦν yap αὐτοῖς (τοῖς ἡγεμόσι 
τῶν συμμοριῶν) ἐκ μὲν τῶν προτέρων νόμων σννεκκαιδέκα λειτουργεῖν---- 
αὐτοῖς μὲν μικρὰ καὶ οὐδὲν ἀναλίσκουσιν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀπόρους τῶν πολιτῶν 
ἐπιτρίβονσιν......«ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ἐμοῦ νόμον τὸ γιγνόμενον κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν 
ἕκαστον τιθέναι' καὶ δυοῖν ἐφάνη τριήραρχος ὁ τῆς μιῶς ἕκτος καὶ δέκατος 
πρότερον συντελής᾽ οὐδὲ γὰρ τριηράρχους ἔτι ὠνόμαζον ἑαντοὺς, ἀλλὰ 
συντελεῖς. 

The trierarchy, and the trierarchic symmories, at Athens, are subjects 
not perfectly known; the best expositions respecting them are to be 
found in Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. iv. ch. 11-13), and in 
his other work, Urkunden iiber das Attische Scewesen (ch. xi. xii. xiil.); 
besides Parreidt, De Symmoniis, part 11. p. 22, seq. 

The fragment of Hyperides (cited by Harpokration v. Συμμορία), 


alluding to the trierarchic reform of Demosthenes, though briefly and 
obscurely, is an interesting confirmation of the oration De Corona. 
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time, they became subject to imprisonment by the 
officers superintending the outfit of the armament. 
In addition to such private hardship, there arose 
great public mischief from the money not being at 
once forthcoming ; the armament being delayed in 
its departure, and forced to leave Peirzeus either in 
bad condition or without its full numbers. Hence 
arose, in great part, the ill-success of Athens in 
her maritime enterprises against Philip, before the 
peace of 346 B.c.' 

The same influences, which had led originally to 
the introduction of such abuses, stood opposed to 
the orator in his attempted amendment. The body 


' There is a point in the earlier oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, 
illustrating the grievance which he now reformed. That grievance 
consisted, for one main portion, in the fact, that the richest citizen in 
ἃ trierarchic partnership paid a sum no greater (sometimes even less) 
than the poorest. Now it is remarkable that this unfair apportionment 
of charge might have occurred, and is noway guarded against, in the 
symmories as proposed by Demosthenes himself. His symmonres, 
each comprising sixty persons or κί of the total active 1200, are 
directed to divide themselves into five fractions of twelve persons each, 
or τὐ στ of the 1200. Each group of twelve is to comprise the richest 
alongside of the poorest members of the sixty (ἀνταναπληροῦντας πρὸς 
τὸν evroperaroy ἀεὶ τοὺς ἀπορωτάτους, p. 182), 50 that each group would 
contain individuals very unequal in wealth, though the aggregate wealth 
of one group would be nearly equal to that of another. These twelve 
persons were to defray collectively the cost of trierarchy for one ship, 
two ships, or three ships, according to the number of ships which the 
state might require (p. 183). But Demosthenes nowhere points out in 
what proportions they were to share the expense among them ; whether 
the richest citizens among the twelve were to pay only an equal sum 
with the poorest, or a sum greater in proportion to their wealth. There 
is nothing in his project to prevent the richer members from insisting 
that all should pay equally. This is the very abuse that he denounced 
afterwards (in 340 B.c.), as actually realized—and corrected by a new 
law. The oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, omitting as it does 
all positive determination as to proportions of payment, helps us to 
understand how the abuse grew up. 
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of Three Hundred, the richest men in the state— 
the leader or richest individual in each symmory, 
with those who stood second or third in order of 
wealth—employed every effort to throw out the 
proposition, andtendered largebribesto Demosthenes 
(if we may credit his assertion) as inducements for 
dropping it. He was impeached moreover under 
the Graphé Paranomon, as mover of an unconstitu- 
tional or illegal decree. It required no small share 
of firmness and public spirit, combined with ap- 
proved eloquence and an established name, to 
enable Demosthenes to contend against these 
mighty enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of trierarchy to 
_ be levied upon all the members of the symmories, 
or upon all above a certain minimum of property, 
in proportion to their rated property ; but it seems, 
if we rightly make out, to have somewhat heightened 
the minimum, so that the aggregate number of 
persons chargeable was diminished’. Every citizen 
rated at ten talents was assessed singly for the 
charge of trierarchy belonging to one trireme ; if 
rated at twenty talents, for the trierarchy of two ; 
at thirty talents, for the trierarchy of three ; if above 
thirty talents, for that of three triremes and a service 
boat—which was held to be the maximum payable 
by any single individual. Citizens rated at less 
than ten talents, were grouped together into ratings 
of ten talents in the aggregate, in order to bear 

1} ZEschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 85) charges Demosthenes with ‘ having 


stolen away from the city the trierarchs of 65 swift sailing vessels.” 
This implies, I imagine, that the new law diminished the total number 


of persons chargeable with trierarchy. 
272 
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collectively the trierarchy of one of a trireme ; the 
contributions furnished by each person in the group 
being proportional to the sum for which he stood 
rated. This new proposition, while materially 
relieving the poorer citizens, made large addition to 
the assessments of the rich. A man rated at twenty 
talents, who had before been chargeable for only the 
sixteenth part of the expense of one trierarchy, 
along with partners much poorer than himself but 
equally assessed—now became chargeable with the 
entire expense of two trierarchies. All persons 
liable were assessed in fair proportion to the sum 
for which they stood rated in the schedule. When 
the impeachment against Demosthenes came to be 
tried before the Dikastery, he was acquitted by more 
than four-fifths of the Dikasts ; so that the accuser 
was compelled to pay the established fine. And so 
animated was the temper of the public at that mo- 
ment, in favour of vigorous measures for prosecuting 
the war just declared, that they went heartily along 
with him, and adopted the main features of his 
trierarchic reform. The resistance from the rich, 
however, though insufficient to throw out the 
measure, constrained him to modify it more than 
once, during the progress of the discussion' ; partly 


1 Deinarchus adv. Demosthen. p. 95. 5.43. Εἰσί τινες ἐν τῷ δικα- 
στημίῳ τῶν ἐν τοῖς τριακοσίοις γεγενημένων, ὅθ᾽ οὗτος (Demosthenes) 
ἐτίθει τὸν περὶ τῶν τριηράρχων νόμον. Οὐ φράσετε τοῖς πλήσιον ὅτι 
τρία τάλαντα λαβὼν μετέγραφε καὶ μετεσκεύαζε τὸν νόμον καθ᾽ ἑκάστην 
ἐκκλησίαν, καὶ τὰ μὲν ἐπώλει ὧν εἰλήφει τὴν τιμὴν, τὰ δ' ἀποδόμενος οὐκ 
ἐβεβαίου ; 

Without accepting this assertion of a hostile speaker, so far as it goes 
to accuse Demosthenes of having accepted bribes—we may safely 
accept it, so far as it affirms that he made several changes and modi- 
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in consequence of the opposition of Auschines, whom 
he accuses of having been hired by the rich for the 
purpose'. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
speeches of both of them—especially those of De- 
mosthenes, which must have been numerous—have 
not been preserved. 

Thus were the trierarchic symmories distributed 
and assessed anew upon each man in the ratio 
of his wealth, and therefore most largely upon 
the Three Hundred richest?. How long the law 
remained unchanged, we do not know. But it was 
found to work admirably well ; and Demosthenes 
boasts that during the entire war (that is, from the 
renewal of the war about August 340 B.c., to the 


fications in the law before it finally passed; a fact not at all surprising, 
considering the intense opposition which it called forth. 

Some of the Dikasts, before whom Deinarchus was pleading, had 
been included among the Three Hundred (that is, the richest citizens 
in the state) when Demosthenes proposed his trierarchic reform. This 
will show, among various other proofs which might be produced, that 
the Athenian Dikasts did not always belong to the poorest class of 
citizens, as the jests of Aristophanes would lead us to believe. 

1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 329. Boeckh (Attisch. Seewesen, 
p- 183, and Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 14) thinks that this passage—é:rdAavroy 
δ᾽ εἶχες ἔρανον δωρεὰν παρὰ τῶν ἡγεμόνων τῶν συμμοριῶν, ἐφ᾽ ols ἐλυμήνω 
τὸν τριηραρχικὸν νόμον---τηνιϑῖ allude to injury done by schines to 
the law in later years, after it became a law. But I am unable to see 
the reason for so restricting its meaning. The rich men would surely 
bribe most highly, and raise most opposition, against the first passing 
of the law, as they were then most hkely to be successful; and 
_ schines, whether bnbed or not bribed, would most naturally as 
well as most effectively stand out against the novelty introduced by 
his rival, without waiting to sce it actually become a part of the laws 
of the state. 

? See the citation from Hyperides in Harpokrat. v. Συμμορία. The 
Symmories are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of Boeckh’s Urkunden 
iiber das Attische Seewesen (p. 465), which Inscription bears the date 
of 325 B.c. Many of these Inscriptions name individual citizens, in 
different numbers, three, five, or six, as joint trierarchs of the same 
vessel. 
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battle of Cheroneia in August 338 B.c.) all. the 
trierarchs named under the law were ready in time 
without complaint or suffering ; while the ships, 
well-equipped and exempt from the previous causes 
of delay, were found prompt and effective for all 
exigences. Not one was either left behind, or lost 
at sea, throughout these two years’. 

Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic re- 
form in Athenian naval administration, was, the 
fleet equipped under Phokion, which acted so suc- 
cessfully at and near Byzantium. The operations 
of Athens at sea, though not known in detail, 
appear to have been better conducted and more 
prosperous in their general effect than they had 
ever been since the Social War. But there arose 
now a grave and melancholy dispute in the interior 
of Greece, which threw her upon her defence by 
land. This new disturbing cause was nothing less 
than another Sacred War, declared by the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly against the Lokrians of Amphissa. 
Kindled chiefly by the Athenian A%schines, it more 
than compensated Philip for his repulse at Byzan- 
tium and his defeat by the Triballi; bringing, like 
the former Sacred War, aggrandisement to him 
alone, and ruin to Grecian liberty. 

I have recounted, in the fourth volume of this 
work?, the first Sacred War recorded in Grecian 
history (590-580 B.c.), about two centuries before 
the birth of ASschines and Demosthenes. That 
war had been undertaken by the Amphiktyonic 
Gareeks to punish, and ended by destroying, the 
flourishing sea-port of Kirrha, situated near the 

" Demosth. De Coroné, p. 262. ? Chap. xxviii. p. 86 seg. 
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mouth of the river Pleistus, on the coast of the 
fertile plain stretching from the southern declivity 
of Delphi to the sea. Kirrha was originally the 
port of Delphi; and of the ancient Phokian town 
of Krissa, to which Delphi was once an annexed 
sanctuary’. But in process of time Kirrha in- 
creased at the expense of both; through profits 
accumulated from the innumerable visitors by sea 
_ who landed there as the nearest access to the tem- 
ple. The prosperous Kirrheans, inspiring jealousy 
at Delphi and Krissa, were accused of extortion in 
the tolls levied from visitors, as well as of other 
guilty or offensive proceedings. An Amphiktyonic 
war, wherein the Athenian Solon stood prominently 
forward, being declared against them, Kirrha was 
taken and destroyed. Its fertile plain was conse- 
crated to the Delphian god, under an oath taken 
by all the Amphiktyonic members, with solemn 
pledges and formidable imprecations against all 
disturbers. The entire space between the temple 
and the sea now became, as the oracle had required, 
sacred property of the god; that is, incapable of 
being tilled, planted, or occupied in any permanent 
way, by man, and devoted only to spontaneous 
herbage with pasturing animals. 

But though the Delphians thus procured the ex- 
tirpation of their troublesome neighbours at Kirrha, 
it was indispensable that on or near the same spot 
there should exist a town and port, for the accom- 
modation of the guests who came from all quarters 


1 For the topography of the country round Delphi, sce the instructive 
work of Ulnchs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland (Bremen, 
1840), chapters i. and ii. about Kirrha and Krissa. 
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to Delphi; the more so, as such persons, not merely 
visitors, but also traders with goods to sell, now 
came in greater multitudes than ever, from the in- 
creased attractions imparted out of the rich spoils 
of Kirrha itself, to the Pythian festival. How this 
want was at first supplied, while the remembrance 
of the oath was yet fresh, we are not informed. 
But in process of time Kirrha became re-occupied 
and re-fortified by the western neighbours of Delphi 
—the Lokrians of Amphissa—on whose borders it 
stood, and for whom probably it served as a port 
not less than for Delphi. These new occupants 
received the guests coming to the temple, enriched 
themselves by the accompanying profit, and took 
into cultivation a certain portion of the plain around 
the town’. 

At what period the occupation by the Lokrians 
had its origin, we are unable to say. So much 
however we make out—not merely from Demo- 
sthenes, but even from A%schines—that in their 
time it was an ancient and established occupation— 
not a recent intrusion or novelty. The town was 
fortitied ; the space immediately adjacent being 
tilled and claimed by the Lokrians as their own?. 
This indeed was a departure from the oath, sworn 
by Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, 
to consecrate Kirrha and its lands to the Del- 
phian god. But if that oath had been literally 

1 Eschines ady. Ktesiph. p. 69; compare Livy, xli.5; Pausanias, x. 
37,4. The distance from Delphi to Kirrha is given by Pausanias at 
rixty stadia, or about seven English miles, by Strabo at cighty stadia. 

3. schines, 1. c.; Demosth. De Coroné, p. 277. τὴν χώραν ἣν of μὲν 


᾿Αμφισσεῖς σφῶν αὐτῶν γεωργεῖν ἔφασαν, οὗτος δὲ (Aschines) τῆς ἱερᾶς 
χώρας ἡτιᾶτο εἶναι, ὅζα. 
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carried out, the god himself, and the Delphians 
among whom he dwelt, would have been the prin- 
cipal losers ; because the want of a convenient port 
would have been a serious discouragement, if not a 
positive barrier, against the arrival of visitors, most 
of whom came by sea. Accordingly the renova- 
tion of the town and port of Kirrha, doubtless on a 
modest scale, together with a space of adjacent 
land for tillage, was at least tolerated, if not en- 
couraged. Much of the plain, indeed, still re- 
mained untilled and unplanted, as the property of 
Apollo; the boundaries being perhaps not accu- 
rately drawn. 

While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to 
the Delphian temple by occupying Kirrha, they 
had been still more valuable as its foremost auxi- 
haries and protectors against the Phokians, their 
enemies of long standing’. One of the first objects 
of Philomelus the Phokian, after defeating the Lo- 
krian armed force, was to fortify the sacred pre- 
cinct of Delphi on its western side, against their 
attacks?: and we cannot doubt that their position 
in close neighbourhood to Delphi must have been 
one of positive suffering as well as of danger, during 
the years when the Phokian leaders, with their 
numerous mercenary bands, remained io victorious 
occupation of the temple, and probably of the har- 
bour of Kirrha also. The subsequent turn of for- 
tune—when Philip crushed the Phokians and when 
the Amphiktyonic assembly was reorganised, with 
him as its chief—must have found the Amphissian 
Lokrians among the warmest allies and sympa- 


' Diodor. xvi. 24; Thucyd. i. 101. 2 Diodor. xvi. 25. 
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thisers. Resuming possession of Kirrha, they may 
perhaps have been emboldened, in such a moment 
of triumphant reaction, to enlarge their occupancy 
round the walls to a greater extent than they had 
done before. Moreover they were animated with 
feelings attached to Thebes; and were hostile tc 
Athens, as the ally and upholder of their enemies 
the Phokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring 
meeting of the Amphiktyonic assembly (February 
or March 339 B.c.) was held at Delphi. Diognetus 
was named by the Athenians to attend it as Hie- 
romnemon, or chief legate; with three Pylagore or 
vice-legates, Auschines, Meidias, and Thrasykles'. 
We need hardly believe Demosthenes, when he 
states that the name of ASschines was put up with- 
out foreknowledge on the part of any one ; and that 
though it passed, yet not more than two or three 
hands were held up in his favour*. Soon after they 
reached Delphi, Diognetus was seized with a fever, 
so that the task of speaking in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly was confided to ASschines. 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden 
or gilt shields dedicated as an offering out of the 
spoils taken at the battle of Plateea, a century and 
a half before—with an inscription to this effect— 
‘‘ Dedicated by the Athenians, out of the spoils of 
Persians and Thebans engaged in joint battle against 
the Greeks.” It appears that these shields had 
recently been set up afresh (having been perhaps 
stript of their gilding by the Phokian plunderers) 


' Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
2 Demosthen. De Coroni, p. 277. 
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in a new cell or chapel, without the full customary 
forms of prayer or solemnities'; which perhaps 
might be supposed unnecessary, as the offering was 
not now dedicated for the first time. The inscrip- 
tion, little noticed and perhaps obscured by the 
lapse of time on the original shields, would now 
stand forth brightly and conspicuously on the new 
gilding; reviving historical recollections highly 
offensive to the Thebans*, and to the Amphissian 
Lokrians as friends of Thebes. These latter not 
only remonstrated against it in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, but were even preparing (if we are to 
believe Auschines) to accuse Athens of impiety ; 
and to invoke against her a fine of fifty talents, for 
omission of the religious solemnities®. But this is 
denied by Demosthenes‘; who states that the Lo- 
krians could not bring any such accusation against 
Athens without sending a formal summons—which 
they never had sent. Demosthenes would be doubt- 
less right as to the regular form, probably also as 
to the actual fact; though Aéschines accuses him 
of having received bribes® to defend the iniquities 


1 This must have been an ἀποκατάστασις τῶν ἀναθημάτων (compare 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 13), requiring to be preceded by solemn cere- 
monies, sometimes specially directed by the oracle. 

3 How painfully the Thebans of the Demosthenic age felt the recol- 
lection of the alliance of their ancestors with the Persians at Plata, 
we may read in Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 187. 

It appears that t!:c Thebans also had erected a new chapel at Delphi 
(after 346 B.c.) out of the spoils acquired from the conquered Pho- 
kians—6 ἀπὸ Φωκέων ναὸς, ὃν ἱδρύσαντο Θηβαῖοι (Diodor. xvii. 10). 

8 Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. The words of his speech do not how- 
ever give either a full or a clear account of the transaction; which I 
have endeavoured, as well as I can, to supply in the text. 

4 Demosthen. De Coroné, p. 277. 

5. Jeschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
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of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went so 
far as to invoke a penalty, or not—at any rate they 
spoke in terms of complaint against the proceeding. 
Such complaint was not without real foundation ; 
since it was better for the common safety of Helle- 
nic liberty against the Macedonian aggressor, that 
the treason of Thebes at the battle of Platza should 
stand as matter of past antiquity, rather than be 
republished in a new edition. But this was not 
the ground taken by the complainants, nor could 
they directly impeach the right of Athens to burnish 
up her old donatives. Accordingly they assailed 
the act on the allegation of impiety, as not having 
been preceded by the proper religious solemnities ; 
whereby they obtained the opportunity of inveigh- 
ing against Athens, as ally of the Phokians in their 
recent sacrilege, and enemy of Thebes the stedfast 
champion of the god. 

‘« The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give 
the main recital, though not the exact words, of 
Aischines), a friendly person came to acquaint us 
that the Amphissians were bringing on their accu- 
sation against Athens. My sick colleagues re- 
quested me immediately to enter the assembly and 
undertake her defence. I made haste to comply, 
and was just beginning to speak, when an Amphis- 
sian-—of extreme rudeness and brutality—-perhaps 
even under the influence of some misguiding divine 
impulse—interrupted me, and exclaimed—-‘ Do not 
hear him, men of Hellas! Do not permit the name 
of the Athenian people to be pronounced among you 
at this holy season! Turn them out of the sacred 
ground, like men under a curse.’ With that he 
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denounced us for our alliance with the Phokians, 
and poured out many other outrageous invectives 
against the city. 

‘*'To me (continues Auschines) all this was in- 
tolerable to hear: I cannot even now think on it 
with calmness—and at the moment, I was provoked 
to anger such as I had never felt in my life be- 
fore. The thought crossed me that I would retort 
upon the Amphissians for their impious invasion of 
the Kirrhzan land. That plain, lying immediately 
below the sacred precinct in which we were assem- 
bled, was visible throughout. ‘ You see, Amphi- 
ktyons (said I), that plain cultivated by the Amphis- 
sians, with buildings erected in it for farming and 
pottery! You have before your eyes the harbour, 
consecrated by the oath of your forefathers, now 
occupied and fortified. You know of yourselves, 
without needing witnesses to tell you, that these 
Amphissians have levied tolls and are taking profit 
out of the sacred harbour!’ I then caused to be 
read publicly the ancient oracle, the oath, and the 
imprecations (pronounced after the first Sacred 
War, wherein Kirrha was destroyed). Then con- 
tinuing, I said—‘ Here am I, ready to defend the 
god and the sacred property, according to the oath 
of our forefathers, with hand, foot, voice, and all 
the powers that I possess. I stand prepared to clear 
my own city of her obligations to the gods: do you 
take counsel forthwith for yourselves. You are 
here about to offer sacrifice and pray to the gods 
for good things, publicly and individually. Look 
well then,—where will you find voice, or soul, or 
eyes, or courage, to pronounce such supplications, 
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if you permit these accursed Amphissians to remain 
unpunished, when they have come under the im- 
precations of the recorded oath? Recollect that 
the oath distinctly proclaims the sufferings awaiting 
all impious transgressors, and even menaces those 
who tolerate their proceedings, by declaring,— 
They who do not stand forward to vindicate Apollo, 
Artemis, Latona, and Athéné Pronza, may not 
sacrifice undefiled or with favourable acceptance.’”’ 

Such is the graphic and impressive description’, 
given by A‘schines himself some years afterwards 
to the Athenian assembly, of his own address to 
the Amphiktyonic meeting in spring 339 B.c. ; on 
the lofty site of the. Delphian Pylza, with Kirrha 
and its plain spread out before his eyes, and with 
the ancient oath and all its fearful imprecations 
recorded on the brass plate hard by, readable by 
every one. His speech, received with loud shouts, 
roused violent passion in the bosoms of the Am- 
phiktyons, as well as of the hearers assembled 
round. The audience at Delphi was not like that 
of Athens. Athenian citizens were accustomed to 
excellent oratory, and to the task of balancing 
opposite arguments: though susceptible of high- 
wrought intellectual excitement — admiration or 
repugnance as the case might be—they discharged 
it all in the final vote, and then went home to 
their private affairs. But to the comparatively 
rude men at Delphi, the speech of a first-rate 
Athenian orator was a rarity. When Aéschines, 
with great rhetorical force, unexpectedly revived 
in their imaginations the ancient and terrific hi- 


1 Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. 
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story of the curse of Kirrha'—assisted by all the 
force of visible and local association—they were 
worked up to madness; while in such minds as 
theirs, the emotion raised would not pass off by 
simple voting, but required to be discharged by in- 
stant action. 

How intense and ungovernable that emotion be- 
came, is shown by the monstrous proceedings 
which followed. The original charge of impiety 
brought against Athens, set forth by the Amphis- 
sian speaker coarsely and ineffectively, and indeed 
noway lending itself to rhetorical exaggeration— 
was now altogether forgotten in the more heinous 
impiety of which A%schines had accused the Am- 
phissians themselves. About the necessity of pu- 
nishing them, there was but one language. The 
Amphissian speakers appear to have fled—since 
even their persons would hardly have been safe 
amidst such anexcitement. And if the day had not 
been already far advanced, the multitude would 
have rushed at once down from the scene of debate 
to Kirrha*. On account of the lateness of the 
hour, a resolution was passed, which the herald 
formally proclaimed,—That on the morrow at day- 
break, the whole Delphian population, of sixteen 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 277. ὡς δὲ rd τῆς πόλεως ἀξίωμα λαβὼν 
(schines) ἀφίκετο εἰς τοὺς ᾿Αμφικτύονας, πάντα τἄλλ᾽ ἀφεὶς καὶ παριδὼν 
ἐπέραινεν ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐμισθώθη, καὶ λόγους εὐπροσώπους καὶ μύθους, ὅθεν ἡ 
Κιῤῥαία χώρα καθιερώθη, συνθεὶς καὶ διεξελθὼν, ἀνθρώπους ἀπείρους 
λόγων καὶ τὸ μέλλον οὐ προορωμένους, τοὺς ᾿Αμφικτύονας, πείθει 
ψηφίσασθαι, ὅτε. 

3 Hschin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. κραυγὴ πολλὴ καὶ θόρυβος ἣν τῶν 
᾿Αμφικτυόνων, καὶ λόγος ἦν οὐκέτι περὶ τῶν ἀσπίδων ἃς ἡμεῖς ἀνέθεμεν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη περὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Αμφισσέων τιμωρίας. "Ἤδη δὲ πόῤῥω τῆς ἡμέρας 
οὔσης, προελθὼν ὁ κήρνξ, &c. 
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years and upwards, freemen as well as slaves, should 
muster at the sacrificing place, provided with spades 
and pickaxes: That the assembly of Amphiktyonic 
legates would there meet them, to act in defence 
of the god and the sacred property: That if there 
were any city whose deputies did not appear, it 
should be excluded from the temple, and proclaimed 
unholy and accursed’. 

At day-break, accordingly, the muster took 
place. The Delphian multitude came with their 
implements for demolition: —the Amphtiktyons 
with Aéschines placed themselves at the head :— 
and all marched down to the port of Kirrha. Those 
there resident—probably astounded and terrified 
at so furious an inroad from an entire population 
with whom, a few hours before, they had been 
on friendly terms—abandoned the place without 
resistance, and ran to acquaint their fellow-citi- 
zens at Amphissa. The Amphiktyons with their 
followers then entered Kirrha, demolished all the 
harbour-conveniences, and even set fire to the houses 
in the town. This A®%schines himself tells us; and 
we may be very sure (though he does not tell us) 
that the multitude thus set on were not contented 
with siinply demolishing, but plundered and carried 
away whatever they could lay hands on. Presently, 
however, the Amphissians, whose town was on the 
high ground about seven or eight miles west of 
Delphi, apprised of the destruction of their pro- 
perty and seeing their houses in flames, arrived in 
haste to the rescue, with their full-armed force. 
The Amphiktyons and the Delphian multitude were 


1 Zschines ady. Ktesiph. p.71. 
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obliged in their turn to evacuate Kirrha, and hurry 
back to Delphi at their best speed. They were in 
the greatest personal danger. According to Demo- 
sthenes, some were actually seized ; but they must 
have been set at liberty almost immediately’. None 
were put to death ; an escape which they probably 
owed to the respect borne by the Amphissians, 
even under such exasperating circumstances, to the 
Amphiktyonic function. 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the 
president, a Thessalian of Pharsalus named Kotty- 
phus, convoked a full Amphiktyonic Ekklesia: that 
is, not merely the Amphiktyons proper, or the le- 
gates and co-legates deputed from the various cities 


1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. According to the second decree 
of the Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. 278), some of the Amphi- 
ktyons were wounded. But I concur with Droysen, Franke and others, 
in disputing the genuineness of these decrees; and the assertion, that 
some of the Amphiktyons were wounded, is one among the grounds 
for disputing it: for if such had been the fact, Eschines could hardly 
have failed to mention it; since it would have suited exactly the drift 
and purpose of his specch. 

A®schines is by far the best witness for the proceedings at this spring- 
meeting of the Amphiktyons. He was not only present, but the leading . 
person concerned ; if he makes a wrong statement, it must be by 
design. But if the facts as stated by .Eschines are at all near the truth, 
it is hardly possible that the two decrees cited in Demosthenes can 
have been the real decrees passed by the Amphiktyons. The substance 
of what was resolved, as given by Aschines, pp. 70, 71, is materially 
different from the first decree quoted in the oration of Demosthenes, 
p. 278. There is no mention, in the latter, of those vivid and prominent 
circumstances—the summoning of all the Delphians, freemen and 
slaves above 16 years of age, with spades and mattocks—the exclusion 
from the temple, and the cursing, of any city which did not appear to 
take part. 

The compiler of those decrees appears to have had only Demosthenes 
before him, and to have known nothing of Eschines. Of the violent 
proceedings of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and described by 
ZEschines, Demosthenes says nothing. 
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—but also, along with them, the promiscuous mul 
titude present for purpose of sacrifice and consul 
tation of the oracle. Loud and indignant were the 
denunciations pronounced in this meeting agains! 
the Amphissians; while Athens was eulogised a 
having taken the lead in vindicating the rights o 
Apollo., It was finally resolved that the Amphis. 
sians should be punished as sinners against the god 
and the sacred domain, as well as against the Am- 
phiktyons personally ; that the legates should now 
50 home, to consult each his respective city ; and 
that as soon as some positive resolution for executory 
measures could be obtained, each should come to a 
special meeting, appointed at Thermopyle for a fu- 
ture day—seemingly not far distant, and certainly 
prior to the regular season of autumnal convocation. 

Thus was the spark applied, and the flame kin- 
dled, of a second Amphiktyonic war, between six 
and seven years after the conclusion of the former 
in 346 Βα. What has been just recounted comes 
to us from Aschines, himself the witness as well as 
the incendiary. We here judge him, not from ac- 
cusations preferred by his rival Demosthenes, but 
from his own depositions ; and from facts which he 
details not simply without regret, but with a strong 
feeling of pride. It is impossible to read them 
without becoming sensible of the profound misfor- 
tune which had come over the Grecian world; 
since the unanimity or dissidence of its component 
portions were now determined, not by political con- 
gresses at Athens or Sparta, but by debates in the 
religious convocation at Delphi and Thermopyle. 
Here we have the political sentiment of the Am- 
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phissian Lokrians—their sympathy for Thebes, and 
dislike to Athens—dictating complaint and invec- 
tive against the Athenians on the allegation of im- 
piety. Against every one, it was commonly easy to 
find matter for such an allegation, if parties were on 
the look-out for it ; while defence was difficult, and 
the fuel for kindling religious antipathy all at the 
command of the accuser. Accordingly Auschines 
troubles himself little with the defence, but plants 
himself at once on the vantage-ground of the ac- 
cuser, and retorts the like charge of impiety against 
the Amphissians, on totally different allegations. 
By superior oratory, as well as by the appeal to 
an ancient historical fact of a character peculiarly 
terror-striking, he exasperates the Amphiktyons 
to a pitch of religious ardour, in vindication of the 
god, such as to make them disdain alike the sug- 
gestions either of social justice or of political pru- 
dence. Demosthenes—giving credit to the Am- 
phiktyons for something like the equity of pro- 
cedure, familiar to Athenian ideas and practice— 
affirmed that no charge against Athens could have 
been made before them by the Lokrians, because 
no charge would be entertained without previous 
notice given to Athens. But Aschines, when 
accusing the Lokrians,—on a matter of which he 
had given no notice, and which it first crossed his 
mind to mention at the moment when he made 
his speech'—found these Amphiktyons so inflam- 
mable in their religious antipathies, that they forth 
with call out and head the Delphian mob armed 
1 EHschines adv. Ktesiph. p.70. ἐπῆλθε 8 οὖν μοι ἐπὶ τὴν γνώμην 


μνησθῆναι τῆς τῶν ᾿Αμφισσέων περὶ τῆν γῆν τὴν ἱερὰν ἀσεβείας, &c. 
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with pickaxes for demolition. To evoke, from a 
far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of 
thatfierce religious feud, for the purpose of extruding 
established proprietors, friends and defenders of the 
temple, from an occupancy wherein they rendered 
essential service to the numerous visitors of Delphi 
—to execute this purpose with brutal violence, 
creating the maximum of exasperation in the suf- 
ferers, endangering the lives of the Amphiktyonic 
legates, and raising another Sacred War pregnant 
with calamitous results—this was an amount of 
mischief such as the bitterest enemy of Greece 
could hardly have surpassed. The prior imputations 
of irreligion, thrown out by the Lokrian orator 
against Athens, may have been futile and malicious; 
but the retort of Auschines was far worse, extending 
as well as embittering the poison of pious discord, 
and plunging the Amphiktyonic assembly in a con- 
test from which there was no exit except by the 
sword of Philip. 

Some comments on this proceeding appeared re- 
quisite, partly because it is the only distinct matter 
known to us, from an actual witness, respecting the 
Amphiktyonic council—partly from its ruinous 
consequences, which will presently appear. At first, 
indeed, these consequences did not manifest them- 
selves; and when A%schines returned to Athens, 
he told his story to the satisfaction of the people. 
We may presume that he reported the proceedings 
at the time in the same manner as he stated them 
afterwards, in the oration now preserved. The 
Athenians, indignant at the accusation brought by 
the Lokrians against Athens, were disposed to take 
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part in that movement of pious enthusiasm which 
AXschines had kindled on the subject of Kirrha, 
pursuant to the ancient oath sworn by their fore- 
fathers!. So forcibly was the religious point of view 
of this question thrust upon the public mind, that 
the opposition of Demosthenes was hardly listened 
to. He laid open at once the consequences of what 
had happened, saying—‘‘ Auschines, you are bring- 
ing war into Attica—an Amphiktyonic war.” But 
his predictions were cried down as illusions or mere 
manifestations of party feeling against a rival’. 
A&schines denounced him openly as the hired agent 
of the impious Lokrians*; a charge sufficiently re- 
futed by the conduct of these Lokrians themselves, 
who are described by Aéschines as gratuitously in- 
sulting Athens. 

But though the general fecling at Athens, im- 
mediately after the return of A¢schines, was favour- 
able to his proceedings at Delphi, it did not long 
continue so. Nor is the change difficult to under- 
stand. The first mention of the old oath, and the 
original devastation of Kirrha, sanctioned by the 
name and authority of Solon, would naturally turn 
the Athenian mind into a strong feeling of pious 
sentiment against the tenants of that accursed spot. 
But farther information would tend to prove that 
the Lokrians were more sinned against than sinning; 
that the occupation of Kirrha as a harbour was a 
convenience to all Greeks, and most of all to the 

1 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p.71. καὶ ras πράξεις ἡμῶν ἀποδεξαμένου 
τοῦ δήμου, καὶ τῆς πόλεως πάσης προαιρουμένης εὐσεβεῖν, ὅς. Οὐκ ἐᾳ 
(Demosthenes) μεμνῆσθαι τῶν ὅρκων, obs οἱ πρόγονοι ὦμοσαν, οὐδὲ τῆς 
ἀρᾶς οὐδὲ τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ μαντείας. 

3 Demosth. De Coron, p. 275. 

8. Xechines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69-71. 
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temple itself; lastly, that the imputations said to 
have been cast by the Lokrians upon Athens had 
either never been made at all (so we find Demo- 
sthenes affirming), or were nothing worse than an 
unauthorised burst of ill-temper from some rude 
individual. Though Aéschines had obtained at first 
a vote of approbation for his proceedings, yet when 
his proposition came to be made—that Athens 
should take part in the special Amphiktyonic 
meeting convened for punishing the Amphissians— 
the opposition of Demosthenes was found more 
effective. Both the Senate, and the public assembly, 
passed a resolution peremptorily forbidding all in- 
terference on the part of Athens at that special 
meeting. ‘‘ The Hieromnemon and the Pylagore 
of Athens (so the decree prescribed) shall take no 
part, either in word or deed or resolution, with the 
persons assembled at that special meeting. They 
shall visit Delphi and Thermopyle at the regular 
times fixed by our forefathers.’””’ This important 
decree marks the change of opinion at Athens. 
Aéschines indeed tells us, that it was only procured 
by crafty manceuvre on the part of Demosthenes ; 
being hurried through in a thin assembly, at the 
close of business, when most citizens (and Aéschines 
among them) had gone away. But there is nothing 
to confirm such insinuations ; moreover Aéschines, 
if he had still retained the public sentiment in his 
favour, could easily have baffled the tricks of his 
rival’. 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Ther- 
mopyle accordingly took place, at some time be- 
tween the two regular periods of spring and autumn. 

1 Zschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 71. 
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No legates attended from Athens—nor any from 
Thebes ; a fact made known to us by ASschines, 
‘and remarkable as evincing an incipient tendency 
towards concurrence, such as had never existed 
before, between these two important cities. The 
remaining legates met, determined to levy a joint 
force for the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, 
and chose the president Kottyphus general. Ac- 
cording to Auschines, this force was brought toge- 
ther, marched against the Lokrians, and reduced 
them to submission, but granted to them indulgent 
terms ; requiring from them a fine to the Delphian 
god, payable at stated intervals—sentencing some 
of the Lokrian leaders to banishment as having in- 
stigated the encroachment on the sacred domain— 
and recalling others who had opposed it. But the 
Lokrians (he says), after the force had retired, broke 
faith, paid nothing, and brought back all the guilty 
leaders. Demosthenes, on the contrary, states, 
that Kottyphus summoned contingents from the 
various Amphiktyonic states ; but some never came 
at all, while those who did come were lukewarm 
and inefficient ; so that the purpose altogether mis- 
carried’. The account of Demosthenes is the more 
probable of the two: for we know from Aéschines 
himself that neither Athens nor Thebes took part 
in the proceeding, while Sparta had been excluded 
from the Amphiktyonic council in 3468.c. There 
remained therefore only the secondary and smaller 
states. Of these, the Peloponnesians, evenif inclined, 
could not easily come, since they could neither 
march by land through Beeotia, nor come with ease 


1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277; Aischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. 
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by sea while the Amphissians were masters of the 
port of Kirrha; and the Thessalians and their 
neighbours were not likely to take so intense an 
interest in the enterprise as to carry it through 
without the rest. Moreover, the party who were 
only waiting for a pretext to invite the interference 
of Philip, would rather prefer to do nothing, in 
order to show how impossible it was to act without 
him. Hence we may fairly assume that what 
fEschines represents as indulgent terms granted to 
the Lokrians and afterwards violated by them, was 
at best nothing more than a temporary accommoda- 
tion; concluded because Kottyphus could not do 
anything—probably did not wish to do anything— 
without the intervention of Philip. 

The next Pylea, or the autumnal meeting of the 
Amphiktyons at Thermopyle, now arrived; yet 
the Lokrians were still unsubdued. Kottyphus and 
his party now made the formal proposition to in- 
voke the aid of Philip. ‘‘ If you do not consent 
(they told the Amphiktyons’), you must come for- 
ward personally in force, subscribe ample funds, 
and fine all defaulters. Choose which you prefer.” 
The determination of the Amphiktyons was taken 
to invoke the interference of Philip; appointing 
him commander of the combined force, and cham- 
pion of the god, in the new Sacred War, as he had 
been in the former. 

At the autumnal meeting®, where this fatal mea- 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 277, 278. 

* The chronology of the events here recounted has been differently 
conceived by different authors. According to my view, the first motion 
raised by schines against the Amphissian Lokrians, occurred in 
the spring meeting of the Amphiktyons at Delphi in 339 B.c. (the 
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sure of calling in Philip was adopted, legates from 
Athens were doubtless present (Auschines among 
them), according to usual custom; for the decree 


year of the archon Theophrastus at Athens); next, there was held 
a special or extraordinary meeting of Amphiktyons, and a warlike 
manifestation against the Lokrians; after which came the regular 
autumnal meeting at Thermopyle (s.c. 339—September—the year of 
the archon Lysimachides at Athens), where the vote was passed to call 
in the military interference of Philip. 

This chronology does not indeed agree with the two so-called decrees of 
the Amphiktyons, and with the documentary statemeat—"Apyov Μνη- 
σιθείδης, ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος ἔκτῃ ἐπὶ déxa—which we read as incorporated 
in the oration De Corona, p. 279. But I have already stated that I think 
these documents spurious. 

The archon Mnesitheides (like all the other archons named in the 
documents recited in the oration De Corona) is a wrong name, and 
cannot have been quoted from any genuine document. Next, the first 
decree of the Amphiktyons is not in harmony with the statement of 
ZEschines, himself the great mover, of what the Amphiktyons really 
did. Lastly, the second decree plainly intimates that the person who 
composed the two decrees conceived the nomination of Philip to have 
taken place inthe very same Amphiktyonic assembly as the first 
movement against the Lokrians. The same words, ἐπὶ ἱερέως 
Κλειναγόρου, ἑαρινῆς muAaias—prefixed to both decrees, must be under- 
stood to indicate the same assembly. Mr. Clinton’s supposition that 
the first decree was passed at the spring meeting of 339 B.c.—and 
the second at the spring meeting of 338 B.c.—Kleimagoras being 
the Eponymus in both years—appears to me nowise probable. The 
special purpose and value of an Eponymus would disappear, if the 
same person served in that capacity for two successive years. Boeckh 
adopts the conjecture of Reiske, altering ἑαρινῆς πυλαίας in the second 
decree into ὁπωρινῆς πυλαίας. This would bring the second decree 
into better harmony with chronology ; but there is nothing in the state 
of the text to justify such an innovation. Bohnecke (Forsch. p. 498-508) 
adopts a supposition yet more improbable. He supposes that schines 
was chosen Pylagoras at the beginning of the Attic year 340-339 B.c., 
and that he attended first at Delphi at the autumnal meeting of the 
Amphiktyons 340 B.c.; that he there raised the violent storm which he 
himself describes in his speech ; and that afterwards, at the subsequent 
spring meeting, came both the two decrees which we now read in the 
oration De Corona. But the first of those two decrees can never have 
come after the outrageous proceeding described by A’schines. I will 
add, that in the form of decree, the president Kottyphus is called an 
Arcadian whereas Hschines designates him as a Pharsalian. 


which dic- should be followed, though it had forbidden th 

vendence of presence of legates at the special or extraordinar 

most ofthe meeting. Auschines' was not backward in advo 
phi ae ὌΝ ᾿ 

ματοπὶς on cating the application to Philip; nor indeed coulk 

Philip. he take any other course, consistently with what hi 
had done at the preceding spring meeting. He him 
self only laments that Athens suffered herself tc 
be deterred, by the corrupt suggestions of Demo 
sthenes, from heading the crusade against Am. 
phissa, when the gods themselves had singled her 
out for that pious duty®. What part Thebes took 
in the nomination of Philip, or whether her legates 
attended at the autumnal Amphiktyonic meeting 
we do not know. But it is to be remembered that 
one of the twelve Amphiktyonic double suffrage: 
now belonged to the Macedonians themselves ; 
while many of the remaining members had be- 
come dependent on Macedonia—the Thessalians, 
Phthiot Achzans, Perrhebians, Dolopians, Mag. 
netes, &c.° It was probably not very difficult for 
Kottyphus and Aschines to procure a vote investing 

Philip with the command. Even those who were 
not favourable might dread the charge of impiety if 
they opposed it. 

B.C. 889, During the spring and summer of this year 
339 s.c. (the interval between the two Amphikty- 
onic meetings), Philip had been engaged in his 
expedition against the Scythians, and in his battle, 
while returning, against the Triballi, wherein he 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 278. 

2 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. .... τῶν μὲν θεῶν τὴν ἡγεμονίαν τῆς 
εὐσεβείας ἡμῖν παραδεδωκύτων, τῆς δὲ Δημοσθένους δωροδοκίας ἐμποδὼν 
γεγενημένης. ὃ See Isokrates, Orat. V. (Philipp.) s. 22, 23. 
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received the severe wound already mentioned. His 
recovery from this wound was completed, when the 
Amphiktyonic vote, conferring upon him the com- 
mand, was passed. He readily accepted a mission 
which his partisans, and probably his bribes, had 
been mainly concerned in procuring. Immediately 
collecting his forces, he marched southward through 
Thessaly and Thermopyle, proclaiming his purpose 
of avenging the Delphian god upon the unholy Lo- 
krians of Amphissa. The Amphiktyonic deputies, 
and the Amphiktyonic contingents in greater or 
less numbers, accompanied his march. [ἢ passing 
through Thermopyle, he took Nika (one of the 
towns most essential to the security of the pass) 
from the Thebans, in whose hands it had remained 
since his conquest of Phokis in 346 s.c., though 
with a Macedonian garrison sharing in the occu- 
pation’. Not being yet assured of the concurrence 
of the Thebans in his farther projects, he thought 
it safer to consign this important town to the Thes- 
salians, who were thoroughly in his dependence. 
His march from Thermopvle, whether to Delphi 
and Amphissa, or into Beeotia, lay through Phokis. 
That unfortunate territory still continued in the 
defenceless condition to which it had been con- 


demned by the Amphiktyonic sentence of 346 B.c., ἢ 


without a single fortified town, occupied merely by 
small dispersed villages and by a population scanty 
as well as poor. On reaching Elateia, once the 


' #schines adv. Ktesiph. p.73. ἐπειδὴ Φίλιππος αὐτῶν ἀφελόμενος 
Νίκαιαν Θετταλοῖς παρέδωκε, &c. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 153, ὑποπτεύεται δὲ 
ὑπὸ Θηβαίων Νίκαιαν μὲν φρουρᾷ κατέχων, &c. 
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principal Phokian town, but now dismantled, Philip 
halted his army, and began forthwith to reestablish 
the walls, converting it into a strong place for per- 
manent military occupation. Heat the same time 
occupied Kytinium', the principal town in the little 
territory of Doris, in the upper portion of the valley 
of the river Kephissus, situated in the short moun- 
tain road from Thermopyle to Amphissa. 

The seizure of Elateia by Philip, coupled with 
his operations for reconstituting it as a permanent 
military post, was an event of the gravest moment, 
exciting surprise and uneasiness throughout a large 
portion of the Grecian world. Hitherto he had 
proclaimed himself as general acting under the Am- 
phiktyonic vote of nomination, and as on his march 
simply to vindicate the Delphian god against sacri- 
legious Lokrians. Had such been his real purpose, 
however, he would have had no occasion to halt at 
Elateia, much less to re-fortify and garrison it. 
Accordingly it now became evident that he meant 
something different—or at least something ulterior. 
He himself indeed no longer affected to conceal his 
real purposes. Sending envoys to Thebes, he an- 
nounced that he had come to attack the Athenians, 
and earnestly invited her cooperation as his ally, 
against enemies odious to her as well as to himself. 
But if the Thebans, in spite of an excellent oppor- 
tunity to crush an ancient foe, should still deter- 
mine to stand aloof—he claimed of them at least a 
free passage through Boeotia, that he might invade 
Attica with his own forces?. 


 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, p. 742. 
2 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 293-299. Justin, ix. J, “diu dissimu- 
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The relations between Athens and Thebes at this 
moment were altogether unfriendly. There had in- 
deed been no actual armed conflict between them 
since the conclusion of the Sacred War in 346 B.c. 
Yet the old sentiment of enmity and jealousy, dating 
from earlier days and aggravated during that war, 
still continued unabated. To soften this reciprocal 
dislike, and to bring about cooperation with Thebes, 
had always been the aim of some Athenian politi- 
cians— Eubulus— Aristophon — and Demosthenes 
himself, whom Adschines tries to discredit as having 
been complimented and corrupted by the Thebans’. 
Nevertheless, in spite of various visits and embas- 
sies to Thebes, where a philo-Athenian minority also 
subsisted, nothing had ever been accomplished’. 
The enmity still remained, and had been even arti- 
ficially aggravated (if we are to believe Demo- 
sthenes*’) during the six months which elapsed 
since the breaking out of the Amphissian quarrel, 
by Asschines and the partisans of Philip in both 
cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and 
Thebes at the moment when Philip took possession 
latum bellum Atheniensibus infert.” This expression is correct in the 
sense, that Philip, who had hitherto pretended to be on his march 
against Amphissa, disclosed his real purpose to be against Athens, at 
the moment when he seized Elateia. Otherwise, he had been at open 
war with Athens, ever since the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus in 
the preceding year. 

' #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 46, 47. 

3 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73; Demosth. De Corona, p. 281. 

8. Demosth. De Corona, p. 276, 281, 284. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐκεῖσε ἐπάνειμι, Ore 
τὸν ἐν ᾿Αμφίσσῃ πόλεμον τούτου (Aschines) μὲν ποιήσαντος, συμπερα- 
ναμένων δὲ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν συνέργων αὐτοῦ τὴν πρὸς Θηβαίους ἐχθρὰν, 
συνέβη τὸν Φίλιππον ἐλθεῖν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, οὗπερ ἕνεκα τὰς πόλεις οὗτοι 
σννέκρονον, &c. Οὕτω μέχρι πόῤῥω πρυήγαγον οὗτοι τὴν ἐχθράν. 


* 
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of Elateia, was so acknowledged, that he had good 

reason for looking upon confederacy of the two 

against him as impossible’. To enforce the request, 

that Thebes, already his ally, would continue to act 

as such at this critical juncture, he despatched 

! thither envoys not merely Macedonian, but also 
Thessalian, Dolopian, Phthiot Achzan, ®tolian, 
and /Snianes—the Amphiktyonic allies who were 
now accompanying his march’. 


5.0. 389. If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, 
Great alarm of Philip, we may easily understand how intense 


when the was the alarm among the Athenians, when they first 
rived that heard of the occupation of Elateia. Should the 
fortifying Thebans comply, Philip would be in three days on 
the frontier of Attica; and from the sentiment un- 
derstood as well as felt to be prevalent, the Athe- 
nians could not but anticipate, that free passage, 
and a Theban reinforcement besides, would be rea- 
dily granted. Ten years before, Demosthenes him- 
self (in his first Olynthiac) had asserted that the 
Thebans would gladly join Philip in an attack on 
Attica®. If such was then the alienation, it had 
been increasing rather than diminishing ever since. 
As the march of Philip had hitherto been not merely 
rapid, but also understood as directed towards Del- 
phi and Amphissa, the Athenians had made no pre- 
parations for the defence of their frontier. Neither 


1 Demosth. De Corona—jjxev ἔχων (Philip) τὴν δύναμιν καὶ τὴν Ἔλά- 
recay κατέλαβεν, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴ τι γένοιτο ἔτι συμπνευσάντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ 
τῶν Θηβαίων. 

2 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, p. 742. 

> Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 16. “Avy δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν 
κωλύσει δεῦρο βαδίζειν; Θηβαῖοι; of, εἰ μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν, καὶ 


συνεισβαλοῦσιν ἑτοίμως. 


Ἂ 
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their families nor their moveable property had yet 

been carried within walls. Nevertheless they had 

now to expect, within little more than forty-eight 

hours, an invading army as formidable anddesolating 

as any of those during the Peloponnesian war, 

under a commander far abler than Archidamus or 

Agis’. 

Though the general history of this important Spina 

period can be made out only in outline, we are sembly held 
fortunate enough to obtain from Demosthenes a anxiety and 


.η . . . . silence— 
striking narrative, in some detail, of the proceedings no one wil 


at Athens immediately after the news of the capture jea,™ 
of Elateia by Philip. It was evening when the mes- "hee: 
senger arrived, just at the time when the prytanes 

(or senators of the presiding tribe) were at supper 

in their official residence. Immediately breaking 

up their meal, some ran to call the generals whose 

duty it was to convoke the public assembly, with 

the trumpeter who gave public notice thereof; so 

that the Senate and assembly were convoked for 

the next morning at day-break. Others bestirred 
themselves in clearing out the market-place, which 

was full of booths and stands, for traders selling 
merchandise. They even set fire to these booths, 

in their burry to get the space clear. Such was 

the excitement and terror throughout the city, that 

the public assembly was crowded at the earliest 
dawn, even before the Senate could go through 

their forms and present themselves for the opening 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304. ἡ yap ἐμὴ πολίτεια, ἧς οὗτος ( Eschines) 
κατηγορεῖ, ἀντὶ μὲν τοῦ Θηβαίους pera Φίλιππον συνεμβαλεῖν εἰς τὴν 
χώραν, ὃ πάντες ᾧῴοντο, pe ἡμῶν παραταξαμένους ἐκεῖνον κωλύειν 
ἐποίησεν, &e. 
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ceremonies. At length the Senate joined the a 
sembly, and the prytanes came forward to announ 
the news, producing the messenger with his publ 
deposition. The herald then proclaimed the usu 
words—‘‘ Who wishes to speak?’’ Not a m 
came forward. He proclaimed it again and agai 
yet still no one rose. 


Advice of At length, after a considerable interval of silenc 
Demosthe- 
nes to des- Demosthenes rose to speak. He addressed hims 
patch an 


embassy to that alarming conviction which beset the min 
immedi- of all, though no one had yet given it utterance- 
Thebesand that the Thebans were in hearty sympathy wi 
alliance on Philip. ‘‘ Suffer not yourselves (he said) to belie 
liberal ὀ any such thing. If the fact had been so, Phil 
would have been already on your frontier, witho 
halting at Elateia. He has a large body of par 
sans at Thebes, procured by fraud and corruptior 
but he has not the wholecity. There is yet a cor 
siderable Theban party, adverse to him and favou 
able to you. It is for the purpose of emboldenir 
his own partisans in Thebes, overawing his opp 
nents, and thus extorting a positive declaratio 
from the city in his favour—that he 15 making di 
play of his force at Elateia. And in this he wi 
succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert you 
selves vigorously and prudently in counteractior 
- If you, acting on your old aversion towards Thebes 
shall now hold aloof, Philip’s partisans in the cit 
Η will become all-powerful, so that the whole Theba 
ἢ force will march along with him against Attics 
For your own security, you must shake off thes 
old feelings, however well-grounded—and stand fot 
ward for the protection of Thebes, as being i 
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greater danger than yourselves. March forth your 
entire military strength to the frontier, and thus 
embolden your partisans in Thebes, to speak out 
openly against their philippising opponents who rely 
upon the army at Elateia. Next, send ten envoys 
to Thebes ; giving them full powers, in conjunction 
with the generals, to call in your military force 
whenever they think fit. Let your envoys demand 
neither concessions nor conditions from the The- 
bans ; let them simply tender the full force of Athens 
to assist the Thebans in their present straits. If 
the offer be accepted, you will have secured an ally 
inestimable for your own safety, while acting with 
a generosity worthy of Athens; if it be refused, 
the Thebans will have themselves to blame, and you 
will at least stand unimpeached on the score of 
honour as well as of policy’.” 

The recommendation of Demosthenes, alike wise 
and generous, was embodied in a decree and adopted 
by the Athenians without opposition. Neither 


AKschines, nor any one else, said a word against it. Pe 


1 Demosth. De Coron, p. 286, 287 ; Diodor. xvi. 84. 1 have given 
the substance, in brief, of what Demosthenes represents himself to have 
said. 

3 This decree, or a document claiming to be such, is given verbatim 
in Demosthenes, De Coron, p. 289, 290. It bears date on the 16th 
of the month Skirrophorion (June), under the archonship of Nausikles. 
This archon is a wrong or pseud-eponymous archon: and the docu- 
ment, to say nothing of its verbosity, implies that Athens was now 
about to pass out of pacific relations with Philip, and to begin war 
against him—which is contrary to the real fact. 

There also appear inserted, a few pages before, in the same speech 
(p. 282), four other documents, purporting to relate to the time imme- 
diately preceding the capture of Elateia by Philip. 1. A decree of the 
Athenians, dated in the month Elaphebolion of the archon Heropythus. 
2. Another decree, in the month Munychion of the same archon. 3. An 
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the military force of Attica was at the same time 
marched to the frontier. 


and Thebes before that event, brought about by the secret instigations 
of Philip through corrupt partisans in both places. Now it is to illus- 
trate this hostile feeling between Athens and Thebes, that he causes the 
secretary to read certain decrees and answers—ey ois 8 ἦτε ἤδη τὰ πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους, τουτωνὶ τῶν ψηφισμάτων ἀκούσαντες καὶ τῶν ἀποκρίσεων 
εἴσεσθε. Καὶ μοι λέγε ταῦτα λαβών......(ρ. 282). The documents here 
announced to be read do not bear upon the relations between Athens 
and Philip (which were those of active warfare, needing no illustration) 
—but to the relation between Athens and Thebes. There had plainly 
been interchanges of bickering and ungracious feeling between the two 
cities, manifested in public decrees or public answers to complaints or 
remonstrances. Instead of which, the two Athenian decrees, which we 
now read as following, are addressed, not to the Thebans, but to Philip; 
the first of them does not mention Thebes at all, the second mentions 
Thebes only to recite as a ground of complaint against Philip, that he 
was trying to put the two cities at variance; and this too, among other 
grounds of complaint, much more grave and imputing more hostile 
purposes. Then follow two answers—which are not answers between 
Athens and Thebes, as they ought to be—but answers from Philip, the 
first to the Athenians, the second to the Thebans. Neither the decrees, 
nor the answers, as they here stand, go to illustrate the point at which 
Demosthenes is aiming—the bad feeling and mutual provocations which 
had been exchanged a little before between Athens and Thebes. Neither 
the one nor the other justify the words of the orator immediately after 
the documents have been read—Ovrow διαθεὶς ὁ Φίλιππος τὰς πόλεις 
πρὸς ἀλλήλας διὰ τούτων (through Hschines and his supporters), 
καὶ τούτοις ἐπαρθεὶς τοῖς ψηφίσμασι καὶ ταῖς ἀποκρίσεσιν, ἧκεν ἔχων THY 
δύναμιν καὶ τὴν Ἐλάτειαν κατέλαβεν, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴ τι γένοιτο ἔτι συμ- 
πνευσάντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν Θηβαίων. 

Demosthenes describes Philip as acting upon Thebes and Athens 
through the agency of corrupt citizens in each; the author of these 
documents conceives Philip as acting by his own despatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirrophorion enacts, not only that there 
shall be alliance with Thebes, but also that the right of intermarriage 
between the two cities shall be established. Now at the moment when 
the decree was passed, the Thebans both had been, and still were, on bad 
terms with Athens, so that it was doubtful whether they would enter- 
tain or reject the proposition; nay, the chances even were, that they 
would reject it and joi Philip. We can hardly believe it possible, 
that under such a state of probabilities, the Athenians would go so far 
as to pronounce for the establishment of intermarriage between the two 


cities. 
2x2 
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All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony 
with the previous sentiments of the Thebans, that 
they must have made a lively impression. How 
Demosthenes replied to them, we are not permitted 
to know. His powers of oratory must have been 
severely tasked; for the pre-established feeling was all 


adverse, and he had nothing to work upon, except with 


fear, on the part of Thebes, of too near contact with 
the Macedonian arms—combined with her gratitude 
for the spontaneous and unconditional tender of 
Athens. And even as to fears, the Thebans had 
only to choose between admitting the Athenian 
army or that of Philip ; a choice in which all pre- 
sumption was in favour of the latter, as present 


Efficient 
and suc- 
cessful 
oratory of 
Demosthe- 
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persuades 
the The- 
bans to 
act 


Athens 
against 
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ally and recent benefactor—against the former, as . 


standing rival and enemy. Such was the result 
anticipated by the hopes of Philip as well as by the 
fears of Athens. Yet with all the chances thus 
against him, Demosthenes carried his point in the 
Theban assembly ; determining them to accept the 
offered alliance of Athens and to brave the hostility 
of Philip. He boasts with good reason, of such a 
diplomatic and oratorical triumph’; by which he 
not only obtained a powerful ally against Philip, 
but also—a benefit yet more important—rescued 
Attica from being overrun by a united Macedonian 
and Theban army. Justly does the contemporary 
histortan Theopompus exto! the unrivalled eloquence 
whereby Demosthenes kindled in the bosoms of the 
Thebans a generous flame of Pan-hellenic patriotism. 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304-307. εἰ μὲν οὖν μὴ μετέγνωσαν 
εὐθέως, ὡς ταῦτ᾽ εἶδον, of Θηβαῖοι, καὶ ped ὑμῶν ἐγένοντο, &c. 
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private houses, but also their correct and orderly 
behaviour amidst the families and properties of the 
Thebans; not a single complaint being preferred 
against them'. The antipathy and jealousy between 
the two cities seemed effaced in cordial cooperation 
against the common enemy. Of the cost of the 
joint operations, on land and sea, two-thirds were 
undertaken by Athens. The command was shared 
equally between the allies ; and the centre of opera- 
tions was constituted at Thebes*. 

In this as well as in other ways, the dangerous 
vicinity of Philip, giving increased ascendency to 
Demosthenes, impressed upon the counsels of 
Athens a vigour long unknown. The orator pre- 
vailed upon his countrymen to suspend the ex- 
penditure going on upon the improvement of their 
docks and the construction of a new arsenal, in 
order that more money might be devoted to mili- 
tary operations. He also carried a farther point 
which he had long aimed at accomplishing by in- 
direct means, but always in vain; the conversion 
of the Theoric Fund to military purposes*®. So 
preponderant was the impression of danger at 
Athens, that Demosthenes was now able to propose 
this motion directly, and with success. Of course, 
he must first have moved to suspend the standing 
enactment, whereby it was made penal even to sub- 
mit the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a 
severe disappointment and aserious obstacle. Having 
calculated on the continued adhesion of Thebes, to 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 299, 300. 
2 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. 
? Philochorus Frag. 135, ed. Didot; Dionys. Hal. adAmmeumn, p. 742. 
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it easy for the Peloponnesians to join Philip—either 
by land, while Boeotia was hostile—or by sea while 
the Amphissians held Kirrha, and the Athenians 
had a superior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the 
frontiers of Boeotia, during the autumn and winter of 
339-338 B.c. The Athenians and Thebans not only 
maintained their ground against Philip, but even 
gained some advantages over him; especially in 
two engagements—called the battle on the river, 
and the winter-battle—of which Demosthenes finds 
room to boast, and which called forth mani- 


festations of rejoicing and sacrifice, when made pai 


known at Athens’. To Demosthenes himself, as 
the chief adviser of the Theban alliance, a wreath 
of gold was proposed by Demomeles and Hyperides, 
and decreed by the people; and though a citizen 
named Diondas impeached the mover for an illegal 
decree, yet he did not even obtain the fifth part of 
the suffrages of the Dikastery, and therefore became 
liable to the fine of 1000 drachms*. Demosthenes 
was crowned with public proclamation at the Diony- 
βίας festival of March 338 B.c.° 

But the most memorable step taken by the 
Athenians and Thebans, in this joint war against 
Philip, was that of reconstituting the Phokians 
as an independent and self-defending section of 

1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 300. 

. 5 Demosth. De Corona, p. 302; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator., p. 848. 

8 That Demosthenes was crowned at the Dionysiac festival (March 
338 B.c.) is contended by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 534, 535) ; upon 
grounds which seem sufficient, against the opinion of Boeckh and 
Winiewski (Comment. ad Demosth. De Coron, p. 250), who think 


that he was not crowned until the Panathenaic festival, in the ensuing 
July. 
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erly road near the sea, which the Lacedemonian 
king Kleombrotus' had forced when he marched 
from Phokis to the position of Leuktra; eluding 
Epaminondas and the main Theban force, who were 
posted to resist him on the more frequented road by 
Koroneia. Moreover, by occupying the south-west- 
ern parts of Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they 
prevented the arrival of reinforcements to Philip by 
sea out of Peloponnesus. 

The war in Phokis, prosecuted seemingly upon 
a large scale and with much activity, between 


B.C. 339. 
338. 


War 


Philip and his allies on one side, and the Athe- 2stins 


nians and Thebans with their allies on the other— 
ended with the fatal battle of Cheroneia, fought in 
August 338 B.c.; having continued about ten months 
from the time when Philip, after being named gene- 
ral at the Amphiktyonic assembly (about the au- 
tumnal equinox), marched southward and occupied 
Elateia*. But respecting the intermediate events, 


1 Pausan. ix. 13, 2; Diodor. xv. 53; Xenoph. Hell. vi. 4, 3. ᾿ 

3 The chronology of this period has caused much perplexity, and has 
been differently arranged by different authors. But it will be found 
that all the difficulties and controversies regarding it have arisen from 
resting on the spurious decrees embodied in the speech of Demosthenes 
De Corona, as if they were so much genuine history. Mr. Clinton, in 
his Fasti Hellenici, cites these decrees as if they were parts of Demo- 
sthenes himself. When we once put aside these documents, the general 
statements both of Demosthenes and Aschines, though they are not 
precise or specific, will appear perfectly clear and consistent respecting 
the chronology of the period. 

That the battle ci Cheeroneia took place on the 7th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion (August) B.c. 338 (the second month of the archon 
Cherondas at Athens)—is affirmed by Plutarch (Camill. c. 19) and 
generally admitted. 

The time when Philip first occupied Elateia has been stated by 
Mr. Clinton and most authors as the preceding month of Skirrophorion, 
fifty days or thereabouts earlier. But this rests exclusively on the 
evidence of the pretended decree, for alliance between Athens and 
Thebes, which appears in Demosthenes De Corond, p. 289. Even 
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butions besides, to no inconsiderable amount, for 
the payment of mercenary troops. Whether all 
these troops fought either in Phokis or at Chero- 
neia, we cannot determine; we verify the Achzans 
and the Corinthians’. As far as we can trust De- 
mosthenes, the autumn and winter of 339-338 B.c. 
was a season of advantages gained by the Athenians 
and Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicing in their 
two cities; not without much embarrassment to 
Philip, testified by his urgent requisitions of aid 
trom his Peloponnesian allies, with which they did 
not comply. Demosthenes was the war-minister of 
the day, exercising greater influence than the gene- 
rals—deliberating at Thebes in concert with the 
Boeotarchs—advising and swaying the Thebgn pub- 
lic assembly as well as the Athenian—and probably 
in mission to other cities also, for the purpose of 
pressing military efforts’. The crown bestowed upon 
him at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 B.c.) marks 
the pinnacle of his glory and the meridian of his 
hopes, when there seemed a fair chance of success- 
fully resisting the Macedonian invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes; 
at the very worst, upon her neutrality between 
him and Athens. That she would cordially join 
Athens, neither he nor any one else imagined ; nor 
could so improbable a result have been brought 
about, had not the game of Athens been played with 
unusual decision and judgment by Demosthenes. 
Accordingly, when opposed by the unexpected junc- 


1 Strabo, ix. p.414; Pausanias, vii. 6, 3. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c.18. Xschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 74) puts 
these same facts—the great personal ascendency of Demosthenes at 
this period—in an invidious point of view. 
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cause'. It would appear that Philip attacked and 
took Amphissa. We read of his having deceived 
the Athenians and Thebans by a false despatch in- 
tended to be intercepted ; so as to induce them to 
abandon their guard of the road which led to that 
place*. The sacred domain was restored, and the 
Amphissians, or at least such of them as had taken 
a leading part against Delphi, were banished’. 

It was on the seventh day of the month Meta- 
geitnion (the second month of the Attic year, cor- 
responding nearly to August) that the allied Gre- 
Clan army met Philip near Cheroneia; the last 
Beeotian town on the frontiers of Phokis. He seems 
to have been now strong enough to attempt to force 
his way into Boeotia, and is said to have drawn 
down the allies from a strong position into the plain, 
by laying waste the neighbouring fields*. His 
numbers are stated by Diodorus at 30,000 foot and 
2000 horse ; he doubtless had with him Thessalians 
and other allies from Northern Greece; but nota 
single ally from Peloponnesus. Of the united 
Greeks opposed to him, the total is not known’. 
We can therefore make no comparison as to 
numbers, though the superiority of the Macedonian 
army in organisation is incontestable. The largest 
Grecian contingents were those of Athens, under 
Lysikles and Chares—and of Thebes, commanded 

1 Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. Deinarchus mentions a Theban 
named Proxenus, whom he calls a traitor, as having commanded these 
mercenary troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99). 

2 Polysenus, iv. 2, 8. 

? We gather this from the edict issued by Polysperchon some years 
afterwards (Diodor. xviii. 56). 

* Polyznus, iv. 2, 14. 


5 Diodorus affirms that Philip’s army was superior in number; Justin 
states the reverse (Diodor. xvi. 85; Justin, ix. 3). 
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confident was he in the result (according to the 
statement of ASschines), that when Philip, himself 
apprehensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, 
and the Boeotarchs inclined to accept them—Demo- 
sthenes alone stood out, denouncing as a traitor any 
one whoshould broach the proposition of peace’, and 
boasting that if the Thebans were afraid, his country- 
men the Athenians desired nothing better than a 
free passage through Beeotia to attack Philip single- 
handed. This is advanced as an accusation by 
Eschines ; who however himself furnishes the justi- 
fication of his rival, by intimating that the Boeotarchs 
were so eager for peace, that they proposed, even 
before the negotiations had begun, to send home 
the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that 
deliberations might be taken concerning the peace. 
We can hardly be surprised that Demosthenes ‘‘ be- 
came out of his mind’ ”’ (such is the expression of 
fschines) on hearing a proposition so fraught with 
imprudence. Philip would have gained his point 
even without a battle, if, by holding out the lure of 
negotiation for peace, he could have prevailed upon 
the allied army to disperse. To have united the 
full force of Athens and Thebes, with other subor- 
dinate states, in the same ranks and for the same 
purpose, was a rare good fortune, not likely to be 

1 #schin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 74, 75. 

2 #Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p.75. ‘Qs δ᾽ οὐ προσεῖχον αὐτῷ (Anpo- 
σθένει) of ἄρχοντες οἱ ἐν ταῖς Θήβαις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας τοὺς 
ὑμετέρους πάλιν ἀνέστρεψαν ἐξεληλυθότας, ἵνα βουλεύσαισθε περὶ τῆς 
εἰρήνης, ἐνταῦθα παντάπασιν ἔκφρων ἐγένετο, ὅζο. 

It is, seemingly, this disposition on the part of Philip to open nego- 


tiations, whicli is alluded to by Plutarch as having been (Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 16) favourably received by Phokion. 
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that the Athenian general exclaimed in triumph, 
‘* Let us pursue them even to Macedonia'.” It is 
farther said that Philip on his side simulated a re- 
treat, for the purpose of inducing them to pursue 
and to break their order. We read another state- 
ment, more likely to be true—that the Athenian 
hoplites, though full of energy at the first shock, 
could not endure fatigue and prolonged struggle 
like the trained veterans in the opposite ranks’. 
Having steadily repelled them for a considerable 
time, Philip became emulous on witnessing the suc- 
cess of his son, and redoubled his efforts ; so as to 
break and disperse them. The whole Grecian army 
was thus put to flight with severe loss’. 

The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organized 
by Philip, was sixteen deep ; less deep than that of 
the Thebans either at Delium or at Leuktra. It 
had veteran soldiers of great strength and complete 
training, in its front ranks ; yet probably soldiers 
hardly superior to the Sacred Band, who formed 
the Theban front rank. But its great superiority 
was in the length of the Macedonian pike or sarissa 
—in the number of these weapons which projected in 
front of the foremost soldiers— and the long practice 
of the men to manage this impenetrable array of 
pikes in an efficient manner. The value of Philip’s 


' Polyznus, iv. 2,2. He mentions Stratokles as the Athenian general 
from whom thisexclamationcame. We knowfrom A‘schines(adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 74) that Stratokles was general of the Athenian troops at or near 
Thebes shortly after the alliance with the Thebans was formed. But 
it seems that Chares and Lysikles commanded at Cheroneia. It is 
possible therefore that the anecdote reported by Polyaenus may refer to 
one of the earlier battles fought, before that of Cheroneia. 

3 Polysenus, iv. 2, 7; Frontinus. 5 Diodor. xvi. 85, 86. 
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improved phalanx was attested by his victor 
Cheeroneia. 
Exedient Βυΐ the victory was not gained by the pha 
orm alone. The military organization of Philip « 
apna prised an aggregate of many sorts of troops be: 
by Philip— the phalanx ; the body-guards, horse as well as 
satsof ——the hypaspiste, or light hoplites —the | 
el cavalry, bowmen, slingers, &c. When we read 
military operations of Alexander, three years a 
wards, in the very first year of his reign, befor 
could have made any addition of his own to 
force inherited from Philip ; and when we see! 
what efficiency all these various description 
troops are employed in the field’; we may 
assured that Philip both had them near him 
employed them at the battle of Chzeroneia. 
Toms atthe One thousand Athenian citizens perished in 
Cheroneia. disastrous field ; twothousand morefell into theha 
of Philip as prisoners*. The Theban loss is said: 
to have been terrible, as well as the Achzan’*. | 
we do not know the numbers; nor have wei 
statement of the Macedonian loss. Demosther 
himself present in the ranks of the hoplites, sha 
in the flight of his defeated countrymen. He is 
cused by his political enemies of having beba' 
with extreme and disgraceful cowardice ; but we 
plainly from the continued confidence and resp 
shown to him by the general body of his count 


1 Arvian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3, 10. 

5 This is the statement of the contemporary orators (Demades, F 
p. 179) Lykurgus (ap. Diodor. xvi. 85; adv. Leokratem, p. 236. ¢. 
and Demosthenes (De Corona, p.314). The latter docs not sp 
the number of prisoners, though he states the alain at 1000, Com 
Pausanias, vii. 10, 2. > Pausanias, vii. 6,3. 
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men, that they cannot have credited the imputation. 
The two Athenian generals, Chares and Lysikles, 
both escaped from the field. The latter was after- 
wards publicly accused at Athens by the orator 
Lykurgus—a citizen highly respected for his in- 
tegrity and diligence in the management of the 
finances, and severe in arraigning political delin- 
quents. Lysikles was condemned to death by the 
Dikastery'. What there was to distinguish his 
conduct from that of his colleague .Chares—who 
certainly was not condemned, and is not even stated 
to have been accused—we do not know. The 
memory of the Theban general Theagenes? also, 
though he fell in the battle, was assailed by charges 
of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the 
report of this disaster, with a multitude of citizens 
as yet unknown left on the field or prisoners, and 
a victorious enemy within three or four days’ march 
of the city. The whole population, even old men, 
women, and children, were spread about the streets 
in all the violence of grief and terror, interchanging 
effusions of distress and sympathy, and questioning 
every fugitive as he arrived about the safety of their 
relatives in the battle*. The flower of the citizens 
of military age had been engaged; and before the 
extent of loss had been ascertained, it was feared 
that none except the elders would be left to defend 
the city. At length the definite loss became known : 

1 Diodor. xvi. 88. 


2 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 12; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99. Com- 
pare the Pseudo-Demosthenic Oratio Funebr. p. 1395. 
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3 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 164, 166. c. 11; Deinarchus cont. De- | 


mosth. p. 99. 
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for strengthening the walls, opening ditches, dis- 
tributing military posts and constructing earthwork, 
were decreed on his motion ; and he seems to have 
been named member of a special Board for super- 
intending the fortifications’. Not only he, but also 
most of the conspicuous citizens and habitual speak- 
ers in the assembly, came forward with large private 
contributions to meet the pressing wants of the mo- 
ment*. Every man in the city lent a hand to make 
good the defective points in the fortification. Mate- 
rials were obtained by felling the trees near the city, 
and even by taking stones from the adjacent sepul- 
chres*°—as had been done after the Persian war 
when the walls were built under the contrivance of 
Themistokles*. The temples were stripped of the 
arms suspended within them, for the purpose of 
equipping unarmed citizens’. By such earnest and 
unanimous efforts, the defences of the city and of 
Peirgzus were soon materially improved. At sea 
Athens had nothing to fear. Her powerful naval 
force was untouched, and her superiority to Philip 
on that element incontestable. Envoys were sent 
to Troezen, Epidaurus, Andros, Keos, and other 
places, to solicit aid, and collect money ; in one or 
other of which embassies Demosthenes served, after 
he had provided for the immediate exigences of 
defence®. 


? Demosth. De Corona, p. 309; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 100. 

* Demosth. De Coronf, p. 329; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 100; 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 85]. 

8 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 172. c. 11; dEschines adv. Ktesiph. 

. 87. 
, 4 Thucyd. i. 93. δ Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. 1. ec. 

δ Lykurgus (adv. Leokrat. p. 171. c. 11) mentions these embassies ; 
Deinarchus (adv. Demosth. p. 100) affirms that Demosthenes pro- 
vided for himself an escape from the city as an envoy—atrds ἑαυτὸν 
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while Thebes, being much nearer, bore the first 
attack of Philip. Of the behaviour of that prince 
after his victory, we have contradictory state- 
ments. According to one account, he indulged in 
the most insulting and licentious exultation on the 
field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory and 
motions of Demosthenes ; a temper, from which he 
was brought round by the courageous reproof of 
Demades, then his prisoner as one of the Athenian 
hoplites’. At first he even refused to grant per- 
mission to inter the slain, when the herald came 
from Lebadeia to make the customary demand’. 
According to another account, the demeanour of 
Philip towards the defeated Athenians was gentle 
and forbearing®. However the fact may have stood 
as to his first manifestations, it is certain that his 
positive measures were harsh towards Thebes and 
lenient towards Athens. He sold the Theban cap- 
tives into slavery ; he is said also to have exacted 
a price for the liberty granted to bury the Theban 
slain—which liberty, according to Grecian custom, 
was never refused, and certainly never sold, by the 
victor. Whether Thebes made any farther resist- 
ance, or stood a siege, we do not know. But pre- 
sently the city fell into Philip’s power, who put to 
death several of the leading citizens, banished others, 
and confiscated the property of both. A council of 
Three Hundred—composed of philippising Thebans, 
for the most part just recalled from exile—was in- 

1 Diodor. xvi. 87. The story respecting Demades is told somewhat 
differently in Sextus Empiricus adv. Grammaticos, p. 281. 

3 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 849. 


3 Justin, ix. 4; Polybius, v.10; Theopomp. Frag. 262. See the 
note of Wichers ad Theopompi Fragmenta, p. 259. 
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camp ; whither he appears to have been sent, doubt- 
less with others, perhaps with Xenokrates and 
Phokion’. Among them was Demades also, having 
been just released from his captivity. Either by 
the persuasions of Demades, or by a change in his 
own dispositions, Philip had now become inclined 
to treat with Athens on favourable terms. The 
bodies of the slain Athenians were burned by the 
victors, and their ashes collected to be carried to 
Athens; though the formal application of the herald, 
to the same effect, had been previously refused®. 
AXschines (according to the assertion of Demo- 
sthenes) took part as a sympathising guest in the 
banquet and festivities whereby Philip celebrated 
his triumph over Grecian liberty’. At length De- 
mades with the other envoys returned to Athens, 
reporting the consent of Philip to conclude peace, 
to give back the numerous prisoners in his hands, 
and also to transfer Oropus from the Thebans to 
Athens. 

Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the 
Athenian assembly, by whom it was readily decreed. 
To escape invasion and siege by the Macedonian 
army, was doubtless an unspeakable relief; while 
the recovery of the 2000 prisoners without ransom, 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 319. ὃς εὐθέως pera τὴν μάχην πρεσβευτὴς 
ἐπορεύου πρὸς Φίλιππον, ὅς. Compare Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Dio- 
gen. Laert. iv. 5. in his life of the philosopher Xenokrates. 

2 Demades, Frag:.ient. Orat. p. 179. χιλίων ταφὴ ᾿Αθηναίων pap- 
τυρεῖ pot, κηδευθεῖσα ταῖς τῶν ἐναντίων χερσὶν, ds ἀντὶ πολεμίων φιλίας 
ἐποίησα τοῖς ἀποθανοῦσιν. ᾿Ἐνταῦθα ἐπιστὰς τοῖς πράγμασιν ἔγραψα 
τὴν εἰρήνην ὁμολογῶ. "Ἔγραψα καὶ Φιλίππῳ τιμάς" οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι: 
δισχιλίους γὰρ αἰχμαλώτους ἄνευ λύτρων καὶ χίλια πολιτῶν σώματα 
χωρὶς κήρυκος, καὶ τὸν ᾿Ωρωπὸν ἄνευ πρεσβείας λαβὼν ὑμῖν, ταῦτ᾽ 
ἔγραψα. See also Suidas v. Δημάδης. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 321. 
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Peaceof was an acquisition of great importance, not merely 
Dereluded to the city collectively, but to the sympathies οἱ 
alpsaa Numerous relatives. Lastly, to regain Oropus—a 
the Atre. possession which they had once enjoyed, and for 
Athenians §=which they had long wrangled with the Thebans— 


are com- ° ° . 
pelledto was ἃ farther cause of satisfaction. Such condi- 


himzs tions were doubtless acceptable at Athens. But 

chief of the there was a submission to be made on the other 

world. side, which to the contemporaries of Perikles would 
have seemed intolerable, even as the price of averted 
invasion or recovered captives. The Athenians were 
required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to 
the headship of the Grecian world, and to promote 
the like acknowledgement by all other Greeks, ina 
congress to be speedily convened. They were to 
renounce all pretensions to headship, not only for 
themselves, but for every other Grecian state; to 
recognise not Sparta or Thebes, but the king of 
Macedon, as Pan-hellenic chief; to acquiesce in 
the transition of Greece from the position of a free, 
self-determining, political aggregate, into a provin- 
cial dependency of the kings of Pella and Agz. 
It is not easy to conceive a more terrible shock to 
that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, 
inherited from forefathers, who, after repelling and 
worsting the Persians, had first organized the mari- 
time Greeks into a confederacy running parallel 
with and supplementary to the non-maritime Greeks 
allied with Sparta; thus keeping out foreign domi- 
nion and casting the Grecian world into a system 
founded on native sympathies and free government. 
Such traditional sentiment, though it no longer 
governed the character of the Athenians or im- 
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pressed upon them motives of action, had still a 
strong hold upon their imagination and memory, 
where it had been constantly kept alive by the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes and others. The peace of 
Demades, recognising Philip as chief of Greece, 
was a renunciation of all this proud historical past, 
and the acceptance of a new and degraded position, 
for Athens as well as for Greece generally. 
Polybius praises the generosity of Philip in grant- 
ing such favourable terms, and even affirms, not 
very accurately, that he secured thereby the steady 
gratitude and attachment of the Athenians’. But 
Philip would have gained nothing by killing his 
prisoners; not to mention that he would have 
provoked an implacable spirit of revenge among 
the Athenians. By selling his prisoners for slaves 
he would have gained something, but by the use 
actually made of them he gained more. ‘The re- 
cognition of his Hellenic supremacy by Athens was 
the capital step for the prosecution of his objects. 
It ensured him against dissentients among the re- 
maining Grecian states, whose adhesion had not yet 
been made certain, and who might possibly have 
stood out against a proposition so novel and so anti- 
Hellenic, had Athens set them the example. More- 
over, if Philip had not purchased the recognition of 
Athens in this way, he might have failed in trying to 
extort it by force. For though, being master of the 
field, he could lay waste Attica with impunity, and 
even establish a permanent fortress in it like Dekeleia 
—yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, 
and her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under 
1 Polybius, v. 10; xvii. 14; Diodor. Fragm. lib. xxxu. 
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shall hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful 
extravagance. It was probably during the preva- 
lence of this sentiment, which did not long con- 
tinue, that the youthful Alexander of Macedon, 
accompanied by Antipater, paid a visit to Athens’. 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenes 
among his countrymen was noway lessened. Though 
his political opponents thought the season favour- 
able for bringing many impeachments against him, 
none of them proved successful: and when the 
time came for electing a public orator to deliver the 
funeral discourse at the obsequies celebrated for the 
slain at Cheroneia—he was invested with that solemn 
duty,not onlyin preference to Auschines, who was put 
up in competition, but also to Demades the recent 
mover of the peace*—and honoured with strong 
marks of esteem and sympathy from the surviving 
relatives of these gallant citizens. Moreover it further 
‘appears that Demosthenes was continued in an im- 
portant financial post as one of the joint managers 
of the Theéric Fund, and as member of a Board 
for purchasing corn; he was also continued, or 
shortly afterwards re-appointed, superintendent of 
the walls and defences of the city. The orator 
Hyperides, the political coadjutor of Demosthenes, 
was impeached by Aristogeiton under the Graphé 
Paranomon, for his illegal and unconstitutional 
decree (proposed under the immediate terror of the 
defeat at Cheroneia), to grant manumission to the 
slaves, citizenship to metics, and restoration of 
citizenship to those who had been disfranchised by 
judicial sentence. The occurrence of peace had 


1 Justin, ix. 4. 2? Demosth. De Corona, p. 310-320. 
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galopolis'. We have no precise account of the details 
of his proceedings ; but it is clear that he did just 
what seemed to him good, and that the governments 
of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the hands of 
his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood 
out against him; maintaining her ancient freedom 
and dignity, under circumstances of feebleness and 
humiliation, with more unshaken resolution than 
Athens. 


Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of — 


Grecian cities at Corinth. Hehere announced himself 
as resolved on an expedition against thePersian king, 
for the purpose both of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, 
and avenging the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
The general vote of the congress nominated him 
leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and 
decreed a Grecian force to join him, to be formed 
of contingents furnished by the various cities. The 
total of the force promised is stated only by Justin, 
who gives it at 200,000 foot, and 15,000 horse ; an 
army which Greece certainly could not have fur- 
nished, and which we can hardly believe to have 
been even promised”. The Spartans stood aloof from 
the congress, continuing to refuse all recognition of 
the headship of Philip. The Athenians attended and 
concurred in the vote ; which was in fact the next 


step to carry out the peace made by Demades. They 


were required to furnish a well-equipped fleet to 
serve under Philip ; and they were at the same time 
1 Polybius, ix. 28, 33. xvii. 14; Tacitus, Annal. iv. 43; Strabo, viii. 
p. 361; Pausanias, ii. 20, 1. viii. 7, 4. viii. 27, 8. From Diodorus 
xvii. 3, we see how much this adhesion to Philip was obtamed under 
the pressure of necessity. 
3 Justin, ix. δ. 
VOL. XI. 22 
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the execution. Moreover, this scheme—the inva- 
sion of Persia—had ceased to be an object of ge- 
nuine aspiration throughout the Grecian world. 
The Great King, no longer inspiring terror to 
Greece collectively, might now be regarded as likely 
to lend protection against Macedonian oppression. 
To emancipate the Asiatic Greeks from Persian 
dominion would be in itself an enterprise grateful 
to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must 
have been gradually dying out since the peace of 
Antalkidas. But emancipation, accomplished by 
Philip, would be only a transfer of the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian dominion to his. The synod 
of Corinth served no purpose except to harness the 
Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative 
to his soldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 8.c. that this Persian expedition 
was concerted and resolved. During that year pre- 
parations were made of sufficient magnitude to ex- 
haust the finances of Philip’; who was at the same 
tine engaged in military operations, and fought a 
severe battle against the Illyrian king Pleurias®. 
In the spring of 336 B.c., a portion of the Mace- 
donian army under Parmenio and Attalus, was sent 
across to Asia to commence military operations ; 
Philip himself intending speedily to follow’. 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. 
Not long before, he had taken the resolution of re- 
pudiating, on the allegation of infidelity, his wife 
Olympias ; who is eaid to have become repugnant 
to him, from the furious and savage impulses of 


1 Armian, vii. 9, 5. 2 Diodor. xvi. 93. 
3 Justin, ix. 5; Diodor. xvi. 91. 
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such an alliance as unworthy, Philip sharply re- 
proved his son, and banished from Macedonia seve- 
ral courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with 
Alexander’; while the friends of Attalus stood high 
in favour. 

Such were the animosities distracting the court 
and family of Philip. A son had just been born to 
him from his new wife Kleopatra®?. His expedition 
against Persia, resolved and prepared during the 
preceding year, had been actually commenced ; Par- 
menio and Attalus having been sent across to Asia 
with the first division, to be followed presently by 
himself with the remaining army. But Philip foresaw 
that during his absence danger might arise from the 
furious Olympias, bitterly exasperated by the recent 
events, and instigating her brother Alexander king 
- of Epirus, with whom she was now residing. Philip 
indeed held a Macedonian garrison in Ambrakia’, 
the chief Grecian city on the Epirotic border ; and 
he had also contributed much to establish Alex- 
ander as prince. But he now deemed it essential 

1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 10; Arrian, iti. 6, 5. 

2 Pausanias (vii. 7, 5) mentions a son born to Philip by Kleopatra ; 
Diodorus (xvii. 2) also notices a son. Justin in one place (ix. 7) men- 
tions a daughter, and in another place (xi. 2) a son named Caranus. 
Satyrus (ap. Atheneum, xiii. p. 557) states that a daughter named 
Eurépé was born to him by Kleopatra. 

It appears that the son was born only a short time before the last 
festival and the assassination of Philip. But I inchne to think that the 
marriage with Kleopatra may well have taken place two years or more 
before that event, and that there may have been a daughter born before 
the son. Certainly Justin distinguishes the two, stating that the 
daughter was killed by order of Olympias, and the son by that of Alex- 
ander (ix. 7; Xi. 2). . 

Arrian (iii. 6, 5) seems to mean Kleopatra the wife of Philiip—though 


he speaks of Eurydiké. 
2 Diodor. xvii. 3. 


B.c. 336. 
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Orestis in Upper Macedonia; who, from causes of 
offence peculiar to himself, nourished a deadly hatred 
against Philip. The provocation which he had re- 
ceived is one which we can neither conveniently 
transcribe, nor indeed accurately make out, amidst 
discrepancies of statement. It was Attalus, the uncle 
of the new queen Kleopatra, who had given the pro- 
vocation, by inflicting upon Pausanias an outrage of 
the most brutal and revolting character. Even for so 
monstrous an act, no regular justice could be had in 
Macedonia, against a powerful man. Pausanias 
complained to Philip in person. According to one 
account, Philip put aside the complaint with eva- 
sions, and even treated it with ridicule ; according 
to another account, he expressed his displeasure at 
the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecu- 
niary presents. But he granted neither redress nor 
satisfaction to the sentiment of an outraged man’. 
Accordingly Pausanias determined to take revenge 
for himself. Instead of revenging himself on At- 
talus—who indeed was out of his reach, being at 
the head of the Macedonian troops in Asia—his 
wrath fixed upon Philip himself, by whom the de- 
mand for redress had been refused. It appears 
that this turn of sentiment, diverting the appetite 
for revenge away from the real criminal, was not 
wholly spontaneous on the part of Pausanias, but 
was artfully instigated by various party conspirators 
who wished to destroy Philip. The enemies of 
Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who herself is said 

1 Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 10. Ἢ Φιλίππου (ἐπίθεσις) ὑπὸ Παυσανίου, διὰ 


τὸ ἐᾶσαι ὑβρισθῆναι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῶν περὶ “Arradov, &c. Justin, ix. 6; 
Diodor. xvi. 93. 
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armed and unprotected, directing his guards to hold 
back. At this moment Pausanias, standing near 
with a Gallic sword concealed under his garment, 
rushed upon him, thrust the weapon through his 
body, and killed him. Having accomplished his 
purpose, the assassin immediately ran off, and tried 
to reach the gates, where he had previously caused 
horses to be stationed. Being strong and active, 
he might have succeeded in effecting his escape— 
like most of the assassins of Jason of Pherz! under 
circumstances very similar—-had not his foot stum- 
bled amidst some vine-stocks. The guards and 
friends of Philip were at first paralysed with asto- 
nishment and consternation. At length however 
some hastened to assist the dying king; while 
others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Leonnatus 
and Perdikkas overtook him and slew him imme- 
diately *. 

In what way, or to what extent, the accomplices 
of Pausanias lent him aid, we are not permitted to 

know. It is possible that they may have posted 
' themselves artfully so as to obstruct pursuit, and 
favour his chance of escape; which would appear 
extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured 
audacity. Three only of the reputed accomplices 
are known to us by name—three brothers from the 
Lynkestian district of Upper Macedonia—Alex- 
ander, Heromenes, and Arrhibzeus, sons of A¢ro- 
pus*; but it seems that there were others besides. 
The Lynkestian Alexander—whose father-in-law 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 94; Justin, ix. 7 ; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 
3 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 25, 1. 
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opposition might have had some chances of success, 
since they had been in favour with the deceased 
king, and were therefore in possession of many 
important posts. But the deed of Pausanias took 
them unprepared, and for the moment paralysed 
them; while, before they could recover or take 
concert, one of the accomplices of the assassin ran 
to put Alexander in motion without delay. A de- 
cisive initiatory movement from him and his friends, 
at this critical juncture, determined waverers and 
forestalled opposition. We need not wonder there- 
fore that Alexander, when king, testified extra- 
ordinary gratitude and esteem for his Lynkestian 
namesake ; not simply exempting him from the 
punishment of death inflicted on the other accom- 
plices, but also promoting him to great honours and 
important military commands. Neither Alexander 
and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalus and 
Kleopatra on the other, were personally safe, 
except by acquiring the succession. It was one 
of the earliest proceedings of Alexander to send 
over a special officer to Asia, for the purpose 
of bringing home Attalus prisoner, or of putting 
him to death; the last of which was done, seemingly 
through the cooperation of Parmenio (who was in 
joint command with Attalus) and his son Phildtas’. 
The unfortunate Kleopatra and her child were both 
put to death shortly afterwards*. Other persons 
. ' Quintus Curtius, vil. 1, 3; Diodorus, xvii. 2, 5. Compare Justin, | 
“ ustin, ix./; χὶ. 9. Pausanias, viii. 7,5; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 
According to Pausanias, Olympias caused Kleopatra and her infant 


boy to perish by a horrible death; being roasted or baked on a brazen 
vessel surrounded by fire. According to Justin, Olympias first slew the 
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territory round Pella, excluded partially, by inde- 
pendent and powerful Grecian cities, even from 
the neighbouring sea-coast. At his death, Mace- 
donian ascendency was established from the coasts 
of the Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the 
Ambrakian, Messenian, and Saronic Gulfs. Within 
these boundaries, all the cities recognised the supre- 
macy of Philip; except only Sparta, and moun- 
taineers like the AXtolians and others, defended by 
a rugged home. Good fortune had waited on Phi- 
lip’s steps, with a few rare interruptions! ; but it 
was good fortune crowning the efforts of a rare 
talent, political and military. Indeed the restless 
ambition, the indefatigable personal activity and 
endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, 
were such as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves 
to guarantee success, even with abilities much in- 
ferior to his. ‘That among the causes of Philip’s 
conquests, one was corruption, employed abun- 
dantly to foment discord and purchase partisans 
among neighbours and enemies—that with winning 
and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness 
in false promises, deceit and extortion even to- 
wards allies, and unscrupulous perjury when it 
suited his purpose—this we find affirmed, and there 
is no reason for disbelieving it*. Such dissolving 

! Theopompus, Fragm. 265. ap. Athene. iii. p. 77. καὶ εὐτυχῆσαι 
πάντα Φίλιππον. Compare Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 24. 

3 Theopomp. Fragm. 249; Theopompus ap. Polybium, viii. 11. 
ἀδικώτατον δὲ καὶ κακοπραγμονέστατον περὶ τὰς τῶν φίλων καὶ συμμά- 
χὼν κατασκευὰς, πλείστας δὲ πόλεις ἐξηνδραποδισμένον καὶ πεπραξικο- 
πηκότα μετὰ δόλου καὶ Bias, &c. 

Justin, ix. 8. Pausanias, vii. 7, 3; vii. 10, 4; viii. 7, 4. Diodor. 


xvi. 5-4. 
The language of Pausanias about Philip, after doing justice to his 
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two Dionysii of Syracuse and other despots, these 
tastes were not found inconsistent either with the 
crimes of ambition, or the licenses of inordinate 
appetite. The contemporary historian Theopom- 
pus, a warm admirer of Philip’s genius, stigmatises 
not only the perfidy of his public dealings, but also 
the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses of all 
kinds in which he indulged—encouraging the like 
in those around him. His Macedonian and Gre- 
cian body-guard, 800 in number, was a troop in 
which no decent man could live; distinguished in- 
deed for military bravery and aptitude, but sated 
with plunder, and stained with such shameless trea- 
chery, sanguinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, 
as befitted only Centaurs and Lestrygons’. The 
number of Philip’s mistresses and wives was almost 
on an Oriental scale*; and the dissensions thus 
introduced into his court through his offspring by 


' Theopomp. Fragm. 249. ᾿Απλῶς δ᾽ εἰπεῖν... ἡγοῦμαι τοιαῦτα 
θήρια γεγονέναι, καὶ τοιοῦτον τρόπον τοὺς φίλους καὶ τοὺς ἑταίρους Φι- 
λίππου προσαγορευθέντας, οἵους υὔτε τοὺς Κενταύρους τοὺς τὸ Πήλιον 
κατασχόντας, οὔτε τοὺς Λαιστρυγόνας τοὺς Λεοντῖνον πέδιον οἰκήσαντας, 
οὔτ᾽ ἄλλους οὐδ᾽ ὁποίους. 

Compare Athene. iv. p. 166, 167; vi. p. 260, 261. Demosthen. 
Olynth. ii. p. 23. 

Polybius (viii. 11) censures Theopompus for self-contradiction, in 
ascribing to Philip both unprincipled means and intemperate habits, 
and yet extolling his ability and energy as a king. But I see no con- 
tradiction between the two. The love of enjoyment was not suffered 
to stand in the way of Philip’s military and political schemes, either in 
himself or his officers. The master-passion overpowered all appetites ; 
but when that passion did not require effort, intemperance was the 
habitual relaxation. Polybius neither produces any sufficient facts, nor 
cites any contemporary authority, to refute Theopompus. 

It is to be observed that the statements of Theopompus, respecting 
both the public and private conduct of Philip, are as disparaging as any- 
thing in Demosthenes. 

3. Satyrus ap. Athene. xiii. p. 557. Ὁ δὲ Φίλιππος ἀεὶ xara πόλεμον 
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to this decay of Grecian energy, not less than to 
his own distinguished attributes, the unparalleled 
success of his reign was owing. We shall find 
during the reign of his son Alexander (to be de- 
scribed in our next volume) the like genius and 
vigour exhibited on a still larger scale, and achieving 
still more wonderful results ; while the once stirring 
politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet 
lower, into the nullity of a subject province. 

contending against it—to the fact that men of scandalous private lives 


(like Timarchus) were permitted, against the law, to move decrees in 
the public assembly. Compare Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 
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the truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. Being the Hulszax LECTURES 
for 1832. Post 8vo. 6s. θά, 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 1000 Illustrations of 


Borders, Initials, and Woodcut Vignettes. A New Kdition. Medium 
8νο. 21s. cloth, 31s. 6d. calf, or 42s, morocco. 


BORROW’S (Georce) Lavengro; The Scholar—Gipsy—and Priest. 
With Portrait. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


Bible in Spain; Or the Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate tho 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. 3 Vols. Post Svo. 27s., or Cheap Edition, 

mo, 5s. 


Zincali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Language. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18s., or Cheap 
Edition, 16mo, 5s. 
BOSWELL’'S (James) Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Including the 
Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sir W. Scott. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Jonn Wi.s0x Croker. A New Edition, with much additional 
Matter, Portraits. One Volume Royal 8vo. 15s. 


BRAY’S (Mars.) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal 


Reminiscences. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodcuts of his 
chief works. 4to. 212. 


BREWSTER'S (Sir Davip) Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. Second Edition. Feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. York and Oxford, 
1831-32, 13s. 6d. Cambridge, 1833, 12s. Edinburgh, 1834, 15s. Dublin, 
1835, 138. 6d. Bristol, 1886, 12s. Liverpool, 1837, 16s. 6d. Newcastle, 
1888, 15s. Birmingham, 1839, 13s. 6d. Glasgow, 1840, 15s. Plymouth, 
1841, 13s. θά. Manchester, 1842, 10s. 6d. Cork, 1843, 12s. York, 1844, 
20s. Cambridge, 1845, 12s. Southampton, 1846, 15s. Oxford, 1847, 18s. 
Swansea, 1848, 9s. Birmingham, 1849, 10s. Edinburgh, 1850, 15s. 
Ipswich, 1851, 16s. θά. 8vo. 


BROGDEN’S (Rev. Jas.) Illustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. Being Sermons and 
Discourses Selected from the Works of eminent Divines of the 17th 
Century. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 27s. 


Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, Corruptions, 
and Novelties of the Church of Rome. Being Sermons and Tracts selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines of the 17th Century. Second Edition. 
With Preface and Index. 8 Vols. ὅνο. 36s. 

Φ." The Second and Third Volume may be had separately, 14s. each. 


BROOKE'S (Sir Jamzs) Journals of Events in Borneo, including 
the Occupation of Labuan, and a Visit to the Celebes. Together with 
the Expedition of Ἢ Μ ὃ. Iris. By Carr. Ropney Monpy, R.N.. 
Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 822. 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By an Oxp 
Manx. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 
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CALVIN’S (Jon) Life. With Extracta from his Correspondence. 
By Tuomas H. Dryer. Portrait. Svo. 156. 


CALLCOTT'S (Lapy) Little Arthur’s History of England. Fifteenth 
Woodcuts. 18mo. 32. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S (Lorn) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. Third Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 1020. 
The Work may aleo be had as follows. 
1st Series. ‘oer the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. 8 Vols. 


2nd Series, From the Revolution of 1688 to the Death of Lord 
Thurlow in 1806. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

8rd Series. From the Birth of Lord Loughborough, in 1783, to the 
Death of Lord Eldon, in 1888. 2 Vols. Syo. 


Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest till the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 Vols. 8vo. 980s. 


(Grorex.) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Svo. 16s. 


(Txos.) Specimens of the British Poets. With Bio- 
Eton. and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. Third 
ition sym by ῬΕΤΕΒ CunninaHam. Portrait and Vignette. Royal 


Short Lives of the British Poeta. With an Essay 
on English Poetry. Post 8vo. 6s. 
CAREME’S FRENCH COOKERY. Translated by W. Haun. 
Second Edition. Plates. 8vo. 15s. 


CARMICHAEL’S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formations, 
Irregularities, and Defects. Second Edition. Post Svo. 8s. θά, 


CARNARVON’S (Lorp) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


CATHCART’S (Mason Gerwernat) Commentaries on the War 
in Russia and Germany, 1812-18. With 28 Diagrams and Plans. 
0. ° 


CHARMED ROE (Taz); or, The Story of the Little Brother and 
Sister. With Illustrations. By Otto Specxter. 16mo. ὅδ. 


CLARENDON GALLERY (Tux); or, Lives of the Friends and 
Contemporaries of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Por- 
traits in his Gallery. With an Introduction, containin ng a Descriptive 
at of the Pictures, and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. 
By Lady THErgsa Lewis. Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 


CLARK (Srz Jamxs) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
Account of the Best Places for Invalids in the South of Europe, ac. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. θά. 

CLAUSEWITZ'S (Genwerat Cart Von) Campaign of 1812, in 


Russia. Translated from the German. By Lord Ellesmere. Map. ὅνο. 
8. 5 
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CROKER’S (Rieut Hox. J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo. 14. θά. 
Stories for Children Selected from the History of 
England. Fourteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour 7 the 
Hebrides, with Notes by air W. Scorr. <A New Edition, with much 
additional Matter. One Volume. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, from his 
accession to the death of Queen Caroline. By Jonw Lornp HEBEvEY. 
Edited with Notes. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 96s. 
CROMWELL (Ourver) and John Bunyan. Select Biographies. 
By Rosekt SoutHey. Post 8vo. 32. 6d. 


DARWIN’S (Cuarues) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8vo. 7s. θα. 

DATES AND DISTANCES; Showing what may be done in a 
Tour of Sixteen Months upon the Continent of Europe. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


DAVY’'S (Sir Hompnry) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Frap. 8vo. 6s. 


Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


DENNIS’ (Ggorer) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Ftruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 422. 


DEVEREU X’S (Hon. Capr., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Devereux 
Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
1540—1646. Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 30s. 


DE VERE’S (Αὐββκὺ) English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds, 


Four Letters from, Ireland, addressed to an English M.P. Second Edition, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DODGSON’S (Rev. Ὁ.) Controversy of Faith; or, Advice to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. Containing an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Services 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 84. 


DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
Lizvt.-CoL. Hutcuinsow. Second Edition, Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 72. θά. 


DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
A New Edition. By a Lapy. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


DOUGLAS'S (Grenznat Sin Howanp) Treatise on Improved 
Gunnery : with Descriptions of the New Guns introduced since the War. 
Third Edition, revised. Plates. 8vo. 312. 


Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition, with much new matter. Plates. 8vo. 
DRAKE'S (Sie Franots) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Joun Barrow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


1 LIST OF WORKS 


1TH. 4 Description and Account of that Garrison fromi 
ee 
DRUMMONDS (Hxsar) Abstract Principles of Revealed Beligi 
Pest ve. Se. 6d 
DUDLETS (Eats ov) Letters to the Inte Bishop of Land 
DUREADS (τίσιν Stn Prost) oval Life and Services! 
Tarr. Auxxaspas MCREAT. OVO. Be. 6d. 
DYES (hms) Lie and Letter of John Carn Compil 
EASTLAKE ἜΤΟΣ rhe Schools of Painting in Its 
Sse Eaten Uestrated Wik 100 Engravings freee 
Pa 2Veln Pest Ovo. ts. 
Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Ar 


orn the 

EDWARDS (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, Including 
‘Visit ὦ Para. Post Ovo. 2. δά. 

EGERTONS (Hos. Cart. Faaxcrs) Journal of a Winter's Tour 


India; with a Visit to Nepal Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 15 
ELDONS Sohecorepeieeent Denes by Hotaceive 
Ce 


KLLESMERES (Low) ‘Too δίκα of Vienna by the Tat 
‘Tramsiated from the German. Post Svo. 2, 6d. 
Second Campaign of Radetsky in Piedma 
‘The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From theGerm 
Pest area ὅλ 6d. 
Life and Character of the Duke of Wellingto 
a Discourse. Sromd Edition. Feap. 8v0. 6d. 
Campaign of 1818 in in Russia, from the Germ 
of General Cari Von Clausewite. Bro. 10s. δά. 
ELPHINSTONES (Hox, Mocrsreans) History of Indis— 
‘Mabommedaa Periods. Third Edition. Map. Svo. 18+. 
ENGLAND linmuar or) Brom the Peace of Utrecht to the Pe 
of Versailies, 1713-83. By Lozp Manox. Post Svo. 6s. each. (4 Fol 
wery Two Months) 
From the First Invasion by the Roms 
eager Quen, Vietoais's Reign. ‘By Mas. Manca 


ae 
‘ay mr σα, Political, and Industrial, in 
‘Middle of the 19th Centary. By W. Jomxsrox. 2 Vols. Post 8ro. 


AND FRANCE under the House of Lancasi 
‘With an Introdactory View of the Early Reformation. Svo. 15s. 


BESKINES (Carr, EN.) Journal of a Cruise among the [ala 
of the Westers Pacific. Plates. Sve. 


ESKIMAUTX (Tus) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travell 
im the Arctic Regions. 16mo, 84. δά. 
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ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 
Lrrerary Papers which have appeared in that JouRNaL. Reprinted by 
permission. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 4s. 


ESSEX (THe Derverevx Earis or) Their Lives and Letters. 
1540—1646. Founded upon Documents chiefly unpublished. By the 
Hox. Capt. Devereux, R.N. Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s. 

EXETER’S (ΒΙΒΗΟΡ or) Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the Gorham Case. 20th Edition. 8Svo. 82. 6d 


Pastoral Letter to his Clergy on the Present State of 
the Church (1851). Highth Kdition. 8vo. 4s. 


Diocesan Synod (The Acts of), held in the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter. By the Bishop or EXerer, on June 25th, 26th, and 
27th, 1851. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Letter to the Dean of Exeter on Confession and Abso- 
lution. Svo. 1s. 6d. 


Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the Theological 
parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; with Remarks on 
certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some parts of the 
Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edit Svo. 16s. 


Sermons. Preached during the Visitation of the Bishop 
of Exeter in 1845. Published by Request. 12mo. 6s. 


FAIRY RING (Tux), A Collection of ΤΑΙ ΕΒ and Srorres for Young 
Persons. From theGerman. By J.E. Tayior. Illustrated by Richarp 
DorLe. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


FALKNER'S (Frep.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. ὅδ. 6d. 


FARINI’S (Lure: Canto) History of the Roman State, 1815—50. 
Translated from the Italian. By Right Hon. W. E. GuapsTonz. 
Vol 3. 8Svo. 12s. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S (6. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the river Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. ὅνο. 26s. 
FELLOWS’ (81m Caaruzs) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New Edition. Plates. Post 
vo. 92. 
FERGUSON’S (Roserr, M.D.) Essays on the Diseases of Women. 
Part I. Puerperal Fever. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 
Peril of Portsmouth ; or French Fleets and English 
Forts. Second Edition. With ἃ Plan. Svo. 32. θά. 
Illustrated Handbook of Architecture. 
Being a Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevail- 


ing in all Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of 
the most remarkable Buildings. With Illustrations. Svo. Jn the Press. 
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GLADSTONES (Rrows Hor, W_) Prayers arranged from the 
Liturgy for Family Use. Second Edition. 


y ectranslation of Farini’s story of the Roman State, 


GLEIG'S (av, ἃ. δ) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 24, δά, 


Story of the Battle of ἀν τυ Compiled from Public 
‘and Autlientic Sources, Poat 8vo. 


—— Narrative of Sir Robert sates Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 22. 6d. 


Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 58. 
morte and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 


GODLEY'S (Joux Βοβκατὴ Letters from America. 2 Vols. Post 
vo. 16s. 


GOOCH (Ronenr, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 
Women. Second Kition, 8vo. 120. 


GORDON'S (Sm Arex. Dury) Sketches of German Life, and d Scenes 
from the Waraf Liberation. ‘Translated from the German of V1 
nse, Post 8vo. 5s, 


(Lapr Ῥυνν), Amber-Witch : the most interesting 
‘Trist for Witeheraft ever known. Translated from the German of 
Mnrxnoto, Post 8v0, “as, δά, 


French in. Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 3. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated from 
French, Post θνο, 246d. 


Remarkable German Crimes and Trials, Translated 
from the German of Feuerbach, 8γο, 12%. 


GOSPEL STORIES FORCHILDREN An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Becond Ealition. 18m0, B4. δά, 


GRANTS (Asani), Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 

dence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremoniex; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia; 
Znd'Iilustrntions of Seriptare Prophecy. Third lditon Feap. bro. 63 


GREN vi LE AND STOWE PAPERS (Tx) ; being the Private 
espondence of Richard Grenville, Earl ‘Temple, and his Brother, 

rge Grenville, μὰ Contemporaries ;— IneInding 
ἢ τισι, Evexts, and Usruniasien 


GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthis. 
By the Riswor or Loxpox, Seventh Edition, revised by Rev.J. EDwanne. 
12mo, Bs, 


ACCIDENCE FORSCHOOLS. Abridged from Marrsta. 
By the Bisnor ον Loxpox, Fourth Béiton, revised by Rev. J.Enwaaoe. 
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HEAD'S (Sir Groner) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 
Home Tour through the Mannfacturing Districts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 132. 
(Srz Epmuonp) Handbook of Painting—the German, 
Flemish, Dutch, Spanish and French Schools. Partly from the Ger- 
man of KUGLEB. ted, with Notes. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. each. 
HEBER’S (Bissor) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 


or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
_ *Sizth Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


—————— Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 
92. 6d. 


Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2s. 

Poetical Works. Fifth Ediiton. Portrait. Fep. 8vo. 
72. θά. 

Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. From 


Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HEIRESS (Tux) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of “Brrtrua’s JouRNAL.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 18s. 
HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 
Text of Gaisrorp, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sonrces of information, 
embodying the chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which 
have been arrived at in the progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical 
Discovery. By Rev. Georce Rawiinson, M.A. Assisted by CoLons. 

Raw inson and Siz J.G. WILKINson. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


HERSCHKL'S (Str J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 

Use of Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Second 

Edition. host BSvo. 102. θά. (Published by Authority of the Lords of the 
miralty. 


HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by Right Hon. J. W. Croker. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HICKMAN’S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. Svo. 10s. θά. 


HILL (Gerrrat Lorn) Life of. By Rev. Epwim Srvnzy. Second 
Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12s, 


——-— (Frepgric) On Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 
8νο. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE vunper rus Hovss 
or LancasTgeR. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 


8vo. 16s. 
THE LATE WAR: With Sketches of Nelson, 
Wellington, and Napoleon. By J.G. Lockuarr. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. 24mo. 1s. θά. 


HOLMES’ (Mrs. Dauxerta) Ride on Horseback through France 
and Switzerland to Florence. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 


ee nee —_— 


‘THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. B 
THE AMBER WITCH. By Lapy Dc 
OLIVER CROMWELL ἃ JOHN BU 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mas. Mi 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. | 
FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF TH 
A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST IN. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By δια Jc 
‘THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By L 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasune 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By C 
HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE 
LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE CONDE. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gronos Bo 
THE MARQUESAS AND SOUTH 8ὲ 
LIVONIAN TALES. By « Lady. 
MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. 
GALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANIS! 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Li 
HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Cuanuxa 8 
JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By R 
SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TUR 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERL( 
A VOYAGE UP THE BIVER AMAi 
THE WAYSIDE CROSB. By Carr. 3 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. 1 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA, By lx 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wai 
SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. ByT 
HISTORICAL ESSAY8. By Lon Ma 
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HONEY BEE (Tue). An Easay Reprinted from the “ Quarterly 
Review.” Fcap. Svo 
HOOK’S (Rav. Ds) on the E Education of the People. J'enth Edition. 


8vo. 
Church "Dictionary. Siath Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Advice to the Roman Catholics, By Dean Comper. A 
New Edition. With Notes. Feap. 8vo. 82. 

---- Three Reformations ; Lutheran—Roman—and Anglican. 
Third Kdition. 8Svo. 82. 

Nonentity of Romish Saints, and Inanity of Roman 

Ordinances. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

(Tuxopors) Life. From the “Quarterly Review.” Feap. 

8vo. 14. 


HORACE (Ituvsrratep). The Text only. Edited by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. New Edition. With 800 Woodcuts. Crown Svo.2le. — 


Life of. By the Duan or Sr. Pavt’s. A New Edition. 
With coloured Borders. Woodcuts, &c. Svo. 


HOUSTOUN’S (Mzs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico, Plates. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 312. 


HUMBOLDT’S (Atex.) Cosmos; or, a Physical Description of the 
World. Translated by Cot. and Mrs. Sapinz. Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 


different Climates. Translated by Cou. and Mas. Sanus. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


HUTCHINSON (Cotonrt) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 


ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or on! 
Mediocrity be required. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 72. δ 


INKERSLEY’S (Txos.) Gothic Arehitecture in France; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. 8vo. 129. 


IRBY AND MANGLES’ (Caprarms) Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, and the Holy Land, ineluding a Joarney round the Dead Sea, and 
through the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8vo. 2s. δά, 

JAMES’ (Rev. Tuomas) Fables of Heop. A New Version, for Old 
and Young. With 100 Original Designe, by Joux Tzennre.. Post Svo, 
24. θὰ. Also a few Copies on Fine Paper, Sve, 16s. 


JAMESON'S (Mns.) Handbook to the Pieture Galleries in and 


near London. With Historical, Blographieal, and Critical Notices 
Post 8vo. Second Edition. 10s. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from ὦ the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers. New Edition. Post S8vo. 6s. 


JERVIS'S (Lrgvr.) Manual of Military Operations, for the Use of 
. Officers. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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- LAYARD’S (Austex H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a 
Narrative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Fi/th Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 


Svo. 36s 
Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Results 
of the Second Expedition to Assyria. With 400 Plates and Woodcuts. 
One Volume. 8vo. 
Monuments of Nineveh. Illustrated by One Hundred 
Engravings. Imperial Folio, 10%. 10s. 


Second Series, consisting of Illustrations of Vases, 
Sculptures, and Bronzes recently Discovered, descriptive of the Wars 
and Exploits of Sennacherib. 70 Plates. Imperial Folio. 


Popular Account of Nineveh. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


Bs. 
_LEAKE’S (Con. W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Maps and Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


——_—— Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years Protection. 
Svo. 6d. 


Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 
8vo. 15s. 


Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 
Βνο. 82. θα. 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lavy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MADRAS; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By ΔΊΔΟΥ. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIERRA LEONE, written to Friends at Home. 
By a Lapy. Edited by Mrs. Nortom. Post 8vo. 5s. 


LEWIS’ (G. Cornngwat) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
Svo. 122. 


Ta Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages: containing an Examination of M. Raynouard’s Theory on 
the Relation of the Italian, Spanish, Provencal, and French to the Latin. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s 


(Lavy THergsa) Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries 

of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 

With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 

and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 3 Vols. 
0. 


(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
Weat Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LEXINGTON (Tar) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
the Official and Private Correspondence of Rospert βϑύττον (Lorp 
Lexineton) while Minister at Vienna, 1694-1698. Edited by Hon. H. 
Manwers Surron. Svo. 14s. 
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MAHON’S (Lory) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailies, 1718—83. Third Kdition revised. Post 8vo. 
6s. each. (A Volume to be published every two months.) 

“ Forty-Five;” or, a Narrative of the Rebellion in 
Scotland. Post 8vo. 84. 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Baition, Map. 8vo. 15s. 

—__————— Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extracts from the 
Liaaeapondence of the Hon. ALEXANDER STAmHorE, British Minister at 

from 1600 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 102. 6d. 

Historical Essays. Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review. Post 8vo. 65s. 

Joan of Arc, An Historical Essay. Feap. 8vo. 18. 

M°CULLOCH (J. BR.) ; Collected Edition of Rioanpo’s Political 
Works. With Notesand Memoir. Second Hdition. 8vo. 16s. 

MACFARLAN E's (Canina) Travels in Turkey during the Years 

847-8. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

MALCOLM "(8 (Siz 2055) δ᾽ Sketches of Persian. Third Edition. 

ost Svo. ὅς. 

MANTELL’'S (Grpnox A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
javisible: orld, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 


MAN UAL oF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sin 
J. Heescue., Bart. Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Pub- 
lished by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 
MARKHAM'’S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 72. 6d. 
History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Death of Louis Philippe. New Adition, Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to the Battle of Leipsic. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
History of Greece. By Dr. σιν Surtre. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 
History of Rome. 12mo. Jn Preparation. 


SermonsforChildren. Second Hdition. Feap.8vo. 89. 


MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 

chral Memorials. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

MARRYAT’ S (Joszra) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 
facture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. With Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 81s. θά. 

°° A few copies on India Proofs, mounted on Large Paper. 4to. δὶ. 5s. 


ANCIENT POTTERY ; Egyptian, Asiatic, Greck, 
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Roman, Etruscan, and Celtic. By SAMUEL Brace. Woodcuts. Bvo. 
Nearly Ready. 
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MILMAN’S (Carr. E. A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomes. 
A Tale of the Carllst War. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MOORE'S (Tuomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s. 
Complete 
fin One Volume. Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 


on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By Frepenicx FaLener. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


MUIRHEAD (J. P.). James Watt, an Historical Eloge. By M. 
ARaAGO. Translated, with Notes. Svo, 8s. 6d. 


—_———— —— Correspondence of James Watt on his Discovery of 


the Theory of the Composition of Water, with a Letter from his Son. 
Portrait. Svo, 10s 64. 


MULLEPR’S DORIANS; The Hiatory and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race. Translated by the Right Hon. Henry Turnecyt and GrorGcE 
CornewaLi Lewis, Esq. Second Edition. Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 268. 


MUNDY’S (Carr. Ropxzr) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 822. 


MUNRO'S (Gengrat 8185 Tuomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. R.Grieie. Post 8vo. 5s, 


MURCHISON’S (Str Ropgriox) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, ἄς. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 8). 82. 


Primeval Geology ; or, the Earlier Forms of Life, 
as disclosed in the Older Rocks. With Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 
πὶ 688. 


MURRAY’S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 5s. θά. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally ; 
varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

Already published : 

LIFE OF WELLINGTON. By Lorp ELLEsmerr. 6d. 

NIMROD ON THE CHACE AND THE ROAD. 12. each. 

ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 4s. 

MUSIC AND DRESS. 12. 

LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 5s. 

MILMAN’S FALL OF JERUSALEM. 12. 

MAHON’S HISTORY OF THE “FORTY-FIVE.” 8s. 

LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 12. 

DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 2s. 6d. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. 1s. each. 

JAMES’ FABLES OF SOP. 100 Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

NIMROD ON THE TURF. 1s. θά. 

OLIPHANT’S NEPAUL. 2s. θά. 

ART OF DINING. 14. 6d. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 2s. 

JOAN OF ARC. By Lorp Manon. 1s. 

THE EMIGRANT. By S818 F. B. Heap. 2s. θά. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays reprinted from the “ Quarterly 
Review.” Feap.8vo. 14. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiraity.) Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NAVY LIST 9 (Tbe Royal). (Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 
12mo 
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PENROSE'S (Rav. Joun) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Trevenen. Portraits. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Sermons for Households, or Fifty-four 
Sermons Written for Sunday Reading in Families. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


(F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at are mabe a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. δὲ. 5s. 
(Published under the ion of the Dilettanti Society) 
PENNINGTON (G. J.) On the Pronunciation of the Greek Lan- 
guage. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


PHILLIPS’ (Joum) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. Svo. 72. 6d. 


Geology of Yorkshire. The Yorkshire Coast, and the 
Muntain-Limestone District. Plates, 4to. Part I., 81s. 6¢.—Part I1., 


The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire; 
with Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
County. Plates. Svo. 15s. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Seventh Edition. Woodents, Feap. 8vo. 72. 6d. 

PHILPOTT'S (BisHor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Kemarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 

Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Pastoral Letter, addressed to his Clergy, on the Pre- 
sent State of the Church. vo. 4s. 

Acts of the Diocesan Synod, held in the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter. On June 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1861. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

— —-— Letter to the Dean of Exeter, on Confession and 
Absolution. 8vo. 12. 6d. 

PHIPPS’ (Hox. Epmunp) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

POOLE'’S (R.8.) Hore Egyptiacee ; or the Chronology of Ancient 


Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


——— —— (Rev. 6. A.) Handbook for the Cathedrals of England. 
Containing Descriptions of each. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, Jn the iYress. 

PORTER'S (G. BR.) Progreas of the Nation, in its various Social and 
Economical Kelations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
Third Bdition, 8vo. 344. 

(Mrs. G.R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

POWELLS (Rev. W. P.) Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 82. 6d. 


PRAYER-BOOK (Tax), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, initials, Vignettes, ἄς. Medium Svo. Cloth, 21s.; Calf, 312. θά. 
orocco, 42s. 


PUSEY (Puiuir) On Improvement in Farming; or What ought 
Landlords and Farmers to do? S8vo. 14. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. Suited to the Tastes of Little and Grown 
Children. By Otro Speceter. Second Adition. Plates. 16mo. ὅπ. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux). 8vo. 66, 


RANKE'S (Lsopotp) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the Gierman by Maa. Austin. Third Edition. 2 Vols. τὸ. 24s. 

— History of Prussia; or, Memoirs of the House of Bran- 
dendurgh. Translated from the German by Sim ALgxanpER Durr 
Guapox, Barr. 8 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 

RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Grorcz) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of Gaisrorp, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodo from the 
waost receat sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Eth phical, which have been arrived at in the pro- 

of Cuneiformand H Lervglyphical Discovery. Assisted by Cotonz, 
WLixeuox, and Sin J. G. Witkinson. 4 Vols. Svo. In the Press. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tas), By Jawes ayy Horace Surrz. 
With 0 of the Authors, and additional Notes. Zwwenty-second 
Bidition. ts. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


RICARDO'S (Davi) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Lif and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cuiiocs. New Edition. Svo. 16s. 

RIDE oa Horeebeck to Florence through France and Switzerland. 
Deeeribed in a Series of Letters. By a Lapy. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18s. 

RIPA'S (Parmzn) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Cvart of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
froma Italian. By Forruxato Pranpi. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

RUBERTSON'S (Lory) Leaves from a Journal, and other Fragments 
ta Verses. Crowa Svo, 7s. 6d. 

-τποςν --- (Rav. J.C.) History of the Christian Church, for 
the Use ef Students tn Theology, and General Readers. Part I.—To 
τοῖς Reroamattux., ἃ Vols. Svo. Jn the Press. 

BOMILLY'S & Samvuzzt) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 

Thaw δα. Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 

RUSSS ean Janus) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
wwutherm and Antarctic Regions during the years 1639-43. Plates. 
B Veda tea 886. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (Tax). Transactioss. 
Wiates. Vols. ἃ. to 111. Sra. 12s. cach. 

RUN DELLS ( Mas.) Modern Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
wi Rowavany and Prectice, and adapted for Private Families. Entirely 
Rvviord and, corrected to the Present Time, by a Lapy. Woodcuts. 
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RUXATONS «τὸ FP.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
amweg the Wiki Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains, Poet Sea Se. 

SALES (Lapr) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Eighth 
Rate. Poet Sra 13». 

—-—- «Sax Roszar) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabed. By Rav.G.R.Gisie. Post Sv0.26.6a. 

SAXON (Tus) in Ireland Being Notes of the Rambles of an 
Pagtishman in the West of Ireland, in search of a Settlement. Second 
Batwa, Foeap Sra δὲ. 

SENTAHNCES FROM THE PROVERBS. In English, French, 


lealian, amd (ierman. For the Daily Use of Young Persons. By A Lavy. 
ddan 82. Ged, 
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SCROPE’S (Wix11am) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and abits of of the Salmon, 
and Instructions to Sportsmen, ἄς. Plates. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 98. 6d. 

SERMONS. Preached during the Visitation aft the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1845. Published by Request. 12mo. 6s. 

SEWELL’S (Rev. W.) Evidences of Christianity ; ee Dialogues 
between a Brahmin and a Christian. Fceap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SHAW’S (Tuos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo, 12s. 

SIDMOUTH’S (Lorp) Life and Correspondence. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Grorae Pa_iew, Dean or Noawics. Portraits. 8 Vols.8vo. 492. 

SIDNEY’S (Rev. Epwix) Life of Lord Hill. Second Edition. 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

SIERRA LEONE; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post Svo. 6s. 
SMITH’S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 

quities. Second Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Svo. δί. 15s. θά 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Publishing 
in Parts. Woodcuts. 8vo. 4s. each. 

Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and 
Geography fo for the Higher Forms. Compiled from the above works. 
New and per Edition. Svo. 15s. 

———--— Smaller Classical Dictionary, for Young Scholars, 
abrid from the larger Work. New and Cheaper Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
abridged from the larger Work. New and Cheaper Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

New Latin-English Dictionary, founded on the best and 
most recent authorities. Svo. Jn Preparation. 

(Wm. Jas.). The Grenville and Stowe Papers, formerly 
preserved at Stowe, including Mz. Grenvitie’s Diary oF POLITICAL 
EVENTS, ΣΝ Unpus.isuep LetTrers or Junius. Edited with Notes. 
4 Vols. 8vo 

(Wm., the Geologist) Memoirs. By Joum Pariuips, 
Portrait. 8vo. 72. 6d. 

—_—___—_(Jauxs & Horace) Rejected Addresses. TJ wenty-second 
Edition. Portrait. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

SOMERVILLE’ (Marr) Physical Geography. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Fceap.8vo. 12s. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Kighth 
Edition. Plates. Fceap.8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S (Rosgrr) Book of the Church; with Notes contain- 
ing References to the Authorities, and an Index, Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo, 2s.6d. 
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THEOPHILUS’ (Tus Mown) Essay upon Various Arts; form- 


ing an Encyclopsedia of Christian aot of the 11th Century. Translated 
with Notes, by Roserrt Hewprre. 8vo. 212. 


THORNTON'S (Wx. T.) Plea for Peasant Proprietors; with the 
Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. Post S8vo. 7s.6d 
THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER;; arranged 
τ as fo save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 

ya 
TICKNOR’S (Grorex) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 


ciamas on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. 8 Vols.8vo. 42s. 


TREMENHEERE’S (Szyrmoun) Political Experience of the 
Ancients, in its bearing on Modern Times. Feap.8vo. 22. 6d. 
Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 
Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 
TURNBULL’S (P. E.) Narrative of Travels in Austria, with 
Remarks on its Social and Political Condition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


TWISS’ (Horace) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 


with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 3219. 


VAUGHAN'’S (Rev. Dr.) Sermonson Various Occasions. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
—___—_——_—— Sermons preached in Harrow School. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
-—— Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 6a, 


VAUX’S (W. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Dearcription of the Remains of Greek, Assvrian, 
Egvptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With 800 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VENABLES’ (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Manners of the Russians. 
Deacribed from a Year's Residence in that Country. Post Svo. 92. 6d. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and 81. Helena, By Author of “Papprana.” Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Mannacripts, 
Miniatures, ἄς. ἄς. in this Countrv. Obtained from Personal Inspeo- 
tion during Visits to England. 2 Vols.8vo. 75 Preparation. 

WAKEFIELD’S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand, 1830—1844. 
With some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 282. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story- book for Young Children. By 
Aunt Ipa. With Woodcuta. 16mo. 5s. 


WARD'S (Rosert Piromer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Epmuxp Puipps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28. 

WATT (James); an Historical Eloge. By M. Araco. Translated, 
with Notes. By J.P. Murrneap. 8vo, 8s. 6d.; or 4to, 312. 

Correspondence on his Discovery of the Theorv of the 
Composition of Water. Edited, with Notes, by J. P. Murmneap. 
Portrait. S8Svo, 10s. 6d.; or 4to, 24s. 

WELLESLEY’S (Rev. Dr.) Anthologia Polyglotta: a Selection 


of Versions in various Languages chiefly from the Greek Anthology 
Svo, 158.; or 4to, 428. 
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WELLINGTOSS (Tax Dcxx or) Despatches during his varias 
sera Coe jled from Official and other Anthentic Documents. By 
"B. New, Exlerged Edition. Β Vola. Θτο. 21s. each. 
Selections from the above Work ; arranged as 
‘Convenient Manual for Reference. 4 New Ealition. 
Speeches in Parliament. ὅντα. 
Life and Charter. A Discourse, By Lox 
Eiszsarae. Szcond Edition. Feap. Ovo. 
WILBERFORCES (Bisnor or Oxroap) Charge to hia Clergy in 
‘Nov. 1851. Second Ezition. ‘Se. δά. 
ΠΩΣ on Church Courts and Chorch 
Discipline. 8vo. 70. 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ in iu 


‘Sermons onthe New Birth of Man's Nature. 8vo. δε. 
History of Erastianism. Second Edition Post 


wits δ Ga Derm) ) Life, Journals, Tour, and Critical Remarks 
wan Pema Sc oo te 
WILKINSON'S (Sr J. 6) Private Life, Manners, and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians, With 600 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
‘Bb Vols. Bro. ὦ 4s. 


‘Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Joumey to 
‘Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodeuts. 2 Vols. Bro. 42s. 
Handbook for Haypt Thebes, the Nile, Alera 
‘dria, Cairo, the Pyramigs, Mouat BV. 15. 
(Marrazw, D-D) Schou Sermons, ‘preached in the 


οἵ Mariborough College. 8ro. 

(G.B) Working Man's Handbook to South Ane 
tralia: with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for 
several Classes of Labourers and Map. 

WOODS (Luror) Voyage up the Indus to ΠΣ: Source “Ot the 

iver Oxus, by Kabal and Bedakhshan. Map. 8vo. 
WORDSWORTH (lr. Ds) Athens and Attica. "Wie Edition. 
‘Post 8yo. the Press, 


FucSimiles of Ancient Writings on the Walls 
of Poenpell. Scud Edition, Ovo. 30. 64. 

Edward Vith’s Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools. Seventh Edition, revised. 12m0. 8s. δά. 

Aceidence, printed 
sparately for the Uee of Junior Classes, 12m0. 2s. 
WORSAAES (J. J. A.) Account of the Danes and Northmen in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Woodeata. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

YOUNGS (Da. Tuos.) Miscellaneous Works, now first collected 
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